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PREFACE. 


1  HOSE  i^lio  have  had  much  occasion  to  use  the 
mathematical  instruments  constructed  to  facilitate 
the  arts  of  drawing,  surveying,  &c.  have  long  com- 
plained that  a  treatise  was  wanting  to  explain  their 
use,  describe  their  adjustments,  and  give  such  an 
idea  of  their  construction,  as  might  enable  them 
to  select  those  that  are  best  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective purposes. 

This  coaiplaint  has  been  the  more  general,  as 
diere  are  few  active  stations  in  life  whose  professors 
are  not  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mathema- 
tical instruments.     To  the  civil,  the  military,  and 
the  naval  architect,  their  use  must  be  familiar ;  and 
they  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  more  importance  to  the 
engineer,  and  the  surveyor ;  they  are  the  means  by 
which  the  abstract  parts  of  the  mathematics  are  ren- 
dered useful  in  life;  they  connect  theory  with  prac- 
tice, and  reduce  speculation  to  use. 

Monsieur  BiotC^  treatise  on  the  construction  of 
mathematical  instruments,  which  was  translated  into 
£nglishl)y  Mr.  Stone^  and  published  in  1723,  is  the 
only  regular  treatise  *  we  have  upon  this  subject ; 
the  numerous  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  instruments  since  that  time,  have  rendered  this 
work  but  of  little  use.  It  has  been  my  endeavour 
by  the  following  Essays  to  do  away  this  complaint ; 
and  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  them  intelligi- 
ble, and  make  them  useful.  Though  the  materials, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  lie  in  common,  yet  it  is 
presumed,  that  essential  improvements  will  be  found 
in  almost  every  part. 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Robertson's  work,  as  it  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  instruments  contained  in  a  case  of  drawing  instru* 
nents. 
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cations  of  Mr.  Gak,^  and  Mr.  MUne^  here  insertedj 
and  which  I  think  will  contribute  more  to  the  im- 
provement  of  the  art  of  surveying,  than  any  thing 
it  has  received  since  its  original  invention. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  I  stop  a 
moment  to  give  him  some  account  of  Mr.  Gale's 
improvements ;  they  consist,  first,  in  a  new  method 
of  plotting,  which  is  performed  by  scales  of  equal 
parts,  without  a  protractor,  from  the  northings  and 
southings,  eastings  and  westings,  taken  out  of  the 
table  which  forms  the  appendix  to  this  work  ;*{*  this 
method  is  much  more  accurate  than  that  in  common 
use,  because  any  small  inaccuracy  that  might  happen 
in  laying  down  one  line  is  naturally  corrected  in 
the  next ;  whereas,  in  the  common  method  of  plot* 
ting  by  scale  and  protractor,  any  inaccuracy  in  a 
former  line  is  naturally  communicated  to  all  the  suc- 
ceeding lines.  The  next  improvement  consists  in  a 
new  metliod  of  determining  the  area,  with  superior 
accuracy,  from  the  northings,  southings,  eastings^ 
and  westings,  without  any  regard  to  the  plot  or 
draught,  by  an  easy  computation. 

As  the  measuring  a  straight  line  with  exactness 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  surveying,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  many  land  surveyors  using 
only  a  chain ;  a  mode  in  which  errors  are  multiplied 
without  a  possibility  of  th^ir -being  discovered^  or 
corrected.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here,  that 
I  have  inserted  in  this  part  Mr.  Break's  method  of 
surveying  and  planning  by  the  plain  table,  the  bear* 
ings  being  taken  and  protracted  at  the  same  instant 
in  the  field  upon  one  sheet  of  paper ;  thus  avoiding 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  shifting  the  paper: 
this  is  followed  by  a  small  sketch  of  maritime  sur- 
veying ;  the  use  of  the  pentographer,  or  pentagraph ; 

*  A  gentleman  well  known  for  his  ingenious  publication  on 
finance. 

f  The  table  is.  printed  separate,  that  it  may  be  purchased  or 
Bot  as  the  surveyor  $eeB  convenient. 
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the  art  of  levelling,  and  a  few  astronomical  problems, 
with  the  manner  of  using  Hadley's  quadrant  and 
Mitant ;  even  here  some  suggestions  will  be  found 
that  are  new^  and  useful. 

I  have  novr  to  name  another  gentleman,  who  has 
coQtributed  to  render  this  work  more  perfect  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
return  my  best  thanks  t9  Mr.  Landman^  Professpr 
of  Fortification  and  Artillery  to  the  Royal  Academy 
atWoolwich,  for  his  communications^  more  particu- 
larly for  the  papers  from  which  the  course  of  prac- 
tical gcfjinetry  on  the  ground  was  extracted.  If 
the  professors  of  useful  sciences  would  thus  liberally 
co-operate  for  their  advancement,  the  progress 
thereof  Would  be  rapid  and  extensive.  This  course 
will  be  found  useful  not  only  to  the  military  officer, 
but  would  make  a  useful  and  entertaining  part  of 
every  gentleman's  education.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  abridge  the  papers  Mr.  Landman  lent  me,  and 
leave  out  the  calculations,  as  th^  work  had  already 
swelled  to  a  larger  size  than  was  originally  intended^ 
though  printed  on  a  page  unusually  full. 

The  work  finishes  with  a  small  tract  on  perspec- 
tive, and  a  description  of  two  instruments  designed 
to  promote  and  facilitate  the  practice  of  that  useful 
art.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  publication  of  these  will 
prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
men,  who  under  the  pretence  of  secresy,  enhance 
the  value  of  their  contrivances.  I  knew  an  instance 
where  40l.  was  paid  for  an  instrument  inferior  to  the 
most  ordinary  of  the  kind  that  are  sold  in  the  shops. 
Some  pains  have  been  taken,  and  no  small  expence 
incurred,  to  ofler  something  to  the  public  superior 
in  construction,  and  easier  in  use,  than  any  instru* 
ment  a£  the  kind  that  has  been  hitbertb  exhibited. 

I  have  been  anxious  and  solicitous  not  to  neglect 
any  thipg  that  might  be  useful  to  the  practitioner, 
or  acceptable  to  the  intelligent,  it  a  work  which 
embraces  so  many  subjects,  notwithstanding  all  the 
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KBCCSSART  DEFINITIONS,    ami  FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. . 

VXEOMBmV  originally  signified,  according  to 
the  etynnology  of  the  name,  the  art  of  measuring 
the  earth  ;  but  is  nolv  the  science  that  treats  o^ 
and  considers  the  properties  of  magnitude  in  ge- 
neral. In  other  words,  extension  and  figure  arc 
the  objects  of  geometry.  It  is  a  science,  in  which 
human  reason  has  the  most  ample  field,  and  can 
go  deeper,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Theoretical  geometry  considers  and  treats  of  first 
principles  abstractedly.  Practical  geometry  applied 
these  considerations  to  the  purposes  of  life.  By 
practical  geometry  many  operations  are  performed 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  and  the  arts. 
"The  effects  thereof  are  extended  thrdbgh  the 
principal  operations  of  human  skill :  it  conducts  the 
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soldier  in  the  fields  the  seaman  on  the  ocean.: 
it  gives  strength  to  the  fortress,  and  elegance  to  the 
palace." 

The  invention  of  geometry  has  been,  by  all  the 
most  eminent  writers  on  the  science^  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and  that  to  the  frequent  inunda* 
tions  of  the  river  Nile  upon  the  country,  vre  ov^^e 
the  rise  of  this  sublime  branch  of  human  knowledge ; 
the  land- marks  and  boundaries  being  in  this  way 
destroyed,  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  figure 
and  dimensions  was  the  only  method  of  ascertaining 
individual .  property  again.  But,  surely,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  gratify  learned  curiosity  by  such  ac- 
counts as  these;  for  geometry  is  an  art  that  must 
have  grown  with  man  ;  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind ;  we  were  born  spectators 
of  the  universe,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  geometry, 
and  are  continually  obliged  to  judge  of  heights, 
measure  distances,  ascertain  the  figure,  and  estimate 
the  bulk  of  bodies. 

The  first  definition  in  geometry,  is  ^  point ,  which 
'is  considered  by  geometricians,  as  that  which  has  no 
parts  or  mamiitude. 

A  line  is  length  without  breadth. 

A,  straight  line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  between 
its  extreme  points  or  ends. 

A  superficies  is  th^t  which  has  only  length  and 
breadth. 

A  plane  angle  is  an  opening,  or  comer,  made  by 
two  straight  lines  meeting  one  another. 

When  a  straight  line  A  ii,fig.  1 ,  plate  4,  standing 

upon  another  C  D,  makes  angles  ABC,  ABD,  on 

-each  side  equal  to  one  another ;  each  of  these  angles 

is  called  a  right  angle  ;  and  the  line  A  B  is  said  to 

.  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  C  D. 

It  is  usual  to  express  an  angle  by  three  lettei-s, 
4hat  pliBced.  at  the  angular  point  being  always  in  th« 
middle ;  as  B  is  the  angle  of  ABC. 


AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  ^ 

An  obtuse  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a 
rig^t  angle. 

An  acute  angh  is  that  Which  is  less  than  a  right 
iDgle. 

A  line  A  B,  Jig.  a,  plate  A,  cutting  another  line 
CD  in  £,  will  make  the  opposite  angles  equal, 
namely,  the  angle  A  £  C  equal  to  B  E  D,  and  A  £  D 
tqaaltoBEC. 

A  line  AB,  l^«  3,  plate  4,  standing  any-way 
apon  another  C  D,  ms^es  two  angles  C  B  A,  A  B  D, 
mich,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  two  right 
ies. 

A.  plane  triangle  is  a  figure  hounded  hy  three  right 
fines. 

An  equilateral  triangle  is  ihat  which 
has  three  equal  sides. 

An  isosceles  triangle  is  that  which  has 
only  two  equal  sides. 

A  scalene  triangle  is  that  which  has  all 
its  sides  unequal. 

A  right-angled  triangle  is  that  which 
has  one  right  angle. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  side  opposite  to  the 
right  angle  is  called  the  hjfpothenuse. 

An   oblique^ngkd   triangle    is    that 
which  has  no  right  angle 

In  the  same  triangle,  opposite  to  the  greater  side 
is  the  greater  angle;  and  opposite  to  the  greater  angle 
is  the  greater  side. 

If  any  side  of  a  plane  triangle  be  produced,  the 
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outward  angle  will  be  equal  to  both'  the  inward  re- 
mote angles. 

The  three  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  taken  toge- 
ther, are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Parallel  lines  are  those  which  have  no  inclina- 
tion towards  each  other,  or  which  are  every  where 
equidistant. 

All  plane  figures,  bounded  by  four  right  lines,  are 
called  quadrangles;  or  quadrilaterals. 


A  square  is  a  quadrangle,  whose  sides 
are  all  equal,  and  its  angles  all  right 
angles. 

A  rhombus  is  a  quadrangle,  whose 
3ides  are  all  equal,  but  its  angles  hot  right 
angles. 

A  parellogram  is  a  quadrangle,  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel.     . 
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A  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram,  whose  angles  are 
all  right  angles. 

A  rhomboid  is  a  parallelogram,  whose    / 7 

angles  are  not  right  angles.  /  / 

All  other  four-sided   figures  besides 
these,  are  called  trapeziums. 


A  right  line  joining  any  two  opposite  angles  of  a 
four-sided  figure,  is  called  the  diagonal. 

All  plane  figures  contained  under  more  than  four 
lides,  are  called  polygons. 

Polygons  having  five  sides,  are  called  pentagons  ; 
those  hanng  six  sides,  hexagons  ;  with  seven  sides, 
heptagons ;  and  so  on. 

A  regular  polygon  is  that  whose  angles  and  sides 
are  all  equal. 
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The  base  of  any  figure  is  that  side  on  which 
it  is  supposed  to  stand,  and  the  altitude  is  the 
perpendicular  falling  thereon  from  the  opposite 
angle. 

Parallelograms  upon  the  same  base^  and  between 
the  same  parallels^  are  equal. 

Parallelograms  having  the  same  base,  and  equal 
altitudes,  are  equal. 

Parallelograms  having  equal  bases,  and  equal  alti- 
tudes, are  equal.    ' 

If  a  triangle  and  parallelogram  have  equal  bases 
and  equal  altitudes,  the  triangle  is  half  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

A  circle  is  a  plane  figure,  bounded  by  a  curve  line 
called  the  circumference,  every  part  whereof  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  the  same  figure, 
called  the  centre. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  called 
an  arch. 

Any  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  is  called  a  radius. 

All  the  radii  of  the  same  circle  arc  equal. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  each 
degree  into  6o  equal  pants,  called  minutes^  &c. 

A  quadrant  of  a  circle  will  therefore  contain  QO  de- 
grees, being  a  fburtli  part  of  360. 

Equal  angles  at  the  centres  of  all  circles,  will  in- 
tercept equal  numbers  of  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  in 
their  circuniferences. 

The  measure  of  every  plane  angle  is  an  arch  of  a 
circ^,  whose  centre  is  the  angular  point,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  so  many  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  as  are  con- 
tained in  its  measuring  arch. 

All  fight  angles,  therefore,  are  of  QO  degrees, 
jor  contain  90  degrees,  because  their  measure  is  a 
quadrant^. 

The  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  taken  to- 
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gether  contain  180  degrees^  being  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

In  a  right-angled  plane  triangle^  the  sum  of  its 
two  acute  angles  is  QO  degrees. 

The  complement  of  an  arch,  or  of  an  angle^  is  its 
difference  from  a  quadrant  or  a  right  angle. 

The  supplement  of  an  arch,  or  of  an  angle,  is 
its  difference  from  a  semicircle,  or  two  right 
angles. 

The  magnitudes  of  arches  and  angles  are  deter- 
mined by  certain  straight  lines,  appertaining  to  a 
circle  called  chords,  sines,  tangents,  &c. 

The  chord  of  BXi  arch  is  a  straight  line,  joining  its 
extreme  points. 

A  diameter  is  a  chord  passing  through  the  centre. 

A  segment  is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an 
arch  and  its  chord. 

A  sector  is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  &rcb^ 
and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremities. 

The  sine  of  an  arch  is  a  line  drawn  from  either 
end  of  it,  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  meeting  the 
other  end. 

The  versed  sine  of  an  arch  is  that  part  of  the  dia- 
meter intercepted  between  the  sine  and  the  end  of 
the  said  arch. 

The  tangent  of  an  arch  is  a  line  proceeding  from 
either  end,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  joining  it;  its 
length  is  limited  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre, 
through  the  other  end. 

The  secant  of  an  arch  is  the  line  proceeding 
from  the  centre,  and  Hmiting  the  tangent  of  the  same 
arch. 

The  cO'Sine  and  co-tangent,  &c.  of  any  arch  is  the 
sine  and  tangent,  &c.  of  its  complement. 

Thus  in  Jig.  4,  plate  4,  FO  is  the  chord  6f  the 
arch  F  V  O,  and  F  R  is  tlie  sine  of  the  arches  F  V, 
FAD;  11 V,  R  D  are  the  versed  sines  of  the  archesi 
FV,  FAD. 
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VT  is  the  tangent  of  the  arch  FV^  and  its  sup- 
plement* 

C  T  is  the  secant  of  the  arch  F  V. 

A I  is  the  co--tangent^  and  C  I  the  co-secant  of  tht 
archPV. 

The  chord  of  60^,  the  sine  of  90%  the  versed  sine 
of  90%  the  tangent  of  45,  and  the  secant  of  0.0,  ^^ 
all  equal  to  the  radius. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  making  use  of  these  lines^ 
we  must  always  use  the  same  radius^  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  settled  proportions  between 
them. 

-  Whosoever  considers  the  whole  extent  and  depth 
of  geometry,  will  find  that  the  main  design  of 
all  its  speculations  is  mensuration.  To  this  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  are  almost  entirely  devoted^ 
and  this  has  been  the  end  of  the  most  laboured 
geometrical  disquisitions  of  either  the  ancients  or 
moderns.  ^ 

Now  the  whole  mensuration  of  figures  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  measure  of  triangles,  which  are  always 
the  half  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  alti« 
tude,  and,  consequently,  their  area  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  half  of  the  product  of  the  base  multiplied 
by  the  altitude. 

By  dividing  a  polygon  into  triangles,  and  taking 
the  value  of  these,  that  of  the  polygon  is  ob- 
tained ;  by  considering  the  circle  as  a  polygon, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  we  obtain  the 
measure  thereof  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy. 

The  theory  of  triangles  is,  as  it  were,  the  hinge 
upon  which  all  geometrical  knowledge  turns. 

All  triangles  are  more  or  less  similar,  according 
as  their  angles  are  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from, 
equality. 

The  similitude  is  perfect,  when  all  the  angles  of 
the  one  are  equal  respiectively  to  those  of  th«  other ; 
the  sides  are  then  also  proportional. 
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•  ^  The  ahgles  and  the  sides  determine  the  relative! 
and  absolute  size^  not  only  of  triangles,  but  of  all 
things,  ^ 

•  .  JStricitly  speaking,  angles  only  determine  the  rela* 
live  size ;  equiangular  triangles  may  be  of  very 
unequal  magnitude;,  yet  perfectly  similar. 

But,  when  they  are  also  equilateral,  the  one  hav- 
ing its  sides  equal  to  the  homologous  sides  of  the 
other,  they  arc  not  only  similar  and  equianglcd,  but 
are  equal  in  every  respect. 

The  angles,  therefore,  determine  the  relative  »pe-» 
cies  of  the  triangle;  the  sides,  its  absolute  size,  and, 
consequently,  that  of  every  other  figure,  as  all  are 
resolvable  into  triangles.    - 

r  Yet  the  essence  of  a  triangle  seems  to  consist 
much  more  in  the  angles  than  the  sides ;  for  the  an* 
gles  arc  the  true,  precise,  and  determined  boundaries 
thereof:  their  equation  is  always  fixed  and  limited 
to  two  right  angles. 

The  sides  have  no  fixed  equation,  but  may  be 
extended  from  the  infinitely  little  to-  the  infinittely 
great,  without  the  triangle  changing  its  nature  and 
kind. 

It  is  in  the  theory  of  isoperimetrical  figures*  that 
we  feel  how  efficacious  angles  are,  and  how  ineffica^r 
cious  lines,  to  determine  not  only  the  kind,  but  the 
size  of  the  triangles,  and  all  kinds  of  figures. 

For,  tlie  lines  still  subsisting  the  same,  we  see 
how  a  square  decreases,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
changed  into  a  more  oblique  rhomboid :  and  thus 
acquires  more  acute  angles.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  figures,  whether  plane  or 
sohd. 

Of  all  isoperimetrical  figures,  the  plane  triangle 
and  solid  triangle,  or  pyramid,  are  the  least  capa-r 
cious ;  and,  amongst  these,  those  have  the  least  ca^ 
pacit^,  whose  angles  are  most  acute, 

*  Isoperimetrical  fi^ur^s  arc  pqch  as  have  equal  circumferenocj^ 
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But  curved  surfaces,  and  curved  bodies^  and^ 
among  curves,  the  circle  and  sphere,  are  those  whose 
capacity  are  the  largest,  being  formed,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  of  the  most  obtuse  angles. 

The  theory  of  geometry  may,  therefore,  be  re^ 
duced  to  the  doctrine  of  angles,  for  it  treats  only 
of  the  boundaries  of  things,  and  by  angles  the  ulti-* 
mate  bounds  of  all  things  are  formed.  It  is  the 
angles  which  give  them  their  figure,* 

Angles  are  measured  by  the  circle  ;  to  these  we 
may  add  parallels,  which,  according  to  the  significa-^ 
lion  of  the  terra,  are  the  source  of  all  geometrical 
similitude  and  comparison. 

The  taking  and  measuring  of  angles  is  the  chief 
operation  in  practical  geometry,  and  of  great  use  and 
extent  in  surveying,  navigation,  geography,  astro- 
nomy, &c.  and  the  instruments  generally  used  for 
this  purpose  are,  quadrants,  sextants,  theodolites, 
circumferentors,  &c.  as  described  in  the  following 
pages.  It  is  necessary  for  the  learner  first  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  uses  of  the  drawing  in* 
struments ;   which  are  as  follow. 

*  The  geometry  of  planes  and  position  relate  only  to  lenffth  and 
breadth.  The  geometry  of  solids  to  len|;th,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. This  latter  branch  is  best  studied  by  the  young  reader 
by  inspecting  the  various  figures  in  wood  made  occasionally  for 
^t  purpose.    Edit* 
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purpo^eSj  some  to  facilitate  operation^  and  otbeiY  to 
promote  accuracy. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  work  to  describe  these 
instruments^  and  explain  their  various  uses.  In  per- 
forming this  task,  a  difficulty  arose  relative  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  whether  each  instrument, 
with  its  application,  should  be  described  separately, 
or  whether  the  description  should  be  introduced 
'  under  tliose  problems,  for  whose  performance  they 
were  peculiarly  designed.  After  some  consideration, 
I  determined  to  adopt  neither  rigidly,  but  to  use 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  appeared  to  an* 
swer  best  the  purposes  of  science. 

As  almost  every  artist,  whose  operations  are  con- 
nected with  mathematical  designing,  furnishes  him- 
self with  a  case  of  drawing  instruments  suited  to  his 
peculiar  purposes,  they  are  fitted  up  in  various  modes, 
some  containing  more,  others,  fewer  instruments. 
The  smallest  collection  put  into  a  case,  consists  of  a 
plane  scale,  a  pair  of  compasses  with  a  moveable  leg, 
and  two  spare  points,  which  may  be  applied  occasion- 
ally to  the  compasses ;  one  of  these  points  is  to  hold 
ink ;  the  other,  aporte  crayon,  for  holding  apiece  of 
black-lead  pencil. 

What  is  called  a  full  pocket  case^  contains  the  fol- 
lowing instruments. 

A  pair  of  large  compasses  with  a  moveable  point, 
an  ink  point,  a  pencil  point,  and  one  for  dbtting ; 
either  of  these  points  may  be  inserted  in  the  compass- 
es, instead  of  the  moveable  leg. 

A  pair  of  plain  compasses  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  with  the  moveable  leg, 

A  drawing  pen  with  a  protracting  pin  in  the  upper 
part. 

A  pair  of  bow  compasses* 

A  sector. 

A  plain  scale. 

A  protractor. 
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A  parallel  rule* 

A  i^encil. 

The  plain  scale,  the  protractor,  atid  parallel  fule^ 
are  sometimes  so  constructed,  as  to  form  but  one^ 
instrument ;  but  it  is  a  construction  not  to  ber  re- 
<M>mmended,  as  it  injures  the  plain  scale,  and  lesaena 
the  accuracy  of  the  protractor.  In  a  case  with  the 
best  instrua)ents,  the  protractor  and  plain  scal^  are 
always-combined.  The  instruments  in  most  general 
jiSj^  are  those  of  six  inches  ;  instruments  arc  seldoaa 
made  longer,  but  ofben  smaller.  Those  of  six  inches 
lire,  however,  to  be  preferred  in  general,  befoi^  aay" 
other  size ;  they  will  effect  all  that  can  be  performed 
with  the  shorter  ones,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  better  adapted  to  large  work.. 

Large  collections  are  called,  magazine  cases  ofin* 
Mtruments  ;  these  generally  contain  : 

A  pair  of  six  inch  compasses  with  a  moveable  leg, 
an  ink  point,  a  dotting  pointy  the  crayon  point,  so 
contrived  as  to  hold  a  whole  pencil,  two  additional 
pieces  to  lengthen  occasionally  one  leg  of  the  com- 
passes, and  thereby  enable  them  to  measure  greater 
extents,  and  describe  circles  of  a  larger  radius. 

A  pair  oS  hair  compasses. 

A  pair  of  bow  compasses. 

A  pair  of  small  parallel  ink  pens* 

A  pair  of  triangular  compasses. 

A  sector. 

A  parallel  rule. 

A  protractor. 

A  pair  of  proportional  compasses^  either  with  or 
without  an  adjusting  screw. 

A  pair  of  wholes  and  halves. 

Two  drawing  pens,  and  a  pointril. 

A  pair  of  small  hair  compasses,  with  a  head  simi- 
^lar  to  those iof  the  bow  compasses. 

A  knife,  a  file,  key,  and  screiv-^river  for  the  coni* 
passes,  in  one  piece. 

A  small  set  of  fine  water  colours. 
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To  these  some  of  the  following  instruments  are 
often  added. 

A  pair  of  beam  compasses. 

A  pair  of  gunner's  callipers. 

A  pair  of  elliptical  compasses. 

A  pair  of  spiral  ditto. 

A  pair  of  perspective  compasses. 
.    A  pair  of  compasses  with  a  micrometer  screw* 

A  rule  for  drawing  lines^  tending  to  a  centre  at  a 
great  distance. 

A  protractor  and  parallel  rule^  such  as  is  repr»^ 
sented  at^^.  I K  L^  plate  2. 

One  or  more  of  the  parallel  rules  represented, 
plate  2. 

A  pantographer^  or  pentagraph. 

A  pair  of  sectoral  cpmpasses^  forming,  at  the  same 
time>  a  pair  of  beam  and  calliper  compasses. 

OP   DRAWING   COMPASSES. 

Compasses  Are  made  either  of  silver  or  brass,  but 
with  steel  points.  The  joints  should  always  be 
framed  of  different  substances ;  thus,  one  side,  or 
part,  should  be  of  silver  or  brass,  and  the  other  of 
steel.  The  difference  in  the  texture  and  pores  of  the 
two  metals  causes  the  parts  to  adhere  less  together, 
diminishes  the  wear,  and  pronv)tesunitbi*mity  in  their 
motion.  The  truth  of  the  work  is  ascertained  by  the 
smoothness  and  equality  of  the  motion  at  the  joint, 
for  all  shake  and  irregularity  is  a  certain  sign  of  im- 
perfection. The  points  sliould  be  of  steel,  so  tern- 
pered,  as  neither  to  be  easily  bent  or  blunted ;  not 
too  fine  and  tapering,  and  yet  meeting  closely  when 
the  compasses  are  shut. 

As  an  instrument  of  art,  compasses  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate 
their  various  uses  ;  suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  they 
are  used  to  transfer  small  distances^  .measure  given 
spaces,  and  describe  arches  .«nd  diicles. 
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If  the  arcli  or  circle  is  to  be  described  obscurely, 
the  steel  points  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  if 
it  is  to  be  in  ink  or  black  lead,  either  the  drawing 
pen,  or  crayon  points  are  to  be  used. 

7b  use  a  pair  of  compasses.  Place  the  thumb  and 

middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  the  opposite  hol« 

lows  in  the  shanks  of  the  compasses,  then  press  the 

compasses,   and  the  Ic^  will  open  a  little  way  ;  this 

being  done,  push  the  innermost  leg  with  the  third 

finger,  elevating,  at  the  same  time,  the  furthermost^ 

with  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger,  till  the  compass* 

es  are  sufRciently  opened  to  receive  the  middle  and 

Aird  finger ;  they  may  then  be  extended  at  pleasure, 

by  pushing  the  furthermost  leg  outwards  with  the 

middle,  or  pressing  it  inwards  with  the  fore  finger. 

In  describing  circles,  or  arches,  set  one  foot  of  the 

compasses  on  the  centre^  and  then  roll  the  head  of 

die  compasses  between  the  middle  and  fore  finger, 

the  otfaerpoint  pressing  at  the  same  time  w\Km  the 

paper.     Tney  should  be  held  as  upright  as  possible, 

and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  forcibly  upon 

diem,  but  rather  to  let  them  act  by  their  own  weight; 

die  l^s  should  never  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  form 

an  obtuse  angle  with  the  paper  or  plane,  on  which 

they  are  used* 

Ihe  ink  and  crayon  points  have  a  joint  just  under 
that  part  which  fits  into  the  compasses,  by  this  they 
may  be  always  so  placed  as  to  be  set  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper  ;  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the 
best  compasses  is  framed  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
spring,  to  bind  firmly  the  moveable  points,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  shaking.     This  is  found  to  be  a 
more  eflectual  method  than  that  b^  a  sci^w. 
.    Pig^  B,  plate  1,  represents  a  pair  of  the  best  com- 
passes, with  the  plain  point;  c^  the  ink;  d^  the  dotting; 
Cj  the  crayon  point. 

In  small  cases,  the  crayon  and  ink  points  ars 
joined  by  a  middle  piece,  with  a  socket  at  each  end 
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to  receive  the  points,  which,  by  this  means^  onty  o(?* 
cupy  one  place  in  the  case< 

f  wo  additional  pieccs,^^.  P,  Q,  plate  I5  are  often 
applied  to  these  compasses  ;  these/  by  lengthening 
the  leg  &,  enable  them  to  strike  larger  circles,  or 
measyre  greater  extents,  than  they  would  otherwise 
perform,  and  that  without  the  inconveniences  attend-* 
ing  longer  compasses.  When  compasses  are  fur-^ 
nished  with  this  additional  piece,  the  moveable  leg 
has  a  joint,  as  at  bj  that  it  may  be  placed  perpcndi« 
cular  to  the  paper. 

Of  the  hair  compasses.  Jig.  L,  plate  1.  They  are 
80  named^  on  account  of  a  contrivance  in  the  shank 
to  set  them  with  greatet  accuracy  than  can  be  effec« 
ted  by  the  motion  of  the  joint  alone.  One  of  the 
steel  points  is  fastened  near  the  top  of  the  compasses^, 
and  may  be  moved  very  gradually  by  turning  the 
«crew  n,  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

To  use  these  compasses^  1  •  Plade  the  leg,  to  which 
the  screw  is  annexed,  outermost ;  2.  Set  the  fixed 
le^  on  that  point,  from  whence  the  extent  is  to  be 
taKen  ;  3.  Open  the  compasses  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  required  distance,  and  then  <  maKe  the  points 
accurately  coincide  therewith  by  turning  the  screw. 

Of  the  bow  compasses  y  Jig.  F9  plate  K  These  are  a 
small  pair,  usually  with  a  point  for  ink;  they  are  used 
to  describe  small  arches  or  circles,  which  they  do 
much  more  conveniently  than  large  compasses,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  size^  but  also  from  the  shape 
of  the  head,  which  rolls  with  great  ease  between  the 
fingers.  It  is,,  for  this  reason,  customary  to  put  into 
magazine  cases  of  instruments,  a  small  pair  of  hair 
compasses,  fg.  H^ plate  1,  with  a  head  similar  to  the 
bows ;  these  are  principally  used  for  repeating  divi- 
sions of  a  small  but  equal  extent,  a  practice  that  has 
acquired  the  name  of  stepping. 

Of  the  drawing  pen  and  protracting  pin,  j^g*  I  K, 
plate  !•    The  pea  part  of  this  instrument  is  used  to 
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points  fised  to  a  handle^  the  blades  are  so  bent^  that 
the  ends  of  the  steel  points  meet,  and  yet  leave  a  suf- 
ficient cavi^  for  the  ink ;  the  blades  may  be  opened 
more  or  less  by  a  screw,  and,  being  properly  set,  will 
draw  a  line  of  any  assigned  thickness..    One  of  the 
blades  is  framed  with  a  joint,  that  the  points  may  be 
separated^   and  thus  cleaned  more  conveniently;  a 
small  quantity  only  of  ink  should  be  put  at  one  time 
into  the  drawing  pen,  and  this  should  be  placed  in  the 
cavity,  between  the  blades,  by  a  common  pen,  or  the 
feeder ;  the  drawing  pen  acts  better^  if  the  feeder,  or 
pen,  by  which  the  ink  is  inserted,  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  bladeSi    To  use  the  drawing  pen,  first 
feed  it  with  ink,  then  regulate  it  to  the  thickness  of 
the  required  line  by  the  screw.  In  drawing  lines,  in^ 
dine  the  pen  a  small  degree,  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  edges  of  both  the  blades  touch  the  paper, 
keying  the  pen  close  to  the  rule  and  in  the  same 
direction  while  operating:  the  blades  should  be  wiped 
clean  after  use.* 

These  directions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  ink 
point  of  the  compasses,  only  observing,  that  when  an 
arch  or  circle  is  to  be  described,  of  more  than  an  inch 
radius,  the  point  should  be  30  bent,  that  the  blades 
<^the  pen  n^y  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  thepaper> 
and  both  of  them  touch  it  at  the  same  time* 

The  protracting  pin  k,  is  only  a  short  piece  of  steel 
wire,  with  a  very  fine  point,  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle  of  the  drawing  pen.  It  is 
used  to  mark  the  intersection  of  lines,  or  to  set  off 
divisions  from  the  plotting  scale,  and  protractor. 

The  feeder  J  Jig  ^  O,  plate  l,  is  a  thin  flat  piece  of 
metal ;  it  sometimes  forms  one  end  of  a  cap  to  fit 
on  a  pencil,  or  it  is  firamed  at  the  top  of  the  tracing 
point,  as  in  the  figure*  It  serves  to  place  the  ink  be*- 
tireen  the  blades  of  the  drawing  pens,  or  to  pass  be- 

*  For  unequal  and  regular  parallel  lines,  the  double  drawipg 
pen,  W,  is  extremely  useful.    Eoir^ 
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tvreen  them  when  the  ink  does  not  flow  freely.  Tke 
tracing  pointy  or  pointrtl,  is  a  pointed  piece  of  steel 
fitted  to  a  brass  handl^;  it  is  used  to  draw  obscure 
linesi  or  to  trace  the  out-lines  of  a  drawing  or  prints 
when  an  exact  copy  is  required,  an  article  that  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  this  wc^kf  it  forou 
the  bottom  part  of  the  feeder  O^ 

Of  triangular  compasses.  A  pair  of  these  are  re« 
presented. at  jl^.  N,  plate  1.  They  consist  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  to  whose  head  a  joint  and  socket  is 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  third  leg,  which  may  be 
moved  in  almost  every  direction^ 

These  compasses,  though  exceedingly  useful,  are 
but  little  known  i  ibey  are  very  serviceable  in  copy^ 
ing  all  kinds  of  drawings,  as  iironr  two  fixed  points 
they  will  always  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  n 
third  pointr 

Fig*  1%  plate  3^  represents  another  kind,  which 
has  some  advantages  over  the  preceding.  ]  *  That 
there  are  many  situations  so  oblique,  that  the  third 
point  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  former,  though  it 
inay  by  these.  2.  It  extends  much  further  than  the 
other,  in  proportion  to  its  size*  3.  The  points  are  in 
all  positions  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 

Of  wholes  and  halws,  fig.  R,  plate  1.  A  name 
given  to  these  compasses,  because  that  when  the  lon- 
ger legs  a^e  opened  to  any  given  line,  the  shorter 
ones  will  be  opened  to  the  half  of  that  line  i  being 
always  a  bisection. 

Fig.  V,  represents  as  new  pair  bf  very  curious  an< 
ports^Ie  compasses,  which  may  be  con;sideiied  as  a 
case  of  instruments  in  itself*  The  ink  and  pencil 
points  slide  into  the  legs  by  sprfhg  sockets  at  a ;  the 
ink,  or  pencil  point,  is  readily  placed,  by  only  slid-* 
ing  either  out  of  the  socket,  reversing  it,  and  slidiog^ 
in  the  plain  point  in  its  stead. 

Preportiwial  compasses.  These  compasses  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  plain,  represented/^.  A,  p/afe  1 ;  the 
otlier  with  an  adjustii^g  serew,  of  which  there  are  tw^r 
iKiewsy  one  edg/^vroys^Jg.B^  plate  3,  tlie  other  in  the 


fronts  ^g^  7,  plate  3 :  the  principle  on'  wbicb  they* 
both  act  is  exactly  ihc  same ;  thos»e  with  an  adjupdog 
screw  are  more  easily  set  to  any  givep  divisipn^or  line> 
and  are  aUo  more  firmly  fixed,  when  adjust^cjf 

There  is  a  g^roove  in  each  sh^nk  of  thi^se  cpmpa^s^s^ 
and  the  centre  is  moveable,  being  ciMistructed .  tp 
slide  witii  regularity  in  the^e  grooves^  and  wh^n  pn>« 
periy  piaced,  is  fished  by  a  nut  and  scre^ ;  on  x>t^ 
side  of  these  grooves  are  placed  two  scales,  one  fat 
lines,  the  other  for  circles.  By  th^  spale  of  lines,  a 
right  Uue  may  be  divided  into  anv  nymb^r  of  equal 
parts  expressed  on  the  scale.  By  tne  sqa^e  lor  circl^fji 
a  regular  polygon  may  be  inscribed  ia  a  circlei  pr^- 
vidc^  the  sides  do  not  exceed  the  numbers  on  th^ 
scale.  Sometimes  are  added  a  scab  for  superficiet 
and  a  scale  for  solids.  . 

To  divide  a  given  line  into  aprpppsed  number  (11) 
cf  equal  parts.  1.  Shut  the  coi^ipasses.  2.  Unscreir 
the  milled  nut^  and  moy^  the  slider  until  the  line 
across  it  coincides  with  the  1 1th  divi8io^  on  the  scale^i 
3.  Tighten  the  screw,  that  the  slider  may  he  immove* 
able.  4.  Open  the  compasses,  so  that  thp  longer 
points  may  take  in  exactly  the  givet^  lioe>  axui  the 
shorter  will  give  you  -y^h  of  that  line. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  areg^lar  polygon  qfi2sideu 
1.  Shut  the  compasses.  2.  Unscrew  the  milled  nut^ 
and  set  the  division  pn  the  slider  to  coincide  with  tha 
12th  division  on  the  scale  of  circleis.  3.  Fasten  the 
milled  out  4.  Open  the  compasses^  so  that  the  lon^ 
gerJegs  may  take  the  radius,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shorter  legs  will  be  the  side  of  the  required 
pdlygon. 

To  we  the  proportional  compasses  with  an  adjust-^  , 
ing  screw.  The  application  being  e^xactly  the  same 
is  the  simple  one^  \ye  have  nothing  iftore  to  describe 
than  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  adjusting  screw* 
J.  Shut  the  legs  close,  slacken  the9crews  of  the  puts 
g  and /;  move  the  nuts  and  slider  k  to  the  division 
waQ^>  9f  P^^^  as  can  be  readily  dgw  hy  th(i  hand^ 

«  2 
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and  screw  last  the  nuty*;  then,  by  turning  the  ad^^ 
juster  A,  the  mark  on  the  slider  k  may  be  brought 
exactly  to  the  division  :  screw  fast  the  nut  g.  2. 
Open  the  compasses ;  cendy  lift  the  end  e  of  the 
i^rew  of  the  nut^ out  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nut  g;  move  the  beam  round  its  pillar  a,  and  slip  the 
point  e  into  the  hole  in  the  pin  n,  which  is  fixed  te 
the  under  leg ;  slacken  the  screw  of  the  not  f ;  take 
the  given  line  between  the  longer  points  of  the  com- 
passes^ and  screw  fast  the  nntf:  then  may  the  shorter 
points  of  the  compasses  be  used,  without  any  danger 
of  the  legs  changing  their  position;  this  being  one  of 
the  inconveniences  that  attended  the  proportional 
compasses^  before  this  ingenious  contrivance. 

Fig*  lOjplateZy  representsapairof  ie^m  compasses; 
they  are  used  for  takmg  off  and  transferring  divisions 
from  a  diagonal  or  nonius  scale^  describing  large 
arches,  and  bisecting  lines  or  arches.  It  is  the  inr- 
strument  upon  which  Mr.  Bird  principally  depended, 
in  dividing  those  instruments,  whose  accuracy  has 
so  much  contributed  to  the  progress  of  astronomy. 
These  compasses  consist  of  a  long  beam  made  of 
brass  or  wood,  furnished  with  two  briiss  boxes,  the 
one  fixed  at  the  end,  the  other  sliding  along  the  beam^ 
to  any  part  of  which  it  may  be  firmly  fixed  by  the 
screw  P.  An  adjusting  screw  and  micrometer  are 
adapted  to  the  box  A  at  the  end  of  the  beam ;  by 
these,  the  point  connected  therewith  may  be  moved 
with  extreme  regularity  and  exactness,  even  less  than 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Fig.  13,  plate  S,  is  a  small  pair  of  beam  compasses^ 
with  a  micrometer  and  adjusting  screw,  for  acci^ 
rately  ascertaining  and  laying  down  small  distances, 
to  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch  or  less. 

Fig.  \\y  plate  3,  represents  a  stale  of  equal  parts, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Sisson  ;  that  figured  here  cow- 
tains  two  scales;  one  of  three  chains,  the  other  of 
four  chains  in  an  inch,  being  those  most  frequently 
useds  each  of  these  is  divided  into  10  links,  which 


»^  again  subdivided  by  a  nonius  into  ftingle  links; 
the  index  carries  the  protracting  pin  for  setting  off 
die  lengths  of  the  several  station  lines  on  the  plan* 
By  means  of  an  instrunent  of  this  kind,  the  length 
ot  a-fttation  lioe  nuiy  be  laid  down  on  paper  with  as 
nach  exact aess  as  it  can  be  measured  on  land. 

OF   PARALLEL  RULES. 

Pandlel  lines  occur  so  continually  in  eveiy  species 
of  mathematical  drawing,  that  it  is  no  wonaer  so 
nany  iBstmHients  have  been  contrived  to  delineate 
them  with  more  expedition  than  could  be  eflfected  by 
the  general  geometrical  methods:  of  the  various  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose^  the  following  are  those 
most  approved. 

1.  The  commonparatlelruk,  Jig.  Ay  plate  2.  This 
consists  of  two  straight  rules,  which  are  connected 
together,  and  always  maintained  in  a  parallel  posi* 
tion  by  ihe  two  equal  and  parallel  bars,  which  move 
very  freely  on  theircentres,  or  rivets,  by  which  they 
are  fiistenedto  the  straight  rules. 

a.  The  double  paratlel  rule,  Jig.B,  plate  2.  This 
instrument  is  constructed  exactly:  upon,  the  same 
priociples  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  this  advantage^ 
diat  in  using  it,  the  moveable  rule  may  always  be  so 
plaoed^  iliat  its  ends  may  be  exactly  over,  or  evea 
with,  the  eads  of  the  fixed  rule,  whereas  in  the  for- 
mer kind,  they  are  always  shifting  away  from  the 
ends  of  the  fixed  rule. 

This  instrument  consists  of  two  equal  flat  rules^ 
sad  a  middle  piece ;  they  are  connected^tt^ether  by 
four  brass  bars,  the  ends  of  two  bars  are  rivetted  on 
tile  middle  line  of  one  of  the  straight  rules;  the  ends 
of  the  other  two  bars  are  rivetted  on  the  middle  line 
i^tbe  other  straight  rule;  the  other  ends  of  the  brass 
ban  are  taken  two  and  two,  and  rivetted  on  the  mid* 
4Iepfece^  as  is  evident  ^om  the  figure;  it  would  be 
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H^^dl^ss  to  obdenre,  that  the  brass  bars  move  fredl^ 
on  their  rivets,  as  so  many  centres. 

3.  Of  the  improved  double  parallel  rule,  Jig.  C, 
plate  2.  The  motions  of  this  rule  are  more  regular 
than  those  of  the  preceding  one^  but  with  somewhat 
more  friction  ;  its  construction  is  evident  from  the 
figure  ;  it  was  contrived  by  the  ingenious  mechanic^ 
Mr.  Haywood. 

4.  The  cross  barred  parallel  rule^  fg.  D,  plate  2. 
In  this,  two  straight  rules  are  joined  by  two  brass 
bars,  which  cross  each  other,  and  tui'n  on  their  inter- 
section as  on  a  centre  ;  one  end  of  each  bar  moves 
on  a  centre,  the  other  slides  in  a  groove,  as  the  rulei^ 
recede  from  each  other. 

As  the  foiir  parallel  rules  above  described  are  all 
used  in  the  same  way,  one  problem  will  serve  for 
them  all;  ex.  gr.  a  right  line  being  givtHy  to  drati)  a 
lineparallel  thereto  byeitherofthejoregoifig  instru^ 
ments : 

Set  the  edgie  of  the  uppermost  rule  to  the  given 
line ;  press  the  edge  of  the  lower  rule  tight  to  the 
paper  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other,  move  the 
upper  rule,  till  its  edge  coincides  with  the  giv^n 
}k)iht ;  and  a  line  drawn  along  the  edge  through  the 
point  is  the  line  required. 

5.  OJ  the  rolling  parallel  rule.  This  instrument 
Was  contrived  by  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  the  simplicity 
<Tf  the  construction  does  credit  to  the  inventor;  it 
ihust,  howeVer,  be  owned,  that  it  requires  some  prttG* 
tree  and  attention  to  use  it  with  success. 

Pig.  E,  plate  2»  represents  this  rule  ;  it  is  a  rec- 
taingular  parallelogram  of  black  ebony,  with  slips  of 
iVory  laid  on  the  edges  of  the  ruie^  and  divided  into 
ihchcs  and  t^tlths.  The  rule  is  supported  by  two 
small  wheels,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  long 
axis,  the  wheels  being  fexactly  of  the  samb  size,  and 
their  rollittg  surfaces  being  pai'allel  to  the  axis;  when 
they  Are  relied  backwards  or  forwar^s^  the  axis  and 


TUle  will  move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tliemfteWes* 
The  wheels  are  somewhat  indented,  to  prevent  their* 
eliding  on  the  paper;  small  ivory  cylinders  am  some* 
times  affixed  to  the  rollers,  as  in  this  |if(ure;  they  are 
'Called  4t>11ing  sealesu  The  circumferences  of  these 
are  so  ^adjusted,  that  they  indicate,  with  exactness^ 
the  parts  of  an  inch  moved  through  hy  the  tule. 

In  roiling  these  rules,  one  hand  only  must  be  used^ 
and  the  fingers  should"  he  placed  nesj^y  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  rule,  that  one  end  may  not  have  a  tendency 
to  move  fester  than  the  other  The  wheels  only 
should  touch  the  paper  when  the  rule  is  moving,  and 
4he  surface  of  the  paper  should  be  smooth  and  flat.  ' 

In  using  the  rule  with  the  rolling  scales,  to  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  agiven  line  at  any  determined  disUit^e^ 
adjust  the  edge  of  the  rule  to  the  given  line,  and 
pressing  the  edge  down,  raise  the  wheels  a  little  frora 
the  paper,  and  you  may  turn  the  cylinders  round,  to 
bring  the  first  division  to  the  index :  then,  if  you 
^nove  the  rule  towards  you,  look  at  the  ivory  cylinder 
on  the  left  hand,  and  the  numbers  will  shew  in  tentha 
of  an  inch,  how  much  the  rule  moves.  If  you  move 
4:fae  rule  from  you,  then  it  will  be  shewn  by  the  nam* 
bers  on  the  right  hand  cylinder. 

To  rdise  a  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  on  a 
given  line.  Adjust  the  edge  of  the  rule  to  the  line, 
placing  any  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  edge  of  the 
xule  to  the  given  point ;  then  roll  the  rule  to  any  dis^ 
tance,  and  make  a  dot  or  point  on  the  paper,  at  thtf 
same  division  on  the  edge  of  the  rule ;  through  this 
point  draw  the  perpendicular. 

To  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  awg  given  poi$it 
to  a  given  line.  Adjust  the  rule  to  the  given  line, 
and  roll  it  to  the  given  point ;  then,  observing  what 
division,  or  point,  on  the  edge  of  the  rule  the  given 
point  comes  to,  roll  the  rule  back  again  to  the  given 
line,  and  the  division,  or  point,  on  the  edge  of  the 
rule  will  shew  the  point  on  the  given  line,  to  whioh 
the  perpendicular  is  to  be  drawn* 
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duction  probably  came  from  some  German  work,  it 
has  thence  acquired  its  name.  It  consists  of  a  square 
4lnd  a  straight  rule,  th^  edge  of  the  square  is  moved  in 
Qse  by  one  hand  against  the  rule,  which  is  kept  steady 
by  the  other,  the  edge  having  been  previously  set  to 
the  given  line :  its  use  and  construction  is  obvious 
from^^.  1,  pldteS.  Simple  as  it  is  in  its  principle, 
it  has  undergone  some  variations,  two  of  which  I 
•shall  mention  ;  the  one  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Totten* 
ham  ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Marquois,  of  London* 

Mr.  JacksofCs^Jig.  6,  plate  5  j  consists  of  two  equal 
triangular  pieces  of  brass,  ivory,  or  wood,  ABC, 
D  £  F,  right  angled  at  B  and  £ ;  the  edges  A  B 
and  A  C  are  divided  into  any  convenient  number  of 
equal  parts,  the  divisions  in  each  equal ;  B  C  and 
D  £  are  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts 
as  A  C,  one  side  of  D  £  F  may  be  divided  as  a  pro* 
«mctor. 

To  draw  a  line  G  H^Jig*  V,  plate  2,  parallel  to  m 
given  line,  through  a  point  P,  or  at  a  given  distance* 

Place  the  edge  D  £  upon  the  given  line  I  K,  and 
let  the  instrument  form  a  rectangle,  then  slide  the  up* 
per  piece  till  it  come  to  the  given  point  or  distance, 
keeping  the  other  steady  with  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
the  line  G  H.  By  moving  the  piece  equal  distances 
by  the  scale  on  B  C,  any  number  of  equidistant  pa- 
jrallels  may  be  obtained. 

If  the  distance, ^^.  X,  plate  2,  between  the  given 
dnd  required  lines  be  considerable,  place  A  B  upon 
I  K,  and  £F  against  AC,  then  slide  the  pieces  al- 
*ernately  till  D  E  comes  to  the  required  point ;  in 
this  manner  it  is  easy  also  to  construct  aiiy  square  or 
rectangle,  &c. 

From  any  given  point  or  angle  ^^fig*  Sy  plate  2, 1o 
let  fall  or  raise  a  perpendicular  on  a  given  tine.  Place 
cither  of  the  edges  A  C  upon  G  P,  and  slide  A  B 
upon  it,  till  it  comes  to  the  point  P,  and  draw  P  H. 

To  divide  a4ine  into  amf  proposed  number  of  equal 
partSy  fg.  T,  plate  2-.    Find  the  proposed  number 
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HI  the  scale  B  O,  and  let  it  termitiate  at  G,  then  pTactt 
the  rules  in  a  rectangular  form,  and  move  th^  whole 
about  the  point  G,  till  the  side  D  £  touches  H;  novT 
iDove  r>  one,  two,  or  three  divisions,  according  to  th« 
number  and  size  of  the  required  divisions,  down  B  C^ 
md  make  a  dot  at  I,  where  D  £  cuts  the  line  for  the 
first  part;  then  move  one  or  more  divisions  as  before, 
make  a  second  dot^,  and  thus  proceed  till  the  whole 
be  completed* 

Of  Marquois^s  parallel  scaler.  The&e  consist  of  a 
right  angled  triangle,  whose  hjrpothenuse,  or  longest 
side,  is  three  times  the  length  of  the  shortest,  and 
two  rectangular  »cal(?s.  It  is  from  this  relative  length 
of  the  hypotbenuse  that  these  scales  derive  their  pe- 
culiar advantages,  and  it  is  this  alone  that  renden 
tbem  different  from  the  common  German  parallel 
nile:  for  this  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mar« 
quois. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  the  German  rule 
applying  equally  to  those  of  Mr.  Marquois's,  I  shaH 
proceed  to  explain  their  chiefand  peculiar  excellence. 
On  each  edge  of  the  rectangular  rule  are  placed  two 
scales,  one  close  to  the  edge,  the  other  within  this. 
The  outer  scale,  Mr.  Marquois  ter^ds  the  artificial 
scale,  the  inner  one,  the  natural  scale :  the  divisions 
on  the  outer  are  always  three  times  longer  than  those 
on  the  inner  scale,  as,  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
this  invention,  they  must  always  bear 'the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  that  the  shortest  side  of  th^ 
right  angled  triangle  does  to  the  longest.     The  tri- 
angle has  a  line  near  the  middle  of  it)  to  serve  as. an 
index,  or  pointer  ;  when  in  use,  this  point  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  O  division  of  the 
scales ;  the  numbers  on  the  scales  are  reckoned  both 
Ways  fixHn  this  division ;  consequently,  by  confining 
tlie  fnle^  and  sliding  the  triangle  either  way,  parallel 
lines  may  be  drawn  on  either  side  of  a  given  line,  at 
any  distance  pointed  out  by  the  index  on  the  triangle. 
Tlie  advBntag!^^  of  this  contrivance  are :  1.  That  the 
tkht  is  greatly  assisted,  as  the  divisions  on  the  evter 
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9calc  are  so  much  larger  than  those  of  the  inner  one>' 
and  yet  answer  the  same  purpose,  for  the  edge  of  the 
right  angled  triangle  only  moves  through  one  third 
of  the  space  passed  over  by  the  index.  2.  That  it 
promotes  accuracy,  for  all  error  in  the  setting  of  the 
index,  or  triangle,  is  diminished  one  third- 
Mr.  Marquois  recommends  the  young  student  to 
procure  two  rules  of  about  two  feet  long,  having  one 
of  the  edges  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  and  seve- 
ral triangles  with  their  hypothenuse  in  different  pro- 
portions to  their  respective  perpendiculars.  Thus,  if 
vou  would  make  it  answer  for  a  scale  of  twenty  to  an 
inch,  the  hypothenuse  must  be  twice  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular ;  if  a  scale  of  30  be  required,  three 
times ;  of  40,  four  times ;  of  50,  five  tijnes,  and  so 
on.  Thus  also  for  intermediate  proportions :  if  a 
scale  of  25  is  wanted,  the  hypothenuse  must  be  in 
the  proportion  of  25  to  ]0  or  5  to  2  ;  if  35,  of  35  to 
10  or  7  to  2,  &c.  Or  a  triangle  may  be  formed,  in 
which  the  hyi)othenuse  may  be  so  set  as  to  bear  any 
required  proportion  with  the  perpendicular.* 

OF  THE  PEOTRACTOa. 

l^is  is  an  instrument  used  to  protract,  or  lay  down 
an  angle  containing  any  number  of  degrees^  or  to 
find  how  many  degrees  are  contained  in  any  given 
angle.  There  are  two  kinds  put  into  cases  of  mathe- 
matical drawing  instruments ;  one  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram* 
The  circle  is  undoubtedly  the  only  natural  measure 
of  angles;  when  a  straight  line  is  therefore  used,  the 
divisions  thereon  are  derived  from  a  circle,  or  its  pro* 
perties,  and  the  straight  line  i«  made  use  of  for  some 
relative  convenience :  it  is  thus  the  parallelogram  is 
often  used  as  a  protractor,  instead  o{  the  senticircle, 
because  it  is  in  some  cases  more  convenient,  and  that 
other  scales,  &c.  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

*  Keith's  improvement  on  Marquois's  ScsleB,  plate  S2fjtg»  S, 
%  4,  and  5,  will  be  hereafter  described.    Edit. 
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Hit  semicircular  protractoryjig.  2^  plate  3,  is  di- 
vided into  1 80  equal  parts  or  degrees,  which  are  num- 
bered at  every  tenth  degree  each  way,  for  the  conve- 
nicncy  of  reckoning  either  from  the  right  towards 
the  left,   or  from  the  left  towards  the  right ;  or  the 
more  easily  to  lay  down  an  angle  from  either  end  of 
^Kne,  beginning  at  leach  end  with  10,  !20,  &c.  and 
proceeding  to  1 80  degrees.     The  edge  is  the  diame- 
ter of  the   semicircle,  and  the  mark  in  the  middle 
points  out  the  cenfre.  Fig.  3,  plate  3,  is  ^  protractor 
in  tkejorm  of  a  parallelogram:  the  divisions  arc  bere^ 
as  in  the  semicircular  one,  numbered  both  ways;  the 
blank  side  represents  the  diameter  of  a  circle.   The 
side  of  the  protractor  to  be  applied  to  the  paper  is ' 
made  fiat,  and  that  whereon  the  degrees  are  marked, 
is  chamfered  or  sloped  away  to  the  edge,,  that  an 
angle  may  be  more  easily  measured^  and  the  divi- 
sions set  o6F  with  greater  exactness. 

Protractors  oj  horn  are,  from  their  transparency, 
Tery  convenient  in  measuring  angles,  and  raising 
perpendiculars.  When  they  are  out  of  use,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  book  to  prevent  their  warping. 

TJpon  some  protractors  the  numbers  denoting  the 
angle  ibr  regular  polygons  are  laid  down,  to  avoid  the 
troable  of  a  reference  to  a  table,  or  the  operation  of 
'dividing ;  thus,  the  number  5,  for  a  pentagon  is  set 
against  72^ ;  the  number  6,  for  a  hexagon,  against 
6o^;  the  num^r  7>  for  a  heptagon,  against  bl'^^i 
and  so  on. 

Protractors  for  the  purposes  of  surveying  will  be 
described  in  their  proper  place. 

A^lication  of  the  protractor  to  use.  1 .  A  number 
of  degrees  being  given,  to  protract ,  or  lay  down  an 
angle,  whose  measure  shall  be  equal  thereto. 

Thus,  to  lay  down  an  angle  of  6o  degrees  from  the 
point  A  of  the  line  A  B,  Jig.  14,  plate  3,  apply  the 
diameter  of  the  protractor  to  the  line  A  B,  so  that  the 
centre  thereof  may  coincide  exactly  with  the  point 
A ;  then  with  a  protracting  pin  make  a  fine  dot  at 
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C  against  6p  upon  the  limb  of  the  protractor ;  now 
remove  the  protractor^  and  draw  a  line  from  A 
through  the  point  C,  and  the  angle  CAB  contains 
the  given  number  of  degrees. 

2,  Tojini  the  number  of  degree  contained  in  a 
given  angle  B  A  C. 

Place  tiie  centre  of  the  protractor  upon  thie  angu- 
lar point  A,  and  the  fiducial  edge,  or  diameter,  ex« 
actly  upon  the  line  AB;  then  the  degn^e  upon  tl»c 
limb  that  is  cut  by  the  line  C  A  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  given  angle,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
found  to  be  6o  degrees. 

3.  From  a  given  point  A,  in  the  line  A  B,  to  erect 
u  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

Apply  the  protractor  to  the  line  A  B,  so  th^t  the 
centre  may  coincide  with  the  point  A,  and  the  divi- 
sion marked  QO  may  be  cut  by  the  line  A  B,  Uief>  ft. 
line  D  A  drawn  against  the  diameter  of  the  protrac- 
tor will  be  perpendicular  to  A  B. 

Further  uses  oF  this  instrument  will  occur  in  most 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  its  use  in  constructing 
polygons,  which  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads.  Indeed,  the  general  use  being  explained,  the 
particular  application  must  be  left  to  the  practitioner^ 
or  tliis  work  would  be  unnecessarily  swelled  by  a  te- 
dious detail  and  continual  repetitions, 

0¥  THE   PLAIN   SCALE* 

The  divisions  laid  down  on  tbe  plain  scale  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  having  more  immediate  netation 
to  the  circle  and  its  properties,  the  other  being  n^sre* 
ly  concerned  with  dividing  straight  lines. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  though  arch^ 
of  a  circle  are  the  most  natural  measures  of  an  angle, 
yet  in  many  cases  right  lines  were  substituted,  aft 
being  more  convenient;  for  the  comparison  of  one 
right  line  with  another,  is  OKire  natural  and  easy,  than. 
the  comparisoa  ^f  a  right  line  with  a  cufve ;  he^cr 
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k  is  usual  to  measure  the  quantities  of  angles  not  by 
tfie  arch  itself,  which  is  described  on  the  angular 
pmnt)  but  by  certain  lines  described  about  tliat  arch« 
See  definitions. 

The  lines  laid  down  on  the  plain  scales  for  the 
neasuring  of  angles,  or  the  protracting  scales,  are^ 
!•  A  line  of  chords  marked  cho.  2.  A  line  of  sines 
marked  sin.  of  tangents  marked  tan^  of  semitan- 
gents  marked  st.  and  of  secants  marked  sec.  this  last 
is  often  upon  the  same  line  as  the  sines^  because  its 
gradations  do  not  begin  till  the  sines  end. 

There  are  two  other  scales,  namely,  the  rhumbs^ 
mvked  RU.  and  long^  marked  lon.  Scales  of  lati« 
tude  and  hours  are  sometimes  put  upon  the  plaia 
scale ;  but,  as  dialling  is  now  but  seldom  studied, 
they  are  only  made  to  order. 

The  divisions  used  for  measuring  straight  lines  are 
called  scales  of  equal  partSy  and  are  of  various  length* 
lor  the  convenience  of  delineating  any  figure  of  a 
large  or  smaller  size^  according  to  the  fancy  or  pur- 
poses of  the  draughts-man.     They  are,  indeed,  no- 
thing more  than  a  measure  in  miniature  for  laying 
down  upon  paper^  &c.  any  known  measure,  as  chains, 
yards,  feet,  &c.  each  part  on  the  scale  answering  to 
one  foot,  one  yard,  &c.  and  the  plan  will  be  larger 
or  smaller,  as  the  scale  contains  a  smaller  or  a  greater 
number  of  parts  in  an  inch.     Hence  a  variety  of 
scales  is  useful  to  lay  down  lines  of  any  required 
length,  and  of  a  convenient  proportion  with  respect 
Id  the  size  of  the  drawing.     If  none  of  the  scalea 
kappen  to  suit  the  purpose,  recourse  should  be  had. 
to  tfle  /me  oj  lines  on  the  sector  ;  for,  by  the  differ*- 
ent  openings  of  that  instrument,  a  line  of  any  lengtk 
my  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  any  per^ 
soa  chooses. 

Sales  <^  equal  parts  are  divided  into  two  kinds^ 
&e  oae  sittip^^i  the  other  diagonally  divided. 
^-      ^f    th^   simply  divided  socles  are  generally 
^110  above  another  i^pon  ths  same  ri^e^  they 
"    5  •••■ 
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dre  (Tivided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  tefigtn 
of  the  rule  will  admit  of;  the  numbers  placed  on  the 
right  hand  shew  how  many  parts  in  an  inch  each 
scale  is  divided  into..  The  upper  scale  is  sometimes 
shortened  for  the  sak6  of  introducing  another^  called 
the  line  of  chords. 

The  first  of  the  larger,  or  primary  divisions,  on 
every  scale  is  subdivided  into  10  equal  parts,  which 
small  parts  are  those  which  give  a  name  to  the  scale; 
thus  it  is  called  a  scale  of  20,  when  20  of  thesie  di- 
visions are  equal  to  one  inch.  If,  therefore,  these 
lesser  divisions  be  taken  as  units,  and  each  repre- 
sents one  league,  one  mile,  one  chain,  or  one  yard, 
&c.  then  will  the  larger  divisions  be  so  many  tens  ; 
but  if  the  subdivisions  are  supposed  to  be  tens,  the 
larger  divisions  will  be  hundreds. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  it  were  required  to  set 
oft*  from  either  of  the  scales  of  cqu^l  parts  ^,  36,  or 
^360  parts,  either  miles  or  leagues.  Set  one  foot  of 
your  compasses  on  3,  among  the  larger  or  primary 
divisions;  and  open  the  other  point  till  it  falls  on  the 
6th  subdivision,  reckoning  backwards  or  towards 
the  left  hand.  Then  will  this  extent  represent  44, 
36,  or  360  miles  or  leagues,  &c.  and  bear  the  same 
proportion  in  the  plan  as  the  line  measured  does  to 
tb#*  thing  rdpresented. 

To  adapt  these  scales  to  feet  and  inches,  the  first 
primary  division  is  often  duodecimal ly  divided  by  an 
tii>per  line ;  therefore,  to  lay  down  any  number  of 
feet  and  inches,  as  for  instance,  eight  feet  eight  inches, 
extend  the  companses  from  eight  of  the  lai^r  to 
eight  of  the  upper  small  ones,  and  that  distance  laid 
down  on  the  plan'  will  represent  eight  feet  eight 
inches. 

OJ  the  scale  of  equal  parts  diagonally  divided. 
T'>e  nso  of  this  scale  is  the  same  as  those  already 
dest-ribed..  But  by  it  a  plane  may  be  more  accurate- 
ly <5i7ided  than  by  the  former;  for  any  one  of  the 
Ui;>cr  divisions  may  by  this  be  subdivided  into  100^ 
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equal  parts  $  ftnd,  tlierefore,  if  the  scale  contains  10 
of  tbe  larger  divisions^  any  number  under  1000  may 
be  laid  down  with  accuracy. 

The  dii^nal  scale  is  seldom  placed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  rule  with  the  other  plotting  scales. 
The  first  division  of  the  diagonal  scale^  if  it  be  a 
foot  long,  is  generally  an  inch  divided  into  100  equal 
parts,  and  at  the  opposite  end  there  is  usually  half  aa '. 
inch  divided  into  100  equal  parts.  If  the  scale  be  six 
inches  long,  one  end  has  commonly  half  an  inch^ 
the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  subdivided  into  lOQ 
equal  parts. 

The  nature  of  this  scale  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  considering  its  construction.  For  this 
purpose  : 

First.  Draw  eleven  parallel  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tances ;  divide  the  upper  of  these  lines  into  such  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  the  scale  to  be  expressed 
is  intended  to  contain;  from  each  of  these  divi- 
sions draw  perpendicular  lines  through  the  eleven  pa- 
rallels. 

Secondly.  Subdivide  the  first  of  these  divisions 
into  ten  equal  parts^  both  in  the  upper  and  lowef 
lines. 

Thirdly.  Subdivide  again  each  of  these  subdivi- 
sions, by  drawing  diagonid  lines  from  the  10th  below 
to  the  gth  above ;  from  the  8th  below  to  the  7th 
above ;  and  so  on,  till  from  the  first  below  to  the  O 
above :  by  these  lines  each  of  the  small  divisions  is 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and^  consequently,  the  whole 
first  space  into  100  equal  parts  ;  for,  as  each  of  the 
subdivisions  is  one^tenth  part  of  the  whole  first  space 
or  division,  so  each  paraUel  above  it  is  one-tentn  of 
such  subdivision,  and,  consequently,  one-hundreth 
part  of  the  whole  first  space ;  and  if  there  be  ten  of 
tbe  larger  divisions,  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  space. 

If,  therefore,  the  larger  divisions  be  accounted  as 
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anitSj  the  first  subdivisions  will  be  tenth  purts  of  an 
unit,  and  the  seconds  iwrked  by  the  diagonal  ujpon 
the  parallels,  hundredth  parts  of  the  unit.  But,  if  we 
fuppose  the  Ifirger  divisions  to  be  tens,  the  first  sub- 
divisions will  1^  units,  and  the  second  tenths.  If 
the  larger  are  hundreds,  then  will  the  first  be  ten?, 
and  the  second  units. 

The  nun>bers,  therefore,  5/6,  57, 6f  5,76,  are  all 
expressible  by  the  same  extent  of  the  compasses : 
thus,  setting  one  foot  in  the  number  five  of  the 
larger  divisions,  extend  the  other  along  the  sixth  pa- 
rallel to  the  seventh  diagonal.  For,  if  the  five 
larger  divisions  be  taken  for  &eO,  seven  of  the  first 
^uMivisions  will  be  70,  which  upon  the  sixth  pa* 
rallel,  taking  in  six  of  the  second  subdivisions  for 
units,  makes  the  whole  number  576.  Or,  if  the 
five  larger  divisions  be  taken  for  five  tens,  or  50, 
seven  of  the  first  subdivisions  will  be  seven  units, 
a|id  the  six  second  subdivisions  upon  the  sixth  pa- 
xallel,  will  be  six  tenths  of  an  unit.  Lastly,  if  the 
five  larger  divisions  be  only  esteemed  as  five  units, 
tlien  will  the  seven  first  subdivisions  be  seven  tenths, 
and  the  six  second  subdivisions  be  the  six  hundredth 
parts  of  an  unit. 

Of  the  me  of  the  scales  of  equal  parts.  Though 
what  I  have  already  said  on  this  heacl  may  be  deemed 
suflicient,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  introduce  a  few 
more  examples,  in  order  to  render  the  young  prac« 
titioner  more  perfect  in  the  management  of  an  in- 
strument, that  will  be  continually  occurring  to  him 
in  practical  geometry.  He  will  have  already  observed, 
that  by  scales  of  equal  parts  lines  may  he  laid  down, 
or  geometrical  figures  constructed,  whose  right-lined 
sides  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  any  given 
numbers. 

Ejpample  1 .  To  take  off  the  number  A,7^from  a 
diagonal  scale.  Set  one  foot  of  the  compasses  on 
the  point  where  the  fourth  vertical  line  cuts  the 
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seventh  horizontal  line,  and  extend  the  other  foot  to 
the  point  where  the  ninth  diagonal  cuts  the  seventh 
horizontal  line* 

Example  2.  7b  take  off  the  numher  7^^A.  Ob- 
serve the  points '  where  the  sixth  horizontal  cuts 
the  seventh  vertical  and  fourth  diagonal  line,  the 
extent  between  these  points  will  represent  the  nam* 

lo  the  first  exan) pie  each  priknaiy  division  is  taken 
for  one,   in  the  second  it  is  takeri  fbr  ten^ 

Example  3.  To  lay  down  a  line  of  7,85  chaim  by 
the  diagonal  scale.  Set  one  point  of  your  compasses 
wfaere  the  eighth  parallel,  coutiting  upwards,  cut^ 
the  seventh  vertical  line ;  and  extend .  the  other 
point  to  the  intersection  of  the  same  eighth  parallel 
with  the  fifth  diagonU.  Set  off  the  extent  7,85  thus 
found  on  the  line. 

Example  4.  To  measure  by  the  diagonal  scale  a 
he  that  is  already  laid  down.  Take  the  extent  of 
the  line  in  your  compasses,  place  one  foot  on  the 
first  vertical  line  that  will  bring  the  other  foot  among 
the  diagonals ;  move  both  feet  upwards  till  one  of 
iiem  fall  into  the  point  where  the  diagonal  from  the 
oearest  tenth  cuts  the  same  parallel  as  is  cut  by  the 
other  on  the  vertical  line ;  then  one  loot  shews  the 
diain,  and  the  othei*  the  hundredth  parts  or  odd 
links.  Thus,  if  one  foot  is  on  the  eighth  diagonal 
of  the  fourth  parallel,  while  the  other  is  on  the  same 
parallel,  but  coincides  with  the  twelfth  vertical,  we 
have  12  chains,  48  links,  or  12,48  chains. 

Example  S.  Three  adjacent  paTts  of  htiy  right- 
hed  triangle  being  given, '  to  form  the  plan  thereof 
Thufi  suppose  tht  base  of  a  triangle, fg.  15,  plate  3^ 
40  chains,  the  angle  ABC  equal  to  s6  deg.  and  angle 
B  A  C  eqtuil  to  4 1  deg. 

Draw  the  line  A  B,  atid  from  any  of  the  scales  of 
equal  parts  take  off  40,  and  set  it  on  the  same  line 
am  A  to  B  for  the  base  of  the  triangfle ;  at  the 
points  A,  B,  make  the  angle  ABC  equal  to  86 
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degrees,  and  B  A  C  to  41,  and  the  triangle  will  he 
.  formed  ;  then  take  in  your  compasses  the  length  of 
the  side  A  C,  and  apply  it  to  the  same  scale^  and  you 
will  find  its  length  to  be  14  chains ;  do  the  same  by 
'  the  side  B  C,  and  you  will  find  it  measure  27  chains^ 
and  the  protractor  will  shew  that  the  angle  A  C  B 
contains  103  degrees. 

Example  6.  Given  the  base  A  B,^g.  l6,plate  3, 
of  a  triangle  327  yardSy  the  angle  C  A  B  44°  Mf,  and 
the  side  AC^  208  yards,  to  constitute  the  said 
triangle,  andjind  the  length  of  the  other  sides. 

Draw  the  line  AB  at  pleasure,  then  take  327 
parts  from  the  scale,  and  lay  it  from  A  to  B  ;  set 
the  centre  of  the  protractor  to  the  point  A,  lay 
'  oif  44°  30\  and  by  that  mark  draw  A  C ;  then 
take  with  the  compasses  from  the  same  scale  208, 
and  lay  it  from  A  to  C,  and  join  C  B,  and  the 
parts  of  the  triangle  in  the  plan  will  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  real  parts  in  the 
field  do. 


OF  THE  REMAINING  LINES  ON  THE  PLAIN 
SCALE. 


OF  THE   PROTRACTING   SCALESw 

I.  Of  the  line  of  chords.  This  line  is  used  to 
set  off  an  angle  from  a  given  point  in  any  right  line, 
or  to  measure  the  quantity  of  an  angle  already  laid 
down. 

Thus  to  draw  a  line  Ae^fig.  14,  plate  3,  that 
shall  make  with  the  line  AB  an  angle,  contain- 
ing a  given  number  of  degrees,  suppose  40  degrees* 

Open  your  compasses  to  the  extent  of  6q  degrees 
upon  the  line  of  chords,  (which  is  alvf^ys  equal  to 
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tbe  radius  of  the  <:trcle  of  projection,)  and  letting 
one  foot  in  the  anjruiar  Wiit,  with  that  extent  de- 
scribe aa  arch  ;  then  taking  the  extent  of  40  de<- 
gms  from  the  said  chord  line,  set  it  off  from  the 
given  line  on  the  arch  described  at  e;  a  right  line 
diawn  fironi  the  given  point,  through  the  point 
marked  upon  the  arch,  will  form  the  required  angle. 
The  degrees  contained  in  an  angle  already  laid 
down,  are  found  nearly  in  the  same  majiner ;  for 
iastance,  to  measure  the  angle  CAB.  Fram  the 
centre  describe  an  arch  with  the  chord  of  6o  de- 
grees, and  the  distance  C  B,  measured  on  the  line 
of  chords,  will  give  the  number  of  degrees  contained 
in  the  angle. 

If  the  number  of  degrees  are  more  than'  QO, 
they  must  be  measured  upon  the  chords  at  twice : 
thus,  if  lOO  degrees  were  to  be  practised,  6o  may 
be  taken  from  the  chords,  and  those  degrees  be  laid 
off  twice  upon  the  arch.  Degrees  taken  from  the 
diords  are  always  to  be  counted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  scale. 

Of  the  rhumb  line.    This  is,  in  fact,  a  line  of , 
dK>ra8  constructed  to  a  quadrant  divided  into  eiffht 
parts  or  points  of  the  compass,  in  order  to  fieu^ili* 
tite  the  work  of  the  navigator  in  laying  down  a  ship*s 
course. 

Tlius^  supposing  the  ship's  course  to  be  N  N  £^ 
and  it  be  required  to  lay  down  that  angle.  Draw 
die  line  AB,j^^.  14,  plate  3,  to  represent  the  meri- 
dian, and  about  the  point  A  sweep  an  arch  with  the 
eboixl  of  60  d^rees  ;  then  take  the  extent  to  the  se^ 
cond  rhumb,  from  the  line  of  rhumbs,  and  set  it  off 
00  the  arch  from  B  to  e,  and  draw  the  line  A  e,  and 
tbe  angle  B  A  e  will  represent  the  ship's  course.  The 
second  rhumb  was  taken,  because  N  N  £  is  the  se* 
cond  point  ftom  the  north. 

Of  the  line  of  longitudei.  The  line  of  longitudes 
is  a  line  divided  into  sixty  unequal  parts,  and  so  ap- 
plied to  the  line  of  chords,  as  to  shew  by  inspection^ 
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the  number  of  equatorial  miles  contained  in  a  de^ 
gree  on  any  parallel  of  latitude.  The  graduated 
line  of  chords  is  necessary,  in  order  to  shew  the  la- 
titudes; the  line'of  longitude  sheivs  the  quantity  cf 
a  degree  on  each  parallel  in  sixtieth  parts  of  an  equa** 
torial  degree,  that  is,  miles.  The  use  of  tliis  line 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  exaihple,  A  ship 
in  latitude  44*^  12' N.  sails  E.  79  miles,  required 
her  difference  of  longitude.  Opposite  to  44-J.  nearest 
equal  to  the  latitude  on  the  line  of  chords,  stands  43 
on  the  line  of  longitude,  which  is  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  miles  in  a  degi-ee  of  longitude  in  that  latitude* 
Whence  as  43  :  6o  ::  79  :  J 10  miles,  the  difference 
of  longitude. 

The  lines  of  tangents,  semitangents,  and  secants 
serve  to  jind  the  centres  and  poles  of  projected  cir- 
cles in  the  sterec^fraphical  projection  of  the  sphere. 

The  tine  of  sines  is  principally  used  for  the  ortho* 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere ;  but  as  the  appli- 
cation of  these,  lines  is  the  same  as  that  of  similar 
lines  on  the  sector,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the 
explanation  of  those  lines  in  our  description  of  that 
instrument. 

The  lines  of  latitudes  and  hours  pre  used  con-r 
jointly,  and  serve  very  readily  to  mark  the  hour  lines 
in  the  construction  of  dials ;  they  are  generally  ou 
the  most  complete  sorts  of  scales  and  sectors ;  for  the 
uses  of  which  see  treatises  on  dialling.* 

*  I  think  it  however  best  to  give  the  young  student  here  the 
simple  method  of  drawing  theh'nes  for  a  dial  by  the  bommon  scales 
of  latitudes  and  hours.  It  is  the  most  ready  way,  and  when  the 
lines  are  correctly  laid  down,  on  an  extent  n'om  9  to  12  inches  or 
inore,  the  hour  lines  of  the  dial  may  be  delineated  even  to  a  mi- 
nute of  time,  for  an  horizontal  dial f  plated,  figs.  19, 19*.  Draw  two 
pandlel  lines,  as  a  double  meridian  line  a  i  c  £?,  at  a  distance  apart 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  stile  or  gnomon,  on  your 
dial  plane.  Intersect  it  at  right  angles  by  another  line,  called 
the  6  oVlock  line,  e/^  from  the  scale  df  latitudes  take  the  latitude 
pf  the  place  with  the  compasses,  and  set  that  extent  irom  c  to  e 
and  from  a  iofon  the  6  o'cbdc  line,  then  taking  the  whole  6 
i^ours  between  the  parts  of  the  compasses  firoip  fhe  scale,  with 
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Amidst  the  variety  of  mathematical  inttraments 
that  have  been  contrived  to  &cilitate  the  art  of 
drawing,  there  is  none  to  extensive  in  its  use,  or 
^  sach  general  application  as  the  sector.     It  is  an 

^  extent  set  ome  foot  in  the  point  e,  and  with  the  other  intersect 

the  meridian  line  cd  aid.    uo  the  same  from /to  A,  and  draw 

tlie  right  lines  c  dj^lk,  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  scale 

of  hours.   Place  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the  l^imiing  of  ths 

scale  at  XII«  and  extending  the  other  to  any  hour  on  the  scale,  laj 

these  extents  off  from  £/ towards  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  andfron 

h  towards/* for  the  forenoon*  In  the  same  manner  the  quarters  or 

minutes  may  be  laid  down  if  required      The  edge  of  a  ruler  being 

placed  on  the  point  c,  draw  the  first  five  afternoon  hours  from 

thai  point  thcpogh  the  marks  1,  2»  8,  4,  5,  on  the  line  (/e,  and 

continue  the  linets  of  IV  and  V  through  the  centre  c  to  the  other 

ade  of  the  dial  for  the  like  hours  of  the  morning :  lay  a  ruler  on 

the  poiat  a  and  draw  the  last  five  forenoon  hoursi  through  the 

BBarks  5,  4,  S,  2,  ]»  as  the  liney*i  continuing  the  hour  lines  of 

Vn  and  Vm  through  the  centre  a  to  the  other  side  of  the  dial, 

ibr  the. evening  hours,  and  figure  the  houss  to  the  respective  lines. 

To  make  the  gnomon.    From  the  line  of  chords  always  placed 

sn  the  same  dialling'  scale  take  the  extent  of  60*,  ana  describe 

from  the  cendtre  a  the  archf  ^,  then  with  the  extent  of  thclati- 

tode  of  the  place,  siropose  London  51^°  taken  from  the  line  of 

diords,  set  one  foot  in  a  and  cross  the  arch  with  the  other  at  n. 

From  the  centre  at  a  draw  the  line  afr  for  the  axis  of  the  gnomon 

s  g  u  and  fironi^  let  fall  the  peipendicular  g  %  vpen  the  meridiini 

line  a  f,  and  there  will  be  formed  a  triangle  agi  for  a  plate  or  tri-  ^ 

angular  frame  similar  to  this  triangle,  of  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 

traiof  the  parallel  lines  achd  which  must  be  made  and  set  upright 

between  them  touching  at  a  and  b :  its  hypothennse  or  axis  a  g  will 

be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  when  the  dial  is  fixed  truly^ 

and  of  course  cast  its  shadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day.  To  make  an 

tT9d  south  dial^  take  the  com{dement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

which  for  London,  is  90^  less  S\^  =  S8i^  from  the  scale  of  lati- 

Codes,  and  procreed  in  all  respects  for  the  hour  lines,  as  above  for 

the  horizontal  dial,  only  reversing  the  hours,  and  limiting  them 

to  the  VI,  and  for  the  pomon  making  the  angle  of  the  stile's 

ii^fat  equal  to  the  co-latitude  384,  ^^  ^%-  ^ 

Lines  of  chc^ds,  and  inclinations  of  meridians,  are  used  when 
Uk  hoar  aoglea  are  given  in  tables  of  degrees,  &c. 

For  the  easiest  and  best  methods  of  fixing  dials,  see  my  Method 
if  finding  a  Meridian  Line  to  set  Bun  Dials^  Clocks^  Watches^  &c. 
8rD.    EMT. 
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universal  scale,  uniting  as  it  were,  angles  and  pa» 
rallel  lines,  the  rule  and  the  oompass,  which  are 
the  only  means  that  geometry  makes  use  of  for 
measuring,  whether  in  speculation  or  practice.  The 
real  inventor  of  this  valuable,  instrument  is  unknown ; 
yet  of  so  much  merit  has  the  invention  appeared, 
that  it  was  claimed  by  Galileo,  and  disputed  by 
nations. 

'  This  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the. tenth 
definition  of  the  third  book  of  Euclid,  where  he  de- 
fines the  sector  of  a  circle*  It  is  formed  of  two  equal 
rules,  (^g.  4  and  5,  plate  3,)  A  B,  D  B,  called  legs  ; 
these  legs  are  moveable  about  the  centre  C  of  a 
joint  d  e  f,  and  will,  consequently,  by  their  difierent 
openings,  represent  every  possible  variety  of  plane 
angles.  The  distance  of  the  extremities  of  these 
rules  are  the  subtenses  or  chords,  of  the  arches  they 
describe. 

Sectors  are  made  of  different  sizes,  but  their 
length  is  usually  denominated  from  the  length -of 
the  legs  when  the  sector  is  shut.  Thus  a  sector 
of  six  inches,  when  the  legs  are  close  together, 
forms  a  rule  of  12  inches  when  opened;  and  a 
foot  sector  is  two  feet  long,  wlien  opened  to  its 
greatest  extent  In  des<^ribing  the  lines  usually 
placed  on  this  instrument,  I  refer  to  those  comnionly 
laid  down  on  the  best  six-inch  brass  sectors.  But  as 
the  principles  are  the  same  in  all,  ^nd  the  difierences 
little  more  than  in  the  number  of  subdivisions,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  no  difficulty  will  occur  in  the 
application  of  what  is  h^re  said  to  sectors  of  a  larger 
radius. 

Of  this  instrument,  Dr.  Priestley  thus  speaks  in 
his  Treatise  on  Perspective.  "  Besides  the  small 
sector  in  the  common  pocket  cases  of  instruments, 
I  would  advise  a  person  who  proposes  to  learn  to 
draw,  to  get  another  of  one  foot  radius.  Two 
sectors  are  in  many  cases  exceeding  useful,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;    and  I   would  not  advise  a 
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person  to  be  sparing  of  expence  in  procuring  a  very 
good  instrument,  the  uses  of  Mrhich  are  so  various 
and  important.'* 

The  scales,  or  lines  graduated  U]x>n  the  faces  of 
the  instrument,  and  which  are  to  be  used  as  sa> 
toral  lines,   proceed   from    the  centre;   and   are, 

1.  Two  scales  of  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg, 
marked  lin.  or  l.  each  of  these  scales,  from  the . 
great  extensiveness  of  its  use,  is  called  the  line  of 
lines.  2.-  Two  lines  of  chords,  marked  cho.  or  c. 
3.  Two  lines  of  secants,  marked  sec.  or  s.  A  line 
of  polygons,  marked  pol.  Upon  the  other  face, 
the  sectoral  lines  are,  l.Two  lines  of  sines,  marked 
sin.  or  s.  2.  Two  lines  of  tangents,  marked  tan. ' 
3.  Between  the  lines  of  tangents  and  sines,  there  is 
another  line  of  tangents  to  a  lesser  radius  to  supply 
the  defect  of  the  former,  and  extending^  from  45^ 
to  75^ 

Each  pair  of  these  lines  (except  the  line  of  po- 
lygons) is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  equal  angles  at 
the  centre,  and  consequently  at  whatever  distance 
the  sector  be  opened,  the  angles  will  be  alwajrs 
respectively  equal.  That  is,  the  distance  between 
lO^and  10  on  the  line  of  lines,  will  be  equal  to  60 
and  6o  on  the  line  of  chords,  gO  and  QO  on  the 
line  of  sines,  and  45  and  45  on  the  line  of  tan* 
gents. 

Besides  the  sectoral  scales,  there  are  others  on 
each  face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edges, 
and  used  as  those  of  the  common  plain  scale. 
JThere  are  on  the  face.  Jig.  5.     1 .  A  line  of  inches* 

2.  A  line  of  latitudes.  3.  A  line  of  hours.  4.  A 
line  of  inclination  of  meridians.  5.  A  line-  of 
chords.  On  the  face,  jig.  4,  three  logarithmic 
scales,  namely,  one  of  numbers,  one  of  sines,  and . 
one  of  tangents ;  these  are  used  when  the  sector  is 
fully  opened',  the  legs  forming  one  line ;  their  .use 
will  be  explained  when  we  treat  of  trigonometry. 

To  read  and  estimate  the  divisions  on  the  sectoral 
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iines.  The  value  of  the  divisions  on  mbst  of  the 
lines  are  determined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to 
them  ;  these  proceed  by  tens,  which  constitute  the 
divisions  of  the  first  ordcr^  and  are  numbered  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  the  value  of  the  divisions  on  the 
line  of  lines,  diat  are  distinguished  by  figures^  is 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  represent  any  value  that 
is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figures  ],  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
may  denote  either  10,  20,  30,  40;  or  100,  200,  30O, 
400,  and  so  on. 

The  line  of  lines  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  to  10;  these  may  be  called  di- 
visions of  the  first  order ;  each  of  tibese  are  again 
subdivided  into  10  other  equal  parts  which  may 
be  called  divisions  of  the  second  order  ^  and  each  of 
these  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  forming  divi- 
sions of  the  third  order. 

The  divisions  on  all  the  scales  are  contained 
between  four  parallel  lines;  those  of  the  first 
order  extend  to  the  most  distant ;  those  of  the  third, 
to  the  least ;  those  of  the  second  to  the  intermediate 
parallel. 

When  the  whole  line  of  lines  represents  100, 
the  divisions  of  the  first  order,  or  those  to  which 
the  figures  are  annexed,  represent  tens ;  those  of 
the  second  order,  units;  those  of  the  third  order, 
the  halves  of  these  units.  If  the  whole  line  repre- 
sents ten,  then  the  divisions  of  the  first  order  are 
units ;  those  of  the  second,  tenths ;  and  the  thirds, 
twentieths. 

In  the  line  of  tangents,  the  divisions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  affixed,  are  the  degrees  expressed  by 
those  niimbers.  Every  fifth  degree  is  denoted  by  a 
line  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest ;  between  every 
number  and  each  fifth  degree,  there  are  four  divi- 
sions,  longer  than  the  intermediate  adjacent  ones, 
these  are  whole  degrees;  the  shorter  ones,  or  those 
of  the  third  order,  are  30  minutes. 

From  the  centre,  to  6o  degrees,  the  line  of  sines  is 
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diirided  like  the  line  of  tangents ;  from  60  to  70,  it 
is  divided  only  to  every  degree ;  from  70  to  80,  to 
every  two  degrees;  from  80  to  90,  the  division 
must  be  estimated  by  the  eye. 

The  divisions  on  the  tine  of  chords  are  to  be  esti* 
mated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The  lesser  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two. 
degrees  from  46  to  60;  but  from  50  to  60,  to  every 
degree ;  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  secants  from  O  to  10,  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  eye  ;  from  20  to  50  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrees  ;  firom  50  to  60,  to  every  degree ;  and  from 
(So  to  the  end,  to  every  half  degree. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  LAW   OR   FOUNDATION   OF 
SECTORAL  LINES. 

Let  C  A,  C  B,  Jig.  17^  plate  3,  represent  a  pair 
of  sectoral  lines,  (ex.  gr.  those  of  the  line  of  lines,) 
forming  the  angle  A  C  B ;  divide  each  of  these  lines 
into  four  equal  parts,  in  the  points  H^  D,  F,  A ; 
I,  E,  G,  B;  draw  the  lines  HI,  DE,  FG,  AB. 
Then  because  C  A,  C  B,  are  equal,  their  sections  are 
also  equal,  the  triangles  are  equiangular,  having  a 
common  angle  at  C,  and  equal  angles  at  the  base; 
and  therefore,  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  will  be 
proportional ;  for  as  C  H  to  C  A,  so  is  li  I  to  A  B, 
and,  therefore,  as  C  A  to  C  H,  so  is  A  B  to  H I^ 
and,  consequently,  as  C  H  to  H  I,  so  is  C  A  to 
A  B ;  and  thence  if  C  H  be  one-fourth  of  C  A, 
H  I  will  be  one-fourth  of  A  B,  and  so  of  all  other 
sections. 

Hence,  as  in  all  operations  on  the  sectoral  lines, 
there  are  two  triangles,  both  isosceles  and  equi- 
angled;  isosceles,  because  tl^e  pairs  of  sectoral 
lines  are  equal  by  construction;  equiangled,  be- 
cause of  the  common  angle  at  the  centre  ;  the  sides 
encompassing  the  equal  angles  are,  therefore,  pro- 
portionalt 
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Hence  also,  if  the  lines  C  A^  C  B,  represent  the 
Nne  of  chords,  sines,  or  tangents ;  that  is,  if  C  A, 
AB  be  the  radius,  and  the  line  C  F  the  chord,  sine, 
or  tangent  of  any  proposed  nunAer  of  degrees, 
then  the  line  F  G  will  be  the  chord,  sine,  or  tar^- 
gent,  of  the  same  number  of  degrees,  to  the  radius 
AB. 

OF     THE     GENERAL      MODE      OF      USING      SECTORAL 

LINES. 

It. is  necessary  to  explain,  in  this  place,  a  few 
terms,  either  used  by  other  writers  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  sector,  or  such  as  we  may  occiisionaliy 
use  ourselves.  "^ 

-  The  solution  of  questions  on  the  sector  is  said  to 
be  simple  J  when  the  work  is  begun  and  ended  on  the 
same  Une;  compound,  when  the  operation  begins  on 
one  line,  and  is  finished  on  the  other. 

The  operation  varies  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  compasses  are  applied  to  the  sector.  If  a  mea- 
sure be  taken  on  any  of  the  sectoral  lines,  begin- 
ning at  the  centre,  it  is  called  a  lateral  Stance. 
But  if  the  measure  be  taken  from  any  point  in  one 
line,  to  its  corresponding  point  on  the  line  of  the 
same  denomination,  on  the  other  leg,  it  is  called  a 
transverse  or  parallel  distance. 

The  divisions  of  each  sectoral  line  are  bounded 
by  three  parallel  lines ;  the  innermost  of  these  is 
that  on  which  the  points  of  the  compasses  are  to 
be  placed,  because  this  alone  is  the  line  which 
goes  to  the  centre,  and  is  alone,  therefore,  the  sec- 
toraj  line. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  general  in- 
stances of  the  manner  of  operating  with  the  sector, 
and  then  proceed  to  practical  geometry,  exemplify- 
ing its  use  further  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  as 
occasion  oflors. 

Multiplication  by  the  Une  of  lines.    Make  the 
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lateral  distance  of  one  of  the  fiiciors  the  paraller  dis--' 
tance  of  10;  then  the  parallel  distance  of  the  other 
factor  is  the  product/ 

Example.  Multiply  5  by  6,  extend  the  com** 
passes  from  the  centre  of  the  sector  to  5  on  the 
primary  divisions,  and  open  the  sector  till  this  dis** 
tance  become  the  parallel  distance  from  10  to  lO 
on  the  same  divisions;  then  the  parallel  distance 
irom  6  to  6^  extended  from  the  centre  of  the  sector^ 
shall  reach  to  3,  which  is  now  to  be  reckoned  30i., 
At  the  same  opening  of  the  sector,  the  parallel  dis- 
tance of  7  shall  reach  from  the  centre  to  35^  that  of 
8  shall  reach  from  the  centre  to  40,  &c. 

Division  by  the  line  of  Unes.  Make  the  lateral 
distance  of  the  dividend  the  parallel  distance  of 
the  divisor,  the  parallel  di&tance  of  10  is  the  quo* 
taent.  Thus,  to  divide  30  by  5,  make  the  lateral 
distance  of  30,  viz.  3  on  the  primary  divisions,  the 
parallel  distance  of  5  of  the  same  divisions ;  then 
the  parallel  distance  of  10,  extended  from  the  centre^ 
shall  reach  to  6. 

Proportion  by  the  line  of  lines.  Make  the  lateral 
distance  of  the  second  term  the  parallel  distance  of 
the  first  term ;  the  parallel  distance  of  the  third  term 
is  the  fourth  proportional. 

Example.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  8,  4, 
and  6,  take  the  lateral  distance  of  4,  and  make  it  the 
parallel  distance  of  8  ;  then  the  parallel  distance  of 
6,  extended  from  the  centre,  shall  reach  to  the 
fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  same  manner  a  third  proportional  is  found 
to  two  numbers.  Thus,  to  find  a  third  propor- 
tional to  8  and  4,  the  sector  remaitiing  as  in  the 
former  example,  the  parallel  distance  of  4,  extended 
from  the  centre,  shall  reach  to  tlie  third  propor- 
tional 2,  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  number  to  be 
made  a  parallel  distance  be  too  great  for  the  sector, 
some  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  an- 
swer multiplied  by  the  number  by  which  the  first 
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number  was  divided.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to 
find  a  fourth  proportional  to  4^  8,  and  6 ;  because 
the  lateral  distance  of  the  second  term  8  cannot  be 
made  the  parallel  distance  of  the  first  term  4,  take 
the  lateral  distance  of  4,  viz.  the  half  of  8,  and 
make  it  the  parallel  distance  of  the  first  term  4  ; 
then  the  ^parallel  distance  of  the  third  term  6,  ahall 
reach  from  the  centre  to  6,  viz.  the  half  of  12.  Any- 
other  aliquot  part  of  a  number  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  like  manner,  if  the  number  proposed 
be  too  small  to  be  made  the  parallel  distance,  it  may 
be  multiplied  by  some  number,  and  the  answer  is  to 
be  divided  by  the  same  number. 

To  protract  angles  hy  the  line  of  Chords.  Case  1 . 
When  the  given  degrees  are  under  6o.  1.  With 
any  radius  A  B,  Jig.  14,  plate  3,  on  A  as  a  centre, 
describe  the  arch  B  G.  2.  Make  the  same  radius  a 
transverse  distance  between  6o  and  60on  the  line  of 
chords.  3.  Take  out  the  transverse  distance  of 
the  given  degrees,  and  lay  this  on  the  arch  from  B 
towards  G,  which  will  mark  out  the  angular  dis- 
tance required. 

Case  2.  When  the  given  degrees  are  more  than 
6o.  1.  Open  the  sector,  and  describe  the  arch  as 
before.  2.  Take  4^  or  4-  of  the  given  degrees,  and 
take  the  transverse  distance  of  this  4-  or  -i^,  and  lay 
it  oflF  from  B  towards  G,  twice,  if  the  degrees  were 
halved,  three  times  if  the  third  was  used  as  a  trans- 
verse distance. 

Case  3.  When  the  required  angle  is  less  than  6 
degrees;  suppose  3.  1.  Open  the  sector  to  the 
given  radius,  and  describe  the  arch  as  before. 
2.  Set  off  the  radius  from  B  to  C.  3.  Set  oft*  the 
chord  of  57  degrees  backwards  from  C  to  f^  which 
yi'iW  give  the  arc  f  B  of  three  degrees. 


(    ^7    ) 


SOME    USES     OF     THE     SECTORAL    SCALES    of    SINES^ 
XAKGEMTS^   AND   SECANTS.* 

Given  the  radiusofacirckj  (suppose  etjual  to  two 
inches^)  required  the  sine  and  tangent  oj  28®  30  to 
that  radius. 

Solution.  Open  tlie  sector  so  that  the  trans- 
Tene  distance  of  QO  and  90  on  the  sines^  or  of  45 
and  45  on  the  tangents^  may  be  equal  to  the  given 
radius,  viz.  two  inches;  then  will  the  transverse  dis* 
tance  of  38^  3(/,  taken  from  the  sines  be  the  length 
of  that  sine  to  the  given  radius  ;  or  if  taken  from  the 
ttngentSy  will  be  the  length  of  that  tangent  to  the 
2[iven  radius. 

Bui  if  the  secant  of  28^  30'  was  required? 

Make  the  given  radius,  two  inches,  a  transverse 
distance  to  O  and  O,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  of 
secants ;  and  then  take  the  transverse  distance  of  the 
degrees  wanted,  viz.  28^  30\ 

A  tangent  greater  than  45®  (suppose  6(f)  is  found 
thus. 

Make  the  given  radius,  suppose  two  inches,  a 
transverse  distance  to  45  and  45  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scale  of  upper  tangents;  and  then  the 
required  number  60*  may  be  taken  from  this  scale. 

The  scales  of  upper  tangents  and  secants  do  not 
nin  quite  to  70  degrees;  and  as  the  tangent  and 
secant  may  be  sometimes  wanted  to  a  greater 
number  of  degrees  than  can  be  introduced  on  the 
sector,  they  may  be  readily  found  by  the  help  of  the 
annexed  table  of  the  natural  tangents  and  secants 
of  the  degrees  above  7^;  the  radius  of  the  circle 
being  unity. 

•  Bobertson  on  Mathematical  Instruments. 
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Degrees. 

Nat.  Tangent. 

Nat.  Secant. 

76 

4,011 

4,133 

77 

4,331 

4,445. 

78 

4,701 

4,810 

79 

5,144 

5,241 

80 

5,671 

5,759 

81 

6,314 

6,392 

82 

7,115 

7,185 

83 

8,144 

8,205 

84 

9,514 

9,-567 

85 

11,430 

11,474 

V  86 

14,301 

14,335 

87 

19,081 

19,107 

88 

28,636 

28,654 

f   89 

57,290   J 

57,300 

Measure  the  radius  of  the  circle  used  upon  any 
scale  of  equal  parts.  Multiply  the  tabular  number 
by  tlie  parts  in  the  radius^  and  the  product  will  give 
tlie  length  of  the  tangent  or  secailt  sought^  to  be 
taken  from  the  same  scale  of  equal  parts. 

Example.  Required  the  length  of  the  tangent 
and  secant  of  80  degrees  to  a  circle^  whose  radium 
medsured  on  a  scale  of  2b  parts  to  an  inchy  is  47  ir 
of  those  parts  ? 

tangent.  secant* 

Against  80  degrees  stands        5,071  5,759 

The  radius  is  47,5  47,5 


28355 
39697 
22684 


28795 
40313 
23036 


269,3725       273,5525 

So  the  length  of  the  tangent  on  the  twenty-fifth 
scale  will  be  269^  nearly.  And  that  of  the  secant 
about  2734. 

Or  thus.    The  tangent  of    any  number  of  de» 


gTMi  may  be  taken  from  the  sector  at  once ;  if  the 
ndiua  of  the  circle  can  be  made  a  transverse  dis* 
tance  to  the  complement  of  those  degrees  on  the 
bwer  tangent. 

Example.  To  find  the  tangent  of  78  degrees  to 
a  radius  qf  two  inches. 

Make  two  inches  a  transverse  .distance  to  12  de« 
grees  on  the  lower  tangents  ;  then  the  transversa 
distance  of  45  degrees  will  be  the  tangent  of  78  de« 

gteca^ 

In  like  manner  the  secant  of  any  number  of  de« 
grees  may  be  taken  from  the  sines,  if  the  radius  of 
the  circle  can  be  made  a  transverse  distance  to  the 
oo-sine  of  those  degrees.  vThus  making  two  inches 
a  transverse  distance  to  the  sine  of  12  degrees  ;  then 
the  transverse  distance  of  90  and  QO  will  be  the  se- 
cant of  78  degrees. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  degrees 
answering  to  a  given  line,    expressing  the  lengths 
(tf  a  tangent  or  secant,  which  is  too  long  to  be  mca« 
sored  on  those  scales,  when  the  sector  is  set  tQ  the 
given  radius. 

Thus,  for  a  tangent,  make  the  giveif  line  a  trans-* 
verse  distance  to  45  and  45  on  the  lower  tangents ; 
tfaen  take  the  given  radius,  and  aj^ply  it  to  the  lower 
tangents ;  and  the  degrees  where  it  becomes  a  trans* 
verse  distance  is  the  co«tangent  of  the  degrees  an*^ 
swering  to  the  given  line. 

And  for  a  secant ;  /nake  the  given  line  a  trans- 
verse distance  to  90  and  00  on  the  sines.  Then 
the  degrees  answering  to  the  given  radius,  applied 
as  a  transverse  distance  on.  the  sines,  will  be  the 
co-sine  of  the  decrees  answering  to  the  given  secant 
line. 

Given  tht  length  of  the  sine,  tangent  ^  or^secant  of 
any  degrees;  to  find  the  length  of  the  radius  to  that 
lifie,  tangent ^  or  secant. 

Make  the  given  length  a  transverse  distance  to  itf 
{iren  degretts  orx  its  respective  scale ;  then^. 
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In  the  ^iffes.  The  tran?erse  distance  of  90  and  90 
yitiYl  be  the  radius  dotight. 

tn  the  lower  tangents.  The  transverse  distance  of 
45  and  45,  near  the  end  of  the  sector^  will  be  the 
radius  sought. 

In  the  upper  tangents.  The  transverse  distance 
of  45  and  45,  taken  towards  the  centre  of  the  sector 
on  the  line  of  upper  tang<ents,  will  be  the  centre 
sought. 

In  the  secant.  The  transverse  distance  of  O.  and  O, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  secants,  near  the  centre  of 
the  sector,  will  be  the  radius  sought. 

Given  the  radius  and  any  line  representing  asine^ 
tangent,  or  secant  \  to  Jitid  the  degrees  correspond* 
ing  to  that  line. 

SoLUtioN.  Set  the  sector  to  the  given  ra4ius, 
according  as  a  sine,  or  tangent,  or  secant  is  con- 
cerned. • 

Take  the  given  line  between  the  compasses; 
apply  the  two  feet  transversely  to  the  scale  con- 
cerned, and  slide  the  feet  along  till  they  both  rest  on 
like  divisions  on  both  legs ;  then  will  those  divisions 
shew  the  degrees  and  parts  corresponding  to  the 
given  line. 

Toj^ndihe  length  of  a  versed  sine  to  a  given  num* 
ber  of  degrees^  and  a  given  radius. 

Make  the  transverse  distance  of  90  and  90  on  the 
sines,  equal  to  the  given  radius. 

Take  the  transverse  distance  of  the  sine  comple-^ 
ment  of  the  given  degrees. 

If  the  given  degrees  are  less  than  90,  the  difference 
between  the  sine  complement  and  the  radius  gives 
the  versed  sine.  / 

If  the  given  degrees  are  more  than  QO,  the  sum  of 
the  sine  complement  and  the  radius  gives  the  versed 
sine. 

To  open  the  legs  of  the  sector;  so  that  the  corres^ 
ponding  double  scales  of  lines,  chords,  sines^  and 
tangents^  may  make  each  a  right  angle. 
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Oft  the  lines  J  make  the  lateral  distance  10,  a 
distance  between  eight  on  one  leg^  and  six  on  the 
other  leg. 

On  the  sines  J  make  the  lateral  distance  90,  a  trans* 
verse  distance  from  45  to  45  ;  or  from  40  to  50 ;  or 
from  30  to  60 ;  or  from  the  sine  of  any  degrees  to 
tioeir  odaipletnent* 

Or  on  the  sinesj  make  the  lateral  distance  of  45  a 
transverse  distance  between  30  and  30. 


SELECT  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS. 

Science  may  suppose,  and  the  mitul  conceive 
things  as  possible,  and  easy  to  be  eflfected,  in  which 
art  and  practice  often  find  insuperable  diflficuhies. 
*'  Pure  science  has  to  do  only  with  ideas ;  but  in 
the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use  of  life,  we  are 
constrained  to  submit  to  the  imperfections  of  matter 
and  the  influence  of  accident/*  Thus  practical  geo- 
metry shews  how  to  perform  what  theory  supposes ; 
in  the  theory,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  only 
a  right  conception  of  the  objects  on  which  the  de- 
monstrations are  founded  ;  drawings  or  delineations 
being  of  no  further  use  than  to  assist  the  imagina- 
tion, and  lessen  the  exertions  of  the  mind.  But  in 
practical  geometry,  we  not  <mly  consider  the  things 
as  possible  to  be  eifected,  but  are  to  teach  the  ways, 
the  instruments,  and  the  operations  by  which  they 
may  be  actually  performed.  It  is  not  sufficient  here 
to  shew,  that  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  between 
two  points,  or  a  circle  described  about  a  centre,  and 
then  demonstrate  their  properties;  but  we  must 
actually  delineate  them,  and  exhibit  the  figures  to 
the  senses :  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  drawiVig 
of  a  straight  line,  which  occurs  in  all  geometrical 
operations,  and  which  in  theory  is  conceived  as  easy 
to  be  efiected,  is  in  practice  attended  with  conside- 
Able  diflSculties. 

To  draw  a  straight  line  between  two  points  upon 

£2 
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a  plane,  we  lay  a  rule  so  that  the  straight  edge 
thereof  may  just  pass  by  the  two  points ;  then  mov- 
ing a  fine  pointed  needle,  or  drawing  pen,  along 
this  edge,  we  draw  a  line  from  one  point  to  the  other, 
which  for  common  purposes  is  sufficiently  exact; 
but  where  great  accuracy  is  required,    it  will   be 

^  found  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  rule  equally, 
with  respect  to  both  the  points,  so  as  not  to  be 
nearer  to  one  point  than  the  other.  It  is  difficult 
also  so  to  carry  tlie  needle  or  pen,  that  it  shall  nei- 
ther incline  more  to  one  side  than  the  other  of  the 
rule ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  rule 
that  shall  be  perfectly  straight.  If  the  two  points  be 
very  far  distant,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  with  accuracy  and  exactness;  a  circular  line 
may  be  described  more  easily^  and  more  exactly, 
than  a  straight,  or  any  other  line,  though  even  then 
many  difficulties  occur,  when  the  circle  is  required 
to  be  of  a  large  radius. 

It  is  from  a  thorough  consideration  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, tliat  geometricians  will  not  allow  those 
lines  to  be  geometrical^  which  in  their  description 
require  the  sliding  of  a  point  along  the  edge  of  a 
rule,  as  in  the  ellipse,  and  several  other  curve 
lines,  whose  properties  have,  been  as  fiilly  investi- 
gated, and  as  clearly  demonstrated,  as  those  of  the ' 
circle.  ' 

From  hence  also  we  may  deduce  some  of  those 
maxims  which  have  been  introduced  into  practice 
by  Bird  and  Smeaton,  which  wilt  be  seen  m  their 

^proper  place.  And  let  no  one  consider  these  reflec- 
tions as  the  effect  of  too  scrupulous  exactness,  or  as 
an  unnecessary  aim  at  precision  ;  for  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  in  geography,  naviga- 
tion and  astronomy,  is  built  on  observation,  and  all 
observations  are  made  with  instruments,  it  follows, 
that  the  truth  of  the  observations,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  deductions  therefrom,  will  principally  depend 
fin  the  exactness  with  which  the  instruments  are 


made  and  divided ;  and  that  these  sciences  will  ad- 
vance in  proportion  as  those  are  less  difficult  in  their 
use^  and  more  perfect  in  the  performance  of  their  re* 
spective  operations.  . 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  virhich  proves  more 
clearly  the  distinction  between  mind  and  body,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other^  than  a  re- 
flection on  the  rigid  exactness  of  speculative  geo- 
metry, and  the  inaccuracy  of  practice,  that  is  not 
directed  by  theory  on  one  hand,  and  its  approxima-* 
tion  to  perfection  on  the  other,  when  guided  by  a  just 
theory. 

In  theory,  most  figures  may  be  measured  to  an 
almost  infinite  exactness,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
inaccurate  and  gross,  than  the  ordinary  methods  of 
mensuration;  but  an  intelligent  practice  finds  a 
medium,  and*  corrects  the  imperfection  of  our  me- 
chanical organs,  by  the  resources  of  the  mind.  If 
we  were  more  perfect,  there  would  be  less  room  for 
the  exertions  of  our  mind,  and  our  knowledge  would 
be  less. 

If  it  had  been  easy  to  measure  all  things  with 
exactness,  we  should  have  been  ignorant  of  many 
curious  properties  in  numbers,  and  been  deprived 
of  the  advantages  we  derive  from  Ic^rithms,  sines, 
tangents,  &c.  If  practice  were  perfect,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  should  have  ever  been  in  possession 
of  theory. 

We  sometimes  consider  with  a  kind  of  envy,  the 
mechanical  perfection  and  exactness  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  some  animals ;  but  this  per^ 
fection  which  does  honour  to  the  Creator,  does  little 
to  them ;  they  are  so  perfect,  only  because  they  are 
beasts* 

The  imperfection  of  our  organs  is  abundantly  made 
np  by  the  perfection  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  to  be  the  artificers. 

If  any  vnsh  to  see  the  difficulties  of  rendmng 
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pi*actice  as  perfect  as  theory,  and  the  W6nderflil  re^ 
sources  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  attain  this  degree  of 

gsrfectioii,  let  him  consider  the  operations  of  General 
oy,  at  Hounslow-heath  ;  operations  that  cannot  be 
too  much  considered,  nor  too  much  praised  by  every 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  geometry.  See  Philosophy 
Trans,  vol.  80,  et  seq. 

Problem  1,  To  erect  a  perpendicular  at  or  near 
the  end  oj  a  given  right  line,  C  H^Jig*  5,  plate  4* 

Method  1.  On  C,  with  the  radius  C  D,  describe 
a  faint  arc  ef  on  D ;  with  the  saine  radius,  cross 
e/at  G ;  on  G  as  a  centre,  with  the  same  radius, 
(}escribe  the  arc  D  £  F  (  set  ctf  the  e^ctent  D  G  twice, 
that  is  from  D  to  £, .  and  from  £  to  F.  Join  the 
points  D  and  F  by  a  right  line,  and  it  will  be  th^ 
per}.endicular  required. 

Method  2,  Jig.  5.  On  any  point  G,  with  the 
radius  D  G,  describe  an  arc  F£][}:  then  a  rule 
laid  on'  C  and  G,  will  cut  this  arc  in  P,  a  line  join« 
ing  the  points  F  and  D  will  be  the  required  perpen^ 
^icular. 

Method  3,  1 .  From  the  point  Cyfg.  6,  plate  4, 
with  any  radius  describe  the  wcrnrn^  cutting  the 
line  A  C  in  r.  2.  From  the  point  r,  with  the  same 
radius,  cross  the  arc  in  n,  and  from  the  poiiit  n, 
cross  it  in  m.  3.  From  the  points  n  and  m,  with 
the  same,  or  any  other  radius,  describe  two  arcs 
cutting  each  other  in  8.  4.  Through  the  points  S 
and  C,  draw  the  line  SC,  and  it  will  be  theperpen* 
dicular  required. 

Method  4.  By  the  line  of  lines  on  the  sector^  Jig.  7, 
plate  4.  1.  Tskke  the  extent  of  the  given  line  AC. 
2.  Open  the  sector,  till  this  extent  is  a  transverse 
distance  oetween  8  and  8.  3.  Take  out  the  trans^ 
verse  distance  between  6  and  6^  and  from  A  with 
that  extent  sweep  a  faint,  arc  at  B.  4.  Take  out 
the  distance  between  JO  and  10,  and  with  it  from 
C^  cress  the  former  arc  at  B*    5.  A  line  drawn 
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through  A  and  B,  will  be  the  perpendicular  re- 
quired; the  numbers  6^  8^  10>  are  used  as  multiply 
of  3,  4,  5. 

By  this  method^  a  perpendicular  may  be  easily  and 
accurately  erected  on  the  ground. 

Method  5-  Let  A  C,^^,  7,  plate  4,  be  the  given 
line,  and  A  the  given  point.  1.  At  any  point  D, 
with  the  radius  D  A^  describe  the  arc  £  AB.  a.  With 
a  rule  on  £  and  D,  cross  this  arc  at  B.  3.  Through 
A  and  B  draw  a  right  line^  and  it  will  be  the  required 
perpendicular. 

Problem  2.  To  raise  a  perpendicular  from  the 
middlcj  or  any  other  point  G^  of  a  given  line  A  B* 
fig.  8,  plate  4. 

1.  On  G,  with  any  convenient  distance  within 
the  limits  of  the  line,  mark  or  set  off  the  points  n 
and  m,  2.  From  n  and  m  with  any  radius  greater 
than  G  A,  describe  two  arcs  intersecting  at  C» 
3.  Join  C  G  by  a  line^  and  it  will  be  the  perp^ndi-^ 
cular  required. 

Problem  3.  From  a  given  point  C,  fg.  9* 
plate  Ay  out  of  a  given  line  A  B^  to  let  fall  aperpen-^ 
Ocular. 

When  the  ppint  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  middle 
of  the  line,  this  problem  is  the  converse  of  the  pre* 
ceding  one.  Therefore,  1.  From  C,  with  any  ra- 
dius, describe  the  arc  nm»  2.  From  mn,  with 
the  same,  or  any  other  radius,  describe  two  arcs  in* 
tersecting  each  other  at  S.  3.  Through  the  points 
C  S  draw  the  line  C  S,  which  will  be  the  required 
line. 

When  the  point  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  it  is  the  converse  of  Method  5,  Problem  1, 
fig.  7,  plate  4. 

1  •  Draw  a  faint  line  through  B,  and  any  conve« 
nient  point  £,  of  the  line  A  C.  2.  Bisect  this  line 
at  D.  3«  From  D  with  the.  radius  D  £,  descril^ 
an  arc  cuttwg  A  C  at  A*    4*  Through  A  and  B 
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• 

draw  the  line  A  B^  *  and  it  will  be  the  perpendicular 
required. 

Another  method.  1.  From  Ay^g.  Q,  plate  4,  or 
any  other  point  in  AB,  with  the  radius  AC,  de-^ 
scribe  the  arc  CD.  2.  From  any  other  point  n, 
with  the^radius  n  C,  describe  another  arc  cutting  the 
former  in  C  and  D.  3.  Join  the  point  CD  by  a  line 
C  G  D,  and  C  G  will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

Problem  4.  Through  a  given  point  C,  to  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  A  B,  Jig.  lO, 
plate  4. 

1 .  On  any  point  D,  (within  the  given  line,  or 
without  it,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  C,)  de« 
scribe  an  arc  passing  through  C,  and  cutting  the 
given  line  in  A.  2.  With  the  same  radius  describe 
another  arc  cutting  A  B  at  B.  3.  Make  B  £  equal 
to  AC.  4.  Draw  a  Hne  CE  through  the  point  C 
and  £,  and  it  will  be  the  required  parallel. 

This  problem  answers  whether  the  required  line  is 
to  be  near  to,  or  far  from  the  given  line ;  or  whether 
the  point  D  is  situated  on  A  B,  or  any  where  be* 
tween  it  and  the  required  line. 

Problem  5.  At  the  given  point  D,  to  make  an 
angle  equal  to  a  given  angle  ABC,  fig.  12,  plate  4. 

1.  From  B,  with  any  radius,  describe  the  arc 
n  m,  cutting  the  legs  B  A,  B  C,  in  the  points 
n  and  m.  2.  Draw  the  line  Dr,  and  from  the 
point  D,  with  the  same  radius  as  before,  describe 
the  arc  r  s.  3.  Take  the  distance  m  n,  and  apply 
it  to  the  arc  r  s,  from  r  to  s.  4.  Through  jthe 
points  D  and  s  draw  the  line  D  s,  and  the  angle 
r  D  s  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  m  B  n,  or  A  B  C  as 
required. 

Problem  6.  To  extend  with  accuracy  a  ^hort 
straight  line  to  any  assignable  length  ;  or^  through 
two  given  points  at  n  small  distancejrom  each  other 
to  draw  a  straight  line. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  line  as  short  as-  that 
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between  A  and  l^ifg*  11,  plate  4,  is  required  to  be 
extended  to  a  considerable  length,  which  is  scarce 
attainable  by  the  help  of  a  rule  alone;  but  may  be 
performed  by  means  of  this  problem,  without  error. 
Let  the  given  line  be  A  B,  or  the  two  points  A  and 
B ;  then  from  A  as  a  centre,  describe  an  arch  C  B  D ; 
and  from  tiie  point  B,  lay  off  B  C  equal  to  B  D;  and 
from  C  and  D  as  centres,  with  any  radius,  describe 
two  arcs   intersecting  at  £•     From  the  point  A  de- 
scribe the  arc  F  £  G,  making  £  F  equal  to  £  G ; 
then  from  F  and  G  as  centres,  describe  two  arcs 
intersecting  at  H,  and  so  on :   then  a  straight  line 
from  B  drawn  through  £  will  pass  in  continuation 
tfirough  H,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  line  may 
be  extended  to  any  assignable  length. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  STRAIGHT  LINES. 

Problem  7.  To  bisect  dr  dhide  a  given  straight 
line  A  B  into  two  equal  parts^Jig.  13,  plate  4. 

1.  On  A  and  B  as  centres,  with  ^ny  radius  greater 
than  half  A  B,  describe  arcs  intersecting  each  other 
at  C  and  D.  2.  Draw  the  line  C  D,  and  the  point 
F,  where  it  cuts  A  B,  will  be  the  middle  of  the 
line. 

If  the  line  to  be  bisected  be  near  the  extreme  edge 
of  any  plane,  describe  two  pair  of  arcs  of  different 
radii  above  the  ^ven  line,  as  at  C  and  £ ;  then  a  line 
C  produced,  will  bisect  A  B  in  F. 

By  the  lint  of  lines  on  the  sector.  1.  Take  AB 
in  the  compasses.  2.  Open  the  sector  till  this  extent 
is  a  transverse  distance  between  10  and  ]0.  3.  The 
extent  from  5  to  5  on  the  same  line,  set  off  from  A 
or  B,  gives  the  half  required :  by  this  means  a  given 
liae  may  be  readily  divided  into  2,  4,  8,  l6,  32,  64, 
128,  kc.  equal  parts. 

Problem  8.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  A  B 
into  amy  number  of  equal  parts^  for  instance,  Jive* 
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Method  ^jjig^  14,  plate  4.  l.  Through  A>  one 
extremity  of  the  line  A  B,  draw  A  C,  making  %ny 
angle  therewith.  2.  Set  off  on  this  line  from  A  to 
H  a«  many  equal  parts  of  any  length  as  A  B  is  to 
be  divided  into,  3.  Join  HB.  4c.  Parallel  (o  H  B 
draw  lines  through  the  points  D^  £,  F,  G,  and  these 
will  divide  the  line  AB  into  the  parts  required. 

Second  metkody  Jig.  1 5,  plate  4.  l .  Through  S 
Jraw  L  D|  forming  any  angle  with  A  B.  'i.  Take 
any  point  D  either  above  or  below  A  B,  and  through 
D,  draw  D  K  parallel  to  A  B.  .3.  On  D  set  off  five 
equal  parts  D  F,  FG,  G  H,  H  I,  I  K.  4.  Through 
A  and  K  draw  A  K,  cutting  B  D  in  L.  5.  Lines 
drawn  through  L,  and  the  points  F,  G,  H,  I^  K^ 
will  divide  the  line  A  B  into  the  required  number 
of  parts* 

Third  method.  Jig,  1 7,  plate  4.  1 .  From  the  ends 
of  the  line  A  B,  draw  two  lines  A  C,  B  D,  parallel 
to  each  other.  2.  In  each  of  these  lines^  beginning 
at  A  and  B,  set  off  as  many  equal  parts  less  one,  as 
A  B  is  to  be  divided  into,  in  the  present  instance 
four  equal  parts,  A  I,  I K,  K  L9  L  JVf,  on  A  C;  and 
four,  B  E,  E  F,  F  G,  GH,  on  B  D.  3,  Draw  lines 
from  M  to  E,  from  L  to  F,  K  to  G,  I  toH»  and 
A  B  will  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 

Fourth  methodjjig.  1 6,  plate  4,  l .  Draw  any  two 
lines  C  E,  D  F,  parallel  to  each  other.  2.  Set  off 
on  each  of  these  lin^s,  beginning  at  C  and  D,  any 
number  of  equal  parts.  3.  Join  each  point  in  C  £ 
with  its  opposite  point  in  D  F.  4.  Take  the  extent 
of  the  given  line  in  your  compasses.  5,  Set  one  foot 
of  the  compasses  opene<^i  to  this  extent  in  D,  and 
move  the  other  about  till  it  crosses  N  G  in  I.  6« 
Join  D  \f  which  being  equal  to  A  B  transfer  the 
divisions  of  D 1  to  A  B,  and  it  will  be  divided  as 
required.  H  M  is  a  line  of  a  different  length  to  b^ 
divided  in  the  same  number  of  parts. 

The  foregoing  methods  are  introduoedon  wcoiint 
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not  only  of  their  own  peculiar  advantages,  but  be-t 
cause  they  also  are  the  foundation  of  several'mecha- 
nical  methods  of  division. 

Problem  9.    To  cut  off  from  a  given  line  A  B 
any  odd  part,  as  4^,  i^th,  ^thj  \th,  S^c.  of  that  line^ 
Jig.  18,  plate  4. 

1.  Draw  through  either  end  A,  a  line  A  C,  form-* 
ing  any  angle  with  A B.  2.  Make  AC  equal  to 
A  B.  3.  Through  C  and  B  draw  the  line  CD.  4. 
Make  B  D  equal  to  C  B.  b.  Bisect  A  C  in  a«  6. 
A  rule  on  a  and  t)  will  cut  off  aB  equal  -^d  of 
AB. 

If  it  be  required  to  divide  A  B  into  five  equal  parts. 
1.  Add  unity,  to  the  given  number,  and  halve  it, 
6  +  1  =  6>  4  =  3.  2.  Divide  A  C  into  three  parts; 
or,  as.AB  is  equal  to  A  C,  set  off  A  b  equal  A  a.  3. 
A  rule  on  D,  and  b  will  cut  off  b  B  -i^th  part  of  A  B. 
4.  Divide  A  b  into  four  equal  parts  by  two  bisections, 
and  AB  will  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 

To  divide  AB  into  seven  equal  parts,  7  +  1  =  8, 
4  ss:  4.  ]  •  Now  divide  A  C  into  four  parts,  or  bi- 
sect aC  in  c,  and  c  C  will  be  the  4th  of  A  C.  2.  A 
rale  on  c  and  D  cots  off  c  B  -f  th  of  A  B.  3.  Bisect 
A  c,  and  the  extent  c  B  will  divide  each  half  into 
'three  equal  parts,  and  consequently  the  whole  line 
into  seven  equal  parts.  * 

To  divide  A  B  into  nine  equal  parts,  9+^=10 
V  =  ^«  Here,  1.  Make  A  d  equal  to  A  b,  and  d  C 
will  be -t-th  of  AC.  2.  A  rule  on  D  and  d  cuts  off 
d  B  ^  of  A  C.  3.  Bisect  A  d.  4.  Halve  each  of 
these  bisections,  and  A  d  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts.  5.  The  extent  d  B  will  bisect  each  of  these, 
and  thus  divide  A  B  info  nine  equal  parts. 

If  any  odd  number  can  be  subdivided,  as  9  by  3, 
then  first  divide  the  given  line  into  three  parts,  and 
take  the  third  as  a  new  line,  and  find  the  third  there* 
of  as  before,  which  gives  the  ninth  part  reqiiired. 

Method  2.  Let  D  B,  J^^.  1 9,  plate  4,  be  the  given 
line.     1.  Make  two  equilateral    triangles  ADB, 
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C  D  By  one  on  each  side  of  the  line  D  B.^  2.  Bisect 
AB  in  G.  3.  Draw  C  G,  which  will  cut  off  H  B 
equal  ^d  of  DB.  4.  Draw  DF,  and  make  GF 
equal  to  D  G.  5.  Draw  H  F  which  cuts  off  B  h 
equal  4-  of  A  B  or  D  B.  6.  C  h  cuts  D  B  in  i  one 
fifth  part.  7-  Fi  cuts  AB  in  k  equal ^th  of  D  B- 
8.  C  k  cuts  D  B  in  1  equal  ^th  of  D  B.  Q.  F 1  cuts 
A  B  in  m  equal  ■}.  of  D  B.  10.  C  m  cuts  D  B  at 
n  equal  -J^th  part  thereof. 

Method  3.  Let  A  B^^g.  12,  plate  5,  be  the  given 
line  to  be  divided  into  its  aliquot  parts  4.,  4.,  4.  ] « 
On  A  B  erect  the  square  A  B  C  £)•  2.  Draw  the 
two  diagonals  AC,  D  B,  which  will  cross  each  other 
at  £•  3.  Through  £  draw  F  £  G  parallel  to  A  D, 
cutting  A  B  in  G.  4.  Join  D  G,  and  the  line  will 
cut  the  diagonal  A  C  at  H.  5.  Through  H  draw 
I H  K  parallel  to  A  D.  6.  Draw  D  K  crossing  A  C 
in  L.  7.  And  through  L  draw  MLN  parallel  to 
*  A  D,  and  so  proceed  as  far  as  necessary.  A  G  is  -f, 
AKi,AN4ofAB.» 

Method  4.  Let  A  B^Jig*  13,  plate  5,  be  the  given 
line  to  be  subdivided.  1.  Through  A  and  B  draw 
CD,  F£  parallel  to  each  other.  2.  Make  CA, 
A  D,  F  B,  B  £,  equal  to. each  other.  3.  Draw  C  £» 
which  shall  divide  A  B  into  two  equal  parts  at  G. 

4.  Draw  \  A  £,  D  B,  intersecting  each  other  at  H. 

5.  Draw  C  H  intersecting  A  B  at  I,  making  A I  -i-d 
of  A  B,  6.  Draw  D  F  cutting  A  E  in  K.  7.  Join 
C  K,  which  will  cut  AB  in  L,  making  A  L  equal  4* 
of  A  B.  8.  Then  draw  D  g^  cutting  A  £  in  M, 
and  proceed'  as  before. 

Corollary.  Hence  a  giyen  line  may  be  accu^ 
rately  divided  into  any  prime  number  whatsoever,  by 
first  cutting  off  the  odd  part,  then  dividing  the  re* 
mainder  by  continual  bisections. 

Problem  10.  An  eastf^  simple j  and  very  useful 
method  of  laying  dawn  a  scale  for  ^viding  lines  tnto 
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^ny  number  of  equal  parts,  or  for  reducing  plans  ti> 
amy  size  less  than  the  originaL 

If  the  scale  is  for  dividing  lines  into  two  equal 
parts,  constitute  a  triangle,  so  that  the  hyix)thenuse 
may  be  twice  the  length  of  the  perpendicular.  Let 
it  l)e  three  tinies  for  dividing  them  into  three  equal 
parts;  four,  for  four  parts,  and  so  on :  Jig.  1 1,  plate 
5,  represents  a  set  of  triangles  so  constituted. 

To  find  the  third  of  the  line  by  this  scale.  1. 
Take  any  line  in  your  compasses,  and  set  off  this  ex- 
tent from  A  towards  -j-,  on  the  line  marked  one-third ; 
then  close  the  compasses  so  as  to  strike  an  ate  that 
shall  touch  the  base  A  C,  and  this  distance  will  be 
the  4-  of  the  given  line.  Similar  to  this  is  what  is 
termed  the  angle  of  reduction,  or  proportion,  de- 
scribed by  some  foreign  writers,  and  which  we  shall 
introduce  in  its  projxir  place. 

Problem  l\.  To  divide  by  the  sector  a  given  . 
straight  linednto  any  number  of  equal  parts. 

'  Case  1.  Where  the  gi\'en  Ime  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts  that  may  be  obtained 
by  a  continual  bisection. 

In  this  case  the  operations  are  best  performed  by 
continual  bisection ;  let  it  be  required  to  divide  A  B, 
^g.  6,  plate  5,  into  l6  equal  parts*  1.  Make  AB 
a  transverse  distance  between  10  and  10  on  the  line 
of  lines.  2.  Take  out  from  thence  the  distance 
between  5  and  5,  and  set  it  from  A  or  B  to  8,  and 
A  B  will  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  3.  Make 
As  a  transverse  distance  between  10  and  10,  and 
4  the  transverse  distance  between  5  and  5,  will  bisect 
e  A,  and  8  B  at  4  and  12 ;  and  thus  A  B  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  in  the  points  4,  8,  and  12. 
4^  The  ei:ten]t  A  4,  put  between  10  and  10,  and 
then  the  distance  between  5  and  5  applied  from  A 
to  2,  from  4  to  6,  from  8  to  10,  and  from  12  to  14^ 
will  biseet  each  of  those  parts,  and  divide  the  whole 
line  into  eight  equal  parts.  5.  To  bisect  each  of 
tb^se,  we  {night  take  the.es^tent  of  A  2^  and  place 
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it  between  10  and  10  as  before;  but  as  the  spacds 
are  too  small  for  that  purpose,  take  three  of  them  ia 
the  compasses,  and  open  the  sector  at  10  and  10, 
so  as  to  accord  with  this  measure.  6.  Take  out  the 
transverse  measure  between  5  and  5,  and  one  foot  oi 
the  compasses  in  A  will  give  the  point  3,  in  4  wili 
fill!  on  7  and  1,  on  8  will  give  5  and  11,  on  12  gives 
9  and  15,  and  on  B  will  give  13.  Thus  we  have,  in 
a  correct  and  easy  manner  divided  A  B  into  l6  equal 
parts  by  a  continual  bisection. 

If  it  were  required  to  bisect  each  of  the  foregoing 
divisions,  it  would  be  best  to  open  the  sector  at  10 
and  10,  with  the  extent  of  five  of  the  divisions  already 
obtained;  then  take  out  the  transverse  distance  be^ 
tween  5  and  5,  and  set  *it  offfrom  the  other  divisions, 
and  they  will  thereby  be  bisected,  and  the  line  divided 
into  32  equal  parts. 

Case  2.  When  the  given  line  cannot  be  divided 
by  bisection. 

Let  the  given  line  be  A  B,  ^g.  7>  plate  5^  to  be 
divided  into  14  equal  parts,  a  number  which  is^nota 
multiple  of  2. 

1  •  Take  the  extent  A  B,  and  open  the  sector  to 
it  on  tlic  terms  10  and  10,  and  the  transverse  dis- 
tance of  5  and  5,  set  from  A  or  B  to  7,  will  divide 
A  B  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  are  to  be 
subdivided  into  7?  which  may  be  done  by  dividing 
A  7  into  6  and  1 ,  or  4  and  3,  which  last  is  preferable 
to  tlie  first  as  by  it  the  operation  may  be  finished 
with  only  two  bisections. 

2.  llierefore  open  the  sector  in  the  terms  7  and  7, 
with  the  extent  A  7 ;  then  take  out  the  transverse 
distance  between  4  and  4,  this  laid  offfrom  A,  gives 
die  point  4,  from  7  gives  3  and  1],  and  from  B 
gives  iO. 

3*  Make  A  4  a  transverse  distance  at  10  and  10, 
then  the  transverse  distance  between  5  and  5  bisects 
A  4,  and  10  B  in  2  and  12,  and  gives  the  point  6 
and  8 ;  then  one  foot  in  3  gives  1  and  5,  and  from 
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llylS  and  9 :  lastiy,  from  4  it  giTet  6^  and  from  1 0, 8; 
and  thus  the  line  A  B  is  divided  into  14  equal  parts.* 

Problem  12.  To  make  a  scale  of  equal  parts  con^ 
Mining  any  given  number  in  an  inch. 

Example.  To  construct  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches 
in  such  a  manner,  that  25  of  the  smallest  parts 
shall  be  equal  to  one  inch,  and  12  of  them  represent 
one  foot. 

J^  the  line  of  lines  on  the  sector.  1  •  Multiply  tho 
given  numbers  foy  4,  the  products  will  be  100,  and 
48.  2.  Take  one  inch  between  your  compasses,  and 
make  it  a  transverse  distance  between  100  and  IOO9 
and  the  distance  between  48  an^  48  will  be  12  of 
these  25  paii;s  in  an  inch  ;  this  extent  set  off  from  A 
to  \^Jig.  3,  plate  5,  from  1  to  2,  &c.  to  12  at  B  di-* 
videfr  A  B  into  a  scale  of  12  feet.  3.  Set  off  one  of 
these  parts  from  A  to  a,  to  be  subdivided  into  12 
parts  to  represent  inches.  4.  To  this  end  divide 
tbis  into  three  parts;  thus  take  the  extent  A  2  of 
two  of  these  parts,  and  make  it  a  transverse  distance 
between  9  and  9.  5.  Set  the  distance  between  6  and 
6  from  b  to  e^  the  same  extent  from  1  gives  g,  and 
from  e  gives  n,  thus  dividing  A  a  into  three  equal 
parts  into  tlie  points  n  and  g.     6.  By  two  biseC'^ 


*  The  following  is  a  very  simple  method  of  dividing  a  line 
into  any  odd  number  of  equal  parts.  Rulf,  As  the  number  that 
thef  line  is  to  be  divided  into,  is  to  the  length  of  the  line,  so  is 
the  number  of  parts  subtracted,  to  the  inches  and  parts  con* 
tained  in  the  line  in  which  they  must  be  divided.  Suppose  a 
gtTen  line  to  be  7  ,Vths  inches,  or  Ifi  in  a  length,  and  the  line  re* 
quired  to  be  divided  into  43  parts ;  subtract  the  odd  number  3,  and 
40  will  remain:  Then  as  43  :  7,3  inches  ::  S  :  0,51  or  t^ths  of 
VOL  inch.  From  the  usual  diagonal  scale  take  in  your  compasses 
51  of  these  parts,  and  cut  off  that  quantity  on  the  given  line, 
divide  that  length  into  S  equal  parts,  and  Uief  remainder  of  the 
line  into  40,  and  the  whole  line  will  be  divided  into  the  required 
4S  equal  parts.  Hence  a  wheel  may  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  teeth,  by  a  slip  of  paper  exactly  fitted  to  the  edge  of  the 
wheel,  dividing  it  lineally  into  the  required  number,  then  . 
•ticking  the  paper  round  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  the  wheel  caA 
be  eiqpeditiouBly  divided  by  the  marks  on  the  paper.    Edit, 
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lions  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  thus  the  whole  space  into  12  equal  paits^ 

Wiicn  a^ small  number  of  divisions  are  required^ 
as  1,  2,  or  3,  instead  of  taking  the  transverse  dicM 
tance  near  the  centre  of  the  sector,  the  division  will 
be  more  accurately  performed  by  using  the  follow-* 
ing  method. 

Thus,  if  three  parts  are  required  from  A,  of  which 
the  whole  line  contains  90,  make  A  T^jjig-  A^  plate  5^ 
a  transverse  distance  between  QO  and  QO;  then  take 
the  distance  between  87  and  87,  which  set  off  from' 
D  to  £  backwards,  and  A  £  will  contain  the  three 
desired  parts. 

Example  2.  Supposing  a  scale  of  six  inches  to 
contain  140  poles,  to  open  the  sector  so  that  it  may 
answer  for  such  a  scale;  divide  140  by  2,  which 
gives  70,  the  half  of  6  equal  to  3 ;  because  140 
was  too  large  to  be  set  off  on  the  line  of  lines. 
Make  three  inches  a  transverse  distance  between  JO 
and  70,  and  your  sector  becomes  the  required  scale. 

Example  3.  To  make  a  scale  of  seven  inches 
that  shall  contain  180  fathoms;  -^  =  go.  ^  =  3  4.^ 
therefore  make  34  a  transverse  between  gO  and  QO, 
and  you  have  the  required  scale. 

OF  PROPORTIONAL  LINES. 

Problem  13.  To  cut  a  given  line  AD^Jig.  14, 
plate  5,  into  two  unequal  parts  that  shall  have  any 
given  proportion  J  ex.  ^r.  oJC  to  D. 

1.  Draw  AG  forming  any  angle  with  AD.  2. 
From  A  on  A  G  set  off  A  C  equal  to  C,  and  C  E 
equal  to  D.  3.  Draw  £  D,  and  parallel  to  it  C  B, 
which  will  cut  A  D  at  B  in  the  required  proportion. 

To  divide  by  the  sector  the  line  AB,^g.  1, 
plate  5  J  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Now  as  3  and 
2  would  fall  near  the  centre,  multiply  them  by  2, 
thereby  forming  6  and  4,  which  use  instead  of  3  and2p 
As  the  parts  are  to  be  as  6  to  4j  the  whole  line  will 
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Ibe  10 ;  therefore'' make  A  B  a  transverse  distance  be- 
tween 10  and  10>  and  then  the  transver^  distance 
between  6  and  6^  set  off  frciOfi  B  to  &,  ii  -fths  of  A  B;, 
or  the  distance  between  4  and  4  will  give  A  e  |ths  c^ 
A  B ;  therefore  A  B  is  cut  in  the  proportion  cf  3 
to  2.  » 

Example  2.  To.cut  A  B,  fig.  2>  plate, 5i  in  th^ 
prpportion  of  4  to^  ;  hqi^  we  n»y  use  the  numbers 
themselves  ;  theiielbre  with  A  B  open,  the  sector  at  ^ 
9  and  Q5  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers ;  then  the  dis-  ^ 
tance  batiyeei^  5  and  5  set  off  from  B  tx>  t^  or  bes 
tween  4  and  4,  set  dif  A  to.c^  and  it  divides  AB  in 
the  requisied  proportion  <^  )       ■ 

Not0^  If  the  putnbers  be  too  smallj  use.  thdr  d^ui^ 
multiples ;  if  too.  large^  \  subdivide  them. 

C^rollany.  From  th)s  pt^lem  ^e  obtain  another 
mode  of  dividing  a  straight  line  into  any  number  of 
equal  paftsi. 

Problem  14.  To  estimate  the  proportion  betweeti 
two  or  fnore gi^en lines,  as  Ah,  CD,  J^F^fig^Qi 
plate  5» 

Make  A  B  a  ti^nsvef s^  distance,  between  10  and 
10|  then  take  the  extents  severally,  of  C  D  and  £  F^ 
and  carry  them. along  the  line  of  Unes^  till  both  points 
rest  exactly  upon  the  same  iiumber ;  in  the  first  it 
will  be  foiind  to  be  85^  inthe  second  67.  Therefore^ 
A  B  is  to  C  D  as  lOO  to  85,  to  E  F  as  lOD  to  673^ 
and  of  C  D  to  E  F  as  85  tp  67i 

PROBJLiAf  16.  To  find  a  third  proportional  to  fwd 
given  right  lines  A  and  B,  fig.  15,  plate  5i 

I.  From  the  point  D  draw  two  right  lines  D  Ey 
D  F5  making  any  angle  whatever.  2.  In  these  lines 
take  D  G  equal  to  the  first  term  A,  &nd  D  C,  D  U^ 
each  equal  to  the  second  term  B.  3.  Join  Q  H,  ana 
draw  CF  parallel  thereto^  then  D  F  will  be  th# 
third  proportional  required,  that  is>  D  G  (A)  to  D  C, 
<B,)8oisDH(B)  toDF. 

By  the  sector.  1.  Make  A  B,  fig.  5,  plate  5,  « 
fcransverse  distance  between  :(00  and  IGO.    2i  Find 

F     . 
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the  tran^vertie  distance  of  E  F,  whidi  lappose  SO. 

3.  Make  £  F  a  transverse  distanee  between  100  and 
100.  4.  Take  the  extent  between  30  and  50^  and 
it  will  be  the  thin)  proportkmai  C  D  required. 

Problem  l6.  To^nd  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  given  right  lines  A,  B,  ^i  jf^g*  10,  plate  b. 

1 .  From  the  point  ia  draw  two  right  lines^  making 
Any  dtigle  whatever.  2.  In  these  lines  make  a  b 
^  equal  to  tfce  fii^t  term  C,  ac  equal  to  the  second  B> 
and  a  d  equal  to  th)e  third  A.  I.  Joki  b  c,  and  draw 
de  paraUel  diereto,  and  ae  wilt  be  the  fofutth  pro^ 
portional  required  i  thdt  is,  a  b  {G)  is  to  a  c  (B^) 
so  is  a  d  (A)  to  a  e,  the  proportionid  ¥eq<lril^. 
*  By  the  sector,  l.  Make  the  lint  A  a  transverse 
distance  between  100  and  100.  3.-  Find  ^e  trans^ 
yet*se  measure  6[  B,  which  is  00.  6.  Miike  C  the 
thitd  line  a  tr^ttsv^f^  measure  between  100  and  )0O. 

4.  The  measure  between  6o  and  6o  will  be  the  fourth 
))roportiotial. 

.    Problem  17>  Tojhid  a  moOnproportionitl'betweeH 
ixvo  given  straight  lines  A  and  T^^Jig*  17 j  plate  5. 

1 .  Draw  toy  right  line,  in  whidi  tafce  "C  £  equal 
to  A,  and  £  A  equal  to  B.  2.  Bisect  A  C  in  B,  and 
with  B  A,  or  B  €  tts  a  tadiiis,  deseribt  ihb  ^micircle 
AD€.  3.  Fwm  the  pditit  £  drafw  EG  {Perpendi- 
cular to  A  C>  a'nd  it  w^  be  the  niean  projpcH^ional 
required. 

By  the  sector.  Join  the  lines  together^  (suppose 
them  40  Und  po)  and  get  the  sum  of  them,  130  ; 
then  find  the  half  of  this  sum  ^5,  tod  half  the  dif^ 
ference  25.  Open  the  line  of  lines,  so  thaft  they  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  each  <^ther  ;  then  take  with  the 
compasses  4he  lateratl  distance  05,  and  apply  one  foot 
to  tne  half  diligence  25,  and  the  other  foot  wil! 
f  each  to  60,  the  mean  proportional  required ;  for  4Q 
to  6o,  £o  is  iSo  to  D(K 

Problem  18.  To  cut  a  given  HneA  B  htoeaireme 
%ffd  mean  proportion.  Jig.  IS,  plate  5. 
-    1.  ^Extend  AB  to  V.    ^.  At  A  ereet  <a  perpen^ 
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dicidaFAI>,  and  makt  itequalto  AB«  S.  Set  th^ 
half  of  AI>  or  AB  from  A  to  P.  4.  With  the  radius 
FD  de3cribe  the  arc  D  Q,  and  AB  will  be  divided 
into  extreme  and  mean  proportion.  A  G  is  th« 
greater  aegoaent* 

By  the  sector.  Make  A  B  a  transverse  distaiu^e 
between  6o  and  6o  of  the  line  of  chords.  2.  Take 
oat  the  tranaverie  distance  between  the  chord  of  36, 
wbich  set  from  A  to  O,  gives  the  greatest  segment.  , 
Or  make  A  B,  a  transverse  distance  between  54 
ind  54  of  tlie  line  of  sines,  then  is  the  distance  be-> 
tween  30  and  30  die  greater  s^ment,  and  18  and  1 8 
the  leaser  a^ment. 

PaoBUSM  19.  To  4hide  a  given  straight  Une  in 
the  same  proportion  as  another  given  straight  line  is 
&oidedy  Jig.  10,  plate  5. 

Let  A  B,  or  C  D  be  two  given  straight  lines,  the 
fast  divided  into  100,  the  second  into  60  equal  parts; 
it  is  required  to  divide  £  F  into  100,  akid  G  H  into 
60  equal  purts. 

Make  £  F  a  transverse  distance  in  the  terms  100 
and  100,  then  the  transverse  measure  between  go 
and  go  set  from  £  to  90,  and  fix>m  F  to  10;  the 
measure  between  80  and  80  set  from  JS  to  80,  and 
from  F  to  20,  and  the  measure  between  70  and  70 
let  from  E  gives  70,  from  F  30.  T)m  distance  be- 
tween 60  and  60j  gives  60  and  40  \  and  lastly^  tlie 
transverse  measure  between  SO  and  50  bisects  the 
given  line  in  d»e  point  50,  and  we  shall,  hy  five  trans^- 
verse  extents,  have  di;vided  the  line  £F  into  10 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  are  to  be  subdivided  into 
10  smaller  divisions  by  problems  1 1  and  12. 

To  divide  G  H  into  00  parts,  as  ^e  have  supposed 
C  D  to  be  divided,  make  G  H  a  transverse  distance 
in  the  terms  of  .60,  tlien  work  as  before. 

Problem  20.  To  find  the  angular  point  of  two 
given  lines  A  K,  cP,  fig,  22^  plate  5,  which  if ic line 
to  each  other  without  producing  either  of  tiiem. 

M2 
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Through  A  draw  at  pleasure  A  N^  yet  so  as  not 
to  cut  c  P  too  obliquely. 

1.  Draw  the  parallel  lines  Av,  Gi,Kf.  1.  Take 
any  number  of  times  the  extents,  A  N^  G  O^  K  P, 
and  set  them  on  their  respective  lines^  as  from  N  to 
y  and  V,  from  O  to  p  and  ty  from  P  to  »  and  i^  and 
a  line  through  iy  f,  m^  and  another  through  a^  p,  y^ 
will  tend  te  the  same  point  as  the  lines  A  K^  c  P. 

Method  2.  I.  Through  AB  and  CDyfg.  21, 
plate  5,  draw  any  two  rarallel  lines,  as  G  H  and  F£. 
2.  Set  off  the  extent  B  D  twice,  from  B  to  G^  and 
D  to  H;  and  the  extent  AC  twice,  firom  A  to  F, 
and  from  C  to  £.  3.  A  line  passing  through  F  and 
G  will  intersect  another  line  passing  through  £  and 
H  in  I,  the  angular  point  required. 

The  extent  FA,  G B,  may  be  multiplied  or  di- 
vided, so  as  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances. 

Corollary.  Hence,  if  any  two  lines  be  given  that 
tend  to  the  same  angular  point,  a  third,  or  more  lines 
may  be  drawn,  that  shall  tend  to  the  same  point,  and 
yet  pass  throiigh  a  given  point. 
•  Solution  by  the  sector.  Case  1 .  When  the  pro- 
posed point  e  is  between  the  two  given  lines  V  L  and 
ab.  Jig.  23,  plate  5. 

Through  e  draw  a  line  av,  cutting  ab  at  a,  and 
VL  at  V,  thcn.lxom  any  other  point  b,  in  a  b,  the 
further  the  better,  draw  bx  parallel  toaV,  and  cut* 
ting  V  L  in  X,  make  av  a  transverse  distance  between 
100  and  100,  on  the  line  of  lines ;  take  the  extent 
e  V|  and  find  its  transverse  measure,  which  suppose 
to  be  6o ;  now  make  x  b  a  transverse  distance  be* 
tween  100  and  100,  and  take  out  the  transverse  dis- 
'  tance  of  the  terms  6o,  which  set  off  from  x  to  f,  then 
a  line  drawn'  through  the  points  e  and  f,  shall  tend 
to  the  same  inaccessible  point  q  with  the  given  lines 
ab,  VL. 

Case  2.  When  the  proposed  point  e  is  without  the 
given  Tines  a  b  and  V  L^  Jig^  24. 
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Througli  e  draw  any  line  e  v,  cutting  a  b  in  a,  and 
V  L  in  V  ;   and  from  any  other  point  b  in  a  b  draw 
xf  parallel  to  ev,  and  cutting  VL  in  x,  make  ve 
a  transverse  distance  in  the  terms  of  100 ;  find  the 
transverse  measure  of  a  v,  which  suppose  72 ;  make 
xb  a  transverse  measure  of  72,  and  take  out  the  dis- 
tance between  the  terms  of  100,  which  set  off  from 
X  to  f,  and   a  line  e  f  drawn  through  e  and  f,  will 
tend  to  the  same  point  with  the  line  a  b. 

If  the  given  or  required  lines  fall  so  near  each 
other^  that  neither  of  them  can  be  measured  on  the 
terms  of  lOO;  then  use  any  other  number,  as  80,  70^ 
6o,  &c.  as  a  transverse  measure,  and  work  with  that 
as  jou  did  with  100. 

This  problem  is  of  considerable  use  in  many  geo- 
metrical operations,  but  particularly  so  in  perspec- 
tive ;  for  we  may  consider  V  L  as  a  vanishing  line^ 
and  the  other  two  lines  as  images  on  the  picture ; 
hence  having  any  image  given  on  the  picture  that 
tends  to  an  inaccessible  vanishing  point,  as  many 
more  images  or  lines  tending  to  the  same  point  as 
may  be  required,  are  readily  drawn.  This  problem 
is  more  fully  illustrated,  and  all  the  various  cases  in- 
vestigated, in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Problem  21.  Upon  a  given  right  line  A  B,  Jig. 
19,  plate  5,  io  make  an  equilateral  triangle. 

] .  From  A  and  B,  with  a  radius  equal  to  A  B,  de- 
scribe arcs  cutting  in  C.  2.  Draw  A  CS  and  B  C,  and 
the  figure  A  C  B  is  the  triangle  required. 

An  isosceles  triangle  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Problem  22.  To  makm  a  triangle^  whose  three 
itdes  shall  be  respectively  equal  to  three  given  lines^ 

A,  B,  C,  ^g".  20,  plate  5,  provided  any  two  of  them 
be  greater  than  the  third. 

1.  Draw  a  line  B  C  equal  to  the  line  B.     2.  On 

B,  with  a  radius  equal  to  C,  describe  an  arc  at  A. 
3.  On  C>  ^ith  a  radius  equal  to  A^  describe  another 
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arc,  cutting  the  former  at  A.  4.  Draw  the  Unci 
AC  and  AB,  and  the  figure  ABC  will  be  the  tri- 
angle required.  ^ 

Problem  23.  Upon  a  given  line  AB,  Jig.  i, 
plate  e,  to  describe  a  square. 

\.  From  the  point  B  draw  B  D  perpendicular^  and 
equal  to  AB.  2.  On  A  and  Dj  with  the  radius 
A  B,  describe  arcs  cutting  in  C.  3.  Draw  A  C  and 
C  D,  and  the  tigurfe  A  B  C  D  is  the  required  square. 

Problem  24.  To  describe  a  rectangle  orparalle- 
logram,  whose  length  and  breadth  shall  be  equal  to 
two  given  lines  A  and  B,  Jig.  2,  plate  6. 

1.  Draw  C  D  equal  to  A,  and  make  D  E  perpen- 
dicular thereto,  and  equal  to  B.  2.  On  the  points 
E  and  C,  with  the  radii  A  and  B,  describe  arcs  cut- 
ting  in  F.  3.  Join  CF  and  EF^  then  CDEF 
will  be  the  rectangle  required. 

Problem  25.  Upon  a  given  line  A  B,  to  construct 
a  rhombusy  Jig.  3,  plate  6. 

.  1.  On  B,  with  the  radius  AB,  describe  an  arc 
W  D.  2.  On  A,  with  the  same  radius^  describe  an 
arc  at  C.  3.  On  C,  but  still  with  the  same  radius, 
make  the  intersection  D.  4.  Draw  the  lines  A  C, 
DC,  D B,  and  you  have  the  required  figure. 

Having  two  given  lines  A B,  AD,  and  a  given 
anglcy  to  construct  a  rhomboides^  Jig.  A. 

Make  the  angle  A  C  D  equal  to  the  given  angle, 
and  set  olBFC  D  equal  to  AB,  and  A  C  equal  to  AD; 
then  from  A,  with  the  distance  AB,  describe  an  arc 
at  B';  intersect  this  arc  with  the  extent  AD,  set  off 
from  D ;  join  A  B,  B  D,  and  the  figure  is  completed. 

Problem  26.  Having  the  diagonal  AD,  and  four 
sides  A  B,  B  D,  D  C,  A  C,  to  construct  a  trapezium^ 
Jig.  5,  plate  6. 

Draw  an  occult  line  A  D,  and  make  it  equal  to  the 
given  diagonal.  Take  AB  in  the  compasses,  and 
from  A  strike  an  arc  at  B ;  intersect  this  arc  from 
D  with  the  extent  DB>  and  draw  A  B,  DB ;  now 


nith  tbq  other  two  lines  A  C,  C  D,  and  frotn  A  and 
D  make  an  inteniection  at  C ;  join  D  C^  A  C^  and 
the  figure  is  completed. 

Probjjem  27*  having  thefowiides  and  one  angles 
to  construct  a  trapezium.  Jig.  5,  plate  6. 

Make  the  line  A  B  equal  to  it9  given  aide^  and  at 
A  make  the  angle  CAM  equal  to  the  given  angle^ 
and  A  C  equal  to  the  given  side  A  C ;  then  with  the 
extent  B  D  iroQi  B,  Ascribe  an  arc  at  I),  intersect 
this  from  C  with  the  extent  C  D ;  join  the  several 
lines^  and  the  figure  is  obtained. 

Probleac  26.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle, fig.  6, 
plate  6. 

I.  Draw  any  chord  AB,  and  bisect  it  with  the 
dxMd  C  D.  2.  Bisect  C  D  by  the  chord  £  F,  and 
their  intersection  O  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Probjuem  29.  To  describe  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  through  any  three  given  points  ABC,  fig.  7\ 
plate  6»  provided  they  are  not  in  a  straight  line. 

1.  From  the  middle  point  B  draw  the  chords  B  A 
and  B  C.  2.  Bisect  these  chords  with  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  n  O,  m  O.  S.  From  the  point  of  inters 
section  O,  and  radius  O  Aj  OB,  and  O C,  you  may 
describe  the  required  circle  ABC.  By  this  problem 
a  portion'  pf  the  circumference  of  a  circle  may  be 
finished,  by  assuming  tliree  points. 

PaoBi^M  30.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle, 
ttiat  shall  pass  through  a  given  point  A,  fig.  8  and 
9,  plate  6. 

Case  1  •  When  the  point  A  is  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  fig.  8,  plate  6. 

I.  From  the  centre  O,  draw  the  radius  O  A.  2. 
Through  the  point  A,  draw  C  D  perpendicular  to 
0  A,  and  it  will  be  the  required  tangent. 

Case  2.  When  the  point  A  is  without  the  circle, 
fig' %  plated. 

1.  From  the  centre  O,  draw  O  A,  and  bisect  it  in  n^ 
2.  From  the  point  fi,  with  the  radius  n  A»  or^n  O, 
describe  the  semicircle  A  O  Q,  cutting  the  given 
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cirde  in  D.  3.  Tlirough  the  points  A  and  D^  dra^ 
A  B,  the  tangent  required. 

Problem  31.  To  cut  offfnym  a  circle^  Jig.  10, 
plate  6,  a  segment  contahiing  tfwy  proposed  angle, 
ex.  gr.  120*.  ■ 

Let  P  be  the  point  from  whence  it  \%  required  to 
draw  a  chord  which  shall  contain  an  angle  of  I2cy. 

1.  Through  F  draw  F  R  a  tangent  to  the  circle.  2. 
From  F  draw  FA,  making  an  angle  of  6o  degrees, 
with  the  tangent  F  R,  and  F  C  A  is  the  segment  re- 
quired. 

Problem  32.  On  a  given  line  AB  to  describe  the 
Segment  of  a  circle  capable  of  containing  a  gi^cenan-^ 
gle^fig.  11,  plated. 

Draw  A C  and  B C,  making  the  anglos  ABC, 
B  A  C,  each  equal  to  the  given  angle.  Draw  A  D 
perpendicular  to  AC,  and  BD  j^erpendicular  to 
J3  (J  ;  with  the  centre  D,  and  radiuts  DA,  or  D  B, 
describe  the  segment  A  EB,  and  any  angle  made 
in  this  segment  will  be  equal  to  the  &iven  angle.  A 
more  easy  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  givefi' wh6n 
we  come  to  apply  it  to  practice. 

Problem  33.  To  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle 
that  shall  contain  any  number  of  degrees,  without 
compasses,  or  without  Jinding  the  centra  of  the  circle, 
Jig.  12,  plate  6.     '     • 

Geometrically  by  finding  points  through  which  the 
arc  is  to  pass,  let  A  B  be  the  given  chord. 

1.    Draw  AF,    making  any   angle   with   B  A, 

2.  At  any  point  F,  in  A  P,  make  the  angle  E  F  G, 
equal  to  the  given  angle..  3.  Through  B  draw  B-B 
parallel  to  F  G,  and  the  intersection  gives  the 
point  £,  in  the  same  manner  as  many  points  D,  C, 
&c.  may  bo  ibund,  a»  will  be  necessary  to  comfJete 
the  arc: 

Thislsubject  will  be  found  folly  investigated  henp- 
after. 

Problem  34.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  trir 
(ingle  ABC,  Jig.  13,  plate  6. 
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1.  Bisect  the  angles  A  and  B  with  the  lines  Ao 
and  B  o.  2.  From  the  pcnnt  of  intersection  o,  let 
fail  the  perpendicular  o  N^'  and  it  will  be  the  raidius 
of  the  required  circle. 

Peobl£m  35.  To  inscribe  a  pentagon,  akexagcn, 
or  a  decagon,  in  a  given  circle^  Jig.  15,  plate  Q. 

1  •  Draw  the  diameters  A  B  and  C  £  at  right  an-^ 
gles  to  each  other.  2.  Bisect  D  B  at  G.  3.  On  G^ 
with  the  ]:adius  G  C,  describe  the  arc  C  F.  4.  Joia 
C  and  F^  and  the  Hue  C  F  will  be  one  side  of  the  xe* 
qoired  pentagon. 

The  two  sides  DC,  F D  of  the  triangle  F D C, 
enable  us  to  inscribe  a  hexagon  or  a  dec^on  in  the 
same  circle ;  for  D  C  is  the  side  of  the  hexagon,  DP 
diat  of  the  decagon. 

Problem  36.  To  inscribe  a  square  or  an  octagon 
in  a  gipen  circle j^g*  l6,  plate  6. 

1  .Draw  the  diameters  A  C,  B  D,  at  right  angles 
io  each  other.  2.  Draw  the  lines  AD,  B A,  B C, 
C  D,  and  you  obtain  the  required  square. 

FOR  THE   OCTAGON. 

Bisect  the  arc  A  B  of  the  square  in  the  point  F, 

and  the  line  A  F  being  carried  eight  times  round, 

will  form  the  octagon  required. 

^.  Problem  37-     In  a  given  circle  to  insa^ibe  an 

equilateral  triangle^  an  hexagon^  or  a  dodecagon^ 

Jig.  17,  plate  6. 

FOR  THE   EftUILATEBtfLL  TRUNCLE. 

1.  From  any  point  A  as  a  centre,  with  a  distance 
equal  to  the  radius  A O,  describe  the  arc  FOB. 

2.  Draw  the  line  B  F,  and  make  B  D  equal  to  BF. 

3.  Join  D F,  and  DB F  will  be  the  equi^eral  tri- 
angle recjuired, 
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1t>R  THE   HEXAGON. 


Carry  the  radius  A  O  six  times  round  thecircmn^ 
lerenoe^  suid  you  obtain  a  hexagon. 

tOK  THE   DODECAGON. 

Bisect  the  arc  A  B  of  the  hexagon  in  die  point  n, 
and  the  line  A  n  being  carried  twelve  times  round 
the  circumference^  will  form  the  required  dode* 
cagOD. 

PxoBLEM  38.  Another  method  to  inscribe  a  dode* 
cagott  in  a  circle,  or  to  divide  the  circumference  of 
a  given  circle  into  12  equal  parts,  each  of  30  de^ 
grees,Jig.  18,  plate  6. 

1.  Draw  the  two  diameters  \,  J,  A,  10,  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  2.  Widi  the  caduis  of  the 
circle  and  on  the  four  extremities  1,  4,  7^  ^O,  as 
centres,  describe  ares  through  the  centre  of  the  cir« 
.cle;  these  arcs  will  cut  the  circumference  in  the 
points  required,  diyidii^  it  into  12  equal  parts,  at  the 
points  marked  with  the  numbers. 

Pkoblem  89.  To  find  the  angles  at  the  centre, 
and  the  sides  of  a  regtdar  polygon. 

Divide  S60  by  the  number  of  sides  in  the  pro« 
f>oaed  polygon,  thus  *4«  gives  72,  for  the  angle  at 
the  centre  of  a  pentagon.  To  find  the  angle  formed 
by  the  sides,  subtract  the  angle  at  the  centre  from 
180,  and  the  remainder  is  the  angle  required; 
thus  72*  from  180%  gives  108"^  for  the  angle  of  a 
pentagon.   . 
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A  T  ABI^E,  shem^g  the  angles  at  tlie  centre*  and  circumferencee 
of  regular  polygom^  from  three  to  tvoelve  sides  inclusive. 


2? 

Namei. 

Angles  at  Centre. 

Angles  at  Clr. 

Trigon 

3 

120"  W 

60°  00* 

Square 

4 

90    00 

90    00 

Pentagon 

5 

72    00 

108    00 

Hexagon 

6 

60    00 

120    00 

Heptagon 

7 

51     25| 

128    34} 

Octagon 

8 

45    00 

135    00 

Nonagon 

9 

40    00 

140    00 

Decagon 

10 

36    00 

144    00 

11 

32    43^2^ 

147     I6r\ 

Dodecagon 

12 

90    00 

150    00 

Ibis  table  is  constructed  by  dividing  36o,  tlie  de* 
grees  in  a  circumference^  by  the  number  (Asides  in 
each  polygon,  and  the  quotients  are  the  angles  at  the 
centres  ;  die  angle  at  the  centre  subtracted  from  18Q 
degrees^  leaves  the  angle  at  the  circumference. 

Problem  40.  In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  atfg 
regular  polygon^  Jig.  14,  plitte  6. 

1.  At  tne  center  C  make  an  angle  equal  to 
tlie  center  of  the  polygon,  as  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding tkble,  and  join  the  angular  points  AB« 
2.  The  distance  A  B  will  be  one  side  of  the  polygon, 
which  being  carried  round  the  circumference,  the 
proper  number  of  times  will  complete  the  figure. 

Another  method^  which  approximates  very  nearly 
the  truths  fig.  1(),  plate  6. 

1.  Diviae  the  diameter  AB  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  the  figure  has  sides.  1.  From  the  center  O 
raise  the  perpendicular  O  m.  3.  Make  mn  equal 
to  three  '  fourths  of  Om.  4.  From  n  draw  nC, 
through  the  second  division  of  the  diameter.  5. 
Join  the  points  A  C,  and  the  line  A  C  will  be  the 
ride  of  the  required  polygon,  in  this  instance  a  pen- 
tagon. 
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Probum  41 .  About  any  given  triangle  ABC, 
to  circumscribe  a  circle,  Jig.  21,  plate  6. 

1 .  Bisect  any  two  sides  A  B,  B  C,  by  the  perpen- 
diculars mo,  no.  2.  From  the  point  of  intersection 
O,  with  the  distance  O  A  or  06»  describe  the  re- 
quired circle. 

Problem  42.  About  a  given  circle  to  circum^ 
scribe  a  pentagon.  Jig.  20,  plate  6. 

1.  Inscribe  a  pentagon  within  the  circle,  2. 
llirough  the  middle  of  each  side  draw,  the  lines  O  A» 
OB,  OC,  OD,  and  OE.  3.  Through  the  point 
n  draw  the  tangent  A  B,  meeting  O  A  and  O  B  in  A 
and  B.  4.  Through  the  points  A  and  m,  draw  the 
line  A  m  C,  meeting*  O  C  in  C.  5.  In  like  manner 
draw  the  lines  C  D,  D  E,  E  B,  and  A  B  C  D  E  will 
be  the  pentagon  required. 

In  the  same  manner  you  may  about  a  given  circle 
circumscribe  any  polygon. 

Problem  43.  About  a  given  square  to  circum- 
,  scribe  a  circle,  Jig.  22,  plate  6. 

1.  Draw  tlie  two  diagonals  A  D,  B  C,  intersecting 
each  other  at  O.  2.  From  O,  with  the  distance 
O  A  or  O  B,  describe  the  circle  A  B  C  D^  which 
will  circumscribe  the  square* 

Problem  44.  On  a  given  line  AB  Vo  make  a  re-- 
gular  hexagon,  Jig.  24,  plate  6. 

1 .  On  A  B  make  the  equilateral  triangle  A  O  B. 
2f  From  the  point  O,  with  the  distance  O  A  or  O  B, 
describe  the  circle  A  B  C  D  E  F.  3.  Carry  A  B  six 
times  round  the  circumference,  and  it  will  form  the 
required  hexagon. 

Problem  45.  On  a  given  line  AB  tofoim  a  re- 
gular  polygon  of  any  piH>posed  number  of^idts.  Jig. 
14,  plate  o. 

I .  Make  the  angles  C  A  B,  C  B  A  each  equal  to 
half  the  angles  at  the  circumference ;  see  the  pre^ 

♦  To  inscrp>e  a  circle,  fig.  2f^,  from  the  intersection  O  of  two 
diameters  and  tbe  distance  O  n  as  a  radius,  describe  the  circle  as 
required* 
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_  table,  fl.  Fromr  tlie  point  of  interMCtion  C, 
with  the  distance  C  A,  def  cribe  a  circle.  3L  Apply  the 
chord  A  &*  to  the  circumference  the  proposed  number 
of  times,   and  it  will  fbrrnHhe  requirea  poljrgom 

PROBL.£»f  46*     On  a:giiienline  AB^  Jf^«  QA,platt 
6,  to  form  a  regular  octagon.  . 

1.  On  the  extremities,  of  tbe^^iven  line  AB  em:t 
the  indefinite  perpendiculars  A  F  and  B  £•  '^.  Pro- 
dtloe  A  B  both'  ways  to  si  and-  W,  and  bisect  the  angle 
n  As  and  oRw  by  the  Knes  A  H,  BC.  a^  Mdce 
A  H  and  HC  each  equal  to  A  B/  and  draw  the  line 
HC.  A»  Make  ov  equal:  to  on^  and  tiirough  v 
diawGrD  paralleltoHa  5.  DrawHGandCD 
parallel  to  A  F  and  B  E,  and  make  cE,  equal  to  c  D. 
6.  Through  E  draw  E  F,  parallel  to  A  B,  and  join 
tbepointsGFandDE,  and  ABCDEFGH  will 
be  the  octagon  required. 

Problem  47 •  On  a  given  right  line  AB,fg.  16, 
plate  6f  to  describe  a  regular  pentagon.' 

1 .  Make  B  m  perpendicular,  and  equal  to  A  B. 
2.  Bisect  AB  in  ^.  3.  On  n,  with  distance  n  m^ 
cross  A  B  produced  in  O*  4.  On  A  and  B,  with 
'  radius  A  O,  describe  arcs  intersecting  at  D.  3.  On 
D,  with  radius  A  B^  describe  the  arc  E  C,  and  on  A 
and  B,  with  the  same  extent^  intersect  this  arc  at£ 
andC.  6.  JoinA:^,  ED,  DC,  CB,  and  you 
complete  the  figure. 

Problem  48.  Upon  a  given  right  line  A  B,  jftg. 
27,  plate  6,  to  describe  a  triangle  similar  to  the  tri^ 
mgkCJi%. 

1.  At  the  end  A  of  the  given  line  AB,  make  an 
angle  FAB,  equal  to  the  angle  £ C D.  2.  At  B 
make  the  angle  A  B  P  equal  to  the  angle  C  D  £.  3. 
Draw  tbe  two  sides  A  F,  B  F,  and  A  B  F  will  be  the 
required  triangle. 

PaoBL£M  49.    To  describe  a  polygon  similar  to  a 
poen polygon  A  B  C  D  £  F,  oi9e  c/*  its  sides  a  b  being 
given,  Jig*  ^9  and  29,  plate  6- 
a.Draw  AC,AD,AF.    2.  Setoffabon  AJB, 
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fit>iD  A  to  n  3.  Draw  r  g  parallel  to  B  F,  meeting 
A  F  in  g.  4.  Through  the  point  g  draw  g  h^  parallel 
to  F  C5  meetmg  A  C  in  h.  5.  Through*  the  point  h 
draw  the  parallel  h  u  6.  Through  i  draw  i  k  parallel 
to.  £  D,  and  the  figure  A  r  gh  i  k  will  be  similar  to 
the  figure  AB  CD  £F. 

Problem  so.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  a  scale  Jig* 
18  and  IQ,  plate  6. 

1.  Measure  each  side  of  the  figure  ABCD'E 
with  the  scale  G  H.  2.  Make  a  b  as  many  parts  of 
a  smaller  scale  K  L^  as  A  B  was  of  the  larger.  3. 
be  as  many  of  K  L,  as  B  C  of  G  H,  and  a  c  of  K  L, 
A  C,  &c.  by  whidi  means  the  figure  will  be  reduced 
to  a  smaller  one. 

OF  THE  TRANSFORMATION    AND    REDUCTION    OF   FI- 
GURES. 

Problem  51.  To  change  a  triangle  into  another 
of  equal  extent,  but  different  height ^  Jig.  1,  2,  3, 4, 
Plate  r- 

Let  A  B  C  be  the  given  triangle,  D  a  point  at  the 
given  height. 

Case  1.  Where  the  point  D,  Jig.  1  and  2,  plata 
fy  is  either  in  one  of  the  sides,  or  in  the  prolonga-^ 
tion  of  a  side.  1.  Draw  a  line  from  D  to  the  oppo- 
site angle  C.  2.  D^raw  a  line  A  £  paralld  thereto 
from  A,  the  summit  of  the  given  triangle.  ^  3.  Join 
D  £,  and  B  D  £  is  the  required  triangle. 

Case  1.  When  the  point  D,  fig.  3  and  4,  plate  7, 
is  neither  in  one  of  the  sides,  nor  in  the  prolongation 
thereof  U  Draw  an  indefinite  line  B  D  a,  from  B* 
through  the  point  D.  2.  Draw  from  A,  the  summit 
of  the  given  triangle,  a  line  A  a,  parallel  to  die  base 
B  C,  and  cutting  the  line  B  D  in  a.  3.  Join  aC^  and 
the  triangle  B  a  C  is  equal  to  die  triangle  B  A  C  ; 
and  the  point  D  being  in  the  same  line  with  B  a. 
4.  By  the  preceding  &se,  find  a  triangle  from  D^ 
equal  to  BaC;  i«e»  join  DC,  draw  aE  parallel 
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iberetD^  then  join  D  E,  and  B  D  £  is  the  required 
trance. 

Corollary.  If  it  be  required  to  chan^  the  triangle 

BAC  into   an  equal  triangle,  of  which  the  height 

and  anele  B  D  £  are  given :  1.  Draw  the  indefinite 

line  B  X>  A,  making  the  required  angle  with  B  C. 

%.  Take  on  B  D  a  a  point  D  at  the  given  height;  and> 

3.  Consteruct  the  triangle  by  the  foregoing  rules, 

Probi.^  52.  7b  make  an  isosceles  triangle  AEB^ 

fig.  Septate  7)  epial  to  the  scalene  triangle  A C B. 

K  Bieect  the  base  in  D.    2.  £recttne  perpen- 

dicokr  D£.     3.  DrawC£  parallel  to  AB.    4. 

Draw  AE,  £B>  and  A£B  is  the  required  triangle. 

PioBUEM  5S.   To  make  an  equilateral  triangle 

equal  to/i given  scalene  triangle  ABC,^g.  7, plate  7. 

1.  On  me  base  AB  make  an  equilateral  triangle 

A  B  D.     Or.  Prolong  B  D   towanfe  £.    3.  Draw 

CS  parallel  to  AB.    4.  Bisect  D£  at  I,  on  DI 

deKnbe  the  aemicirde  D  F£.     5.  Draw  B  F,  the 

mean  proportional  between  B£,  BD.     6.  With 

BF  from  B^  describe  the  arc  FGH ;  with  the  same 

radiiw  60m  G,  intersect  this  arc  at  H,  draw  B  H^ 

G  H,  and  B  G  H  is  the  triangle  required. 

Corollary*  If  you  want  an  equilateral  triande 
equal  to  a  rectangle,  or  to  an  isos<^les  triangle; 
find  a  acalene  triangle  respectively  equal  to  each, 
and  then  work  by  the  foregoing  problem. 

PiROMJBM  54.  To  reduce  a  rectilinear  figure 
ABCD£,^^.  8  and  9,  plate  7,  to  another  equal  to 
it^  but  with  one  side  less. 

1.  Join  the  extremities  £^  C,  of  two  sides  D£^ 
D  C,  of  the  same  angle  D.  %  From  D  draw  a  line 
BF  parallel  to  £C.  3.  Draw  £  F,  and  you  obtain 
anew  polygon  ABF£,  equal  to  ABCD£^  but 
widi  one  side  less> 

Corollary*  Hence  every  rectilinear  figure  may  be 
reduced  to  a  triangle,  by  reducing  it  soccessivcljf  to 
s%uie  with  one  side  less^  until  it  is  brou^t  to  one 
titb  onlf -three  sides. 
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For  example;  let.it  be  required  to  reduce  the 
polygon  A  B  C  D  E  IP.fg*  10  and  1 1,  plate  1^  into 
a  triangle  I A  H,  with  its  summit  at  A,  in  the  eir- 
cumference  of  the  polygon,  and  its  base  on  the  base 
thereof  prolonged*    . 

.  1.  Draw  the  diagonal  DF.  2.  DraVir  EG  pa* 
rallel  to  D  F*  3.  Draw  F  G,  which  gives  us  a  new 
polygon,  A  B  C  G  F,  witli  one  side  less.  4.  To  re- 
duce A  B  C  G  F,  draw  A  G,  and  parallel,  thereto 
FH;  then  join  AH,  and-  you  obtain  a  polygon 
A B  C  H,  equal  to.  the  preceding,  one  A  B  C  G  P. 
£u  The  polygon  A  B  €  H  havii^  a,  side  A  H,  which 
may  serve  for  a  side  of  the  triangle,  you  <  hate  only  to 
reduce  the  part  ABC,  by  drawing  AC,  and  parallel 
thereto  B  I ;  join  A  I,  and  you  obtain  the  required 
triangle  I A  U. 

N.  B*  In  figure  10  the  point  A  is  taken  at>  tnt  of 
the  angular  points  of  the  given  polygon;  ia. figure 
11  it  is  in  one  of  the  sides,  in  which-case  there  is  ono 
reduction  more,  to  be  made,  dian  when  it 'is  at  the 
angular  pc»nt 

Corollary.  As  a  triangle  may  be  fcban^d  into 
another  of  any  given  height,  and  with  the  angle  at 
the  base  equal  to  a  given  angle;  .if  it  be  required  to 
reduce  a  polygon  to  a  triangle  of  a  given  height,  and 
the  angle  at  tlie  base  also  given,  you  must  first  reduce 
it  into  a  triangle  by  this  uroblem,  and  then  change 
that  triangle  into  one,  with  the  data,  as  given  by  the 
problem '51. 

Corollary.  If  the  given  figure  is.  a  parallelogram^ 
fg.  12,  plate  7,  draw  the  diagonal  EC,  and  DF  pa- 
rsdlel  thereto ;  join  £  F,  and  the  triangle  E  B  F  is 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  E  B  C  D. 

OF  THX  ADDrriON  OF   FIGUR£9« 

1.  If  the  figures  to  be  added  are  triangles  of  the 
•ameheightas  AMB,BNC,  COD,  DPE,/g^^ 
14,  plate  7,  make  a  line  A  E  equal  to  the  sum  of 
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dieir  bases,  and  constitute  a  triangle  A  M  £  thereon, 
whose  height  »  equal  to  the  given  height^  and 
AMJB  \^ll  be  equal  to  the  given  triangles. 

2.  If  the  given  figures  are  triangles  of  different 
heights,  or  difierent  polygons,  they  must  first  be 
reduced  to  triangles  of  the  same  height,  and  then 
these  may  be  added  together. 

3.  If  the  triangle,  into  which  they  are  to  be 
Slimmed  up,  is  to  be  of  a  given  height,  and  with  a 
given  angle  at  the  base,  they  must  first  be  reduced 
into  one  tiiangle^  and  then  that  changed  into  an- 
other by  the  preceding  rules. 

4.  The  triangle  obtained  may  be  changed  into  a 
paiallel<^ram  by  the  last  corollary. 

MULTIPLICATION  OF   FIGURES. 

1.  To  multiply  AMB, /^.  13,  plate  7,  hy  a 
given  number,  for  example,  by  4 ;  or  more  accu*^ 
rately,  to  find  a  triangle  that  shall  be  quadruple  the 
triangle  A  M  B.  Lengthen  the  base  A  E,  so  that  it 
may  be  four  timeis  AB  ;  join  ME,  and  the  triangle 
AME  will  be  quadruple  the  triangle  A  MB. 
2.  By  reducing  any  figure  to  a  triangle,  we  may  ob* 
tain  a  triangle  which  may  be  multiplied  in  the 
same  manner. 

SUBTRACTION  OF  FIGURES. 

1.  If  the  two  triangles  B  A  C,  d^c.  Jig.  \5,  plate 
7,  are  of  the  same  height,  take  from  the  base  B  C 
of  the  first  a  part  D  C,  equal  to  the  base  d  c  of  the 
odier,  and  join  A  B;  then  will  the  triangle  ABD  be 
the  difierence  between  the  two  triangles. 

If  the  two  triangles  be  not  of  the  same  height,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  it  by  the  preceding  rules,  and 
then  the  difierence  may  be  found  as  above ;  or  if  a 
polygoo  is  to  be  taken  from  another,  and  a  triangle 
famd  equal  to  the  remainder^  •  it  may  be  easily 
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effected,  by  reducing  them  to  triangles  of  the  fame 
height. 

2.  A  triangle  may  be  taken  from  a  polygon  by 
drawing  a  line  within  the  polygon,  from  a  given  point 
F  on  one  of  its  sides.  To  effect  this,  let  us  suppose 
the  triangle^  to  be  taken  from  the  polygon  A  BCD  £| 
Ji^.  \6y  plate  7,  has  been  changed  into  a  triangle 
MOP,  Jig.  26,  whose  height  above  its  base  M P  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  given  point  F,  above  A  B  of^^. 
16;  this  done,  onAB  (prolonged  if  necessaiy)  \ktf 
off  A  G  equal  to  O  P,  join  F  G,  and  the  triangle 
A F G  is  equal  to  the  triangle  MOP.  There  are, 
however,  three  cases  in  the  solution  of  this  problem^ 
which  we  shall  therefore  notice  by  themselves. 

If  the  base  M  P  does  not  exceed  A  B,^g.  1 6,  plate 
7,  the  point  G  will  fall  thereon^  and  the  problem 
will  be  solved. 

But  if  the  base  M  P  exceeds  the  base  A  B,  G  will 
be  found  upon  AB  prolonged,^^.  17  and  18,  plate 
7  ;  join  FB,  and  draw  GH  parallel  thereto  ;  from 
the  situation  of  this  point  arise  the  other  two  cases. 

Case  1.  When  the  point  H,^.  17,  plate  7,  i» 
found  on  the  side  B  C,  contiguous  to  the  side  A  B, 
join  FH,  and  the  quadrilateral  figure  FAB  His 
equal  to  the  triangle  MOP. 

Case  2.  When  H,^^.  1 8,  plate  7,  meets  B  C  pro- 
longed, from  F  draw  F  C  and  H  I  parallel  thereto ; 
then  join  F  I,  and  the  pentagon  F  A  B  C I  is  equal  to 
the  triangle  MOP. 

DIVISION   OF  RECTILINEAtt   FIGURES. 

1 .  To  divide  the  triangle  A  M  E,  Jig.  1 3,  plate  7, 
into  four  equal  parts ;  divide  the  base  into  four  equal 
parts  by  the  points  B,  C,  D ;  draw  M  D,  M  C, 
M  B,  and  the  triangle  will  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts. 

2.  If  the  triangle  A  ME,  Jig.  19,  plate  7>  is  to 
lie.  divided  into  four  equal  parts  from  a  point  m,  in 
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(Aie  of  its  sides^  change  it  into  another  A  tn  e^  with 
its  sQiiimit  at  m^  and  then  divide  \i  into  four  equal 
parts  as  before  ;  if  the  lines  of  division  are  contained 
m  the  triangle  A  M  QQ,  the  problem  is  solved ;  but  if* 
some  of  the  lines,  as  in  D,  terminate  without  the 
triangle,  join  m  £^  and  draw  d  D  parallel  thereto ; 
join  m  d,  and  the  quadrilateral  m  C  £  d  is  equal  to 
C  m  D  -i-th  of  A  M  £,  and  the  triangle  is  dividend  into 
four  equal  parts. 

3.  To  divide  the  polygon  A  B  C  C  E  F,  /ig.  20, ' 
plate  7,  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts,  ex.  gr. 
four,  from  a  point  G,  situated  in  the  side  A  F ;  1. 
Change  the  polygon  into  a  triangle  A  G  M,  whose 
summit  is  at  G.  2.  Divide  this  triangle  into  as  many 
equal  triangles  A  G  H,  H  GI,  I  G  K,  K  G  M,  as 
the  polygon  is  required  to  be  divided  into.  3.  JSub- 
tract  from  the  polygon  a  part  equal  to  the  triangle 
A  G  H  ;  then  a  part  equal  to  the  triangle  A  G  I,  and 
afterwards  a  part  equal  to  the  triangle  A  G  K,  and 
the  lines  G  H,  G R,  GO,  drawn  from  the  point  G, 
to  make  these  subtractions,  will  divide  tlie  polygon 
into  four  equal  parts,  all  which  will  be  sumciently 
evident  from  consulting  the  figure* 

PaoBLEM  55.  Three  points,  fig.  21  to  25,  plate  7, 
N,  O,  A,  being  given j  arranged  in  any  manner  on 
a  straight  line^  to  Jind  two  other  points^  B,  b,  in  the 
same  line  so  situated^  that  as 

NO  :  AB  ::  AB  t  NB 
NO  :  Ab  ::  Ah   :  NB 

Make  A  P  :s= ,  and  P  L  =  ,    placing 

NO 
them  one  after  the  othef,  so  that  A  L  ^  -— . 

Observing,  1.  That  in  the  two  6gures  21  and  22^ 
A  is  placed  between  N  and  O;  and  that  A  P  is  taken 
on  A  O,  prolonged  if  necessary. 

2u  In  Jig.  23,  where  the  point  O  is  situated  be»- 
tween  N  and  A,  A  P  should  be  put  on  the  side  op«- 
posite  to  A  O. 
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3*  In  Jig.  24,  where  the  point  N  is  situated  be- 
tween A  and  O,  if  A  P  be  smaller  than  A  N,  it  must 
be  taken  on  the  side  opposite  to  A  N. 

4.  In  ^g.  25,  where  the  point  N  is  also  placed 
between  A  and  O,  if  A  P  be  greater  than  A  N,  it 
must  be  placed  on  A  N  prolonged. 

Now  by  problem  1 7  make  M  N  in  all  the  five 
figures  a  mean  proportional  between  NO,   N  P, 
and  carrv  this  line  from  L  to  B,  and  from  L  to  bi 
and         NO  wittbe  :  AB  ::  AB  r  NB 
NO        t        Ah   ::  Ab  r  NB. 

Problem  56.  Two  lines  E  F,  G  H,  Jig.  27,  28,. 
29,  "plate  7,  intersecting  each  other  at  A,  being  givetty 
to  draw  from  C  a  third  lim  B  D,  which  shall  form 
with  the  other  two  a  triangle  DAB  equal  to  a  given 
triangle  X. 

1  •  From  C  draw  C  N  parallel  to  E  F.  2.  Change 
the  triangle  X  into  another  C  N  O,  whose  summit 
is  at  the  point  C.  3.  Find  on  G  H  a  point  B^  so 
that  N  O  :  A  B  ::  A  B  :  N  B,  and  fi-om  this  point 

B,  draw  the  line  C  B,  and  DAB  shall  be  the  re- 
quired  triangle. 

Scholium.  This  problem  may  be  used  to  cut  off 
one  rectilinear  figure  from  another,  by  drawing  a  line 
from  a  given  point. 

Thus,  if  from  a  point  C,  without  or  within  the 
triangle  E  A  H,  Jig.  30,  a  right  line  is  required  to- 
be  drawn,  that  shall  cut  off  a  part  DAB,  equal  to 
the  triangle  X,  Jig.  3Q ;  it  is  evident  this  may  be- 
effected  by  the  preceding  problem.. 

If  it  be  required  to  draw  a  line  B  D  from  a  point 

C,  which  shall  cut  off  fi-om  the  quadrilateral  figure 
EF  G  H,  a  portion  D  FG B,  fg.  31,  equal  to  the 
triangle  Z ;  if  you  are  sure,  that  the  right  line  B  D 
will  cut  the  two  opposite  sides  E  F,  G  H,  prolong 
E  F,  G  H,  till  they  meet ;  then  form  a  triangle  Z^ 
equal  to  the  two  triangies  Z,  and  FAG;  and  thea 
take  Z  from  A  E  H  by  a  line  B  D  firom  the  point  C,. 
which  is  effected  by  the  preceding  problepa*. 
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If  It  be  required  to  take  from  a  polygon  Y,^^.  32, 
1  part  D  F  I  H  B  equal  to  a  triangle  X ;  and  that  the 
line  B  £>  is  to  cut  the  two  side^  E  F,  G  H  ;  prolong 
these  sides  till  they  meet  in  A ;  then  make  a  triangle 
Z,  equal  to  the  triangle  X,  and  the  figure  A  F 1 H ; 
and  then  retrench  from  the  triangle  E  A  G  the  tri- 
angle BAB  equal  toZ,  by  a  line  B  D,  from  a  given 
point  C. 

As  all  rectilinear  figures  may  be  reduced  to  tri- 
angles, we  na^>  by  this  problem,  take  one  rec- 
tilinear figure  from  another  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  a  given  point. 

Problem  57«    To  make  a  triangk  equal  to  any 

given  quadrilateral Jigure  ABC  Tit^g.  33,  plate  7. 

1.  Draw  the  diagonal  BD.  2.  Draw  C  £  parallel 

diereto,  intersecting  AD  produced  in  E.     3.  Join 

AC,  and  A  C  £  is  the  required  triangle. 

Problem  58.  To  make  a  rectangle j  or  paralle- 
logram equal  to  a  given  triangle  ACE,  Jig.  33, 
plate  7. 

1 .  Bisect  the  base  A  £  in  D«  2.  Through  C  draw 
C  B  parallel  to  A  D.  3.  Draw  CD,  B  A,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  either  perpendicular  to  A  E,  or 
making  any  angle  with  it.  And  the  rectangle  or  pa- 
rallelogram A  B  C  D  will  be  equal  to  the  given  tri- 
angle. 

Problem  5Q.  To  make  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given 
circle,  jig.  34,  plate  7.* 

Draw  the  radius  O  B,  and  tangent  A  B  perpen- 
dicular thereto;  mdke  AB  equal  to  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  and  ^  more ;  join  A  O,  and 
the  triangle  A  O  B  will  be  nearly  equal  the  given 
circle. 

Problem  6o«  To  make  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
rectanglcy  ABC  Hjig.  35,  plate  7. 

*  Strictly  arguing,  this  can  not  be  solved  but  by  an  approx- 
imation ;  the  area  or  squaring  of  the  circle  is  yet  a  desideratum 
in  mathematics*  See  Hutton^s  Mathematical  and  Phihsophipal 
Dictionary f  ^  Vob.  4to.  1796.    Edit. 
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Produce  one  side  A  B,  till  B  L  be  equal  to  the 
other  B  C.  2.  Bisect  A  L  in  O.  3.  With  the 
distance  A  O,  describe  the  semicircle  L  F  A.  4, 
Produce  BC  to  F.  5.  On  BF,  make  the  square 
B  F  G  H,  which  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D, 

ADDITION    AND    SUBTRACTION   OF   SIMILAR   FIGURES, 

Problem  6\.  To  make  a  square  equal  to  the  sum 
ef  any  number  of  squares  taken  together,  ex,  gr, 
equal  to  three  given  squares,  whose  sides  are  equal 
to  the  lines  A  B  C,fig.  36,  plate  7- 

1 .  Draw  the  indefinite  lines  ED,  D  F,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  2.  Make  D  G  equal  to  A,  and 
i)  H  equal  to  B,  3,  Join  G  and  H,  and  G  H  will 
be  the  side  of  a  square,  equal  the  two  squares  whose 
sides  are  A  aqd  B.  4.  Make  D  F  equal  G  H,  D  K 
equal  C.  and  join  K  P  ;  then  will  K  F  be  the  side 
of  a  square  equal  the  three  given  squares.  Or,  after 
the  same  manner  may  a  square  be  constructed  equal 
to  any  number  of  given  squares. 

Problem  62.  Jo  dtscribe  a  figure  equal  to  the  sum 
of  any  given  number  of  siniilar  figures,  fig.  36, 


plate  7. 
This  I 


problem  is  similar  to  the  foregoing :  1 .  Form 
a  right  angle.  2.  8et  off  thereon  two  homologous 
sides  of  the  given  figures,  as  from  D  to  G,  and  from 
D  to  H,  3.  Draw  Q  H,  and  thereon  describe  a 
figure  similar  to  one  of  the  given  ones,  and  it  will 
be  equal  to  their  sum.  In  the  same  manner  you  may 
go  on,  adding  a  greater  number  of  similar  figures 
togetlicr. 

If  the  similar  figures  be  circles,  take  the  radii  or 
diameters  for  the  homologous  lines. 

Problem  63.  To  make  a  square  equal  to  the  dif 
ference  of  txto  given  squares,  whose  sides  are  A  B, 

Qjy,  fig.  37,' plate  7'  .    ^ 

1 .  On  one  end  B  of  the  shortest  line  raise  a  perr 
pcpdicular  B  F.     2.  With  the  extept  C  J)  from  A, 
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tot  B  F  in  P,  and  B  P  will  be  the  side  of  the  re- 
quired square. 

In  the  same  manner  the  difference  between  any 
two  similar  figures  may  be  found. 

Probi.£M  64.  To  make  ajigure  which  shall  be  */• 
milar  to^  and  contain  a  givenjigure^  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times.  Let  M  N  if  an  homologous  side  of  the 
gi-cen  figure^  Jig.  38,  plate  7. 

1.  Draw  the  indefinite  line  B  Z.  2.  At  any  point 
D,  raise  I>  A  perpendicular  to  B  Z.  3.  >Iake  B  D 
equal  to  M  N^  and  B  C  as  many  times  a  multiple  of 
B  D,  as  the  required  figure  is  to  be  of  the  given  one, 
4.  Bisect  B  C,  and  describe  the  semicircle  B  A  C. 
b.  Draw  AC,  B  A.  6.  Make  A  E  equal  M  N.  7. 
Draw  E  F  parallel  to  B  C,  and  EF  will  bo  the  ho. 
mologous  side  of  the  required  figure. 

Problem  65.  To  reduce  a  complex  figure  from 
one  scale  to  another ^  mechanically^  by  meanf  of 
squares,  jftg.  39,  plate  7. 

1 .  Divide  the  given  figure  A  by  cross  lines  into  as 
many  squares  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  2.  Di- 
vide another  paper  B  into  the  same  numberof  squares^ 
either  greater,  equal,  or  less,  as  required.  3.  Draw 
in  every  square  what  is  contained  ih  the  correspon- 
dent square  of  the  given  figure,  and  you  will  obtain 
a  copy  tolerably  exact.' 

Problem  66.  To  enlarge  a  map  or  plan,  and 
make  it  twice,  three^four,  or  Jive  j  Sgc.  times  larger 
than  the  original,  Jig.  12,  plate  8. 

] ,  Draw  the  indefinite  hue  a  b.  2.  Raise  a  per- 
pendicular at  a4  3.  Divide  the  original  plan  into 
squares  by  the  preceding  problem.  4.  Take  the  side 
of  one  of  the  squares,  which  set  off  from  a  to  d,  and 
on  the  perpendicular  from  a  to  e,  finish  the  square 
a  e  f  d,  which  is  equal  to  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
proposed  plan.  5.  Take  the  diagonal  de,  set  it  off 
from  a  to  g,  and  from  a  to  1 ;  complete  the  square 
a!  ng,  aod  it  will  be  double  the  square  ae  f  d.  To 
find  one  three  times  greater,   take  dg,    and  widi 
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that  extent  form  tlje  square  a  m  o  h^  which  will  be 
the  square  required.  With  dh  you  may  form  a 
square  that  will  contain  the  given  one  aefd  four 
times.  The  line  d  1  gives  a  square  five  times  larger 
than  the  original  square. 

Problem  67.  To  reduce  a  map  \y  -sd,  7/A,  -^th, 
SfC.  of  the  original.  Jig.  5,  plate  8. 

1.  Divide  the  given  plan  into  squares  by  problem 
65.  2.  Draw  a  line,  on  which  set  off  from  A  to  B 
one  side  of  one  of  these  squares.  3.  Divide  this  line 
into  two  equal  parts  at  F,  and  on  F  as  a  centre,  witli 
F  A  or  F  B,  describe  the  semicircle  A  H  B. 

4.  To  obtain  ^  the  given  square,  at  F  erect  the 
perpendicular  F  H,  and  draw  the  right  line  A  H, 
which  will  be  the  side  of  the  required  square.  5« 
For  4rd,  divide  A  B  into  three  parts,  take  one  of  these 
parts,  set  it  off  from  A  to  C,  at  C  raise  the  perpen- 
dicular C  I,  through  I  draw  A  I,  and  it  will  be  the 
side  of  the  required  square.  6.  For  ^th,  divide  A  B 
into  four  equal  parts,  set  off  one  of  these  from  B  to 
£,  at  £  make  L  G  perpendicular  to  A  B,  join  B  G^ 
and  it  will  be  the  side  of  a  square  -^th  of  the  given 
one. 

Problem  68.  To  make  a  map  or  plan  inpropor-- 
Hon  to  a  given  one,  ex.  gr.  as  three  to  Jive,  Jig.  6, 
plate  8. 

The  original  plan  being  divided  into  squares,  1, 
draw  A  M  equal  to  the  side  of  one  of  these  squares. 
2.  Divide  A  M  into  five  equal  parts.  3.  At  the  third 
division  raise  the  perpendicular  CD,  and  draw  AD^ 
which  will  be  the  side  of  the  required  square. 

Problem  69.  To  reduce  figures  hy  the  angle  of 
reduction.  Let  ^h  be  the  given  side  on  which  it  is 
required  to  construct  ajigure  similar  to  ACDEB, 
fg.  1,  2,  3,  plate  8. 

1 .  Form  an  angle  L  M  N  at  pleasure,  and  set  off 
the  side  A  B  from  M  to  I.  2.  From  I,  with  a  b,  cut 
M  L  in  K.  3.  Draw  the  line  1  K,  and  several  lines 
parallel  to,  and  on  both  sides  of  it    The  angle 
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Ij  M  N  is  called  the  angle  of  proportion  or  reductioiu 
4.  Draw  the  diagonal  lines  B C,  AD,  A £^  B D« 
5-  Take  the  distance  B  C,  and  set  it  off  from  M  to- 
wards L  on  ML.  6.  Measure  its  corresponding 
line  K  I.  7-  From  b  describe  the  arc  n  o.  8.  Now 
take  A  C^  set  it  off  on  M  L,  and  Hnd  its  correspon* 
dent  line  f  g.  9.  From  a,  with  the  radius  f  g,  cut 
the  former  arc  n  o  in  c^  and  tlms  proceed  till  you 
have  completed  the  figure. 

Problem  70.  To  enlarge  ajigure  by  the  angle  of 
reduction.  Let  a  b  c  d  e  ie  the  given  Jigure^  atui  A  B 
the  given  side.  Jig.  3,  1,  and  4,  plate  8. 

1 .  Form,  as  in  the  preceding  problem^  the  angle 
L  M  N,  by  setting  off  a  b  from  M  to  H,  and  from 
H  with  A  B^  cutting  M  L  in  I.  2.  Draw  H  I,  and 
parallels  to,  and  on  both  sides  of  it.  3.  Take  the 
diagonal  be,  set  it  off  from  M  towards  N,  and  take 
off  its  corresponding  line  q  r.  4.  With  q  r  as  a  radius 
on  B  describe  the  arc  m  n.  5.  Take  the  same  cor- 
respondent line  to  slc,  and  on  A  cut  m  n  in  C^  and 
so  on  for  the  other  sides. 

CURIOUS   PROBLEMS,  ON   THE   DIVISION  OF   LINES 
AND   CIRCLES. 

Problem  71.  To  cut  off* from  any  given  arc  of 
a  circle  a  third,  ajijth,  a  seventh,  ^c.  odd  par ts, 
and  thence  to  divide  that  arc  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts^  fig.  7,  plate  8. 

.  Example  1.  To  divide  the  arc  A  KB  into  three 
equal  parts,  €  A  being  the  radius,  and  C  the  centre 
of  the  arc. 

Bisect  AB  in  K,  draw  the  two  radii  C  K,  C  B, 
and  the  chord  A  B4  produce  AB  at  pleasure,  and 
make  B  L  equal  A  B ;  bisect  A  C  at  G  ;  then  a  rule 
on  G  and  L  will  cut  C  B  in  £,  and  B  £  will  i^  ^d» 
and  CE^s  of  the  radius  CB;  on  CB  with  CE 
describe  the  arc  £  e  D ;  lastly^  set  off  the  extent  E  e 
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or  D  e  from  B  to  a,  and  from  a  to  b,  and  the  arc 
A  K  B  will  be  divided  into  three  equal  })arts. 

Corollary*  Hence  having  a  sextant,  quadrant, 
&c.  accurately  divided^  4-  the  chord  of  any  arc  set  off 
upon  any  other  af(;  of  -^  that  radius  will  cut  off  an  arc 
similar  to  the  firsts  and  containing  the  same  number 
of  degrees. 

Also  4-d,  4^th,  ^th,  &c.  of  a  larger  chord  will  con- 
stantly cut  similar  arcs  on  a  circle  whose  radius  is  -^d, 
4th,  7th,  &c.  of  the  radius  of  the  first  arc. 

Example  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  the  arc 
A  K  B  into  five  equ^l  parts,  or  to  find  the  4-th  part 
of  the  arc  A  B. 

Having  bisected  the  given  arc  AB  in  K,  and 
drawn  the  three  radii  CA,  CK,  C  B,  and  having 
found  the  fifth  part  of  I B  of  the  radius  C  B,  with 
radius  C  I  describe  the  arc  I  n  M,  which  will  be 
bisected  in  n,  by  the  line  C  K ;  then  take  the  extent 
I  n,  or  its  equal  M  n,  and  set  it  off  twice  from  A  to 
B  ;  that  is,  first,  from  A  to  d,  and  from  d  to  o,  and 
oB  will  be  4.th  of  the  arc  AB.  Again,  set  off  the 
same  extent  from  B  to  m,  and  from  m  to  c,  and  the 
arc  AB  will  be  accurately  divided  into  five  equal 
parts. 

Example  3.  To  divide  the  given  arc  AB  inta 
seven  equal  parts.  A  B  being  bisected  as  before,  and 
the  radii  C  A,  C  K,  C  B,  drawn,  find  by  problem  9 
the  seventh  part  P  B  of  the  radius  CB,  and  with 
the  radius  C  P,  describe  the  arc  P  r  N  ;  then  set  ofF 
the  extent  P  r  twice  from  A  to  3,  and  from  3  to  6, 
and  6  B  will  be  the  seventh  part  of  the  given  arc  AB; 
the  compasses  being  kept  to  the  same  opening  P  r, 
set  it  from  B  to  4,  from  4to  1  ;  then  the  extent  A  1 
will  bisect  1,3  into  2,  and  4,  6  into  5  ;  and  thua 
divide  the  given  arc  into  seven  equal  parts. 

Problem  72.  To  inscribe  a  regular  heptagon  in 
a  circle^  Jig.  8,  plate  S. 

\r\fg,  8,  let  tlie  arc  B  D  be  ^th  part  of  the  givex^ 
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circle,  and  A  B  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Divide  A  B 
into  eight  equal  parts^  then  on  centre  A,  with  radius 
AC,  describe  the  arc  C  E,  bisect  the  arc  B  D  in  a^ 
and  set  off  this  arcB  a  from  C  to  b,  and  from  b  to  c; 
then  through  A  and c draw  Ace,  cutting  B D  in  e, 
and  B  e  w^ill  be  4th  part  of  the  given  circle. 

Corollary  I .  Hence  we  have  a  method  of  finding 
the  seventh  part  of  any  given  angle ;  for,  if  from  the 
extremities  of  the  given  arc,  radii  be  drawn  to  the 
centre,  and  one  of  these  be  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts,  and  seven  of  these  parts  be  taken,  and  another 
arc  described  therewith,  the  greater  arc  will  be  to  the; 
lesser,  as  8  to  7  9  and  so  of  any  other  proportion. 

Corollary  2.  If  an  arc  be  described  with  the  ra- 
dius, it  will  be  equal  to  the  ~th  part  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  A  B,  and  to  the  seventh  part  of  a  circlet' 
whose  radius  is  A  C,  and  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  A  L,  &c. 

Corollary  3.  Hence  also  a  pentagon  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  hexagon.  Jig.  Q,  plate  8.  lict  the  giveix 
circle  bo  A  B  C  D  £  F,  in  which  a  pentagon  is  to  be 
inscribed ;  with  the  radius  A  C  set  off  A  F  equal  ^.th, 
of  the  circle,  divide  AC  into  six  equal  parts ;  then 
C  G  will  be  five  of  these  parts;  with  radius  C  G  de- 
scribe the  arc  G  H,  bisect  A  F  in  q,  and  make  G  p 
and  p  H  each  equal  to  A  q ;  then  through  C  and  H 
draw  the  senai-diameter  C  w,  cutting  the  given  circle 
in  w,  join  A  w,  and  it  will  be  one  side  of  the  re- 
quired pentagons 

Corollary  A.  Hence  as  radius  divides  a  circle  into 
six  equal  parts,  each  equal  6o  degrees,  twice  radius 
gives  1 20  degrees,  or  the  third  part  of  the  circum- 
ferenc^f 

Once  radius  gives  6o  degrees,  and  that  arc  bisected 
gives  30  degrees,  which,  added  to  6o,  divides  the 
circumference  into  four  equal  parts  ;  whence  we 
divide  it  into  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  equal  parts  ; 
ibe  preceding  corollary  divides  it  into  five  equal  parts^ 
thi?  arc  of  a  quadraiit  bisected  divides  it  into  eight 
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equal  parts.  By  problem  7 1  we  obtain  the  seventh 
part  of  a  circle^  and  by  this  method  divide  it  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  even  a  prime  number ;  for 
the  odd  unit  maybe  cut  off  by  the  preceding  problem, 
and  the  remaining  part  be  subdivided  by  continual 
bisection,  till  another  prime  number  arises  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  same  manner. 

Problem  73.  To  divide  a  given  right  line,  or  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the 
help  of  a  pair  of  beam,  or  other  compasses,  the  dis^' 
fance  of  whose  points  shall  not  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  the  given  line,  fig.  \\,  plate  8. 

From  this  problem,  published  by  Clavius,  the 
Jesuit,  in  l6ll,  in  a  treatise  on  the  construction  of 
a  dialling  instrument,  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  the 
original  inventor  of  that  species  of  division,  called 
Nonius,  and  which  by  many  modern  mathematicians 
has  been  called  the  scale  of  Vernier. 

Let  A  B  be  the  gi\'en  line,  or  circular  arch,  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  coequal  parts.  Produce  them 
at  pleasure ;  then  take  the  extent  A  B>  and  set  it 
off  on  the  prolonged  line,  as  many  times  as  the  given 
line  is  to  be  divided  into  smaller  parts,  BC,  CD, 
DE,  EF,  FG.  Then  divide  the  whole  line  A  G 
into  as  many  equal  parts  as  are  required  in  A  B,  as 
GH,  HI,  IK,  KL,  LA,  each  of  which  contains 
the  given  line,  and  one  of  those  parts  into  which  the 
given  line  is  to  be  divided.  For  A  G  is  to  A  L  as 
A  F  to  A  B  ;  in  other  words,  A  L  is  contained  five 
times  in  A  G|^  as  A  B  in  A  F ;  therefore,  since  A  G, 

^contains  A  F,  and  4^th  of  A  B  ;  therefore  BL  is  the 
4th  of  A  B.  Tiien  as  G  H  contains  A  B  plus  F  H, 
which  is ith of  A B,  EI  will  be  i^ths  of  A B,  D  K 
^-ths,  C  L  4ths.  Therefore,  if  we  set  off  the  interval 
G  H  from  F  and  H,  we  obtain  two  parts  at  L  and  I, 
set  off  from  the  points  near  £,  gives  three  parts  be* 
tween  D  K,  from  the  four  points  at  D  and  K,  gives 
four  parts  at  C  h,  and  the  next  setting  off  one  more 

•of  these  parts;  so  that  lastly,  the  extent  G  H  set  off 
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frmn  the  pointo  between  C  and  L^  divides  the  given 
line  as  required. 

To  divide  a  given  Une  AC,  or  arc  of  any  circle, 
into  any  number  of  e^l  parts,  suppose  30^  ^g^  1 1  ^ 
plate  8. 

1 .  Divide  it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  less, 
than  30^  yet  so  that  they  may  be  aliquot  parts  of  30; 
ais  for  example^  A  G  is  divided  into  six  equal  parts,. 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  each  of  which 
are  to  be  subdivided  into  five  equal  parts.  2*  Divide 
the  first  part  A  B  into  five  parts,  by  means  of  the  in-* 
terval  A  L  or  G  H,  as  taught  hi  this  problem.  If, 
DOW,  one  foot  of  the  compasses  be  put  into  the  point 
A,  (the  extent  A  L  remaining  between  them  unal- 
tered,) and  then  into  the  point  next  to  A,  and  so  on 
to  the  next  succeeding  point,  the  whole  line  A  G  will 
be  divided  by  the  other  foot  of  the  compasses  into  30 
equal  parts. 

Or  if  the  right  line,  or  arc,  be  first  divided  into 
five  equal  parts,  each  of  these  must  be  subdivided 
mto  six  parts,  which  may  be  efiected  by  bipcting 
each  part,  and  then  dividing  the  halves  ilSJjFthree 
parts. 

Or  it  may  be  stiTt  better  to  bisect  three  of  the  first 
five  parts,  and  then  to  divide  four  of  these  into  three^ 
which  being  set  off  from  every  pointy  will  complete 
the  division  required. 

Cofyllary.  It  frequ^itly  happens  that  so  many 
small  divisions  are  required,  tnat,  notwithstanding 
their  limited  number,  they  can  be  hardly  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compasses  without  error  ;^ 
in  this  case  use  the  following  method. 

If  the  whole  number  of  smaller  parts  can  be  sllb•^ 
divided,  take  so  many  of  the  small  parts  in  the  given 
line,  as  each  is  to  be  subdivided  into,  yet  so  that  they 
may  together  make  up  the  whole  of  the  given  line. 
For  if  the  first  of  these  parts  be  cut  into  as  many 
smaller  parts  as  the  proposed  number  requires  every 
one  (^  tbetn  to  contain^  and  the  same  ia  also  done  in 
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the  remaining  parts,  we  shall  obtain  the  given  nanl' 
ber  of  smaller  parts. 

If  84  parts  are  to  be  taken  in  the  proposed  line, 
Atst  bisect  it,  and  each  half  will  contain  42 ;  bisect 
these  again,  and  you  have  four  parts,  each  of  which 
is  to  contain  21 ;  and  these,  divided  into  three,  give 
12  parts,  each  of  which  is  to  contain  seven  parts} 
subdivide  these  into  seven  each. 

But  if  the  proposed  number  of  small  parts  cannot 
be  thus  subdivided^  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
number  a  little  less  or  greater,  that  will  be  capable 
of  subdivision ;  for  if  the  superfluous  parts  are  re- 
jected, or  those  wanting,  added,  \ve  shall  obtain  the 
proposed  number  of  parts.  Thus  if  74  parts  are  to 
be  cut  from  any  given  line  of  80  parts ;  1 .  Bisect  the 
given  line,  and  each  ^  will  contain  40.  2.  Bisect 
these  again,  and  you  have  four  parts  to  contain  ID 
each.  3.  Each  of  these  bisected,  you  have  eight 
parts  to  contain  10  each.  4.  Bisect  these,  and  you 
obtain  l6  parts,  each  to  be  divided  into  five  parts 
6.  Reject  six  of  the  parts,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
74  parts  proposed. 

Or  if  72  parts  be  proposed  ;  divide  the  line  into 
24  equal  parts,  and  each  of  these  into  three  parts, 
«tnd  you  obtain  72 ;  to  which  adding  two,  you  wiU 
Obtain  the  number  of  74. 

Problem  74.  To  cut  off  from  the  circumference 
of  any  given  arc  of  a  circle  any  number  of  degrees 
and  minutes^  fig.  3,  plate  Q.^ 

1 .  Let  it  be  proposed  to  cut  oflF  from  any  arc  57 
.degrees  ;  with  the  radius  of  the  given  arc,  or  circle, 
describe  a  separate  arc  as  A  B,  and  having  set  oif  thef 
radius  from  A  to  C,  bisect  A  C  in  E,  then  A  E  and 
£  C  will  be  each  of  them  an  arc  of  30  degrees.  Make 
C  B  equal  to  A  E,  and  A  B  will  be  a  quadrant,  or 
90  degrees,  and  will  also  be  divided  into  three  equal 
]»arts ;  next,  divide  each  of  these  into  three  by  the 
preceding  rules,  and  the  quadrant  will  be  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts,  each  Containing  10  degrees. 
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Lastly,  divide  the  first  of  these  into  10  degrees,  then 

leione  foot  of  the  compasses  into  the  third  single 

degree,  and  extend  the  other  to  the  6oth,  and  the 

Stance  bet^^cen  the  points  of  the  compasses  will 

contain  57  degrees,  which  transfer  to  the  given  arc- 

Or  at  two  operations ;  first,  take  50  degrees,  and 

then  {rom  the  first  10  take  seven,  and  you  have  57 

degrees. 

2.  Let  it  be  required  to  cut  off  from  any  given  arc 
of  a  circle  45  degrees,  53  minutes,  Jig.  3,  plate  Q. 

Divide  the  arc  of  53  degrees  of  the  quadrant  AB, 
whose  radius  is  A  C  (or  rather  its  equal  arc  FG)  inta 
6o  equal  parts,  first  into  5,  and  then  one  of  these 
into  three ;  or  first  into  three,  and  one  of  these  into 
five.  Again,  one  of  these  bisected,  and  this  bisec* 
tioa  again  bisected,  gives  the  6oth  part  of  an  arc  of 
53  degrees. 

For  the  dth  part  of  the  arc  F  G  is  F  H,  con« 
taining  12  parts;  its  tliird  part  is  FI  containing 
four  parts ;  the  -I  ^f  F I  is  N,  which  contains  two 
parts ;  and  FN  again  bisected  in  K,  leaves  F  K  th# 
6oth  part  of  the  arc  F  G ;  consequently,  F  K  com* 
prehends  53  minutes;  therefore,  add  the  arc  FK 
to  45  degrees,  and  the  arc  A  F  will  contain  45  de- 
grees 53  minutes. 

Corollary.  If  we  describe  a  separate  arc  LM  with 
the  radius  A  C,  and  set  off  thereon  the  extent  L  M 
of  6l  degrees  of  the  given  arc  A  B,  and  divide  L  M 
into  6o  equal  parts ;  thus,  first  into  two,  then  both 
of  these  into  three,  and  then  the  first  of  these  threo 
into  lO  by  the  former  rules,  which  gives  the  6oth 
part  of  the  arc  L  M.  And  as  one  division  of  the  arc 
L  M  contains  by  construction  one  degree  of  the  qua- 
drant A  B^  and  one  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  more, 
that  \Sy  one  minute,  therefore  two  divisions  of  L  M 
contain  two  degrees,  and  two  minutes  over;  three 
divisions  exceed  three  degrees  by  three  minutes^  and 
jeofail  the  rest. 
Whence  if  one  division  of  L  M  be  setoff  from  any 
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degree  on  AB,  it  will  add  one  minute  to  that 
degree;  two  adds  two  minutes;  three^  three  minutes^ 
and  so  on. 

When  the  division  is  so  small  that  the  compasses 
will  hardly  take  it  in  without  error,  take  two,  three, 
ibur,  or  more  of  the  parts  on  L>  set  them  off  from 
as  many  degrees  back  from  the  degree  intended,  and 
you  will  obtain  the  degree  and  minute  required. 

Problem  75.  To  divide  a  circle  into  any  uneven 
number  of*  equal  parts. 

Example  \  •  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  circle 
into  34(j^  equal  parts. 

Reduce  the  wliole  into  3d  parts,  which  gives  us 
1040  ;  find  the  greatest  multiple  of  3  less  than  )040, 
which  may  be  bisected;  this  number  will  be  found 
in  a  double  geometrical  progression,  whose  first  term 
is,  as  in  the  margin  ;  7^8  the  ninth  number,  is  the 
number  sought,  as  in  the  margin.  Subtract  7()8 
from  1040,  the  i^mainder  is  27  ^>  then  find  3  2 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  this  remainder  6  2 
.  contains  by  the  rule  of  three.  As  1 040  is  to  12  2 
360  degrees,  so  is  272  to  94°  9'  23''.  Now  24  2 
set  off  94"^  9'  23"  upon  the  circle  to  be  divided,  48  2 
and  divide  the  remaining  part  of  that  circle  96  2 
by  continual  bisections,  till  you  come  to  the  ]  92  2 
number  3,  which  will  be  one  of  the  required  384  2 
divisions  of  the  346  equal  parts,  by  which  768  2 
dividing  the  arc  of  94^9'  23"  you  will  havethe  whole 
circle  (divided  into  346-S-  equal  parts ;  for  tbere  will 
be  256  divisions  in  the  greatest  arc,  and  903-  in  the 
other. 

Example  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  circle 
into  179  equal  parts.  Find  the  greatest  number  not 
exceeding  1799  which  may  be  continually  bisected 
to  unity ^  which  you  will  find  to  be  128.  Subtract 
128  from  i79,'  the  remainder  is  51  ;  then  find  what 
part  of  the  circle  this  remainder  will  occupy  by  the 
following  proportion,  as  179  is  to  300,  so  is  51 
to  102°  34'  J  V ;  set  off  from  the  ciicle  an  arc  of  102* 
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W  1 1'%  and  divide  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle 
by  contiauai  bisections,  seven  of  which  will  be  unity 
in  this  example  ;  by  which  ihektis  this  part  of  the 
circle  will  be  divided  into  128  ^qual  parts,  sind  the 
remaining  5 1  mxy  be  obtained  by  usinj^  as  many  of 
the  former  bisections  as  the  sp^cc  wiU  contaiih,  so 
that  the  wbole  circilmftrenccf  will  be  divided  into  1 79 
equal  parts. 

Exanwle  3.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  circle 
into  29^  equal  part^^  to  represent  the  dayd  of  the 
mooa^B  age. 

Redooe  the  given  number  iht6  halves,  which  ^ve^ 
59  parts ;  seek  the  greatest  number,  not  exceeding 
59,  which  may  be  continually  bisected  to  unity^ 
which  you  will  find  to  be  32.  Subtract  t^is  from 
59,  the  remainder  is  27  ;  and  find,  ai»  befor6^,  the 
angle  equal  to  the  remainder  by  this  proportion,  as 
59  is  to  360,  so  is  27  to  I64''  44^  44'';  set  off  l64^ 
44'  44^%  divide  the  remaining  part  6f  the  circle  by 
coutiQual  bisections,  which  win  divide  this  portion 
into  32  parts,  and  from  that,  the  rest  into  17t>  mak- 
ing 29x  parts,  as  required. 

Example  4.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  circle 
into  365^5'  49^  equal  parts,  the  length  6f  a[  tropiod 
year. 

Reduce  the  whole  into  mintite»3,  which  VrilX  b6 
525949;  then  seek  the  greatest  multiple  of  I440, 
the  minutes  in  a  ^lar  day,  that  msiy  be  halved,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  less  than  525949 ;'  this  you  will 
find  to  be  30840,  which  subtracted  frotn  525949, 
leaves  157309.  To  find  the  nuiftber  of  degrees  that 
ii  to  contain  this  number;  use  the  folUwitig  propor- 
tion; as  525949  is  to  157309  mtihipli^d  by  360,  ^ 
is  157309  to  107*  40'  27"  49'^ 

Now  set  off  the  angle  6f  107^  40^  27^"  49^*  npon  the 
drcle  to  be  divided,  and  divide  the  remaining  part 
of  that  circle  by  continual  bisectiodd,  till  you  cbm'e 
to  the  number  1440,  whii^h  in  this  case  h  unity,  or 
one  natural  solar  day ;  by  which,  dividing  the  arc  of 
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lb?""  4</  27"  4g''\  the  whole  circle  will  fee  tiiViddcl 
into  365''  5'  49'^  for  there  will  be  25^6  AiVisioiis,  6r 
'  days,  in  the  greater  arc,  and  109^  5'  4Q'^  in  the  lesser 
arc» 

E^'dmple  5,     Let  it  be  required  to  divide  k  circle 

3'n  iS'Sj  equal  parts;  which  is  the  quantity  of  a 
Fuliah  year. 

Reduce  the  whole  into  four  parts,  wh?ch  giVes  tts 
146 1;  1024  is  tlie  greatest  mullipte  of  2,  less  than 
1461  ;  vvlien  subtracted  from  146 1,  we  liave  for  ^ 
reniaipder  437.  Then  by  the  following  pfoportion, 
as  1461  is  to  437  X  360,  so  is  407  to  107'' 40^  46'" 
iig''',  thp  degrees  to  be  occupied  by  this  riethainder. 

Set  off  an  angle  of  107®  40'  47''  upon  the  circle  to 
be  divided,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  continual 
bisections,  until  you  arrive  ^t  unity,  by  Which  divid- 
ing the  arc,  you  will  have  the  whole  circle  divided 
intQ  365-J- j^arts^ 

Problem  7'6«  To  divide  q  quadrant,  or  cTrClif 
into  degrfies.Jtg.  10,  plate  8.       , 

Let  AB  be  the  quadrant,  C  the  dentrie  fHci^of. 
.\yith  the  radius  ^  C  irilcrsect  the  two  lArcs  A  D, 
BE,  and  the  quadrant  will  be  divid*ed  into 'three 
equal  parts,  each  equal  to  30  degi*e^  ;  tlien  divide 
each  of  these  into  five  part^,  by  the  pre<jedinff  tixles, 
and  the  quadrant,  is  divided  into  13  equarparts ;  bi- 
sect these  parts,  and  then  subdivide  as  afready  di- 
rected, and  the  quadrant  will  be  divided  into  QO  de- 
grees. Qther  methods  will  be  soon  explained  niore 
at, large.  .  .       ^ 

Problem  V 7 .  Tojind'wltdt  part  dny  sfnaUer'Une 
9r  arc  is  ofagredier,  as  for  example^  any  angle  is 
of  a  semicircle. 

Take  the  smaller  with  a  pair  of  oohipasses,  land 
.with  this  openfne  step  the  greater.  With  the  re- 
mainder, or  surplus^  step  one  of  the  &rmer  steps  ; 
with  Ihe  remainder  of  this,  stepone  of  the  laksteps^ 
setthig  down  the  number  of  steps  each  time.  About 
Ave  timei  wilf  me'asure  angles  to  five  ^seconds. 
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llien  to  find  the  fr^ujtion,  dxpte^ting  ^Hhnt  part 
of  the  whole  the  smaller  piftrt  is, 

Suppose  the  number  <s(  steps  each  time  to^  bt 
e.  d.  c.  b.  a. 

9.7.  8.  a.  6.  Then  5  X  2  +  1  =t  n,  ^  U  X 
8  +  5  =  gS,  ^nd  93  X  7  +  M  =  662,  ^nd  6&2 
X  9  +  93  as  6051 ;  to  tb»t  VWr  ^s  the  fractioA 
required. 

If  we  cftll  the  number  of  steps  abode  beg:(n- 
ning  at*  the  last^  the  rule  may  run  thus*:  multijjly 
a  by  b,  and  add  1 ;  niiuUiply  that  sum  by  c,  and 
add  a  ;  multiply  this  turn  by  d,  and  add  the  pre- 
ceding sura  ;  multiply  this  sum  by  e^  and  add  the 
preceditig  sum  ;  then  the  two  last  sums  are  the 
terms  of  the  fraction.  d«  e.  b.  a. 

Example  1,  Suppose  the  steps  are  3.  5.  1.  9.  then 
9  X  1  +  1  =  10,  10  X  5  +  9  =x  59,  an!  59  X  3 
+  10  SB  167;  hence  the  terms  are  ^Vr-  Now  I80'' 
X  59  =  106(K),  this  divided  by  187  gives  66^  with 
a  remaindcir  of  146^  148  X  60  =  8880,  VsV*  gives 
47,  &c-  so  that  the  measure  required  is  56^  47'  29". 
Example  3.  Take  a  semicircle  three  inches  radius 
and  let  the  angle  be  2  in  1  i  then  the  steps  will  be! 
4,  2^  1,  2,  3,  2,  the  answer  4V  10'  50''  Q"\ 

llie  whole  circle,  continued  and  stepped  with  the 
same  opening,  gave  8.  1.  3.  2.  3,  for  the  same,  yet 
the  answei's  agreed  to  the  tenth  of  a  second.* 

*  Tbe  following  is  the  mostflimple  method  by  a  tniefiector^of 
diTiding  the  circle  into  any  odd  or  eren  number  of  equal  partsw 

When  the  given  number  of  equal  parts  are  even,  afid  can  be 
^ided  into  2^  3, 4,  &c.  the  operation  .will  be  easy  from  tlie 
directions  already  given,  but  when  th^  given  number  is  odd,  as 
S65, 59,  or  31,  the  difficulty  of  dividing  ia  great  and  opero$e  by 
tbe  conipas^s  only,  and  the  following  had  be»t  be  used.  R^dci. 
Frooi  the  given  number  of  odd  divisior^  or  parts,  subtract  as  many 
fnm  it  as  will  reduce  it  to  an  even  number,  which  may  be 
bisected,  trisected,  quartered,  &c.  Then  at  the  whole  number 
•f  parts  into  which  the  circle  is  to  be  divided,  is  to  SGO,  so  is  the 
Dumber  of  parts  subtracted,  to  the  number  of  degrees  and  parta, 
contained  in  the  arc,  in  which  thejr  must  be  divided.  jpxampU, 
Suppose  it  b«  req^ttired  to  divide  a  circle  into  S65  equal  parts,  sub' 

H  2 
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By  th^  same  mediod  any  given  line  may  be 
measured^  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  any  other 
strai^t  line  found.  Or  it  will  give  the  exact  value 
of  any  straight  line,  ex.  gr.  the  opening  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  by  stepping  any  known  given  line  with 
it,  and  this  much  nearer  than  the  eye  can  discern^ 
by  comparing  it  with  any  other  limsj  as  a  foot,  a 
yard^  ISgc. 

This  method  will  be  found  more  accurate  than  by 
scales  or  even  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  &€.  because 
the  measure  of  a  chord  cannot  be  so  nicely  deter- 
mined by  the  eye  with  extreme  exactness. 

There  may  be  some  apparent  difficulty  attending 
the  rule  when  put  in  practice,  it  being  impossible  to 
assign  any  example  which  another  person  can  repeal 
with  perfect  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  inequality 
in  the  scales,  by  which  the  same  steps,  or  line,  will 
be  measured  by  different  persons.  There  will,  there* 
fore,  be  always  some  small  variation  in  the  answer; 
it  is  however,  demonstrably  true,  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  problem  is  most  accurately  the  measure 

tiact  5  of  those  parts,  and  the  remainder  will  be  860,  which  may 
first  be  divided  into  6,  then  each  into  6,  and  these  last  each  into 
10,  equal  in  the  whole  360.  Now  as  365  :  360 ::  5  :  493.  Then 
take  the  length  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  giten  circle  in  your 
compasses,  open  the  sector  to  that  extent  mm  60  to  60  oa  the 
line  of  Chords ;  take  then  the  distance  across  from  4.93,  pn  each^ 
on  the  same  line ;  apply  that  on  the  periphery  of  tlie  circle^ 
divide  that  arc  into  5  equal  parts,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
circle  into  360  parti  as  above  airected,  and  the  whole  circle  wiU 
be  divided  into  365  eaual  parts  as  required.  2d.  Suppose  59  to 
be  the  given  odd  numoers  to  divide  a  circle,  59  —  9  s  50.  Then 
as  59 :  360  n  9 :  to  54.9,  or  5Mrih8,  the  distance  to  be  taken  on  the 
periphery,  which  is  to bedivided  into  9equal  parts,  and  thereat  into 
50,  oy  first  into  5,  and  each  of  them  into  10.  This  number  will 
serve  for  the  moon's  age  or  revolution^  29}  days,  or  the  revolu- 
tions from  change  to  cha^^.  3d.  Suppose  31  the  given  number, 
31  —  1  =s  30.  As3l  :  560  ::  I  :  11.61,  or  which  is  near  enouprh, 
1 1 .6,  which  k  the  odd  part  to  be  taken  on  the  sector  and  set  offon 
the  periphery,  and  the  rest  first  into  6  parts,  and  each  of  those 
into  5,  whicn  will  make  the  required  number  of  equal  parts  31, 
and  .be  answerable  to  the  divisions  of  the  common  month-daj 
drcle  in  clocks.    Eqit.  "" 
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of  ttie^ven  angle,  although  you  can  never  delineate 
another  angle^  or  hne^  exactly  equal  to  the  given  one^ 
first  measured  by  way  of  example^  and  this  arising 
from  the  inequality  of  our  various  scales,  our  inatteh- 
Uon  in  measuring,  and  tlie  imperfection  of  our  eyes. 
Hence,  though  to  all  appearance  two  angles  may  ap- 
pear perfectly  equal  to  each  other,  this  method  will 
give  the  true  measure  of  each,  and  assign  the  minutest 
di&rence  between  them. 

Figure  1,  plate  ^^  will  illustrate  clearly  this  me^- 
thod;  thus,  to  measure  the  angle  AC  B,  take  A  B 
between  your  compasses,  and  step  B  a,  a  b,  b  c, 
there  will  be  c  D  oven 

Take  c  D,  and  witli  it  step  A  e,'e  f,  and  you  will 
have  f  B  over  ;  with  this  opening  step  A  g,  g  h,  and 
you  wi}l  havn  h  e  over,  and  so  on. 

PaoBLEM  78.  To  divide  a  large  quadrant  or 
circle. 

We  shall  here  give  the  principal  methods^  used 
by  instrument-makers,  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bird's  method  by  the  Board  of  Loilgitude,  leaving 
it  to  artists  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  and 
to  use  them  separately,  or  combine  them  toge- 
ther, as  occasion  may  require;  avoiding  a  minute 
detail  of  particulars,  as  that  will  be  found  when  we 
come  to  describe  Mr.  Bird's  method.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  previously  to  mention  a  few 
circumstances,  which,  though,  in  common  use,  had 
not  be^n  described  until  Mr.  Bird's  and  Mr.  Lud* 
lanis  comments  thereon  were  published. 

^^In  all  mathematical  instruments,  divided  by 
hwd,  and  not  by  an  engine,  or  pattern,  the  circles, 
or  lines,  which  bound  the  divisions  are  not  those 
which  are  actually  divided  by  the  compasses.** 

'^  A  faint  circle  is  drawn  very  near  the  bounding 
circle;  it  is  this  that  ^is  originally  divided.  It  has 
been  termed  the  primitive  circle."^ 

^*  The  divisions  made  upon  this  circle  are  faint 
gjY^s,  strnck  with  the  beam  compasses ;  fine  ppint3^ 
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6r  conical  holes,  Are  made  by  the  prick  punch,  of 
pointing  tool,  at  the  points  where  these  rtrcis  ci^oss 
the  primitive  circle ;  thes^  are  called  original  points.^ 

^^  The  visible  divisions  are  trahsferred  from  the 
priginal  points  to  the  spdce  between  the  botmding 
circles,  and  are  cUt  by  thfe  beam  compasses ;  they 
are  therefore  always  arcs  of  a  circle,  though  so  short, 
as  hot  to  be  distinguished  from  straight  lines/* 

Method  1.  The  faint  or  primitive  arc  isfirststruck; 
the  pxact  mei^sure  of  the  radius  thereof  is  then  ob^ 
tained  ^pon  a  standard  scale  with  a  nonius  division 
of  1000  parts  of  an  inch,  which  if  thi^  radius  exceed 
10  inches,  may  be  obtained  to  five  places  of  figure^. 
This  measure  is  thfe  chord  of  6o.  l^e  other  chords 
necessary  to  be  laid  off  ar^  computed  by  the  sub* 
joined  proportion,f  sind  then  t^keri  off  from  the 
staitdai-d  scale  to  hb  laid  down  On  the  quadrant. 

Set  off  the  chord  of  6o°,  then  add  tait  the  Chord 
of  30,  and  yqu  obtain  the  goth  degree* 

Mr.  Birdf  to  obtain  00°,  bisects  the  chord  of  6o°, 
and  then  sets  off  the  same  chord  from  30  to  QO^  and 
hot  of  30  from  0(f  to  QO^  Some  of  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  this  method  are  these  j  foi*  ♦vhether 
the  cord  of  30  be  taken  accurately  or  not  from  the 
scale  of  equal  parts,  yet  the  arc  of  60  will  be  truly 
bisected,  (sec  remarks  on  bisection  hereafter,)  and  if 
the  radius  unaltered  be  set  off  from  the  point  of  hu 
section,  it  will  give  go  true;  but  if  the  chord  30,  as 
taken  from  the  scale,  be  laid  off  from  6q  to  go,  then 
aa<irror  in  that  chord  will  make  an  equal  error  in 
the  place  of  gO°. 

Sixty  degrees  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  setting 
pff  the  computed  chord  of  20  degrees,  and  the  whole 
quadrant  is  divided  to  every  10  degrees,  by  setting 
off  the  same  extent  from  the  othi  r  points. 

Thirty  degrees,  bisected  by  the  computed  chord 

*  As  the  radius  is  to  the  given  ^ngle,  so  is  ih^  m^asuri^  of  th^ 
radius  to  hali^  the  required  chord^ 
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•f  IS,  gives.  15%  which  stepped  from  the  points 
already  fopi^di  divides  the  quadrant  to  every  fifth 
d^ree< 

Tlie  cptqput^d  chord  of  6^  being  laid  oiT,  divides 
SO  degrees  into  five  parts;  and  set  off  from  the 
other  divisions,  subdivides  the  quadrant  ipto  single 
d^i^ea* 

Thus  with  five  extents  of  the  beam  compasses,  and 
none  of  t)iem  less  dian  six  degrees^  the  quadrant  is 
divided  into  QO  degrees. 

Fifteen  degrees  bisected,  gives  7°  30',  which  set 
oflffrom  the  other  divisions,  divides  the  quadrant  into 
half  degrees. 

The  chord  of  6^  40'  divides  20°  into  three  parts, 
and  set  off  fropn  the  rest  of  the  divisions,  divides  the 
whole  instruipent  to  every  ten  minutes. 

The  chord  of  10°  5'  divides  the  degrees  into  12 
parts,  each  equal  to  five  minutes  of  a  degree. 

Method  2.  The  chords  are  here  suppos(^d  to  be 
computed  as  before,  and  taken  off  irom  the  nonius 
«c^ 

1^  Radiys  bisected  divides  the  quadrant  into  three 
parts,  ^ach  equal  to  30  degrees. 

2.  The  chord  of  10°  gives  qine  parts,  each  equal 
to  10  d^g;rees, 

3.  Thirty  ^e^oes  bisected  and  set  off,  gives  IS 
parts,  each  equal  to  five  degrees. 

4.  Thirty  degree^  into  five,  by  the  chord  of  6^ ; 
then  set  off  as  before  gives  QO  parts,  each  equal  to 
)  d^ree* 

5.  The  chord  of  6°  40'  gives  270  parts,  each  equal 
to  20  i^inutes. 

fe.  Tlie  diord  of  7°  30"  gives  540  parts,  each  equal 
to  10  jninutes. 

7.  The  chord  of  7*  45'  gives  1 080  parts,  each  equal 
to  five  minutes.         / 

Or  Method  3.  The  computed  chords  supposed. 
L  60  into  i  gives  3  parts,  equal  30* 
3.  30  T  equal  15  6 1^* 
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3.  15           3     equal  5                    18--r^-f5' 
4-30  5     equal  6  QO l"^ 

5.  20  3     equal  &"  40'  270 20* 

6.  ]5  4     equal  r'' 30'  540 10' 

7.  15,  30    4.     equal  7^*45'         1080 5' 

Thus  may  the  practitioner  vary  his  numbers  for 

;^ny  division  whatsoever,  and  yet  preserve  e  sufficient 
extent  between  the  points  of  his  compasses. 

If  the  quadrant  b^  divided  as  above,  to  every  15 
degrees,  and  then  the  computed  arc  of  1 6  degrees  set 
offj  this  arc  may  be  divided  by  continual  bisection 
into  single  degrees.  If  from  the  arc  of  45^,  3^  20* 
be  taken,  or  I''  lO'  from  22*^30',  we  ipay  obtaip  every 
fifth, minute  by  continual  bisection.  If  to  the  arc  of 
7^  JO^  be  added  the  arc  of  62  minutes,  the  arc  of 
^very  single  minute  may  be  had  by  bisection. 

Of  Mr.  B«d*5  method  of  pivjDiNq, 
Fig.  9,  plate  9, 

In  1767  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude  proposed 
an  handsome  reward  to  Mr.  Birdy  on  conaition, 
among  pt^ier  things,  that  he  should  pqblish  an  ac? 
count  of  his  method  of  dividing  astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  whicii  was  accordingly  done :  an^  9  tracts 
^escribing  his  method  of  dividing,  was  written  by 
him,  ^nd  published  by  order  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Longitude  in  the  same  year;  some  defects  in  this 
puUicaiion  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlam, 
one  of  tjie  gentl^ipen  who  attended  Mr.  Bird  to  be 
instructed  by  him  in  his  method  of  diyidine»  in  con- 
sequence of  the  3p?^i^'8  agreement  with  hiqi.  Mr^ 
J[^udlam's  tract  was  published  in  1787,  in  4to. 

I  shall  u^e  my  endeavours  to  render  this  method 
still  clearer  to  the  practitioner,  by  combining  an^ 
f|ff^p;in^  the  subject  of  both  tr^ts^ 
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Mr.  Bird's  method. 

1.  One  of  the  first  requisites  is  a  scale  of  inches^ 
ttch  inch  being  subdivided  into  10  equal  parts, 

2.  Contiguous  to  this  line  of  inches,  there  must  be 
a  nonius^  ^in  which  10.1  inches  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  thus  shewing  the  lOOOndth  part  of  an 
iDcb.  By  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass  of  one 
inch  focus^  the  3000ndth  part  may  be  estimated. 

3.  Six  beam  compasses  are  necessary,  furnished 
with  magnifying  glasses  of  not  more  than  one  i)ich 
focus.  The  longest  beam  is  to  measure  the  radius 
or  chord  of  60 ;  the  second  for  the  chord  of  42.40  ; 
the  third  for  the  chord  of  SO ;  the  fourth  for  10.20  ; 
the  fifth  for  4.40;  the  sixth  for  the  chord  of  J5 


4.  Compute  the  chords  by  the  rules  given,  and 
take  their  computed  length  from  the  scale  in  the  di^ 
ferent  beam  compasses. 

5.  Let  these  operations  be  performed  in  theeven*^ 
log,  and  let  the  scale  and  the  different  beam  com- 
passes be  laid  upon  the  instrument  to  be  divided, 
and  remain  there  till  the  next  morning. 

6.  The  next  morning,  before  sun-rise,  examine 
the  compasses  by  the  scale,  and  rectify  them,  if  they 
are  either  lengthened  or  shortened  by  any  change  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air. 

7.  The  quadrant  and  scale  being  of  the  same  tem*^ 
perature,  describe  the  iaint  arc  b  d,  or  primitive  cir« 
cle;  then  with  the  compasses  that  are  set  to  the  ra* 
dius  and  with  a  fine  prick  punch,  make  a  point  at  a, 
which  is  to  be  the  O  point  of  the  quadrant ;  ^eejig. 
%  plate  9. 

8.  With  the  same  beam  compasses  unaltered  lay 
off  from  a  to  e  the  chord  of  6o^  making  a  fine  poi|it 
fte. 

9*  Bisect  the  arc  a  c  with  the  chord  oiSO^* 

la  Then  from  the  point  c^^  with  thp  be^m  coqi? 
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passes  containing  6o,  niark  the  point  r,  which  is  that 
of  go  degrees. 

11.  Nextj  with  the  beam  compasses  containing 
16^  bisect  the  arc  e  r  in  n,  whidi  gives  75^ 

12.  Lay  off  from  n  towards  r  the  cliord  of  10^  Q,0\ 
ftnd  firom  r  towards  n  the  chord  of  4^  40^  theee  two 
ought  to  meet  exactly  at  die  point  g  of  8.a°  30^; 

13.  Now  as  in  targe  instrumepts  each  d^gree  i^ 
generally  subdivided  into  12  equal  parts,  of  fiv.emi<- 
^utes  each,  we  shall  find  that  85°  ^O'  contains  10.24 
such  parts,  because  20'  equal  A  of  these  parts,  and 
85  X  12  makes  1020 ;  now  J024  is  a  number  divisi* 
ble  by  continual  bisection* 

llie  last  computed  cliord  was  42^  40^  with  whiqh 
ag  was  bisecteid  into  o,  and  ao,  og,  were  bisected 
by  trials.  Though  Mr.  BirdsoetfiB  to  havic  used  this 
inethod  himself,  still  he  thinks  it  more  advisable  to 
take  the  coqiputed  chord  of  21°  20",  and  by  it  find 
the  point  g;  then  proceed  by  continual  bisections 
till  you  have  1024  parts.  Thus  the  arc  85°  20',  by 
ten  bisections,  will  give  us^thearcs  42^  40^,  2l°80'| 
10°  40',  5°  20',  2°  41/,   l^'ao',  40',  20',   10',  5\ 

14.  To  fill  up  the  space  between  g  and  r,  85°  20', 
and  90°,  which  is  4°  40',  or  4  X  12  +  8  e^ual  to  5<5 
divisions ;  the  chord  of  64  divisions  was  laid  off  from 
g  towards  d,  and  divided  like  the  rest  bv  continual 
bisections,  as  was  also  from  a  towards  b.  If  the  work 
is  well  performed,  you  will  again  find  the  points  30, 
45,  60,  75,  and  QO,  without  any  sensible  diffeneppe. 
It  is  evident  that  th^sc  arcs,  as  well  as  those  c^  15^, 
are  multiples  of  the  arc  of  5' ;  for^ne  degree  containa 
12  arcs  of  5^  each,  of  which  15°  contains  18& ;  the 
arc  of  30^  contains  36o ;  the  arc  of  60°,  720 ;  tfiat 
of  75°,  900 ;  and,  therefore,  90°  contains  1080. 

Mr.  Graham^  in  1725  applied  to  the  quadrant  di^  . 
vided  into  Q0°,  or  rather  into  1080  parts  of  five  mi- 
nutes each,  another  quadrant,  which  he  divided  'into 
96  equal  parts,  subdividing  each  of  these  into  16 
equal  parts,  forjping  in  all  1 536,    This  arc  is  a  sc-. 
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verc  rfieek  open  the  division^  of  the  other ;  but  Bir4 
•ays,  that  if  his  instructions  be  strictly  followed,  the 
coincidenee  between  them  will  be  surprising,  an4 
their  difference  from  the  truth  exceedingly  small. 

The  arc  of  96°  is  to  be  divided  first  into  three  equal 
parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arc  of  90^ ;  each 
third  contains  5 1 2  divisions,  which  number  is  divisible 
cbntihually  by  2,  and  gives  16  in  each  96th  part  of 
the  whole,  .     ^ 

The  ne.vt  step  is  to  cot  the  linear  divisions  from 
the  points  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rules.  For  this 
purpose  a  pair  of  beam  compasses  is  to  be  u^ed,  both 
of  whose  points  are  conical  and  very  sharp.  Draw  a 
tangent  to  the  arc  b  d,  sup]K>se  at  e,  it  will  intcrsedt 
the  arc  X  y  in  q,  this  will  be  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  the  beam  compasses  to  cut  the  divisions 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  arc.  The  point  of  the 
beatn  coinpasses  next  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  point  r,  the  other  point  to  fall  freely  into  the 
arc  xy ;  then  pressing \gently  upon  the  screw  head 
which  fastens  the  socket,  cut  the  divisions  with  the 
point  towards  the  right  hand,  proceeding  thus  till  you 
bave  finished  all  the  divisions  of  the  limb. 

fOR  THE  NONIUS. 

1 .  Chuse  any  part  of  the  arc  where  there  is  a  co* 
incidence  of  the  90  and  96  arcs  ;  for  example,  at  e, 
the  point  of  6(f.,  Draw  the  faint  arc  st  and  ik, 
which  may  be  continued  to  any  length  towards  A ; 
upon  these  the  nonius  divisions  are  to  be  divided  in 
points.  The  original  points  for  the  nonius  of  the 
90th  arc  are  to  be  made  upon  the  arc  s  t ;  the  origi- 
nal poirits  for  the  nonius  of  the  96th  arc  are  to  be 
luade  upon  the  arc  i  k. 

Because  90  is  to  96,  as  15  to  16,  there  will  be  a 
coincidence^  at  15-*  and  l6pts,  30°  and  32pts,  45®  artd 
4«pt8 ;  6(f  and  64pts,  90^  and  g6pis. 

i.  Praw  a  tangent  hne  to  the  primitive  circle  as 
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beforer^ifitersecting  the  arc  d,  which  gives  tiic  disH 
tance  of  the  points  of  the  beam  compasses,  with 
which  the  nonius  of  the  goth  arc  must  oe  cut. 

3.  Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  nonius  as  to  sub- 
divide the  divisions  of  the  limb  to  half  a  minute, 
which  is  effected  by  making  10  divisions  of  the  no- 
nius equal  to  11  divisions  of  the  limb;  measure  the 
radius  of  the  arc^  and  compute  the  chord  of  16,  or 
rather  32  of  the  nonius  division^  which  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion ;  if  10  divi- 
sions of  the  nonius  plate  make  53  minutes  of  a  de- 
gree, what  will  32  of  those  divisions  make  ?  the  an- 
swer is  2^  5d^^  the  chord  of  which  must  be  computed 
and  taken  from  the  scale  of  equal  parts ;  but  as  di^ 
ferent  subdivisions  by  the  nonius  may  be  required^ 
let  n  be  the  number  of  nonius  divisions,  m  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  taken  in  b^tbe  nonius  b,  16,  32  ^er 
64,  and  X  the  arc  sought ;  then  as  n :  m  ::  b  :  X. 

4.  Lay  off  with  the  beam  compasses,  having  the 
length  of  the  tangent  90  between  the  points,  the 
point  q  froqi  e,  q  being  a  point  in  the  arc  s  t,  and  e 
an  original  pointin  the  primitive  circle,  and  the  chord 
of  32  from  q  towards  the  left  hand,  (the  chord  of  32 
being  the  chord  which  subtends  32  divisions  on  the 
nonius  plate,  or  the  chord  of  2^  56';  this  chord  to 
be  computed  from  the  radius  with  which  the  fiunt 
^rc  s  t  was  struck,  and  take^  off  the  scale  x>f  equal 
parts,)  and  divide  by  continual  bisections;  ten  of 
those  divisions,  counting  from  q  to  the  left,  will  be 
the  required  points. 

The  nonius  belonging  to  the  Q6th  arc  is  subject  to 
no  difficulty,  as  the  number  should  always  be  16, 32» 
&c.  that  the  extremes  may  be  laid  off  from  the  divi- 
sions of  the  limb  without  computation.  To  be  more 
particular,  the  length  of  the  tangent  line,  or  radius, 
with  which  the  divisions  of  the  nonius  of  the  96  arc 
are  to  be  cut,  must  be  found  in  the  way  before  direct- 
ed ibr  tlie  nonius  of  the  QO  arc ;  the  arc  i  k  standing 
instead  of  the  s^rc  s  t.  Having  the  tangental  distance 
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Wween  Ike  points  of  the  oonipasses  from  one  of  the 

onginal  points  in  the  primitive  g6,  lay  off  a  point  on 

the  funt  arc  i  k  towards  the  left  hand  ;  count  from 

that  point  on  the  primitire  96  circle  17  points  to  the 

lefthand^  and  lay  off  from  thence  another  point  on 

the&int  arc   ik;  the  distance  between  those  two 

points  nn  the  fitint  arc  i  k  is  to  be  subdivided  by  bi« 

sections  into  1 6  parts,  and  those  parts  pointed ;  from 

tliese  points  the  visible  divisions  of  the  nonius  are  to 

be  est. 

Mr.'Ludlam  thinks,  that  instead  of  laying  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  nonius  single,  it  would  be  better  to  lay 
it  off  double  or  quadruple ;  thus,  instead  of  17  points 
to  the  left  hand,  count  34  or  68,  and  that  both  wajrs, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  lay  off  a  point  from 
each  extreme  on  the  faint  arc  ik;*  subdivide  the 
whole  between  these  extreme  points  bv  continual  bi- 
sections, till  you  get  16  points  together  on  the  left 
hand  side  "of  the  middle,  answering  to  the  extent  of 
the  nonius.  No  more  of  the  subdivisions  are  to  be 
completed  than  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  middle 
portion  of  16  points  as  before. 

The  nonius  points  obtained,  the  next  process  is  to 
transfer  them  on  the  nonius  plate,  which  plate  is 
chamfered  on  both  edges  ;  on  the  inner  edge  is.  the 
nonius  for  the  QO  arc,  on  the  outer  edge  is  the  no* 
nitts  for  the  96  arc,  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
chamfers  is  a  flat  part  parallel  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  nonius  plate ;  upon  the  flat  part  the  faint  line 
of  the  next  operation  is  to  be  drawn.  Tojind  the 
place  where  the  nonius  is  to  begin  upon  the  chancered 
edge  of  the  nonius  plate,  measure  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  quadrant  from  the  axis  of  the  telescope ; 
this  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  telescope  at  the 
eye  end,  will  be  the  place  for  the  flrst  division  of  the 
nonius ;  then  draw  a  faint  line  from  the  centre  on 
the  flat  part  of  the  nonius  plate. 
Fasten  the  nonius  plate  to  the  arc  with  two  pair  of 
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haisd  Ticet ;  then  ivttli  mie  point  of  the  faeamr  oioih-* 
passes  lit  the  centre  of  the  quaiiratKr^  and  .the  other  at 
the  midiUe  of  tiie  Jdcttfius  jJatei  draw  a  faint  arcironi 
end  to  end ;  where  this  are  cuts  the  fiiint  line  before* 
tnentioQed,  malDe  a  fine  point ;  frond  this  point  lay 
off  on  eaoh  side  another  point,  wthich  fnaj  be  at  .any 
distance  in  the  arc^  only  care  mnst  be<ttiben  that  they 
be  equally  distant  from  the  middfe  point )  from  th^. 
two  last  make  a  £unt  intersection  as  near  as  possible 
to  either  of  the  chamfered  edges  of  the  nonius  pbte; 
through  this  intersection  the  first  division  of  the  no* 
nius  must  be  cut* 

vMr*    BiRD*S    AfEfkOD    OF    DlVieiNG  MIS    SCALE    OF 

EaUAL   PARTSi  * 

/I  ■  ■« 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  9a  inches  to  divider 
into  900  equal  parts^  take  the  third  of  this  number^ 
or  300 ;  now,  the  first  power  of  2  above  4his  is  S 12  ^ 
therefore,  take  VTr*^^^^  ^  ^^^  i^^^  i"  0^6  pair  of 
beam  compasses,  .^^V  i^  another,  VV  in  a  third,  and 
4^  in  a  fourth ;  then  lay  the  scale  JProm  which  theso 
m«aisures  vfete  taken,  the  scale  to  be  divided,  and  the 
bcarh  compasses  ne^r  t cither,  in  a  room  facing  thd 
north;  let>them.lie\there  the  whole  night;  the  next 
morning  correct  your  compasses,  and  lay  off  V^r*  three 
times ;  then  with  the  compasses  V^,  4V>  -H*  bisect 
these  three  spaces  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  thcf 
space  64  is  so  small  tliat  there  is  no  danger  from  any 
partial  or  unequal  expansion,  therefore  the  remainder 
may  be  finished  by  continual  bisections*  The  linear 
divisions  are  to  be  cut  fkfm  the  points  with  the  beam 
compasses  as  before  des«ibed« 

The  nonius  of  this  sca^  is  ^v  ^^^  ^f  an  inch  long, 
which  is  to  be- divided  into  too  equal  parts,  as  100  is 
to  101,  so  is  256  :  258,56  tenths  of  an  indh,  the  in^ 
teger  being  -^v*  Suppose  the  scale  to  be  numbered 
at  every  inch  from  left  to  right  i  then  make  a  fine 
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pdkit  exBLCtly  agtiiBst  -rV  to  the  left  of  o,  from  tfaid 
t^  dT  9!,i%,66  io  llhe  right  ha(nd^  which  divide  after 
the  cotnmM)  mcftbod. 

If  ybu  aW;  Ti6t  furnished  with  a  scale  long  eiioi^h 
lb  ky  off  ^5B,s6y  then  set  off  «tV)  and  add  S,56, 
from  a  diagoual,  scale. 

Of  Mk.  Bird's  vonms^  iocfL,  and  AncranoD  of 

POINTING. 

The  pointing  tool  consisted  of  a  steel  wire  ^V  ^^^^^ 
diameter,  inserted  into  a  brass  wire  -^  inch  diameter^ 
fte  brass  part  24^  long,  the  steel  part  stood  out  |-y 
whole  length  3^  inches.  The  aiigle  of  the  conical 
point  about  20 or  25Megrees,  somewhat  above. a  steel 
temper ;  the  tdp  of  the  brass  part  was  rounded  off, 
to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  the  steel  point 
should  be  first  turned,  hardened,  and  tempered^  and 
then  whetted  on  the  oil  stone,  by  turning  the  pointril 
tdund,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  it  along  the  oiU 
stoiie,  not  against,  but  from  the  point ;  this  will  make 
a  sharp  poitit,  and  also  a  kind  of  very  fine  teeth  along 
the  slant  slide  of  the  cone,  and  give  it  the  nature  of 
4  very  fine  countersink. 

In  striking  the  primitive  circle  by  the  beam  con»- 
passes,  the  cutting  point  raises  up  the  metal  a  little 
on  each  side  the  arc  ;  the  metal  so  thrown  up  forms 
What  is  called  the  bur.  When  an  arc  is  struck  across 
^e  primitive  circle,  this  bur  will  be  in  some  measure  . 
thrown  down ;  but  if  thatcircle  be  struck  again  ever 
pb  lightly,  the  bur  will  be  raised  up  again  ;  theatres 
MrUck  across  the  primitive  circle  have  also  their  bur. 
Two  such  rasures  or  trenches  across  each  other,  wili 
of  course  have  four  salient,  or  prominent  angles  with^ 
In ;  and  as  the  sides  of  the  t^enohes  slope,  so  do  also 
Ihe  lines  which  terminate  the  fbur  solid  angles.  You 
may  therefore, yee/  what  you  cannot  see;  when  the 
'conical  points  bear  against ^all  four  solid^  angles,  they 
will  guide^  ^mid^eep  the  point  of  the  tool  in  the  centre 
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of  decussation,  while  keeping  the  tool  upright^  pres«. 
sing  it  gently  with  one  hand,  and  turning  it  round 
with  the  other,  you  make  a  conical  hole,  into  which 
you  can  at  any  time  put  tiie  point  of  the  beam  com- 
passes^ and  feel^  as  well  as  see^  when  it  is  lodged 
there. 

Rules  or  maxims  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bird. 

1  •  The  points  of  the  beam  compasses  should  never 
be  brought  nearer  together  than  two  or  three  inches^ 
except  near  the  end  of  the  line  or  arc  to  be  divided; 
and  there  spring  dividers  with  round  moveable  points 
had  best  be  used. 

2.  The  prick-^punch,  used  to  mark  the  points^ 
should  be  very  sharp  and  round,  the  conical  point 
being  formed  to  a  very  acute  angle  ;  the  point  to  be 
made  by  it  ought  not  to  exceed  the  oife  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  When  lines,  or  divisions,  are  to  be 
traced  from  these  points,  a  magnifying  glass  of  ^  an 
inch  focus  must  be  used,  which  will  render  the  im-* 
pression  or  scratch  made  by  the  beam  compasses  suf- 
ficiently visible ;  and  if  the  impression  be  not  too 
faint,  feeling  will  contribute,  as  well  as  seeing,  to* 
wards  making  the  points  properly. 

3^  The  method  of  finding  the  principal  points  by 
computing  the  chords  is  preferable  to  other  methods; 
as  by  taking  up  much  less  time,,  there  is  much  less 
risk  of  any  error  from  the  expansion  of  the  instra« 
ment,  or  beam  compasses. 

4.  To  avoid  all  possible  error  from  expansion,  Mr^ 
Bird  never  admitted  .more  than  one  person,  and  him 
only  as  an  assistant ;  nor  suffered  any  fire  in  the 
room,  till  the  principal  points  were  laid  down*. 

Mr.  JBtW  guards,  by  this  method,  against  any  in?^ 
equality  that  might  possibly  happen  among  the  orir- 
einal  points,  by  first  setting  out  a  few  capital  points^, 
distributed  equally  through  the  arc,  leaving  the  in«^ 
tervals  to  be  filled,  up  afterwards.;  he  could  by  this» 
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method  check  the  distant  divisions  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  shorten  the  time  of  the  most  es^ntial 
operations. 

5.  Great  care  is  to  be  observed  in  pointing  inter* 
scctiiQiis,  which  is  more  difficult  than  in  pointing  froqi 
a  single  hne,  made  by  one  point  of  tlie  compas^s« 
For  i^.  bisections,  the  place  to  be  pointed  is  laid  off 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  this 
right.  If  any  error  prises  from  an  alteration  of  the 
compasses,  it  will  be  shewn  double ;  even  if  the 
chord  be  taken  a  Uttle  too  long,  or  too  short,  it  will 
not  occasion  any  inequality,  provided  the  point  be 
ma4e  in  the  ipiddle,  between  the  two  short  lines 
traced  by  the  compasses. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Ludlam  observes,  if  the  bisecting 
chord  be  taJoen  exactly,  the  two  fore-mentioned  faint 
arcs  will  intersect  £ach  oth^r  in  the  primitive  circle, 
otherwise  the  intersection  will  fall  above  or  below  it. 
lo  either  ^ase,  th/^  eye,  assisted  by  a  magnifier,  can 
9ccura/:ely  distinguish  on  the  primitive  .circle  the  mid^ 
die  h^tvaeefi  these  two  an^s,  and  a  point  may  be  made 
by  the  pointing  tool. 

In  smaU  portiop3  of  tjbte  prim^itive  circlep,  the  two 
faioit  arc3  will  intersect  ia  so  acute  an  angle,  that 
they  will  run  into  oofS  another,  and  form  as  it  were  a 
single  lioiB ;  yet  even  here,  though  the  bisecting 
chord  be  npt  exact,  if  the  intei-section  be  pointed  as 
before,  the  point  will  fall  m  the  middle  of  the  portion 
to  be  bisected. 

If,  in  the  cours^e  of  bisecting,  you  meet  with  a  hole 
already  made  with  the  pointril,  the  point  of  the  com- 
passes should  &11  exactly  into  that  hole,  both  from 
the  right  and  left  hand,  and  you  may  readily  feel 
what  you  cannot  see,  whether  it  fit  or  no ;  if  it  fits, 
the  point  of  the  compasses  will  have  a  firm  bearing 
against  the  bottom  of^  the  conical  hole,  and  strike  a 
8^id  blow  against  it;  if  it  does  not  exactly  coincide 
j¥ith  the  centre  of  the  hole,  the  slant  part  of  the  point 
will  aUde  down  the  slant  side  of  the  hole,  drawing. 
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or  pushing  the  other  point  of  the  compasses  from  its 
place. 

Mr.  Bird's  method  of  transferring  the  divisions 
by  the  beam  compasses  from  the  original  points,  is 
founded  on  this  maxim,  that  a  right  tine  cannot  be 
cut  upon  brassj  sOy  as  accurately  to  pass  through  two 
given  points ;  but  that  a  circle  may  be  described 
from  any  centre  to  pass  with  accuracy  through  a  given 
point.  It  is  exceeding  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to 
fix  the  rule  accurately,  and  keep  it  firmly  to  the 
two  points;  ahd,  secondly,  supposing  it  could  be 
held  properly,  yet,  as  the  very  point  of  the  knife 
which  enters  the  metal  and  ploughs  it  out,  cannot 
bear  against. the  rule,  but  some  other  part  above  that 
point  will  bear  against  it;  it  follows,  that  if  the  knife 
be  held  in  a  different  situation  to  or  from  the  rule,  it 
will  throw  the  cutting  point  out  or  in  ;  besides,  any 
hardness  or  inequality  of  the  metal  will  turn  the  knife 
out  of  its  course,  for  the  rule  does  not  oppose  the 
knife  in  departing  from  it,  and  the  force  of  the  hand 
cannot  hold  it  to  it.  For  these  reasons  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  draw  a  knife  a  second  time  against  th« 
rule,  and  cut  within  the  same  line  as  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  arc  of  a  circle  may  always 
be  described  by  the  beam  compasses  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  given  point,  provided  both  points  of  the 
compasses  be  conical.  Let  one  point  of  the  compass- 
es be  set  in  the  given  point  or  conical  hole  in  the 
brass  plain ;  make  the  other  point,  whatever  be  its 
distance,  the  central,  or  still  point ;  with  the  former 
point  cut  the  arc,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  pass  through 
the  given  point  in  the  brass  plain,  and  the  operation 
may  be  rej)eated  safely,  and  the  stroke  be  strength- 
ened by  degrees,  as  the  moving  point  is  not  likely  to 
be  shifted' out  of  its  direction,  nor  the  cutting  point 
to  be  broken. 

The  visible  divisions  on  a  large  quadrant  are  always 
the  arcs  of  a  circle,  though  so  short  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  straight  lines ;  they  should  be  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  arc  that  bounds  them,  and  there- 
fore the  still  or  central  point  of  the  beam  compasses 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  tangent  to  that  arc  ;  the 
bounding  circle  of  the  visible  divisions,  and  the  pri- 
mitive circle  should  be  very  near  each  other,  that  th^ 
arc  forming  the  visible  divisions  may  be  as  to  sense 
perpendicular  to  both  circles,  and  each  visible  divi- 
sion shew  the  original  point  from  which  it  was  cut. 
Another  maxim  of  Mr.  Bird's,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Graham^  That  it  is  possible ,  practicallifj  to  bisect  an 
arcy  or  right  line^  but  not  to  trisect,  quinouisecty 
S\x.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  bisection 
have  been  already  seen ;  we  have  now  to  shew  the 
objections  against  trisecting,  &c. 

1.  That  as  the  ]X)ints  of  trisection  in  the  primitive 
circle  must  be  made  by  pressing  the  point  of  the  beam 
compasses  down  into  the  metal,  the  least  extuberance; 
or  hard  particle,  ,will  cause  a  deviation  in  the  first 
impression  of  a  taper  point,  and  force  the  point  of 
the  compasses  out  of  its  place;  when  a  point  is  made 
by  the  pointing  tool,  the  tool  is  kept  turning  round 
while  it  is  pressed  down,  and  therefore  drills  a  coni- 
cal hole. 

2.  Much  less  force  is  necessary  to  make  a  scratch 
or  faint  arc,  than  a  hole  by  a  pressure  downwards  of 
the  point  of  the  compasses, 

3.  So  much  time  must  be  spent  in  trials,  that  a  par- 
tial expansion  would  probably  take  place";  and  per- 
haps, m^ny  false  marks,  or  boles  made,  which  might 
occasion  considerable  error. 

Another  maxim  of  Mr.  Bird's  wa%  this,  thnt  step^ 
ping  was  liable  to  great  uncertainties,  and  not^te  be 
trusted;  that  is,  if  the  chord  of  J  6"*  was  assumed,  and 
laid  down  five  times  in  succession,  by  tunnng  tlie 
compasses  over  upon  the  primitive  circle,  yet  the  arcs 
so  marked  would  not,  in  his  opinion  be  equal. 
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DEscRimoN  OF  Mr.  Bird's  scale  of  E&VAL 

PARTS. 

It  consists  of  a  scale  of  inches,  each  divided  into- 
tentiis,  and  numbered  at  every  inch  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  thus,  O,  1,  2^  3,  &c.  in  the  order  of  the 
natural  numbers*  The  nonius  scale  is  below  this,, 
but  contiguous  to  it,  so  that  one  common  line  termi- 
nates the  bottoms  of  the  divisions  on  tho  scale  of 
inches,  and  the  tops  of  the  divisions  on  ihe  nonius ;. 
this  nonius  scale  contains  in  length  101  tenths  of  an 
inch,  this  length  is  divided  into  lOO  equal  parts,  or 
visible  divisions  ;  the  left  hand  division  of  this  scale 
is  set  off  from  a  point  ^  of  an  indi  to  the  left  of 
O,  on  the  scale  of  inches  ;  therefore,  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  scale  reaches  to,  and  coincides  with  the 
lOth  inch  on  the  scale  of  inches.  Every  tenth  divi- 
sion on  this  nonius  scale  is  figured  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  thus,  100.  9G.  80. 70. 6o.  50.  40.30. 20. 10. 
O.  andtiius  O  on  the  nonius  coincides  with  10  on  the 
inches ;  and  100  on  the  nonius  ialls  against  the  first 
subdivision  (of  tenths)  to  the  left  hand  of  O  on  tiie 
inches ;  and  these  two,  viz.  the  first  and  last,  are  the 
only  two  strokes  that  do  coincide  in  the- two  scales. 

To  take  off  any  given  number  of  inches,  decimals^ 
and  millesimals  of  an  inch ;  for  example^  42,764,  ob- 
serve, that  one  point  of  the  beato  compasses  must 
stand  in  a  (pointed)  division  on  the  nonius,  and  the 
other  point  of  the  compasses  in  a  pointed  division  on 
the  scale  of  indies. 

The  left  hand  point  of  the  compasses  must  stand 
in'  that  division  on  the  nonius  which  expresses  the 
ftumber  of  millesimal  parts ;  this^  in  our  example, 
is  64. 

To  find  where  the  other  point  must  stand  in  the 
scale  of  inches  and  tenths,  add  10  to  the  given  num- 
ber of  inches  and  tenths  (exclusive  of  the  two  mille* 
simal  figures ;)  from  this  sum  subtract  the  two  milk'^ 
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^imal  figures,  considered  now  as  units  and  tenths, 
and  the  remainder  will  shew  in  what  division,  on  the 
scale  of  inches,  the  other  point  of  the  compasses  must 
^tand ;  thus,  in  our  example,  add  10  to  42,7}  and 
the  sum  is  52,7 ;  from  this  subtract  6,4  and  the  re- 
mainder is  46,3.  Set  then  one  point  of  the  compas- 
ses in  the  64th  division  on  the  nonius,  and  the  other 
point  in  46,3  on  the  scale  of  inches,  and  the  two 
points  will  comprehend  between  them  42,764  inches. 

This  will  be  plain,  if  we  consider  that  tlie  junction 
of  the  two  scales  is  at  the  10th  inch  on  the  scale  of 
inches;  therefore,  the  compasses  will  comprehend 
36,3  inches  on  the  scale  of  inches ;  but  it  will  like- 
livise  comprehend  64  divisions  on  the  nonius  scale. 
Each  of  these  divisions  is  one  tenth  and  one  millesi- 
mal part  of  an  inch ;  therefore,  64  divisions  is  64 
tenths,  and  64  millesimal  parts,  or  6,464  inches ;  to 
6,464  inches  taken  on  the  nonius,  add  36,3  inches 
taken  on  the  scale  of  inches,  and  the  whole  length  is 
42,764  inches ;  and  thus  the  whole  is  taken  from 
two  scales,  viz.  inches  and  the  nonius ;  each  subdivi- 
sion in  the  former  is  ^V  of  an  inch,  each  subdivision 
iQ  the  latter  is  -^V  +  ttW^*^  of  an  inch.  By  tak- 
ing  a  proper  number  of  each  sort  of  subdivisions 
(the  lesser  and  the  greater)  the  length  sought  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  business  of  taking  a  given  length  will  be  ex- 
pedited, and  carried  on  with  far  less  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  scale,  if  the  proposed  length  be  first  of  all 
taken,  nearly ^  on  the  scale  of  inches  only,  guessing 
the  millesimal  parts  ;  thus,  in  our  case,  we  ought  to 
take  off  from  the  ficale  of  inches  42,7^  and  above  half 
a  tenth  more ;  for  then  if  one  point  be  set  in  the  pro- 
per division  on  the  nonius,  the  other  point  will  fall 
so  near  the  proper  division  on  the  scale  of  inches,  as 
to  point  it  out ;  and  the  point  of  the  compasses  may 
be  brought,  by  the  regulating  screw,  to  fall  exactly 
into  the  true  division. 

If,  when  the  points  of  the  compasses  are  set,  they 
do  not  comprehend  an  integral  number  of  millesi- 
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mal  parts,  they  will  not  precisely  fall  into  any  two  di- 
visions, but  will  either  exceed,  or  fall  short ;  let  the 
exact  distance  of  the  points  of  the  compasses  be 
42,7645  ;  if,  as  before,  the  left  hand  point  be  set  in 
the  64th  division  of  the  nonius,  then  the  right  hand 
point  will  exceed  46 fi  among;  the  inches  ;  if  the  left 
hand  point  be  carried  one  division  more  to  the  left, 
and  stand  in  65  of  the  nonius,  then  the  right  hand 
point  will  fall  short  of  46,2  in  the  scale  of  inches ; 
the  excess  in  the  former  case  being  equal  to  the  de- 
fect in  the  latter.  -By  observing  whether  the  differ- 
ence be  equal,  or  as  great  again  in  one  case  as  the 
other,  wc  may  estimate  to  -^d  part  of  a  millesimaL 
See  Mr.  Bircfs  Tract,-  p.  2. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  nonius  scale  com- 
mence at  the  10th  inch ;  wl\y  not  at  O,  and  so  the 
nonius  scale  lay  wholly  on  the  left  hand  of  the  scale 
of  inches  ?  and,  in  this  case,  both  scales  might  be  in 
one  right  line,  and  not  one  under  the  other ;  but,  in 
such  a  case,  a  less  distance  than  10  inches  could  not 
always  be  found  upon  the  scale,  as  appears  from  the 
rule  before  given.  The  number  10  must  not,  in  this 
case,  be  added  to  the  inches  and  tenths,  and  then 
the  subtraction  before  directed  would  not  always  be 
possible. 

Yet,  upon  this  principle,  a  scale  in  one  continued 
line  may  be  constructed  fbr  laying  off  inches,  tenths, 
and  hundredths  of  an  inch,  for  any  length  above  one 
inch  ;  at  the  head  of  the  scale  of  inches,  to  the  left 
hand  of  O,  and  in  the  same  line,  set  off  eleven-tenths 
of  an  inch  (or  the  multiple,)  which  subdivide  in  Mr. 
Bird's  way,  into  ten  equal  parts.  Such  a  compound 
scale  would  be  far  more  exact  than  the  common  dia- 
gonal scale ;  for  the  divisions  being  pointed,  you  may 
feel  far  more  nicely  than  you  can  see,  when  the  points 
/)f  the  beam  comj>asses  are  set  to  the  exact  distance. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Birds  Tract. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Bird's  scale  being  known,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  his  directions 
how  to  divide  it.     A  scale  of  this  kind  is  far  prefer- 
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mble  to  any  diagonal  scale  ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  drawing  the  diagonals  ex- 
actly,  but  also  because  there  is  no  check  upon  the 
errors  in  that  scale;  here  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  the  strokes  of  one  scale  separate  from  those  of 
the  other,  is  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  both;  but 
Mr.  Bird's  method  of  assuming  a  much  .longer  line 
than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  scale,  subdi- 
viding the  whole  by  a  continual  bisection,  audpoint- 
ing  the  divisions  as  before  explained,  and  guarding 
against  partial  expansions  of  the  metal,  is  sure  to  ren- 
den  the  divisions  perfectly  equal.  The  want  of  such 
a  scale  of  equal  parts  (owing,  perhaps,  to  their  ignor- 
ance of  constructing  it)  is  one  reason  why  Mr.  Bird's 
method  of  dividing  is  not  in  so  great  estimation 
among  mathematical  instrument  makers,  as  it  justly 
deserves.  '* 


AN   OBSERVATION,    OR    METHOD    OF   GRADUATION, 

OF  Mr.  Smeaton's. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  collect  in  this  place  what- 
ever is  valuable  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  SmeatorCs^ 
though  it  militates  strongly  against  one  of  Mr.  Bird\ 
maxims.  He  advises  us  to  compute  from  the  mea- 
sured radius  the  chord  of  l6  degrees  only,  and  to 
take  it  from  an  excellent  plain  scale,  and  lay  it  off 
five  times  in  succession  from  the  primary  ]X)int  of  O 
given,  this  would  give  80  degrees ;  then  to  bisect 
each  of  these  arcs,  and  to  lay  off  one  of  them  beyond 
the  80th,  which  would  give  the  88th  degree ;  then 
proceed  by  bisection,  till  you  come  to  an  arc  of  two 
degrees,  which  laid  off  from  the  88th  degree,  will  give 
the  90  degrees ;  then  proceed  again  by  bisection,  till 
you  have  reduced  the  degrees  into  quarters,  or  CA'ery 
fifteen  minutes.  Here  Mr.  Smeaton  would  stop, 
being  apprehensive  that  divisions,  when  over  close, 
cannot  be  accurately  obtained  even  by  bisection. 
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If  it  were  necessary  to  have  subdivisions  upon  the 
linib  equivalent  to  five  minutes,  he  advises  us  to  com- 
pute the  chord  of  21^  20^  only,  and  to  lay  it  off  four 
times  from  the  primary  point ;  the  last  would  give 
85^  20',  and  then  to  supply  the  remainder  from  the 
bisected  divisions  as  they  rise,  not  from  other  coni^ 
pitted  chords. 

Mr,  Bird  asserts,  that  after  he  had  proceeded  by 
the  bisections  from  the  arc  of  85°  20^  the  several 
points  of  30.  6o.  75.  6o.  fell  in  without  sensible  ine- 
quality,  and  so  indeed  they  might,  though  they  were 
not  equally  true  in  their  places ;  for  whatever  error 
was  in  them  would  be  communicated  to  all  connected 
with,  or  taking  their  departure  from  them.  Every 
heterogeneous  mixture  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  hot  the  same  thing  whether  you  twice  take  a 
xneasure  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  lay  it  off  separate- 
ly, or  lay  off  two  openings  of  the  compasses  in  suc- 
cession unaltered  \  for  though  the  same  opening, 
carefully  taken  off  from  the  same  scale  a  second  time, 
will  doubtless  iall  into  the  holes  made  by  the  first, 
withoilt  sensible  error  ;  yet  as  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
conical  cavities  made  by  the  first  points  will  conduct 
the  points  themselves  to  the  centre,  there  may  be  an 
error,  which,  thotigh  insensible  to  the  sight,  ^ould 
have  been  avoided  by  the  simple  process  of  lay- 
ing off  the  opening  twice,  without  altering  the  com- 
passes. 

As  the  whole  of  the  go  arc  may  now  be  divided  by 
bisection,  it  is  equally  unexceptionable  with  the  96 
arc ;  and,  consequently,  if  another  arc  of  90,  upon  a 
difierent  radius,  was  laid  down,  they  would  be  real 
checks  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  Ramsdeti^  in  layingdown  the  original  divisions 
on  hi&  dividing  engine,*  divided  his  circle  first  into 
five  parts,  and  each  of  these  into  three ;  these  parts 
were  then  bisected  four  times;  but  being apprehen- 

•  A  machine  only  used  for  instruments  of  radii  under  18 
inches.    Edit. 
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sive  some  error  might  arise  from  quinquisection^  and 
trisection^  in  order  to  eitamine  the  accuracy  of  the 
divisions,  he  described  another  circle  -rVinch  within 
the  former,  by  continual  bisections,  but  found  no 
sensible  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  diiisiom. 
It  appears  also,  that  Mr.  Birdy  notwithstanding  all 
his  objecticms  to,  and  declamations  apiinst  the  prac^ 
tice  of  stepping,  sometimes  used  it  himself.* 

*  Tlife  late  skiKlil  ditider,  Mr.  John  Troughton,  Ivotn  thedfll- 
ciilty  of  constructing  4  sufficiently  accurate  scale  oi^ equal  parti 
upon  which  he  could  rely,  contrived  the  means  of  dividing  bisec-' 
tionally  without  one,  which  differs  from  Bird's  method,  only  in 
the  means  he  adopted  to  reach  the  point  which  lertAinates  thd 

rit  bisectional  arc,  and  is  thus  described^  as  a  preferable  method 
a  mural  quadrant,  by  his  ingenious  and  more  skilful  brother, 
Mr.  Edward  Trbughton.  «  The  arcs  df  60^  and  80^  give  the 
totd  arc,  as  before  stated,  and  let  the  last  arc  of  80^  be  bisected, 
also  the  Ian  arc  of  15%  and  again  the  last  arc  of  T"  SCf.  The 
two  marks  next  90°  wHl  now  be  82°  30"  and  86°  15^,  conse- 
quently the  point  sought  lies  between  them.  Bisections  will  serve 
us  no  longer;  but  if  we  divide  this  space  equally  into  threeparts,  the 
most  fortrard  of  the  two  intermediate  marks  wiH  give  us  85°;  and 
if  we  divide  the  portion  of  the  arc  between  this  mark  and  86°  ly 
also  into  three,  the  most  backward  of  the  two  marks  will  denote 
85°  SO' ;  lastly,  if  We  divide  any  one  of  these  last  spaces  into  five, 
and  set  o#  one  of  these  fifth  parts  backwards  from  85°  30',  we 
shall  have  the. desired  point  at  1024  divisions  upon  the  aiic  from 
0°.  An  the  i^t  of  the  divisions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
operation,  which  I  have  called  marks,  because  they  should  be  nuKte 
as  faint  as  possible,  must  be  erased ;  for  my  brother  would  not 
suffer  a  mark  to  remain  upon  the  arc  to  interfere  with  his  future 
bisections." 

The  use  of  mural  quadrants  in  our  observatories  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  more  complete,  more  accurate  and  manageable  in« 
strument  called  the  Astronomical  Circle.  To  the  fertile  inventive 
*^nius  and  transcendent  mechanical  skill  of  the  late  Mr.  Jesse 
namsden  is  the  science  of  astronomy  indebted  for  the  various  con« 
structions  of  this  circle,  with  its  microscopes  and  other  appendages 
for  reading  off  their  divisions  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and  also 
for  improved  constructions  of  the  large  Equatorial,  &c.  Thefollow'- 
ing  is  one  of  his  known  methods  of  dividing  large  instruments. 
He  divided  in  the  usual  way  by  beam  compasses  and  spring  divi- 
ders, accompanied  with  microscopes  for  minute  examination,  cor- 
recting in  the  progress  by  pressing  backwards  or  forwards,  by 
hand  with  a  fine  conical  point,  those  dots  apparently  erroneous, 
and  so  adjusting  them  to  their  true  positions.  Mr.  Troughtoo  at- 
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OF  THE   NONIUS   DIVISIONS. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  young  practitioner 
some  account  of  the  nature  and  use  of  that  admirable 
contrivance  commonly  called  a  nonius,  by  which  the 
divisions  on  the  limbs  of  instruments  are  subdivided. 

The  nonius  depends  on  this  simple  circumstance, 

lows  this  method  to  admit  of  considerable  accuracy  under  a  steady 
hand  and  good  eye,  but  judges  the  divider's  work  will  ever  be  ir- 
regular and  inelegant.  He  must  have  a  circular  line  passing 
through  the  middle  of  his  dots,  to  preserve  them  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  centre :  the  bisectional  arcs  also  which  cut  them 
across  deform  them;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  dots  requiring  cor- 
rection will  become  larger  than  the  rest,  and  unequally  so  in  pro- 
portion to  their  requisite  adjustment.  To  i^uce  them  to  an  equa- 
lity with  neighbouring  ones,  a  burnisher  is  sometimes  used, 
which  may  cause  hollows  in  the  surface,  and  dots  so  burnished  up 
are  generally  of  a  bad  figure  or  ill-defined.  Mr.  Trough  ton 
thinks  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  divide  the  whole  by  hand 
at  once,  and  afterwards  to  revise  it,  which  will  prevent  the  cor- 
rected dots,  as  in  the  above  method,  from  being  mjured  or  moved 
by  the  subseouent  application  of  tlie  compasses. 

Mr.  Ramsden  haa  other  methods,  besides  the  above,  to  divide 
his  large  Circles;  and  I  am  told  by  a  workman  from  his  workshop, 
now  in  our  employ,  that  be  had  a  contrivance  by  fi^ed  double  mi- 
croscopes, witli  micrometer  wires,  for  dividing  the  circle  in  a  less 
tedious  and  inaccurate  manner,  by  successively  bringing  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  circle  under  the  wires,  punctuating  the  dots,  and  sub- 
sequently examining  and  correcting  them.  Before  this  time,  Mr. 
Troughton  states,  that  he  **  used  a  frame  which  carried  a  single 
wire  v«ry  near  the  surface  to  be  divided ;  this  wife  was  moveable 
by  a  fine  micrometer  screw,  and  was  viewed  by  a  single  lens  in- 
serted in  the  lower  end  of  a  tube,  which,  for  tl^e  purpose  of  tak- 
ing off  the  parallax,  was  four  inches  long.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  constructing  the  apparatus  is,  that  the  wire 
being  necessarily  exposed,  is  apt  to  gather  up  the  dust ;  yet  it  is 
preferable  to  the  one  now  in  use,  in  cases  where  any  doubt  is  en- 
tertained of  the  accuracy  of  the  plane  which  is  to  receive  tl  ;  di- 
visions." 

Various  other  methods  by  ingenious  artists  have  been  suggest- 
ed for  more  expeditiously  dividing  instruments.  Mr.  Troughton 
candidly  acknowledges  that  several  persons  proposed  to  him  a 
new  method  of  dividing  by  a  roller,  perambulating  the  edge  of  the 
circle  to  be  divided,  and  that  it  also  was  considered  as  feasible  a 
long  time  back  by  Hooke,  Sisson,  and  others.  Mr.  Troughton,-aa 
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that  if  any  line  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  the  length 
of  each  part  will- be  greater,  the  fewer  divisions  there 
ai-e  in  the  original ;  on  the  contrary,  the  length  of 
each  division  will  be  less  in  proportion,  as  the  divi- 
sions are  more  numerous. 

ITius,  let  us  suppose  the  limb  of  Hadley's  quad- 
rant divided  to  every  20  minutes,  which  are  the  smaU 
lest  divisions  on  the  quadrant;  the  two  extreme 
strokes  on  the  nonius  contain  seven  degrees,  or  2i 

an  able  and  very  experienced  artist,  has  availed  hunself  of  this 
principle,  and  has  discovered  that  when  "  a  roller  is  properly 
proportioned  to  the  radius  of  the  circh*  to  be  divided,  dnd  with 
its  edge  made  a  small  matter  conical,  so  that  one  side  may  be 
too  great  and  the  other  too  little,  it  may  be  adjusted  so  exactly 
that  it  may  be  carried  several  times  round  the  circle  witho)jt  the 
error  of  a  single  second,  and  it  acts  with  so  much  steadiness 
that  it  may  not  anaptl^Tbe  considered  as  a  wheel  and  pinion  of 
indefinitely  high  numbers/*  With  a  framed  apparatus  and  micro- 
scopic micrometer,  constructed  with  this  roller,  he  has  invented 
a  machine  that  very  expeditiously  punctuates  dots  upon  the 
circle  to  be  divided,  and  from  tables  of  apparent  errors  of  these 
dots  first  made,  and  another  table  of  real  errors  subsequently 
calculated  and  corrected  by  a  s^mall  sectoral  instrument,  he  has 
disclosed  his  method  of  dividing  circular  instruments,  which  he 
states  will  require  but  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  of  that 
employed  after  the  method  ef  Mr.  Bird,  though  this  saving  of 
time  perhaps  cannot  be  absolutely  appreciated  by  fnture  artists, 
unless  much  experience  and  dexterity, in  an  equal  degree,  in  both 
methods  have  been  used. 

For  further  particulars  I  refer  tlie  reader  to  Mr.  Troughton'g 
**  Account  of  a  Method  of  Dividing  Adronomical  ana  Pther 
Instruments^  by  occular  Inspection  ;  in  tohich  the  usual  Tools  for 
graduating  are  not  employed^  the  whole  Operation  being  so  con^ 
trived  that  no  Error  can  occurs  but  tvhat  is  chargeable  to  Vii>ion^ 
ijohen  assisted  by  tlie  best  optical  means  of  viewing  and  measuring 
minitte  Quantities,  Published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
.  for  1809,  and  in  the  S4th  Volume  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
In  the  same  volume  of  the  Transactions,  is  printed  an  account 
of  **  An  Improvement  in  the  Manner  o/'  dividing  Astronomical 
Instruments^*'  by  H.  Cavendish,  Esq.  whose  method  consists 
in  using  a  beam  compass  with  only  one  point,  and  a  microscope 
instead  of  the  ether,  thus  avoiding  the  setting  (fT  a  point  into 
a  division.     This  may  prove  useful  to  a  young  artist. 

This  paper  is  succeeded  by  another  **  On  a  Method  of  examin- 
ing the  Divisions  of  Astronomical  Instruments^  by  Professor  Lax, 
of  Cambridge  University.    Epit. 
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the  nonius  has  10  divisions,  it  would  give  three 
minutes ;  if  the  H^ib  be  divided  to  every  12  minutes, 
and  the  nonius  to 24  parts,  then  12  minutes,  or  720 
seconds  divided  by  24,  gives  30  seconds  for  the 
required  value. 

OF    INSTRUMENTS    FOR    DESCRIBING    CIRCLES   OF 
EVERY   POSSIBLE   MAGNITUDE. 

As  there  arcf  many  cases  where  arcs  are  required  to 
be  drawn  of  a  radius  too  large  for  any  ordinary  com- 
passes, Mr.  Heyuood  and  myself  contrived  several 
instruments  for  this  purpose  the  most  perfect  of 
these  is  delineated  at  fig.  5,  plate  11.  It  is  an  in- 
strument that  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  every 
one  who  uses  it,  as  it  is  so  extensive  in  its  nature, 
being  capable  of  describing  arcs  from  an  infinite  ra- 
dius, or  a  straight  line,  to  those  of  two  or  three  inches 
diameter.  When  it  was  first  contrived,  both  Mr. 
Heywood  and  myself  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  done  by  that  ever  to  be  celebrated  mechanician, 
Dr.  Hooke.  • 

Since  the  invention  thereof,  I  have  received  some 
very  valuable  communications  from  different  gentle- 
men, who  saw  and  admired  the  simpHcity  of  its  con- 
struction ;  among  others,  from  Mr.  Nicholson^  au- 
thor of  several  very  valuable  works  ;  Dr.  Rather am^ 
Earl  Stanhope^  and  J.  Priestley^  Esq.  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire  ;  the  last  gentleman  has  favoured  me  with 
so  complete  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  a 
description  of  so  many  admirable  contrivances  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  artist,  that  any  tiling  I 
could  say  would  be  altogether  superfluous ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  be- very  brief  in  my  description  of  the 
instrument,  represented ^g*.  5,  plate  1 1,  that  I  may 
not  keep  tfie  reader  from  Mr.  Priestley's  valuable 
.essay,  subjoining  Dr.  Hooke s  account  of  his  own 
contrivance  to  that  of  ours.  Much  is  always  to  be 
gained  from  an  attention  to  this  great  man ;  and  I 
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am  sure  my  reader  will  think  his  time  well  employed 
in  perusing  the  short  extract  I  shall  here  insert. 

The  branches  A  and  B,^.  5,  plate  1 1,  carry  two 
iodependent  equal  wheels  C,  D.  The  [pencil,  or 
point  E,  is  in  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the 
axis  of  the  branches,  and  equidistant  from  each ;  a 
weight  is  to  be  placed  over  tlie  pencil  when  in  use. 
When  all  the  wheels  have  their  axes  in  one  line,  and 
Ae  instrument  is  moved  in  rotation,  it  will  describe 
an  infinitely  small  circle;  in  this  case  the  instru- 
ment will  overset.  When  the  two  wheels  C,  D, 
have  their  horizontal  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  a 
right  line  or  infinitely  large  circle  will  be  described ; 
when  these  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other,  a  circle. 
of  infinite  magnitude  will  be  described. 

The  distance  between  one  axis  and  the  centre,  (or 
pencil,)  being  taken  as  unity,  or  the  common  radius^ 
the  numbers  1 ,  Ci,  3,  4,  &c.  being  sought  for  in  the 
nataral  tangents,  will  give  arcs  of  inclination  for 
s^ng  the  nonii,  and  at  which  circles  of  the  radii 
of  the  said  numbers,  multiplied  into  the  common 
ndius,  will  be  described. 


Tlie  commoii 
radios  miiiti-* 
plied  bj 


0.1 
0.2 
0.3 

a4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

2.0 

8.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

20.0 

S0.0 

40.0 


is  the  radius  of  a 
circle  made  by  the 
rollers  when  in- 
clined at  these  an- 
gle*; 


5A5 
11.19 
16.42 
21.48 
26.34 
30.58 
35. 
38.40 
41.59 
45. 
63.26 
71.34 
75.58 
78.42 
80.32 
81.52 
82.53 
83.40 
84.17 

87.  8 

88.  5 
88.34 
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Extracts  from  Pr.  Hookl^^  an  the  D{^uUy^  ^c^ 
cj  Drazving  Arc9  of  Great  Circles.  "  Thb  tiling, 
nays  bej  is  so  di6Sicjiilt»  that  i%  is  ajipost  impossible, 
especially  where  exa^c^taess  is  reqi^iire^)  94  I  was 
«]ilf6ciently  satisfied  by  the  difficulties  that  occurred 
in  striking  a  part  of  th^  arc  pf  a  circle  of  Qo  feet  ^r 
ihe  radius^  for  tbe  gage  of  a  tool  for  grinding  t^les- 
^pe  glasses  of  that  length ;  wbiereby  it  was  foum)? 
^bat  tb/e  h^am  .ooxppasses  made  with  aU  care  and 
circumspection  imaginable,  and  used  with  as  great 
care,  would  not  perform  the  operation ;  nor  by  tlie 
way»  an  angular  compass,  such  as  described  by 
Ouido  UbalduSf  by  Claviw,  and  by  Blagrave^  &c. 

^^  The  Royal  Society  met ;  I  discoursed  of  my  in- 
strument to  draw  a  great  circle,  ^and  produced  an  in- 
strument I  bad  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  there- 
with^  by  the  direction  of  a  wire  about  100  fe^  long, 
I  shewed  how  to  dnaw  a  circjle  of  that  radius,  whicli 
gave  great  satisfaction!  &c.  Again,  at  the  last  mueet- 
iog  I  endeavoured  to  explain  thedifficulties  thcTje  are 
sn  making  considerable  discoveries  either  in  nature  or 
art ;  and  yet,  when  they  are  discovered,  they  often 
seem  so  obvious  and  plain,  that  it  seems  more  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  reason  why  they  were  not  sooner  disco- 
vered, than  how  they  came  to  be  detected  now ;  how 
easy  it  was,  we  now  think,  to  find  out  a  method  of 
printing  letters,  and  yet,  except  what  may  have  hap- 
pened in  China,  there  is  no  specimen  or  history  of 
any  thing  of  that  kind  done  ^n  this  part  of  the  world. 
How  obvious  was  the  vibration  of  pendulous  bo- 
dies ?  and  yet,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  made  use 
of  to  divide  the  spaces  <^  time,  till  Galileo  discover- 
ed its  isochronous  motion,  and  thought  of  that  pro- 
per motion  for  it^  &c.  And  though  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult enough  to  find  a  way  before  it  be  shewn,  every 
one  will  be  ready  enough  to  say  when  done,  that  it 
is  easy  to  do,  and  was  obvious  to  be  ^thought  of  and 
invented." 

To  ill^strate  this,  the  Doctor  produced  an  instru- 
ment sojpiewhat  similar  to  that  described,^^.  5, plate 
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1  ly  as  appears  from  tlie  journal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Dr.  Hooke  produced  an  instrun 
ment  capable  of  describing  very  large  circles,  by  the 
help  of  two  rolling  circles,  or  truckles  in  the  two 
ends  of  a  rule,  made  so  as  to  he  turned  in  their 
sockets  to  any  assigned  angle.  In  another  ]>lace  he 
had  extended  his  views  relative  to  this  instrument, 
that  he  had  contrived  it  to  draw  the  arc  of  a  circle  to 
a  oentre  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  where 
the  centre  cannot  be  approached,  as  from  the  top  of 
a  pole  set  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  or  from  the 
spindle  of  a  vane  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  or  from  a 
point  on  the  other  side  of  a  river ;  in  all  which  cases 
the  centre  cannot  be  conveniently  approached, 
otherwise  than  by  the  sight.  This  he  performed  by 
two  telescopes,  so  placed  at  the  truckles,  as  thereby 
to  see  through  both  of  them  the  given  centre,,  and 
by  thus  directing  them  tf}  the  centre,  to  set  the 
truckles  to  their  true  inclination,  so  as  to  describe 
by  their  motion,  any  part  of  such  a  circle  as  shall 
be  desired. 

METHODS     OF     DESCRIBING      ARCS     OF     CIRCLES    OF 
LARGE    MAGNHUDK. .     By  J.  pRIESTLEY,   Esa.   OF 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

In  the  projection  of  the  8j:)bere,  perspective  and 
architecture,  •  as  v\JI  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
practical  mathematics,  it  ij^  often  required  to  draw 
arcs  of  circles,  whose  radii  are  too  great  to  admit 
the  use  of  common,  or  even  beam  compasses ;  and 
to  draw  lines  tending  to  a  given  point,  whose  si- 
tuation is  too  distant  to  be  brought  upon  the  plan. 
The  following  essay  is  intended  to  furnish  some 
methods,  and  describe  a  few  instruments  that  may 
assist  the  artist  in  the  performance  of  both  these 
problem^r 


K 
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OF    FINDING    POINTS   IN,    AND   DESCRIBING  ARCS   OF 

LARGE   CIRCLES. 
« 

The  methods  and  instruments  I  shall  propose  for 
this  purpose,  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  following 
propositions,  which  I  shall  premise  as  principles. 

Principle  1 .  The  angles  in  the  sanie  segment  of 
a  circle,  are  equal  one  to  another. 

Let  A  C  D  B,  fig.  l,  plate  10,  be  the  segment  of 
a  circle :  the  angles  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  A  and  B,  of  the  base  of  the  segment,  to 
any  points  C  and  D  of  its  arc,  as  the  angles  A  C  B, 
ADB,  ar«  equal. 

This  is  the  3 1st  proposition  of  Euclid*s  third  book 
of  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Principle  2.  If  upon  the  ends  A  B,^g.  2,  plate  10, 
of  a  right  line  A  B  as  an  axis,  two  circles  or  rollers 
C  D  and  E  F  be  ftrmly  fixed,  so  that  the  s^id  line 
shall  pass  through  the  centres,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  plains  of  the  circles ;  and  the  whojb  be  suilered 
to  roll  upon  a  plain  without  sliding. 

1 .  If  the  rollers  C  D  and  E  F  be  equal  in  diame- 
ter, the  lines  described  upon  the  plain  by  their  cir- 
cumferences, will  be  parallel  right  tines;  and  the 
axis  A  B,  and  every  line  D  F,  drawn  between  con- 
temporary points  of  contact  of  the  rollers  and  plain, 
will  be  parallel  among  themselves. 

2.  If  the  rollers  C  D  and  E  F  be  unequal,  then 
lines  formed  by  their  circumferences  upon  the  plain 
will  be  concentric  circles ;  and  the  axis  A  B,  and 
also  the  lines  D  F,  will,  in  every  situation,  tend  to 
the  common  centre  of  those  circles. 

Principle  3.  If  there  be  two  equal  circles  or  rol- 
lers A  and  B,  ^g.  3,  plcite  10,  each  separately  fixed 
to  its  own  axis,  moveable  on  pivots;  and  these  axes 
placed  in  a  proper  frame,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same 
plain,  and  to  maintain  the  situation  given  them  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  and  if  the  apparatus  bt  rolled 
upon  a  plain  without  sliding: 
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1 .  If  the  axes  C  D  and  E  F,  be  placed  irt  a  parallel 
situation,  the  circumferences  of  the  rollers  A  Und  B 
will  trace  upon  the  plain  straight  lines ;  which  will 
bfe  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  C  D  and  E  F. 

2.  If  the  axes  C  D  and  E  F,  continuing  as  before 
.  in  the  same  plain,  be  Inclined  to  each  other,  so  as  if 

Eroduced  to  meet  in  some  point  G,  the  rollers  A  aiid 
t  will  describe  in  their  motions  upon  the  plain  arcs 
of  the  same,  or  of  concentric  circle?,  whose  centre 
is  a  point  H,  in  that  plain  perpendicularly  under  the 
point  of  intersection  G  'of  the  two  axes. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
two  last  principles,  it  will  easily  appear  on'  seeing 
the  operations  performed. 

OF   THE   SIMPLE    BEVEL. 

In  the  performance  of  some  of  the  following  pro- 
blems, an  instrument  not  nxilikejig.  4,  plate  10,  will 
be  found  useful.  It  consists  of  two  rulers,  moveable 
on  a  comfmon  centre,  like  a  carpenter's  rule,  with  a 
contrivance  to  keep  them  fixed  at  any  required  angle. 
The  centre  G  must  move  on  a  very  fine  axis,  so  as  to 
lie  in  a  line  with  the  fiducial  edges  C  B,  C  D  of  the 
rulers,  andprojtetas  little  as  possible  before  them. 
The  fiducial  edges  of  the  legs  represent  the  sides  of 
any  given  angle,  and  their  intersection  or  centre  G 
its  angular  point. 

A  more  complete  instrument  of  this  kind,  adapted 
to  various  uses  will  be  described  hereafter. 

JV^.  JS.  A  pin  fixed  in  the  lower  rule,  passes  through 
a  semicircular  groove  in  the  upper,  and  has  a  nut  A 
which  screws  upon  it,  in  order  to  fix  the  rulers  or 
legs,  when  placed  at  the  desired  angle. 

Problem  1.  Givefi  the  three  points  A,  B,  and 
C,  supposed  to  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
too  large  to  be  described  by  a  pair  of  compasses ; 
to  find  any  numbigr  of  other  points  in  that  circum- 
ference. 

k2 
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This  may  be  performed  various  ways.  As  for 
example,  j^^.  5,  plate  10. 

1.  Join  AC,  which  bisect  with  the  line  F  M  G 
at  right  angles  ;  from  B,  draw  B  D  parallel  to  A  C, 
cutting  F  G  in  £  ;  and  making  ED  =  £B,  D  will 
be  a  point  in  the  same  circumference,  in  which  are 
A,B,andC. 

By  joining  A  B,  and  bisecting  it  at  right  angles 
with  I  K ;  and  from  C  drawing  C  a  parallel  to  A  B, 
cutting  I  K  in  L,  and  making  L  a  =  L  C,  a  will  be 
another  of  the  required  points. 

Continuing  to  draw  rrom  the  point,  last  found, 
lines  alternately  parallel  to  A  C  and  A  B ;  those 
lines  will  be  cut  at  right  angles  by  F  G  and  I K  re^ 
spectively  v  and  by  making  the  parts  equal  on  each 
side  of  F  G  and  I K,  they  become  chords  of  the  cir- 
cle,  in  which  are  the  original  points  A,  B,  and  C, 
and,  of  consequence,  determine  a  scries  of  points  on 
each  side  of  the  circumference. 

It  is  plain  from  the  construction,  (wliich  is  too 
evident  to  require  a  formal  demonstration,)  that  the 
arcs  AD,  A  a,  Cc,  &c.  intercepted  between  the 
points  A  and  D,  A  and  a,  C  and  c,  &c.  are  equal 
to  the  arc  B  C,  and  to  one  another. 

In  like  manner,  joining  B  C,  and  bisecting  it  at 
right  angles  with  P  Q:  drawing  A  c'  parallel  to  B  C, 
and  making  R  c'  =  A  R,  (c')  is  another  of  the  re- 
quired points;  and,  from  (c')  the  point  last  found, 
drawing  c  a'  parallel  to  C  A,  and  making  a'  N  =  N 
c',  (a')  is  another  point  in  the  same  circumference; 
and  the  arcs  comprehended  between  C  c'  and  A  a'  arc 
equal  to  that  between  AB.  Hence,  by  means  of 
the  perpendiculars  P  Q  and  F  G,  .any  number  of 
points  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  passing 
through  the  given  ones,  A,  B,  and  C  maybe  found,* 
whose  distance  is  equal  to  A  B,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  points  at  the  distance  of  B  C  were  found  by  the 
help  of  the  perpendiculai-s  I K  and  F  G. 

Again,  if  A,  C,  and  (c)  or  A,  C,  and  (c')  be  taken 
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as  the  three  given  points,  multiples  of  the  arc  AC 
may  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
arc  A  B  were  found  as  above  described, 

2.  Another  method  of  performing  this  problem,  is 
as  follows,  fg.  6,  plate  10.  Produce  C  fe  and  C  A; 
and  with  a  convenient  radius  on  C,  describe  the  arc 
D  E ;  on  which  set  off  the  parts  F  G,  G  E,  &c-  each 
equal  to  DF;  draw  C  G,  CE,  &c.  continued  out 
beyond  G  and  E  if  necessary ;  take  the  distance  A  B, 
and  with  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  A,  strike  an 
arc  to  cut  C  G-produced  in  H ;-  and  H  is  a  point  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  passes^through  the 
given  points  ABC;  with  the  same  opening  A  B,  arid 
centre  M,  strike  an  arc  to  cut  C  E  produced  in  I, 
which  will  be  another  of  the  required  points,  and  the 
process  may  be  continued  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

The  reason  of  this  construction  is  obvious ;  for 
since  the  angles,  B  C  A,  A  C  H,  H  C  I,  &c.  are 
equal,  they  must  intercept  equal  arcs  B  A,  AH, 
H I  of  the  circumference. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  a  number  of  points  K, 
L,  &c.  on  the  other  side,  whose  distances  were  equal 
to  B  C,  lay  down  a  number  of  angles  C  A  K,  KAL^ 
&c.  each  equal  to  B  A  C,  and  make  the  distances 
C  K,  K  L,  &c.  each  equal  to  B  C. 

BY  THE    BEVEL. 

This  problem  is  much  easier  solved  by  the  help 
of  the  bevel  above  described,  as  follows.     See^P*.  5. 

Bring  the  centre  of  the  bevel, /Jg-.  4,  to  the  middle 
B,  of  the  three  given  points  A,  6,  and  C,  and  hold- 
ing it  there,  open  or  shut  the  instrument  till  the  fidu- 
cial edges  of  the  legs  lie  upon  the  other  two  points, 
and  fix  them  there,  by  means  of  the  screw  A,  {Jig. 
4);  this  is  called  settingihG  bevel  to  the  given  points. 
Then  removing  the  centra  of  the  bevel,  to  any  part 
between  B  and  A  or  C,  the  legs  of  it  being  at  the 
same  time  kept  upon  A  and  C,  that  centre  will  de- 
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scribe  (br  be  alway9  foiind  in)  the  ^rc  which  passes 
Uiroi^h  ^10  givef)  points^  and  will,  by  that  tneans, 
ascertain  as  many  others  as  piay  be  required  within 
the  limits  of  A  and  C. 

In  order  to  find  points  without  those  limitSj  pro* 
ceed  thus  :  the  bevel  being  set  as  above  described, 
bring  the  centre  to  C,  and  mark  the  distance  C  ^ 
upon  the  h^ft  leg ;  remove  the  centre  to  B,  and  mark 
the  distance  B  A  on  the  same  leg ;  then  placing  thei 
centre  on  A,  bring  the  right  leg  upon  B,  i^ua  the 
first  mark  will  fall  upon  (a)  a  point  in  the  circum* 
ferer^ce  of  the  circle,  passing  through  A,  B,  and  C, 
whose  distance  from  A  is  equal  to  the  distance  B  C, 
Removing  the  centre  of  the  bevel  to  the  point  (a) 
tas^  found,  and  bringing  the  right  leg  to  A,  the 
second  mark  will  find  another  point  (a''')  in  the  sam^ 
circumference,  whose  distance  aa^  is  equal  AB. 
Proceeding  ^n  this  manner,  any  number  of  points 
may  be  found,  whose  distances  on  the  circuniference 
are  alternately  B  C  and  B  A* 

In  the  ss^me  manner^  making  similar  marks  on  the 
rigfU  leg,  points  on  the  other  side,  as  at  (c^)  and  (c^) 
are  found,  whpse  distances  C  c,  c'  d\  are  eqt^  to 
B  A,  9  C  respectively. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  th^t  intermediate 
points  between  any  of  the  above  are  given  by  the 
bevel)  in  the  same  manner  as  between  the  original 
points. 

Probi^em  a.  Fig.  7f  plaU  10.  Three  points^  A,  B, 
andCy  being  giyenj  as  in  the  last  problemy  tojinda 
fourth  point  Ui  situated  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  passing  through.  Ky  B,  and  C,  and  at  a 
given  number  of  degrees  distance  from  any  of  these 
points;  A  for  instance. 

Make  the  angles  A  B  D,  and  A  C  D,  each  equal 
to  one  hair  of  the  angle,  which  contains  the  given 
number  of  degrees,  and  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
B  D,  C  D  gives  the  point  D  required. 

For,  an  angle  at  the  circumference  being  equal  to 
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half  that  at  the  centre,  the  arc  AD  will  contain 
twice  Ae  number  of  decrees  contained  by  either  of 
the  angles  A  B  D  or  A  C  D. 

Problem  3.  Fig.  8,  plate  10.  Given  three  points^ 
as  in  the  farmer  problems,  to  draw  a  line  from  any 
one  of  them,  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
which  passes  through  them  all. 

Let  A,  B,  and  C  be  the  given  points,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  draw  A  D,  so  as,  if  continued,  it  would 
|miss  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  containing 
A,  By  and  C* 

Make  the  angle  B  A  JD  equal  to  the  complement 
of  the  angle  B  C  A,  and  A  D  is  the  line  required. 

For,  supposing  A  £  a  tangent  to  the  point  A, 
then  is  £  A  D  a  right  angle,  and£ABrsBCA; 
whence,  B  A  D  =  right-angle,  less  the  ^  B  C  A, 
or  the  complement  of  B  C  A. 

Corollary  1.  AD  being  drawn,  lines  from  B  and 
C,  or  anj  other  points  in  the  same  circle,  are  easily 
found ;  thus,  make  A  B  6  =  B  A  D,  which  gives 
B  G;  then  make  BCF^s  CB  G,  which  gives  CF; 
or  C  F  may  be  bad  without  the  intervention  of  B  G, 
by  making  A  C  F  =  C  AD. 

Corollary  2.  A  tangent  to  the  circle,  at  any  of  the 
points  (A  ror  instance),  is  thus  found. 

Make  BA£=:BCA,  and  the  line  A£  will 
tOBch  the  circle  at  A. 

By  the  bevel.  Set  the  bevel  to  the  three  given 
points  A,  B,  and  C,  (fg.  8.)  lay  the  centre  on  A, 
and  the  right  leg  to  the  point  C ;  and  the  other  leg 
will  give  the  tangent  A  G'.  Draw  A  D  perpendi- 
cular to  A  G'  for  the  line  required. 

For  BAEb^ingsBCA,  theZ.£AC  is  the 
supplement  to  ^1 A  B  C,  or  that  to- which  the  bevel 
is  set ;  hence,  when  one  leg  is  applied  to  C,  and  the 
centre  brought  to  A,  the  direction  of  the  other  leg 
must  be  in  that  of  the  tangent  G  £. 

Problem  4.  Fig.  Q,  plate  10.  Three  points  be- 
ing given,  as  in  the  former  problem^y  to  draw  from 
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a  given  fourth  point  a  Uric  tending  to  the  centre  of 
a  circle  passing  through  thejirst  three  points. 

Let  the  three^oints,  thrott^  which  the  circle  is 
supposed  to  pass,  be  A,  B,  aud  C, and  the  given  fourth 
point  D;  it  is  required  to  draw  thi*ougb  D  a  line 
I)  d  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  said  circle. 

From  A  and  B,  the  two  points  nearest  D,  draw  by 
the  last  problem,  the  lines  A  a,  B  b,  tending  to  the 
said  centre;  join  AB,  and  fromariy  point  E,  taken 
in  B  b^  (the  farther  from  B  the  better)  draw  EF  pa- 
rallel to  A  a,  cutting  A  B  in  F ;  join  AD  and  B  D, 
and  draw  F  G  parallel  to  A  D,  cutting  D  B  in  G  ; 
join  G  E,  and  through  D  parallel  thereto,  draw  D  d 
for  the  line  required. 

For,  (continuing  D  d  and  B  b  till  they  meet  in 
O,)  since  A  a  and  B  b,  if  produced,  wcruld  meet  in 
the  centre,  and  F  E  is  parallel  to  A  a,  we  have 
B  F  :  B  A  ::  B  E  :  radius ;  also,  since  A  D  and  F  G 
are  parallel,  B  F  :  B  A  ::  BG  :  BD  ;  therefore 
B  G  :  B  D  ::  B  E  :  radius,  but  from  the  parallel 
lines  Dd  and  GE,  wehaveBGtBD  ::  B  E:BO; 
hence  B  O  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  passing  through 
A,  B,  and  C. 

By  the  bevel.  On  D  with  radius  D  A  describe 
an  arc  A  K;  set  the  bevel  to  the  three  given  points 
A,  B,  and  C,  and  bring  its  centre  (always  keeping 
the  legs  on  A  and  C)  to  fall  on  the  arc  A  K,  as  at 
H;  on  A  and  H  severally,  with  any  convenient 
radius,  strike  two  arcs  crossjiiig  each  other  at  I ;  and 
^he  required  line  D  d  will  pass  through  the  points  I 
and  D. 

For  a  line  drawn  from  A  to  H  will  be  a  common 
chord  to  the  circles  A  H  K  and  A  B  C  i  and  the  line 
I  D  bisecting  it  at  right  angles,  must  pass  through 
both  their  centres. 

Probl^^m  5.  Fig.  9,  plate  10.  Three  points 
heivg  given^  as  bejorCy  together  with  ajourth  pointy 
to  Jind  txvo  other  pomtSi  such^  that  a  circle  pass- 
ing  through  them  and  the  fourth  pointy  shall  be 
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rancentric  to  that  passing  through  three  given 
points.  • 

Let  A,  B,  and  C  be  the  three  given  points,  and  D 
the  fourth  point ;  it  is  required  to  find  two  other 
points,  as  N  and  P, '  such,  that  a  circle  passing 
through  N,  D,  and  P  shall  have  the  same  centre  with 
that  passikig  through  A,  B^  and  G. 

The  gecmeiirieal  constr-uction  being  performed 
as  directed  by  the  iast^problem,  continue  £  G  to  L, 
making  £L  =  £B ;  and  tlirough  B  and  L  draw 
B  L  M,  knitting  D  d  produced  in  M ;  make  A  N  and 
B  P  severally  equal  to  M  1>,  and  -N  and  P  are  the 
points  required. 

For,  sinoe  LE  is  parallel  to  M  O,  we  have  BE  : 
LE  ::  BO  :  MO;  but  BE=xLE  by  the  con- 
struction; therefore,  MO  =sBO=  radius  of  the 
circle  passing  through  A,  B,  and  C,  and  M  is  in  the 
dircumference  of  that  circle.  Also,  N,  JD,  and  P 
being  points  of  the  radii,  equally  distant  from  A, 
M,  and  B  respectively,  they  will  be  in  tbe  circum* 
ference  of  a  circle  concentric  to  that  passing  through 
A,  M,  and  B,  or  A,  B,  and  C. 

By  the  bevel.  Draw  A  a  and  C  c  tending  to  the 
centre,  by  problem  3 ;  set  the  bevel  to  the  three 
given  points  A,  B,  and  C;  bring  the  centre  of  the 
bevel  to  D,  and  move  it  upon  that  point  till  its  legs 
cut  off  equal  parts  AN,  CQ  of  the  lines  A  a  and 
C  c;  and  N  and  Q  will  be  the  points  required. 

For,  supposing  lines  drawn  from  A  to  C,  and 
firom  N  to  Q,  tbe  segments  A  B  C  and  N  D  Q  will 
be  similar  ones ;  and  consequently,  the  angles  con- 
tained in  them  will  be  equal,      y  . 

Problem  6.  Fig.  10,  plate  10.     Three  points^ 

A,  B,  and  C,  lying  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^ 
being  given  as  before ;  afid  a  fourth  poifit  D;  tojind 
(mother  point  F,  such^  that  a  circle  passing  through 
F  and  D  shall  touch  the  other  passing  through  A, . 

B,  and  C,  at  any  of  these  points;  as  for  instance^  B. 
Draw  B  E  a  tangent  to  the  arc  ABC,  by  pro-  . 
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blem  3^  oorolUry  2;  and  join  BD;  draw  BF^ 
making  the  angle  DBF=:£BD,  with  the  dia- 
tanoe  jB  D ;  on  D  strike  an  arc  to  cat  B  F  in  F; 
and  F  i^  the  point  sought. 

Since  DFsDB,  the  ^i  DFBs  DBF;  but 
DBFzssDBEby  construction;  therefore,  D  FB 
=  DBE,  and  £  B  is  a  tongent  to  the  arc  BDF  at 
B;  but  £B  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  arc  AB  C  (by 
construction,)  at  the  same  point;  hence,  the  arc 
BDF  touches  A  B  C  as  required. 

Problem  7*  Fig.  13^  plate  10.  Tw^  lints  tend- 
ing to  a  distant  paint  being  given,  and  also  a  paint  in 
one  of  them;  tojind  two  other  points^  (one  of  which 
must  be  in  the  other  given  line,)  such,  that  a  circle 
passing  through  those  three  points,  may  have  its 
centre  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  given  lines. 

Let  the  given  lines  be  A  B  and  C  D,  and  £  the 
given  pomt  in  one  of  them;  it  is  required  to  find 
two  other  points,  as  I  and  H,  one  of  which  (I) 
shall  be  in  the  other  line,  such,  that  a  circte  H I  £ 
passing  through  the  three  points,  shall  have  its 
centre  at  O,  where  the  given  hues,  if  produced, 
would  meet. 

From  £,  the  given  point,  draw  £  H,  crossing 
A  Bat  right  angles  in  F:  make  FH  =:  F£,  andH 
is  one  of  the  required  points.  From  any  point  D  in 
C  D,  the  farther  Irom  £  the  better,  draw  G  D  paral- 
lel to  A  B,  and  make  the  angle  H  £  I  equal  to  half 
the  angle  G  D  £ ;  and  £  I  will  cut  A  Br  in  I,  the 
other  required. point. 

For,  since  £  H  crosses  A  B  at  right  angles,  and 
H  F  is  equal  to  F  £,  I  H  will  be  equal  to  I£,  and 
the  Z.  H£I  3=  /1£H  I;  also,  since  GD is  parallel 
toAB,thcZGDE  =  Z.FO£  =  doubleZ.IHE 
=:doubleZ.H£I;  but  H£I  =  half  ZG  D£by 
construction ;  hence,  the  points  £,  t,  and  H  are  in 
the  circle  whose  centre  is  O. 

By  the  bevel.  Draw  E  H  at  right  angles  to  A  B, 
and  make  F  H  s  F  £  as  before ;  set  the  bevel  to  the 
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le  6 DO,  and  keeping  its  legs  on  the  points  H 
and  £>  bring  its  centre  to  the  line  A  B^  which  will 
give  the  point  I. 

Problem  8.  Fig.  13,  plate  10.  Two  lines  tend- 
ing to  a  distant  point  being  given^  tojind  the  dis* 
tance  of  that  point. 

Let  A  P  and  C  D  be  the  two  given  lines,  tending 
to  a  distant  point  O  ;  and  let  it  he  required  to  find 
the  distance  of  that  point,  from  any  point  (£  for 
instance)  in  either  of  the  given  lines. 

From  £  draw  £  F  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  and 
from  P  (a  point  taken  any  where  in  C  D,  the  far-* 
ther  from  £  the  better)  draw  D  G  parallel  to  A  B. 
On  a  scale  of  inches  and  parts  measure  the  lengths 
of  G£,  £D  and  £F  separately ;  then  say,  as  the 
length  of  G£  is  to  £D,  soisCF  to  £0,  the 
distance  sought. 

For  the  tnangles  £  G  D  and  £  F  O  are  similar, 
and  frpm  thence  tine  rule  is  manifest. 

OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DRAWING  ARCS  OF  LARGE 
CIRCLES,  AND  LINES  TENDING  TO  A  DISTANT 
POINT. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  a  few 
instruments  for  these  purposes,  whose  rationale 
depends  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  this  essay. 

1.    AN   IMPROVED   BEVEL. 

Fig.  12,  plate  10,  is  a  sketch  of  an  instrument 
grounded  upon  principle  1,  p.  130,  by  which  the 
arcs  of  circles  of  any  radius,  without  the  limits  at- 
tainable by  a  common  pair  of  compasses,  may  be 
described. 

It  consists  of  a  ruler  A  B,  composed  of  two  pieces 
rivetted  together  near  C,  the  centre,  or  axis,  and 
of  a  triangular  part  C  F  £  D.  The  axis  is  a  hollow 
socket,  fixed  to  Uie  triangular  part^  about  which 
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another  socket,  fixed  to  the  arm  C  B  of  the  ruler 
AB,  turns.  These  sockets  are  open  in  the  front, 
for  part  of  their  length  upwards,  as  represented  in 
the  section  at  I,  in  order  that  the  point  of  a  tracer  or 
pen,  fitted  to  sHde  in  the  socket,  may  be  more  easily 
seen- 

The  triangular  part  is  furnished  with  a  gra- 
duated arc  D  E,  by  which,  and  the  vernier  at  B, 
the  angle  DCB  may  be  determined  to  a  minute. 
A  groove  is  made  in  this  arc,  by  which,  and  bv 
the  nut  and  screw  at  B,  or  some  similar  contri- 
vance, the  ruler  A  B  may  be  fixed  in  any  required 
position. 

A  scale  of  radii  is  put  on  the  arm  C  B,  by  which 
the  instrument  may  be  set  to  describe  arcs  of  given 
circles,  not  less  than  20  inches  in  diameter.  In  order 
to  set  the  instrument  to  any  giyen  radius,  the  num* 
ber  expressing  it  in  inches  on  C  B  is  brought  to  cut 
a  fine  line  drawn  on  C  D,  parallel,  and  near  to  the 
fiducial  edge  of  it,  and  the  arms  fastened  in  that  po  - 
sition  by  the  screw  at  B. 

Two  heavy  pieces  of  lead  or  brass,  G,  G,  made 
in  form  of  the  sector  of  a  circle,  the  angular  parts 
being  of  steel  and  wrought  to  a  true  upright  ed^e, 
as  shewn  at  H,  are  used  with  this  instrument, 
whose  arms  are  made  to  bear  against  those  edges 
when  the  arcs  are  drawn.  The  under  sides  of  these 
sectors  are  furnished  with  fine  short  points,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  sliding. 

The  fiducial  edges  of  the  arms  C  A  and  C  D 
are  each  divided  from  the  centre  C  into  200  equal 
parts. 

The  insirument  might  be  furnished  with  small 
castors,  like  the  pentagraph ;  but  little  buttons  fixed 
on  its  underside,  near  A,  E,  and  D,  will  enable  it  to 
slide  with  sufficient  ease. 
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1.  To  describe  an  arc^  which  shall  pass  through 
thru  given  points. 

Place  the  sectors  G^  G,  with  their  angular  edges 
orer  the  two  extreme  points  ;  apply  the  arms  of  the 
bevel  to  them,  and  bring  at  the  same  time  its  centre 
C  (that  is,  the  point  of  the  tracer,  or  pen,  put  into 
the  socket)  to  the  third  point,  and  there  fix  the  arm 
CB;  then^  bringing  the  tracer  to  the  left  hand  sec- 
tor, slide  the  bevel,  keeping  the  arms  constantly 
bearing  against  the  two  sectors,  till  it  comes  to  the 
right  baud  sector, .  by  which  the  required  arc  will  be 
d^ribed  by  the  motion  of  its  centre  C. 

If  the  arc  be  wanted  in  some  part  of  the  drawing 
without  the  given  points,  find^  by  problem  1,  p.  131| 
other  points  in  those  parts  where  the  arc  is  required. 
By  this  means  a  given  arc  may  be  lengthened  as  far 
as  is  requisite. 

2.  To  describe  an  arc  of  a  given  radius^  not  less 
than  lO  inches. 

Fix  the  arm  C  B  so  that  the  part  of  its  edge^  cor- 
responding to  the  given  radius,  always  reckoned 
in  inches^  may  lie  over  the  fine  line  drawn  on  C  D 
for  that  purpose:  bring  the  centre  to  the  point 
through  which  the  arc  is  required  to  pass,  ana  dis- 
pose the  bevel  in  the  direction  it  is  intended  to  be 
drawn ;  place  the  sectors,  G,  G,  exactly  to  the  divi- 
sions lOO  on  each  arm,  and  strike  the  arc  as  above 
described. 

3-  The  bevel  being  set  to  strike  arcs  of  a  given 
radiusj  as  directed  in  the  last  paragraph^  to  draw 
other  arcs  whose  radii  shall  have  a  given  proportion 
to  that  of  thejirst  arc. 

Suppose  the  bevel  to  be  set  for  describing  arcs  of 
50  inches  radius,  and  it  be  required  to  draw  arcs  of 
6o  inches  radius,  with  the  bevel  so  set. 
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Say^  as  50,  the  radius  to  which  the  bevel  is  set, 
is  to  6o>  the  radius  of  the  6rc8  required  ;  so  is  the 
constant  number  100  to  120,  the  number  on  the 
arms  C  A  and  C  D,  to  tvhich  the  sectors  inust  be 
placed,  in  order  to  describe  arcs  of  6o  inches  ra- 
dius. 

N.  B.  When  it  is  said  that  the  bevel  is  set  to 

draw  afcs  of  a  particular  radius,  it  is  always  un« 

•  derstood  that  the  sectors  G,  G,  are  to  be  placed  at 

No.  100  on  CA  and  CD,  when  those  arti  are 

drawn. 

4.  An  arc  ACB  (^g.  11,  plate  10)  being  given, 
to  dtaw  other  arcs  concentric  thereto^  which  shall 
pass  through  any  given  point,  as  P'for  instance. 

Through  the  extremities  A  and  B  of  the  gi^en  arc 
draw  lines  A  P,  B  P  tending  to  its  centre,  by  pro- 
blem 3,  p.  1S5.  Take  the  nearest  distance  of  the 
given  point  P  from  the  arc,  and  set  it  from  A  to  Pj 
and  from  B  to  P.  Hold  the  centre  of  the  bevel  on 
C,  (any  point  near  the  middle  of  the  given  arc)  and 
bring  its  arms  to  pass  through  A  and  B  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  fix  them.  Place  the  sectors  to  th< 
points  P  and  P,  and  with  the  bevel,  set  as  befon 
directed,  draw  an  arc,  which  will  pass  through  P 
the  given  point,  and  be  concentric  to  the  given  ar< 
ACB. 

5.  Through  a  point  A,  (fig.  14,  plate  10)  in  thi 
given  line  A  B,  to  strike  an  arc  of  a  given  radius 
and  whose  centre  shall  lie  in  that  line,  produced  ij 
necessary. 

Set  the  bevel  to  the  given  radius,  as  above  de 
scribed,  {Methods.) 

Through  A,  at  right  angles  to  AB,  draw  C  D 
lay  the  centre  of  the  bevel,  set  as  above,  on  A,  an< 
the  arm  C  A,  on  the  line  A  C,  and  draw  a  line  A  1 
along  the  edge  CD  of  the  other  arm.  Divide  th 
angle  DAE  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  A  i 
place  the  bevel  so,  that  its  centre  being  at  A,  th 
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arm  C  D  shall  lie  on  A  F ;  while  in  this  situation, 
place  the  sectors  at  No.  100  on  each  arm,  and  then 
strike  the  arc. 

6.  An  arc  being  given,  to  find  the  length  of  its 
radius. 

Place  the  centre  of  the  bevel  on  the  middle  of 
the  arc,  and  open  or  shut  the  arms,  till  No.  100 
on  C  A  and  C  D  fall  upon  the  arc  on  each  side  the 
centre ;  the  radius  will  be  found  on  C  B  (in  inches) 
at  that  point  of  it,  where  ;t  is  cut  by  the  line  drawn 
on  C  D. 

If  the  extent  of  the  arc  be  not  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  two  Numb.  100,  make  use  of  the  Numb. 
50,  in  which  c^^e  the  radius  found  on  C  B  .will  be 
double  of  that  sought;  or  the  arc  may  be  lengthened, 
by  problem  1,  till  it  be  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit the  two  Numbers  100. 

Many  more  instances  of  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment might  be  given ;  but  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready done,  and  an  attentive  perusal  oi  the  foregoing 
problems,  the  principle  of  them  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived.   ' 

2.   THE   OBLiaUE    RULER. 

An  instrument  for  drawing  lines  that  are  paral<r 
lei,  is  called  a  parallel  ruler;  one  for  drawing 
lines  tending  to  a  point,  as  such  Knes  are  oblique  to 
each  other,  may,  by  analogy,  be  caHed  an  oblique 
ruler. 

jF%*  n,  plate  10,  represents  a  simple  contrivance 
for  this  porpose ;  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matical  tube  A  B,  to  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  the 
roller  A ;  into  this  tube  there  slides  another  C  B  of 
six  or  eight  flat  sides.  The  (obes  slide  stiffly,  so  as 
to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Upon  the  end  C^  screw  difierent  rollers,  all  of  tliem 
something  smaller  than  A. 

In^  order  to  describe  arcs,  a  drawing  pen  E,  and 
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a  tracer  may  be  put  on  the  pin  D,  and  are  retained 
there  by  a  screw  G;  the  pen  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  arm  £  F,  having  a  small  ball  of  brass  F 
at  the  end,  whose  use.  is  to  cause  tiie  pen  to  press 
with  due  force  upon  the  paper,  the  degree  of  which 
can  be  regulated  by  placing  the  arm  in  dificreut  po- 
sitions. 

The  ruler  A  B  being  set  to  any  given  line,  by 
rolling  it  along,  other  lines  may  be  drawn,  all  of 
which  will  tend  to  some  one  point  in  the  given 
line,  or  a  continuation  of  it,  whose  distance  will 
be  greater,  as  the  distance  between  the  rollers  A 
and  C  is  increased ;  and  as  the  diameter  of  C  ap- 
proaches that  of  A ;  all  which  is  evident  from  prin  j 
ciple  2,  page  130. 

It  also  appears  from  the  said  principle,  that  du- 
ring the  motion  of  the  ruler,  any  point  in  its  axis 
will  accurately  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle,  having 
the  said  point  of  intersection  for  its  centre;  and, 
consequently,  the  pen  or  tracer,  put  on  the  pin  D, 
will  describe  such  arcs. 

The  rollers,  as  C,  which  screw  upon  the  end  of 
the  inner  tube  are  numbered,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  as 
many  scales  are  drawn  on  th^t  tube  as  there  are 
rollers,  one  belonging  to  each,  and  numbered  accor- 
dingly. These  scales  shew  the  distance  in  inches,  of 
the  centre  or  point  of  intersection,  reckoned  from 
the  middle  of  the  pin  Disagreeing  to  the  point  of  the 
pen  or  tracer ;)  thus ; 

No.  1,  will  describe  circles,  or  serve  for  drawing 
lines  tending  to  a  point,   whose  radius  or  distance 
from  D,  is  from  1200  inches  to  6oo  inches,  accord- 
ing as  die  tube  is  drawn  out.  • 
No.  2   '         #•     from  600  inches  to  300  inches 
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If  i*  ^<mM  l>e  tequirfed  to  extfend  tli6  ^radius  or 
distance  farther  thatl'l'iob  wchea,  Vjy\jsnig  ano* 
ther  rtiler,  it  might  fete  carried  Jto  •2400  indies ;  but 
lihes  in'  ahy^'cdlfiinOti'siteddrawirig,*  ivhidi«tend  to 
ft  point  abiv^'lOO  feet  distancd/may  be  este^ed  as 
Parallel.      :'••;•.•;•.••»        i  !  «      '■        .';••■ 

a.   AKOtHBit' RULER  OF  tAe   SAME   lblft>. 

Fi^.  •  1 8,  plate  1 0.  This  is  nothing  m6re  than  the 
last  insttwnent  applied  ta  s(  flat  tiller^  in  the  nianneif 
the  rbUihg -parallel  rulers  *te  made. 
/  'Ct>  is  an  h^xa^ohal  a^is/ moveable  on  pivot^ 
iti  the  heads  A  and  P;  feted  ui)on  a  flat  ruler;  drt 
^^is*  axi^  thesmallei*  rollei*  B,  is  mad^  to  sH^ 
tlirougli^one  half  of  its  leilgth  ;  the  larger  roller  A, 
is  «c!<e^ed  on  the  othet'end  of  the  axis,  aiid  6an  bd 
^hat/gedcifccasionallyfof  othi^rs  of  difFetent  diariieterdl 
^Scales  adapted  to  eaeh  of  the  rollers  at  A,  are  ^ith^f 
piit'^n  the  fhit  sides' of  th^  axis  from  G  to  E,  or 
>drfiVrtt  6ti  the  corresponding  part  of  the  flat  ruler  ; 
'and't!fe^»sfcales  and  rolled  distinguished  by  the  same 
litthiftyr  t  at  F  is  a  ftcwW  to  l^ise  or  lower  thei^nd 
<5  of  <he  axis,  till  the  niter  goes  paratlel  to  the  papet 
oih  Mrhidi  the  drawing  is  made ;  and  at  G  there  is  a 
'ssocket^  t(>  Avhich  a  drawing  pen  and  tracer  is  adapted 
for  describing  arcs. 

'  In  usittg  these  instruments,  the  fingers  should  be 
placed  about  the  middle  part  between  the  rollers; 
and  the  nilcf  drawn,  or  pushed  at  rightangleis  to  its 
'length.  The  tube  Ahy  Jig.  17,  and  one,  or  both  of 
the  edges  of  the*  flat  ruler^  ^g.  18,  are  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths. 

4.   THE   CYCLOGRAPH.  ' 

•     This  instrument  is  constructed  upon  the  third  priti- 
ciple  mentioned  in  page  ISO  of  this  Essay. 

Fig,  l6,  plate  10>  i«  composed  of  five  rulert;  four 

Li 
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of  them  D  £,  D  F,  G  £  and  G  F^  forming  a  trape- 
ziwn,  are  moveable  on  the  joints  D,  £,  F  and  G ; 
the  fUlh  ruler  D  I^  passes  under  the  joint  D,  and 
through  a  socket  carrying  the  opposite  joint  G. 
The  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  joint  D^  to  that 
of  the  joints  £  and  F^  are  exactly  equal,  as.  are  the 
distances  from  6  to  the  same  joints.  The  rulers  D  £ 
and  D  F  pass  beyond  the  joints  £  and  F,  where  a 
roller  is  nxed  to  each ;  the  rollers  are  fixed  upon 
their  axes^  which  move  freely,  but  steadily  on  pivots, 
so  as  to  admit  of  no  shake  by  which  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  can  be  varied.  Tiie  ruler  I D  passing 
beyond  the  joipt  D,  carries  a  third  roller  A,  like  the 
others,  whose  axis  lies  precisely  in  the  direction  of 
that  ruler ;  the  axes  of  B  and  C  extend  to  K  and  L. 

A  scale  is  put  on  the  ruler  D  I,  from  H  to  G, 
shewing,  by  the  position  of  the  socket  G  thereon,  the 
length  of  the  radius  of  the  arc  in  inches,  that  would 
be  described  by  the  end  I,  in  that  position  of  the 
trapezium.  When  the  socket  G  is  brought  to  the 
end  of  the  scale  near  I,  the  axes  of  the  two  rollers  B 
and  C,  the  ruler  D  I,  and  the  axis  of  the  roller  A, 
are  precisely  parallel ;  and  in  this  position,  the  end 
I,  or  any  other  point  in  D  I,  will  describe  atrsight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  D  I;  but  on  sliding  the  spcket 
G  towards  H,  an  inclination  is  given  to  the  axes  of 
B  and  C,  so  as  to  tend  to  some  point  in  the  line  I D, 
continued  beyond  D,  whose  distance  from  I  is  shewn 
by  the  scale. 

A  proper  socket,  for  holding  a  pen  or  tracer,  it 
made  to  put  on  the  end  I,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
scribing  arcs ;  and  another  is  mdde  for  fixing  on 
any  part  of  the  ruler  D  I,  for  the  more  convenient 
description  of  concentric  arcs,  where  a  number  are 
wanted. 

It  is  plain  from  this  descriptioip,  that  the  middle 
ruler  D I  in  this  instrument,  is  a  true  ohtique  ruler, 
by  which  lines  may  be  drawn  tending  to  a  point, 
who^  distance  from  I  is  shewn  by  the  poiition  of  the 
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socket  G  on  the  scale ;  and  the  instrument  is  made 
lufficiently  large^  so  as  to  answer  this  purpose  as  well 
as  the  other. 


5.   A  I>U'FKXJENT    CONtTftUCTION    Of  THE  SAME  IN- 

fnUMENT. 

In  Jig.  l6j  plate  \%  the  part  intended  to  be 
used  lu  dra^ng  lines^  lies  within  the  trapezium^ 
which  is  made  large  on  that  account ;  but  this  is 
not  necessary ;  and^.  15^  plate  10^  will  ^ve  an 
idea  of  a  like  instrument^  where  the  trapezium  may- 
be made  much  smaller^  and  consequently  less  cum- 
bersome. 

D  B  C  C  represents  such  a  trapezium,  rollers^ 
socket,  and  scale  as  above  described,  but  much 
smaller.  Here  the  ruler  £  D  is  continued  a  sufficient 
length  beyood  D,  as  to  A,  where  the  third  roller  is 
fixed ;  a  pen  or  tracer  may  be  fitted  to  the  end  £, 
or  made  to  slide  between  ti  and  Aj  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  arcs. 

ICXTH0M    OF    DXSGRIBINa    AN   S1.LIFSE>    AND    SOIIE 
OTHSa  CURVES* 

To  describe  an  ellipse^  the  transverse  and  conju- 
gate  ojces  being  given. 

Let  A  B  be  the  given  transverse^  and  C  D  the 
conjugate  vseB^Jig.  13^  plate  13. 

Method  1*  By  &e  line  of  sines  on  the  sector^  open 
the  sector  with  the  extent  AG  of  the  semi-transverse 
axis  in  the  terms  of  90  and  90 ;  take  out  the  trans* 
verse  distance  of  70  and  70^  60  and  60,  and  so  for 
eveiy  tenth  sine,  and  set  them  off  from  G  to  A,  and 
from  G  to  B  ;  then  draw  lines  through  these  points 
perpendicular  to  AB*  Make  GC  a  transverse 
distance  between  90  and  90,  and  set  off  each  tenth 
sin9  from  G  towards  C^  and  from  G  towards  D,  and 
tfarouffh   these  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  AB^ 

La 
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which  will  intersect  th6  jjerpchdiculars'tb  AB  in 
the  points  A,  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,'  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
o,  p,  q,  B,  for  half  the  ellipse,  through  which 
points  and  the  intersections  of  the  other  half,  a 
curve  being  drawn  with  a  steady  band,  will  com- 
plete the  ellipse.  ^  *' 

Method  2.  With  the  elliptical  compasses,  j^g.  3, 
plate  1,1,  .apply  {he  traiisy^fie  axis  ot  the  elliptical 
compasses  to  the  line  A  B;  and  discharge  the  screws 
of  both  the  slicjers ;  set  th^  beam  over  the  transverse 
axis  A  ^y  ai)d  slide  it  b^ckwairds  and  forwards  utilil 
the  pencil  or  ink  point  coincide  with  the  point  A, 
and  tighten  the  screw  of  that  slider  which  moves  on 
the  conjugate  a|^is  ;  now  turn  the  beam  so  as  to  l<iy 
over  the  conjugate  axis  C  D,  and  make  the  pencil  or 
ink  point  coincide  with  the  point  C,  and'then  fix^  the 
screw,  which  is  over  the  sjider  of  the  transverse  sixfc 
of  the  compasses ;  the  compasses  'l>eing  thus  adjusted, 
move  the  nik  point  gently  from  A,  pfough  G  to  B, 
and  it -will  describe  me  semi-ellipse  A  C  B  ;  reverse 
the  elliptical  compasses,  and  describe  the  other  semi- 
ellipse  B  D  A.  These  compasses  were  contrived  by 
thy  Father  in  17/16  ;  iJiey  are  superior  to  tbetram- 
mel  which  describes  the  whole  ellipse,  as  these  will 
describe  an  ellipse  of  any  eccentricity,  which  the 
others  will  not. 

Through  any  given  point  F  to  describe  an  ellipsis 
ihe  transverse  axii  Ad  Ireing  ^veri*  '    *    - 

Apply  the  transverse,  axig, of  the  elTiptical  com- 
passes to  the  given  lin^  AB,  and  Adjust  it  tathe 
point  A ;  fix  the  conjugat«  screw,  iand  turn  the 
beam  to  F,  sliding  it  till  it  coincide  therewith,  and 
proceed  as  in  the  preceding  p)-ob4em.  • 

Fig.  2,  plate  II,  represent^  ^another  kind  of  ellip- 
tical apparatus,  acting  upon  thc^' principle  of  the  oval 
lathes;  the  paper  is  fixed  ,up6n  the  board  A  B,  the 
pencil  C  is  set  to  the  transverse  diameter  *  by  sliding 
it  on  the  bar  D  E,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  conjugate 
diameter  by  the  screw  G;  by  turnilig  the  board  A  B, 
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in  ellipse  Will  be  described  by  the  pencil.  Fig.  2, 
A,  plate  in,  is  the  tramniel,  in  which  the  pins  ou 
tile  under  -side  of  the  board  A  B^  move  for  the  de- 
scriptioii  of  the  ellipse. 

Eiiipses  are  described  in  a  very  pleasing  manner 
by  the  geametrk  pen^Jig.  1,  plate  11 ;  this  part  of 
that  instrumeat  is  frequently  made  separate. 

To  descf^ibe  a  parabola^  whose  parameter  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  line.     Fig.  \7j  plate  13. 

Draw  a  line  to  represent  the  axis,  in  which  make 
AB  equal  to  half  the  given  parameter.  Open  the 
sector,  so  that  A  B  may  be  the  transverse  distance 
bet^reen  QO  and  90  on  the  line  of  sines^  and  set 
off  every  tenth  sine  from  A  towards  B ;  and 
through  the  points  thus  found,  draw  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  A  B.  Make  the  lines  A  a,  10  b^ 
20  c,  30  d,  4Q  e,  &c.  respectively  equal  to  the 
diords  of  90^  80°,  70^  (X)°,  50^  &c.  to  the  radius 
A  B,  and.  the  points  abode,  &c.  will  be  in  the 
parabolic  curve;  for  greater  exactness,  int(^rnie- 
dtate  points  may  be  obtained  from  the  intermediate 
d^rees ;  and  a  curve  drawn  through  these  points 
and  the  vertex  B,  will  be  the  parabola  required ;  if 
the  whole  curve  be  wanted,  the  same  operation  must 
be  performed  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis. 

As  the  chords  on  the  sector  run  no  further  than 
60%  those  of  70,  80,  and  00,  may  be  found  by 
taking  the  transverse  distance  of  tHe  sines  of  35^,  40^, 
45%  to  the  radius  A  B,  and  applying  those  distances 
tirice  along  the  lines,  'iO  c,  10  b,  &c. 

Pig,  4^  plate  11,  is  an  instrument  for  describing 
a  parabola  ;  the  figure  will  render  its  use  suftifitfutly 
evident  to  every  geometrician.  A  B  C  D  is  a  wooden 
iv^me  whose  sides  AC,  B  D  are  parallel  to  each 
other  •  E  F  G  H  is  a  square  frame  of  brass  or 
wood  sliding  against  the  sides  AC,  BD  of  the 
exterior  frame  ;  H  a  socket  sliding  on  the  bar  E  P 
of  the  interior  fraoae,  and  carrying  the  ptucil  I ; 
K  a  fix/ed  point  in  the  board,  (the  situation  of  whiv;h 
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may  be  varied  occasionally);  EaK  it  a  thread 
equal  in  length  to  E  F,  one  end  thereof  is  fixed  at 
£^  the  other  to  the  piece  K,  going  over  the  pencil 
at  a.  Bring  the  firame,  so  that  the  pencil  may  be 
in  a  line  with  the  point  K ;  then  slide  it  in  the  ex- 
terior frame,  and  the  pencil  will  describe  one  part 
of  a  parabola.  If  the  frame  EFGH  be  turned 
about,  so  that  E  F  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
point  K,  the  remaining  part  of  the  parabola  may  be 
completed. 

To  describe  an  hyperbola^  the  "oertex  A,  and 
asymptotes  B  H,  B I  beins  given.    Fig*  18,  pi  13. 

Draw  A  I,  A  C,  parallel  to  the  asymptotes.  Make 
A  C  a  transverse  distance  to  45,  and  45,  on  the  up- 
per tangents  of  the  sector,  and  apply  from  B  as  many 
of  these  tangents  taken  transversely  as  may  be 
thought  convenient ;  as  B  D  50""^  B  £  55^  B  F  6o% 
and  so  on;  and  through  these  points  draw  Dd, 
£  c,  &c.  parallel  to  A  C. 

Make  A  C  a  transverse  distance  between  45  and 
45  of  the  lower  tangents,  and  take  the  transverse 
distance  of  the  cotangents  before  used,  and  lay  them 
on  those  parallel  lines ;  thus  making  D  d  equal  40% 
£  e  to  35^,  F  f  to  30^  &c.  and  these  points  will 
be  in  the  hyperboUc  curve,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
them  will  oe  the  hyperbola  required. 

To  assist  the  hand  in  drawing  curves  through  a 
number  of  points^  artists  make  use  of  what  is  termed 
the  bow,  consisting  of  a  spring  of  hard  wood,  o] 
steel,  so  adapted  to  a  firm  straight  rule,  that  it  nia^ 
be  bent  more  or  less  by  three  screws  passing  through 
the  straight  rule. 

A  set  of  spirals  cut  out  in  brass,  are  extremel3 
convenient  for  the  same  purpose  ;  for  there  are  fe^ 
curve  lines  of  a  short  extent,  to  which  some  part  a 
these  will  not  apply. 

Pi^*  6i  plate  1 1 ,  represents  an  instrument  fb 
drawmg  spirals ;  A  the  foot  by  which  it  is  aflSxe^ 
to  the  paper,  B  the  pencil^  a»  6»  c>  d,  a  runnici^ 
4 
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line « going  over  the  cone  6  and  cylinder  H^  the 
ends  being  fastened  to  the  pin  e.  On  turning  the 
frame  K  N  O^  the  thread  carries  the  pencil  progres- 
sively from  the  cone  to  the  cylinder,  and  thus  de- 
scrilMs  a  spiral.  The  size  of  the  spiral  may  be 
varied,  by  placing  the  threa'd  in  different  grooves, 
by  putting  it  on  the  furthermost  cone,  or  by  putting 
on  a  larger  cone. 

OF  THE  GEOMETRIC  PEN. 

The  geometric  pen  is  an  instrument  in  which,  by 
a  circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  ellipse, 
and  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  figures,  may  be 
described. 

This  curious  instrument  was  invented  and  de« 
scribed  by  John  Baptist  Suardi,  in  a  work  intitled 
Nuwo  Istrofnenti  per  la  DescrizMtone  di  diverse 
Curve  Antichi  e  Moderney  &c. 

Tliough  several  writers  have  taken  notice  of  the 
curves  arising  from  the  compound  motion  of  two 
cireles,  one  moving  round  the  other^  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  realized  the  principle,  and  reduced 
it  to  practice,  before  J.  B.  Suardi.  It  has  lately 
been  happily  introduced  into  the  steam  engine  by 
Messieurs  fratt  and  Bolton;  a  proof,  among  many 
others,  not  only  of  the  use  of  these  speculations, 
but  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
genious mechanic.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  any 
instrument  which  delineatestso  niany  curves  as  the 
geometric  p^ ;  the  author  enumerates  1273,  as 
possible  to  be  described  by  it  in  the  simple  form, 
and  with  the  few  wheels  appropriated  to  it  for  the 
present  work. 

Fig.  1,  plate  11,  represents  the  geometric  pen; 
A,  B,  C,  the  stand  by  which  it  is  supported  ;  the 
le«  A,  B,  C,  are  contrived  to  fold  one  wiUiin  the 
other^  for  the  convenience  of  packing. 
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A  strong  axis  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame; 
to  the  lower  pArt  of  the  axis  anj'^  of  the  wtteelsi 
(as  i)  may  be  odapted ;    when  screwed  to  it  theyare« 
ini  moveable. 

£ G  is  an  arm  contrived  to  turnroui^d  upon  thf 
main  axis  D ;  two  sliding  boxes  are  fitted  to  thisarm ; 
to  thesQ  .boxes  >aiiy  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the. 
geometric  pen  may  be  fixed,  and  thenmt^vea  so  that 
the  wheels  may  take  into  each  other,  and  the  im- 
moveable wheel  i,;  it  ifievideut,  that^hy  making  the 
arm  E  G  revolve  round  the  axis  D,  these  wheels 
will  bb  nharde  to  revolve  aldo^  and  that  the*  number 
of  their  revolutions  will  depend  .on  .the*  pnoportioa 
between  the  teetli.  » 

f  g  is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil ;  this  arm  slides 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  box  c  d»  in  order 
that  the  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the,  centre  of 
the  wheel  b  may. be  easily  varied;  the  box  ed  is 
fitted  to  the  axis  of  tlic  wheel  h,  and  turns  round 
with  it,  csLxry\ng  the  arm  f  g  along  with  it;  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  revolutions  will  be  fewer 
or  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  h  and  i ; 
this  bar  and  socket  are  easily  removed  for  changing 
the  wheels. 

When  two  wheels  only  are  used,  the  bar  f  g  moves 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  bar  E  G ;  but  if 
another  wheel  is  introduced  between  them^  they 
move  in  contrary  directions. 

The  niunber  of  teeth  m  the  wheels,  and  conse- 
quently, ihe.  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle,  or  arm 
f  g,  may  he  varied  ad  intinitum. 

llie  numbers  we  have  used  are,  8,  l6,  24,  32,  40, 
48,  56,  64,72,80,  88,  96. 

The  construction  and  application  of  this  instru- 
ment is  so  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothing 
more  need  be  pointed  out  than  the  combinations  by 
which  the  figures  here  delineated  may  be  produced. 

Tp  render. the. (lescription  as  concise  a9  po^sibl^^ 
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I  shmil  in  Aiturd  describe  tke  arm  £  G  by  the  letter 
A,  and  f  g  by  the  letter  B.   , 

To  describe  Jf?^.  1,  phte  \2.  The  radius  of  .A 
must  be  to  that  of  B,  as  10  to  5  nearly,  their  velo*- 
cities,  or  the*  numbers  of  teeth  in- the  wheels,  to:be 
equal,  the  motion  to  be  in  the  same  direction^  < 

If  the  length  of  B  be  varied,  the  looped  figure, 
delineated  ^t.jfig.  12,  will  be  produced. 

A  circle  may  be  described  by  equal  wheels,  and 
any  radius,  biit  the  bars  ixkust  move  in  contrary 
direction. 

To  describe  the  two  level  figures,  9ee^g.  11,  plate 
12.     Xiet  the  radius  of  A  to  B  be  as  10  to  3^,  the  ve« 
locities  as  1  to  2,  the  motion  in  the  same  direction. 
To    describe    by     this    circular    motion,     a 

STRAIGHT    LINE    AND    AN    ELLIPSE.    ^  For    a    straight 

line,  equal  eadii,  the  velocity  is  J  to  2,-  the  motion 
in  a  contrary  direction  ;  the  same  data  will  give  a 
variety  of  ellipses,  only  the  radii  must  be  unequal; 
the  ellipses  may  be  described  in  any  direction  ;  see 
fig.  lO,  plate  13. 

JFig.  J  3,  phte  12,  with  seven  leaves,  is  to  be 
formed  when  the  radii  ai-e  as  7  to  2,  velocity  as  '2 
to  S,  motion  in  contrary  directions. 

TTie  SIX  triangular  figures,  seen  ^tjftg,  2,  4^  6,  8 
9,  10,  are  all  produced  by  the  same  wheels,  by  only 
varying  the  length  of  the  arm  B,  the  velocity  should 
be  as  1  to  3,  the  arms  are  to  move  in  contrary  di- 
rections. 

Fig.  3,  plate  12,  with  eight  leaves,  is  formed  by 
equal  radii,  velocities  as  5  to  8,  A  and  B  to  move 
the  same  way ;  if  an  intermediate  wheel  is  added, 
and  thus  a  motion  produced  in  a  contrary  direction, 
the  pencil  will  delineate ^^.  }6,  plaie  12; 

The  ten-leaved  figure,  y/g*.  15,  plate  12,  is  pro- 
duced by  equal  radii,  velocity  as  3  to  10,  directions 
of  the  motions  contrary  to  each  otlier. 

Hitherto  the  velocity  of  the  epicycle  has  been  the 
greatest;     i^  ^^^  three  following  figures  the  curves 
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are  produced  when  the  velocity  <^  the  epicycle  ir 
less  than  that  of  the  primum  mobile. 

IPot  fig.  Tj  the  radius  of  A  to  B  to  be  as  2  to  1^ 
the  velocity  as  3  to  a ;  to  be  moved  the  same  way. 

VoT  Jig.  14^  the  radius  of  A,  somewhat  less  than 
tiie  diameter  given  to  B^  the  veloct^  as  3  to  1 ;  to 
be  moved  in  a  contrary  direction. 

For  fig.  5,  equal  radii^  velocity  as  3  to  1  ;  moved 
Ihe  same  way.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
shew  how  much  may  be  performed  by  this  instru* 
ment ;  with  a  few  additional  pieces^  it  may  be  made 
to  describe  a  cycloid^  with  a  circular  bas6,  spirals^ 
tod  particularly  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  &c. 


OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAND» 

To  know  how  to  divide  land  into  any  number  of 
equal,  or  unequal  parts,  according  to  any  assigned 
proportion,  and  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the 
different  qualities  of  the  land  to  be  divided,  form  a 
material  and  useful  branch  of  surveying. 

In  dividing  of  land,  numerous  cases  arise;  in 
some  it  is  to  be  divided  by  lines  parallel  to  each  other^ 
and  to  a  given  fence,  or  road ;  sometimes,  they  are 
to  intersect  a  given  line ;  the  division  is  often  to  be 
made  according  to  the  particular  directions  of  the 
parties  concerned.  In  a  subject  which  has  been 
treated  on  so  often,  novelty  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  de- 
sired, and  scarcely  expected.  No  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  surveying 
since  the  time  of  SpeideU.  Mr.  Talbot^  whom  we 
shall  chiefly  follow,  has  arranged  the  subject  better 
than  those  who  preceded  him,  and  added  thereto 
two  or  three  problems ;  his  work  is  well  worth  the 
surveyor's  perusal.  Some  problems  also  in  the  fore* 
going  part  of  this  work  should  be  considered  in  this 
place. 
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PaoBLBM  1  •  To  dhidc  a  trutngk  in  a  given  ratio 
iy  right  lines  drawn  from  any  angle  to  the  opposite 
nie  t  hereof • 

1.  Divide  the  opposite  side  in  the  proposed  ratio, 

2.  Draiv  lines  from  ^e  several  points  of  division 
to  the  given  angle^  and  then  divide  the  triangle  as 
required. 

Thus^  to  divide  the  triangle  AB  C,  Jig.  IS,  plate 
&»  containing  ^6^  acres,  into  three  parts,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  numbers  40,  20,  10,  the  lines  of  division 
to  proceed  from  the  angle  C  to  A  B, 'whose  length  is 
28  chains  ;  now,  as  the  ratio  of  40,  20,  10,  is  the 
ame  as  4,  2,  1,  whose  sum  is  7,  divide  AB  into 
ttven  equal  parts  ;  'draw  C  a  at  four  of  these  parts, 
Cb  at  six  of  them«  and  the  triangle  is  divided  as  re- 
quired. 

Arithmetically.  As  7,  the  sum  of  the  ratios,  is  to 
AB  18  chains;  so  is  4,  2,  1,  to  l6,  8,  and  4  chains 
respectively ;  therefore  A  a  =  l6,  a  b  =  8,  4nd 
bB  =s  A  chains. 

To  know  how  many  acres  in  each  part,  say,  as  the 
sum  of  the  ratios  is  to  the  whole  quantity  of  land,  so 
is  each  ratio  to  the  quanti^  of  acres  t 

C  7  r  26,5 ::  4 :  15,142857  a  txangle  A  C  a 
as-l   7:96»5::2:   7,571488  s  triangle  a C  b 
t  7  ;  26,5  ::  1  :  8,785714  «  triangk  b  C  B .•  , 

PmopLBM  2.  To  divide  a  triangularfeld  into  anjf 
number  of  parts,  and  in  any  given  proportion,from 
a  given  point  in  one  of  the  sides. 

1.  Divide  the  triangle  in^  the  given  proportion, 
from  the  angle  opposite  Ae  given  point.  2.  Reduce 
this  triangle  by  problem  5 1,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
given  point. 

Thu8^  to  divide  the  field  ABC,  fig.  14,  plate B, 
of  seven  acres,  into  two  parts,  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  5^  for  two  different  tenants,  from  a  pond  b,  in 
fi  Cf  but  so  that  both  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
pood. 

9  Talbafs  Complete  Art  of  LsadMesforing. 
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1 .  Divide  B  C  into  seven  equal  parts)  make  B  a 
ss  5,  then  C  a  s=  2  ;  draw  A  a,  and  the  field  is  di* 
vided  in  the  given  ratio.  2.  To  reduce. this  to  the 
point  b,  draw  A  b  and  a  c  parallel  thereto^  join  c  b^ 
and  it  uill  be  the  required  dividing  line. 

Operatiofi  in  the  Jield.  Divide  B  C  in  Jthe  ratio 
required^  and  set  up  a  mark  at  the  point  a,  and  also 
at  the  pond  A ;  at  A,  \vith  the  theoddlite,  or  other  in- 
strumenty  measure  the  angle  b  A  a;  at  /z  lay  ofi  the 
same  angle  A  a  c,  \rbich  will  give  the  point  c  in  the 
side.Acj  from  whence  the  fence  must  go  to  the 
pond.       ' 

2.  To  divide  ABC, ^^.  15,  plate  8,  into  three 
equal  parts  from  the  pond  c.  1.  Divide  AB  into 
three  equal  parts,  A  a,  a  b,  b  B,  and  C  a  C  b  will 
divide  it,  as  required,  from  the  angle  A ;  .reduce 
these  as  above  directed  to  c  d  and  c  e,  and  they  will 
be  the  trkie  dividing  lines. 

Problem  3.  71?  divide  a  triangular  jield  in  any 
required  ratio^  by  lines  draxvn  parallel  to  one  side, 
mid  cutting  the  others. 

Let  A  B  Cjjig.  l6,  plate  8,  be  the  given  triangle 
to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts^  by  lines  parallel 
to  AB,  and  cutting  A  C,  B  C. 

Rule  1 .  Divide  one  of  the  sides  that  is  to  be  cut 
by  the  parallel  line^,  into  the  given  ratio.  2.  Find 
a  moan  propcjrtional  between  this  side,  and  the  first 
divibion  next  tlic  parallel  side.  3.  Draw  a  line  pa- 
'  rallel  to  the  given  side  through  the  mean  propor* 
tional.  4.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  re- 
maining triangle. 

Example  1 .  Divide  BC  into  three  equal  parts  BD, 
DP,  PC.  2.  Find  a  mean  proportional  between 
BC  and  DC.  3.  Make  CG  equal  to  this  mean  pro- 
portional, and  draw  GH  parallel  to  AB.  Proceed 
in  tl^e  same  manner  with  the  remaining  triangle 
C  H  G,  dividing  G  C  into  two  equal  parts  at  I,  find- 
ing a  mean  proportional  between  C  G  and  C I ;  and 
then  making  C  L  equal  to  this  mean  proportional. 


r^diwnng  L.M  parallel  to  AB>  tbe  triangle  ^rtl 
nmded  ^  Tequired.  •  ' 

A  spiorty  or  rectangle,  n  rhombus^  or  thorn- 
kSj  may  be  divided  into  any  given  ratio j  hy  lines 
*^:iug  two  opposite  paralld  aides,  by  dividing  the 
3^1  into  the  proposed  ratio^  and  joining  the  points 
'  division  • 

Problem  4.      To  divide  a  right -lined Jigure  into 
jf  proposed  ratio^    by  lines  proceeding  J  ram  one 

Problem  5.  To  divide  a  right-lined Jigure  into 
i^  proposed  ratio,  by  lines prifceedingfrvm  a  given 
}ini  in  one  of  the  sides. 

Probi.£m  O.  To  divide  a  right-lined  fgure  into 
I'iy  proposed  ratioy  by  right  lines  proceeding  from 
ipven  point  within  the  saidjigure  orjietd. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
HKxle  of  performing  the  thfee  foregoing  problems,  as 
the  subject  has  been  alreadysuificiently  troUed  of  in 
p^es  86,   b6>  &c* 

PRdBi.£M  7**  "  It  is  required  to  divide  any  given 
mntitif  of  ground  into  any'^iven  number  of  parts, 
and  in  proportion  as  any' given  numbers^ 

Rule.  "  Divide  the  given  piece  after  the  rule  of 
Fellowship,  W  dividing  the  whole  content  by  the 
sum  of  the  ti\imbers  expressing  the  proportions  of  the 
weral  shares,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  severally 
by  the  said  propottibrial  iiifmbers  for  the  respective 

ihare*  requirf^*'^  -  .  ,,, '  f     ..  . 

Example-i^t  i*.requi^f4;t«f4ivide  300  acr«»  of  land 
among  A»  fii^  Cj  ai^d  I)»  .v^ho^^  p)aims  upon  it;arie  re- 
spectffejy,  ijl>  proportion  as  t^  numbers,l,,,3,  6,  16, 
or  whose  estates  may  be  supposed  lOOl.  tiOOl.  Oool. 

The;si^.ipf  thjse^ppopoTtioii^lrnnml^ers.is  20,  by 

♦  Problem  7,  an  erroneous^  rule  given  by  a  late  writer,  intro- 
duced here  to  prevent  the  practitioner  belnp  led  into  error. — 
From  Talbot's  Complete  Art  of  Land  Mea^uriug,  Probleiu  J, 
page  265,  and  appendix,  page  410. 
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which  dividing  300  acres^  the  quotient  14  15  acred^ 
which  being  multiplied  by  each  of  the  numbers  1^3, 
§,  10,  we  obtain  for  the  several  shares  as  follows  : 

a.  r.     p. 

A*s  share  =     15  :  0  :  00 

B's  share  rs     45  :  O  :  00 

C's  share  ss     QO  :  O  :  00 

D*s  share  =  ISO  :  0  :  90 


Sum  =  300  :  O  :  00  the  proof. 

But  this  is  ufion  supposition  that  the  land  is  all  of 
an  equal  value. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  land,  to  be  laid  off  for 
each  person's  share,  is  of  the  following  different 
values  per  acre,  viz.  A*s  =  Ss.  B*s  s=  8s.  C's  s  12s. 
D's  s  15s.  an  acre ;  whose  sum,  40s.  divided  by  4, 
their  number^  quotes  10s.  for  the  mean  value  per 
acre.  And,  according  to  a  late  author,  we  must 
augment  or  diminish  each  share  as  fo]lows : 


{5  ;  10  ::     15  :     30  AV  share  1 

8  :  10  ::     45  :     56,3  B's  share    1 

12  :  10  ::     QO  :     75  Cs  share    J 

15  :  10  ::  150  :  100  D's  share  j 

sum  of  shares  =  26l,8  acres, 

which  is  less  than  800,  by  more  than  38  acres,  and 
•hews  the  rule  to  be  absolutely  false ;  for  when  each 
person*s  share  is  laid  out  as  above,  there  remains  38 
acres  unapplied ;  I  suppose  for  the  use  of  the  sur« 
veyof. 

But  suppose  we  change  the  value  of  each  person's 
land,  and  call  A*8  15i«  B*t  ias«  Ci  88«  and  O's  58. 
than  we  shall  have 
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r    15    s  lO  ::  15  :     10     A's  share  1 

J     la    :  lO  ::  45  :     37»5  B*s  share  I 

"  1       8   :  lO  ::  go  :  112,5  C*s  share  f 

l^      5    :  lO  ::  150  :  300     D^sshare  J 

sum  of  the  shares  46o  acres : 
bow  niuat  the  surveyor  manage  here,  as  he  muA 
make  4^60  acres  of  300 ;  for  here  D's  share  only 
takes  the  whole  300,  where  is  he  to  find  the  l6o 
acres  for  the  other  three  shares?  But  enough  of 
this;  see  it  truly  and  methodically  performed  mthe 
next  pTohlem. 

PaoBUKM  6.    It  is  required  to  divide  any  given 

quantity  of  land  among  any  given  number  of  per^ 

wn9y  in  l^oportion  to  their  several  estates^  afidth^ 

value  mj  the  land  that  falls  to  each  persoris  share. 

Rule*   Divide  the  yearly  value  of  each  person^s 

estate  by  the  value  per  acre  of  the  land  that  is  allotted 

for  his  share,  and  take  the  sum  of  the  quotients,  by 

which  divide  the  whole  given  quantity  of  land,  and 

^is  quotient  will  be  a  common  multiplier,  by  which 

multiply  each  particular  quotient,  and  the  product 

will  be  each  particular  share  of  the  land. 

Or  say,  as  the  «um  of  all  the  quotients  is  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  land,  so  is  each  particular  quotient 
to  its  proportional  share  of  land. 

Esample.  Let  300  acres  of  land  be  divided  among 
A,  B,  C,  D,  whose  estates  are  lOOl.  SOOL  600l.  and 
lOOoL  respectively  per  annum ;  and  the  value  of  the 
land  allotted  to  each  is  5,  8,  12,  and  15  shillings  an 
acre,  as  in  the  example  to  tfie  last  problem. 

^        lOO  300         ^       600 

Then  —  =  20,  ~  -  37,5,  —  =  50,   and 

«^-»  ss  6&j866y  and  the  sum  of  these  quotients  i< 

300 
174,166  •/  tzttq  =  1,72248,  the  common  multi- 
plier: 
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■  •  ''  acres. 

1,7^248    X    20  =  •  34,45     A'd  sl^rc 

,  J  1,72248  X  37,5*  =64,593  B's  share 
men  <    1^72248   X    50  =-  *6,1^4  C'«  share 

1,7^248   X  6(3,666  —  U 4,832  D's  share 


sum  of  the  shares  =  299,9^9  tferes;   or 
•300  very  neatly,  aad  is  a  proof  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  now  change  the  values  of  land  as  in  the  last 
problem,  and  see  what  each  will'  have  for  his 
share.    Suppose  A*8  15,  B's  12,  Cs  8,  and  D's  5 

shillings  an  acre ;  thea  —  =  6fi^^-^   =    25, 

t5oo  idbo  ,•  '    \.   , 

— --  ss  75,  -i-"  =  200,   and  the  sum  of  these 

8  5 
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quotients  is  806,666,  therefore  "^^^^  =  0,97826 

the  common  multiplier : 

acres. 

0,97826  X       6,66&s=       6,5217  A's  share 

0,97B26  X     29,         =     24^4565  B's  share 

0,97826  X     75,        =     73,3695  C's  share 

,0,97826  X  200,        =c  195,6320  D'sshare 


then 


'the  sum  of  the  shares  =  26999997  acres, 
which  proves  the  whole  to  be  right. 

Ejcample  2.  Let  500  acres  be  divided  among 
six  persons,  whose  estates  are  as  follows ;  viz.  A's 
40L  B*s  20I.  Cs  loL  D's  lOOl.  £*s  40Qi.  aod  Fs 
lOOOl.  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  the  land  most 
convenient  for  each  is  A's,  B's,  and  Cs,  each  7s. 
D's  4 OS.  £'s  15s.  and  F's  12s.  an  acre;  now  each 
estiite  divided  by  the  value  of  his  share  of  the  land, 
will  stand  thus ; 


xnymos 

OF  LAND. 

s. 

I. 

▲ 

7 

40     ( 

•5;7U28" 

B 

7 

20     ( 

2,85714 

C 

7 

10     ( 

1,42857 

D 

la 

100     ( 

10, 

£ 

15 

400     < 

•26,66666 

1     ^ 

la 

1000     ( 

83,33333, 
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>  quotient ; 


sum  of  the  quotient  =  129,99993,  or  130. 

jsfow^^  =  3,8461 58,  the  common  moltiplier;  by 
whi<^,  muUi laying  each  quotient,  we  shall  have  fpr 
each"  »\%9Tfi  as  fullo>vs,  viz. 


A  = 

21,977a 

B  c= 

10,9918 

C  = 

5,4941 

D=: 

38,461$ 

E  = 

102,5641 

F  = 

820,5137 

their 

sum  is  = 

500,0020, 

and  thus 

proves 

the 

whol£. 

N.  B.  If  ^ny  sijigle  share  should  contain  laud  of 
^veral  different  values,  then  use  the  means  to  divide 
his  estate  by. 

Also  if  there  be  different  quantities  as  well  asvalu.e^, 
find  what  each  quantity  is  v^orth  at  its  value,  and  add 
their  sums  together ;  then  say,  as  the  3uni  of  thp 
quantities  is  to  this  sum ;  so  is  one  acre  to  its  mean 
value  to  be  made  u?c  of. 

Now  i;i^yi^g  found  each  person's  share,  they  may 
be  laid  out  in  any  form  required,  by  tbe  direction* 
and  problepas  given  in  tlie  next  section.  3ut  when 
several  shares  contain  land  of  the  sai^ne  value,  it  is 
best  to  lay  out  tbeir  sum  in  the  most  convenient 
form  and  then  subdivide  it, 
'   ■  '  M 
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For  dividing  of  commons  ^  S^c.  Surveyors  generally 
measure  the  land  of  diftereat  value  in  separate  par- 
cels, and  find  the  separate  value  thereof,  which  added 
in  difierent  sums^  gives  the  whole  content,  and  whole 
value. 

By  problem  l ,  they  find  each  man's  proportional 
share  of  the  whole  value,  and  then  lay  out  for  each 
person,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  in  value  to  his 
shai^ ;  this  they  effect  by  first  laying  out  a  quantity 
by  guess^  and  tiieti  casting  it  up  and  finding  its  va- 
s  lue ;  and  if  such  value  be  equal  to  his  share  of  the 
whole  value,  the  dividing  line  is  right;  if  other- 
wise, they  shift  the  dividing  line  a  little,  till  by  trial 
they  find  a  quantity  just  equal  in  value  to  the  value 
of  the  required  share. 

If  any  single  share  contains  land  of  several  diffe- 
rent values,  each  is  measured  separately,  and  their  se- 
veral values  found ;  and  if  the  sum  of  ^em  be  equal 
to  the  value  sought,  the  division  is  right ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  altered  till  it  is  so. 

OF  LAYING   OUT  ANY   GIVEN   ftUANTnY  OF   LAND. 

As  the  quantity  of  land  is  generally  given  in  acres, 
roods  and  perches,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  reduce 
them  to  square  links,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  rule. 

To  reduce  acrcBy  roods^  and  perches  into  square 
links. 

Rule  1.  To  the  acres  annex  five  cyphers  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  whole  will  be  links.  2.  Place 
five  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  roods,  and  divide 
this  by  4,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  3.  Place  four 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perches,  divide  this 
by  l6,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  4.  These  sums 
added  tc^ther,  give  the  sum  of  square  links  in  the 
given  quantity. 

Problem  1.    To  lay  out  apiece  qfland,  contain" 
ing  any  given  number  of  acres,  inform  of  a  square. 
'     4 
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This  is  ne  other  than  to  determine  the  side  of  i^ 
square  that  shall  contain  any  desired  number  of 
acres ;  reduce,  therefore,  the  given  number  of  acres 
to  square  links,  and  the  square  root  thereof  will  be 
the  side  of  the  square  required. 

pROBLKM  2,.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
land  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  either  its 
base  or  altitude  given. 

Divide  the  content,  or  area,  by  the  given  base, 
wd  the  quotient  is  the  altitude ;  if  divided  by  the 
altitude,  the  quotient  is  the  base;  by  the  same  rule 
a  rectangle  may  be  laid  otit. 

PitoBL.SM  3.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
land  inform  of  a  paraUelograniy  whose  base  shall  oa 
2,  3,  4,  Sfc.  times  greater  than  its  altitude. 

Divide  the  area  by  the  number  of  times  the  base 
is  to  be  greater  than  tlie  altitude,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient ;  this  square  root  will 
be  the  required  altitude,  whieh  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  base  is  to  be  greater 
than  the  altitude,  will  give  the  length  of  the  required 
base* 

Problem  4.  Tolayout  a  given  quantity  of  land 
inform  of  a  triangle,  having  either  the  base  or  the 
perpendicular  ghen. 

Divide  the  area  by  half  the  given  base,  if  the  base 
be  given ;  or  by  half  the  given  perpendicular,  if  the 
perpendicular  be  given;  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  perpendicular  or  base  required. 

Problem  5.  To  lay  out  any  given  quantity  of 
land  in  a  regular  polygon. 

].  Find  in  the  following  table,  the  area  of  a  po« 
lygon  of  the  same  name  with  that  required,  the  side 
of  which  is  1*  2.  Divide  the  proposed  area  by  that 
found  in  the  table.  3.  Extract  the  sauare  root  uf 
the  quotient^  and  the  root  is  the  side  of  the  poIygOR 
le^uired. 


Ma 
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For  dividing  ofconimons^  S^c.  Surveyors  generally 
measure  the  land  of  diftereat  value  in  separate  par- 
dels,  aad  find  the  separate  value  thereof,  which  added 
in  difierent  sums^  gives  the  whole  content,  and  whole 
value. 

By  problem  l,  they  find  each  man's  proportional 
share  of  the  whole  value^  and  then  lay  out  for  each 
person,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  in  value    to   his 
shai^ ;  this  they  effect  by  first  laying  out  a  quantity 
by  guess^  and  then  casting  it  up  and  finding  its  va- 
s  lue ;  and  if  such  value  be  equal  to  his  share  of  the 
whole  value,  the  dividing  line  is  right;  if  other- 
wise, they  shift  the  dividing  line  a  little,  till  by  trial 
they  find  a  quantity  just  equal  in  value  to  the  value 
of  the  required  share. 

If  any  single  share  contains  land  of  several  diffe- 
rent values,  each  is  measured  separately,  and  their  se- 
veral values  found ;  and  if  the  sum  of  ^em  be  equal 
to  the  value  sought,  the  division  is  right ;  if  not,  it 

must  be  altered  till  it  is  so. 

\ 

I 

.    OF  LAYING   OUT   ANY   GIVEN   ftUANTITY  OF   LAND. 

As  the  quantity  of  land  is  generally  given  in  acres,  , 
roods  and  perches,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  reduce  \ 
them  to  square  links,  which  may  be  performed  by  j 
the  following  rule. 

To  reduce  acrcB^  rcods^  and  perches  into  square  ] 
links. 

Rule  1.  To  the  acres  annex  five  cyphers  on  the  I 
right  hand,  and  the  whole  will  be  links,  2.  Place  ' 
five  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  roods,  and  divide  ^ 
this  by  4,  the  quotient  will  be  links,  3,  Place  four  :' 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perches,  divide  this  ' 
by  l6,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  4.  These  sums  ' 
added  blether,  give  the  sum  of  square  links  in  the  ] 
given  quantity.  ^i 

Problem  1.    To  lay  out  apiece  ofland^  contain* 
ing  any  given  number  of  acres ,  inform  of  asqmrt. 
'    4 
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This  is  ne  other  than  to  determine  the  side  of  i^ 
square  that  shall  contain  any  desired  number  of 
icrcs;  reduce^  therefore,  the  given  number  of  acres 
to  square  links,  and  the  square  root  thereof  will  be 
the  side  of  the  squai^e  required. 

Problkm  a.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
iand  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  either  its 
hose  or  altitude  given. 

Divide  the  content,  or  area,  by  the  given  base, 
tnd  the  quotient  is  the  altitude ;  if  divided  by  the 
altitude,  the  quotient  is  the  base;  by  the  same  rule 
a  rectangle  may  be  laid  out. 

PROBL.SM  3.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
Imd  if  I  form  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  base  shall  ba 
2,  3,  4,  Sfc.  times  greater  than  its  altitude. 

Divide  the  area  by  the  number  of  times  the  base 
is  to  be  greater  than  tlie  altitude,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient ;  this  square  root  will 
be  the  required  altitude,  whieh  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  base  is  to  be  greater 
than  the  altitude,  will  give  the  length  of  the  required 
base. 

Problem  4.  To  lay  out  a  given  quantity  of  land 
inform  of  a  triangle,  having  either  the  base  or  the 
perpendicular  ghen. 

Divide  the  area  by  half  the  given  base,  if  the  base 
be  ^ven ;  or  by  half  the  given  perpendicular,  if  the 
perpendicular  be  given;  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  perpendicular  or  base  required. 

Problbm  5.  To  lay  out  any  given  quantity  of 
land  in  a  regular  polygon. 

].  Find  in  the  following  table,  the  area  of  a  po« 
Ijgon  of  the  same  name  with  that  required,  the  side 
of  which  is  I  -  2*  Divide  the  proposed  area  by  that 
found  in  the  table.  3.  Extract  the  square  root  ^f 
the  quotient^  and  the  root  is  the  side  of  the  polygon 
tequired. 


M  a 
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For  dividing  of  commons  j  8^c>  Surveyors  general! 
measure  the  land  of  different  value  in  separate  pai 
Cels,  aad  find  the  separate  value  thereof,  which  adde 
in  difierent  sums^  gives  the  whole  content,  and  who! 
value. 

By  problem  l ,  tbey  find  each  man's  proportiona 
share  of  the  whole  value,  and  then  lay  out  for  eacl 
person,  a  quanti^  of  land  equal  in  value  to  his 
share;  this  they  effect  by  first  laying  out  a  quantity 
by  guess,  and  then  casting  it  up  and  finding  its  va- 
r  lue ;  and  if  such  value  be  equal  to  his  share  of  the 
whole  value,  the  dividing  line  is  right;  if  other- 
wise, they  shift  the  dividing  line  a  little,  till  by  trial 
they  find  a  quantity  just  equal  in  value  to  the  value 
of  the  required  share. 

If  any  single  share  contains  land  of  several  difie- 
rent values,  each  is  measured  separately,  and  their  se- 
veral values  found ;  and  if  the  sum  of  them  be  equal 
to  the  value  sought,  the  division  is  right ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  altered  till  it  is  so. 

OF  LAYING   OUT  ANY   GIVEN   ftUANTnY  OF   LAND. 

As  the  quantity  of  land  is  generally  given  in  acres, 
roods  and  perches,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  reduce 
them  to  square  links,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  rule. 

To  reduce  acre^y  roods,  and  perches  into  square 
links. 

Rule  1.  To  the  acres  annex  five  cyphers  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  whole  will  be  links.  2.  Place 
five  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  roods,  and  divide 
this  by  4,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  3.  Place  four 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perches,  divide  this 
by  l6,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  4.  These  sums 
added  tc^ther,  give  the  sum  of  square  links  in  the 
given  quantity. 

Problem  I.    To  lay  out  apiece  of  land,  contain" 
ing  any  given  number  of  acres,  inform  of  a  square. 
'     4 
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This  18  na  otber  dian  to  determine  the  side  of  i^ 
iqusre  that  shall  contain  any  desired  number  of 
icres ;  reduce,  therefore,  the  given  number  of  acres 
tofquare  links,  and  the  square  root  thereof  will  be 
the  side  of  the  squai:e  required. 

Problem  a.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
knd  inform  of  a  parailelogramj  hafoing  either  its 
kseor  altitude  given. 

Divide  the  content,  or  area,  hy  the  given  base, 
»id  the  quotient  is  the  altitude;  if  divided  by  the 
altitude,  the  quotient  is  the  base;  by  the  same  rule 
a  rectangle  may  be  laid  otit. 

P&OBI.KM  3.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
land  inform  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  base  shall  ba 
2,  3,  4,  ^c.  times  greater  than  its  altitude. 

Divide  the  area  by  the  number  of  times  the  base 
is  to  be  greater  than  die  altitude,  and  extract  the 
Miuare  root  of  the  quotient ;  this  square  root  will 
be  the  required  altitude,  whieh  being  multiplied  by 
Ae  number  of  times  that  the  base  is  to  be  greater 
than  Ae  altitude,  will  give  the  length  of  the  required 

base. 

Problcm  4.  To  lay  out  a  given  quantity  of  land 
inform  of  a  triangle^  having  either  the  base  or  the 
perpendicular  ghen,  .-  ,    ^ 

Divide  the  area  by  half  the  given  base,  if  the  base 
be  given  ;  or  by  half  the  given  perpendicular,  if  the 
perpendicular  be  given;  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  perpendicular  or  base  required. 

PROBI.EM  5.  To  lay  out  any  given  quantity  of 
landin  a  regular  polygon. 

].  Find  in  the  following  table,  the  area  of  a  po- 

I     *    ^f  the  same  name  with  that  required,  the  side 

f  which  i»  i  •     ^"  I^ivide  the  proposed  area  by  that 

f     d  in    ^^  **^^®-     ^-  ^*^r^c^  ^^®  sQuare  root  af 

the  quotient,  and  the  root  is  the  side  of  the  polygoa 

te^uired* 
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For  dividing  ofcommonSf  S^c  Surveyors  general  \ 
measure  the  land  of  different  value  in  separate  par 
Cels,  aadfind  the  separate  value  thereof,  which  adde< 
in  difierent  sums^  gives  the  whole  content,  and  whol 
value. 

By  problem  l,  they  find  each  man's  proportiona 
share  of  the  whole  value,  and  then  lay  out  for  eacl 
person,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  in  value  to  hi 
shai^;  this  they  effect  by  first  laying  out  a  quantity 
by  guess,  and  tiieti  casting  it  up  and  finding  its  va 
V  lue ;  and  if  such  value  be  equal  to  his  share  of  th< 
whole  value,  the  dividing  line  is  right;  if  other 
wise,  they  shift  the  dividing  line  a  little,  till  by  tria 
they  find  a  quantity  just  equal  in  value  to  the  valui 
of  the  required  share. 

If  any  single  share  contains  land  of  several  difife- 
rent  values,  each  is  measured  separately,  and  their  se- 
veral values  found ;  and  if  the  sum  of  ^em  be  equal 
to  the  value  sought,  the  division  is  right ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  altered  till  it  is  so. 

OF  LAYING   OUT  ANY   GIVEN   aUANTTIT  OF   LAND. 

As  the  quantity  of  land  is  generally  given  in  acres, 
roods  and  perches,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  reduce 
them  to  square  links,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  rule. 

To  reduce  acre^,  roods,  and  perches  into  square 
links* 

Rule  1.  To  the  acres  annex  five  cyphers  on  the 
riglit  hand,  and  the  whole  will  be  links.  2.  Place 
five  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  roods,  and  divide 
this  by  4,  the  quotient  will  be  links,  3.  Place  four 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perches,  divide  this 
by  l6,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  4.  These  sums 
added  blether,  give  the  sum  of  square  links  in  the 
given  quantity. 

Problem  1.    To  lay  out  apiece  of  land j  contain^ 
ing  any  given  number  of  acres  y  inform  of  a  square. 
A 
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This  is  no  other  than  to  determine  the  side  of  a 
square  that  shall  contain  any  desired  number  of 
icres;  reduce^  therefore^  the  given  number  of  acres 
to  square  links,  and  the  square  root  thereof  will  be 
the  side  of  the  squaiie  required. 

PaoBLENf  ^.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
knd  in  Jartn  of  a  parallelogram,  having  either  its 
hose  or  altitude  given. 

Divide  the  content,  or  area,  by  the  given  base, 
tnd  the  quotient  is  the  altitude ;  if  divided  by  the 
ildtade,  the  quotient  is  the  base;  by  the  same  rule 
t  rectangle  may  be  laid  out* 

PROBL.SM  3.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
load  inform  of  a  paraUelogramy  whose  base  shall  ba 
%  3,  4,  8sc.  times  greater  than  its  altitude. 

Di^de  the  area  by  the  number  of  times  the  base 
is  to  be  greater  than  the  altitude,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient ;  this  square  root  will 
be  the  required  altitude,  whieh  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  base  is  to  be  greater 
than  the  altitude,  will  give  the  length  of  the  required 
base. 

Probi^em  4.  To  lay  out  a  given  quantity  of  land 
injarm  of  a  triangle,  having  either  the  base  or  the 

ferpendicular  ghen,     , 

Divide  the  area  by  lialf  the  given  base,  if  the  base 

be  given  ;  or  by  half  the  given  perpendicular,  if  the 

perpendicular  be  given;  and  the  quotient  will  be 

the  perpendicular  or  base  required. 
Probjuem  5.  To  lay  out  any  given  quantity  of 

kmiin  a  regular  polygon. 
].  Find  in  the  fbllowiug  table,  the  area  of  a  po« 

Ivgon  of  the  same  name  with  that  required,  the  side 

<rf^ which  is  1  •  ^*  Divide  the  proposed  area  by  that 
found  in  the  table.  3.  Extract  the  sauare  root  uf 
the  quotient^  and  the  root  is  the  side  of  the  polygon 
lequired. 
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For  dividing  of  commons  j  S^c.  SurveyonB  general  t; 
measure  the  land  of  different  value  in  separate  par 
Cels,  and  find  the  separate  value  thereof,  which  adde< 
in  difierent  8ums>  gives  the  whole  content,  and  whol 
value. 

By  problem  l ,  they  find  each  man*8  proportiona 
share  of  the  whole  value,  and  then  lay  out  ibr  eact 
person,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  in  value  to  hii 
shata ;  this  they  effect  by  first  laying  out  a  quantitj 
by  guess^  and  then  casting  it  up  and  finding  its  va 
V  lue ;  and  if  such  value  be  equal  to  his  share  of  th< 
^hole  value,  the  dividing  line  is  right;  if  other 
wise,  they  shift  the  dividing  line  a  little,  till  by  tria 
they  find  a  quantity  just  equal  in  value  to  the  valut 
of  the  required  share. 

If  any  single  share  contains  land  of  several  difie- 
rent values,  each  is  measured  separately,  and  their  se- 
veral values  found ;  and  if  the  sum  of  them  be  equal 
to  the  value  sought,  the  division  is  right ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  altered  till  it  is  so. 

OF   LAYIKG   OUT   ANY   GIVEN    ftUANTITY   OF   LAND. 

As  the  quantity  of  land  is  generally  given  in  acres, 
roods  and  perches,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  reduce 
them  to  square  links,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  rule. 

To  reduce  acre^y  roodsy  and  perches  into  square 
links. 

Rule  1.  To  the  acres  annex  five  cyphers  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  whole  will  be  links.  2.  Place 
five  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  roods,  and  divide 
this  by  4,  the  quotient  will  be  hnks.  3.  Place  four 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perches,  divide  this 
by  l6,  the  quotient  will  be  links.  4.  These  sums 
added  together,  give  the  sum  of  square  links  in  the 
given  quantity. 

Problem  l.  To  lay  out  apiece  oflandy  contain* 
ing  any  given  number  of  acres  y  inform  of  a  square. 
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This  is  no  other  than  to  determine  the  side  of  a 
square  that  shall  contain  any  desired  number  of 
acres;  reduce,  therefore,  the  given  number  of  acres 
to  square  links,  and  the  square  root  thereof  will  be 
the  side  of  the  squaiie  required. 

Problem  2.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
iand  inform  of  a  parallelogram^ .  having  either  its 
base  or  altitude  given. 

Divide  the  content,  or  area,  by  the  given  base, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  altitude ;  if  divided  by  the 
altitude,  the  quotient  is  the  base;  by  the  same  rule 
a  rectangle  may  be  laid  out* 

Problem  3.  To  lay  out  any  desired  quantity  of 
land  inform  of  a  paraUelogramy  whose  base  shall  oa 
%  3,  4,  8^0.  times  greater  than  its  altitude. 

Divide  the  area  by  the  number  of  times  the  base 
is  to  be  greater  than  the  altitude,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient ;  this  square  root  will 
be  the  required  altitude,  whieh  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  base  is  to  be  greater 
than  the  altitude,  will  give  the  length  of  the  required 
base. 

Problem  4.  To  lay  out  a  given  quantity  of  land 
inform  of  a  triangle,  having  either  the  base  or  the 
perpendicular  given. 

Divide  the  area  by  half  the  given  base^  if  the  base 
be  given ;  or  by  half  the  given  perpendicular,  if  the 
perpendicular  be  given;  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  perpendicular  or  base  required. 

Problem  5.  To  lay  out  any  given  quantity  of 
land  in  a  regular  polygon. 

]  •  Find  in  the  following  table,  the  area  of  a  po« 
lygon  of  the  same  name  with  that  required,  the  side 
of  which  is  ] .  2.  Divide  the  proposed  area  by  that 
found  in  the  table.  3.  "Extract  the  sauare  root  of 
the  quotient^  and  the  root  is  the  side  ot  the  polygon 
Required. 
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No. 
sides 

Names. 

Areas. 

3 

Triangle 

0,433 

4 

Square 

1, 

5 

Pentagon 

1,72 

6 

Hexagon 

a,5ft8 

7 

Heptagon 

3^34 

8 

Octagon 

4,828 

« 

Nonagon 

6,162 

10 

Decagon 

7,694 

11 

Undecagon 

9,365 

12 

Daodecagon 

11,196 

Problem  6.  To  lay  out  any  quantity  of  tanji  iu 
a  circle. 

1.  Divide  the  ar^a  by  ^7854.  2.  Extract  the 
square  root  of  the  qudtient,  for  the  diameter  re- 
quired. 


OF   PLAIN   TRIGONOMETRY. 

Plain  trigonooietry  is  the  atjt  c^  measiurjiiig  and 
Qomputing  the  sides  of  plaia  triangles,  or  o^sqch 
whose  sides  are  right  lines. 

As  this  work  is  not  intended  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  the  mathematics,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  just  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principlea,  and 
give  the  rules  of  plain  trigonometry,  for  those  cases 
that  occur  in  surveying.  In  mo&t  of  those  cases,  it 
is  required  to  find  lines  or  angles,  whose  actual  ad- 
measurement i&(  difficult  or  impracticable ;  they  are 
discovered  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  other  giyen 
lines  or  angles,  a  calculation  being  instituted  Sov 
that  purpose ;  and  as  the  comparison  of  one  right 
line  with  another  right  Jine,  is  more  convenient  and 
easy^  than  the  comparison  of  a  right  line  to  a  curve ; 

i 
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it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  measure  the  quan- 
tities of  angles,  not  by  the  arc  itself,  whicli  is  de- 
scribed on  the  angular  point,  but  by  certain  lines  de- 
scribed about  that  arc. 

If  any  three  parts  of  a  plain  triangle  be  given, 
any  required  part  may  be  found  both  by  construction 
and  calculation,* 

If  two  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  known  in  de- 
grees, minutes,  &c.  the  third  angle  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting their  sum  from  180  degrees. 

In  a  right-angled  plain  triangle,  if  either  acute  an- 
gle (in  degrees)  be  taken  fi-om  QO  degrees,  the  re- 
mainder will  express  the  other  acute  angle. 

When  the  sine  of  an  obtuse  angle  is  required,  sub- 
tract such  obtuse  angle  from  1 80  degrees,  and  take 
the  sine  of  the  remainder,  or  supplement. 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  a  line  bisecting 
the  contained  angle,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
maining side,  and  divide  it  equally. 

Before  the  required  side  of  a  triangle  can  be  found 
by  calculation,  its  opposite  angle  must  first  be  given, 
or  found. 

The  required  part  of  a  triangle  must  be  the  last 
term  of  four  proportionals,  written  in  order  under  one 
another,  whereof  the  three  first  are  given  or  known. 

In  four  proportional  quantities,  either  of  them 
may  be  made  the  last  term ;  thus,  lei  A,  B,  C,  t), 
be  pi'oportional  quantities. 

As  first  to  second,  so  is  third  to  fourth,  A  :B :: C :  D. 
As  second  to  first,  so  is  fourth  to  third,  B:  A::D:C. 
As  third  to  fourth,  so  is  first  to  second,  C:D::A:B. 
As  fourth  to  third,  so  is  second  to  first,  D:C::B:A. 

Against  the  three  first  terms  of  every  proportion, 
or  stating,  must  be  written  their  resjxjctive  values 
taken  from  th^  proper  tables^ 

*  This  is  imperfectly  gUted  by  severnl  writers.  One  of  the 
laven  i^rts  rousi  be  a  side.  A  triaogle  consists  of  six  parts,  vid, 
three  sides  and  three  angles.    Epir. 
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Ifthe  value  of  the  first  term  be  taken  from  the 
mim  of  the  second  and  tinrd,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  value  of  tlie  fourth  term  or  thing  required  ;  be- 
cause the  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms 
corresponds  with  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
natural  numbers. 

If  to  the  complement  of  the  first  value,  be  added 
the  second  and  third  values,  the  sum  rejecting  the 
borrowed  index,  will  be  tlie  tabular  number  ex- 
pressing the  thing  required;. this  method  is  gene- 
rally used  when  radius  is  not  one  of  ,the  propor- 
tionals. 

The  complement  of  any  logarithm,  sine,  or  tan- 
gent, in  the  common  ^ table,  is  its  difference  from 
die  radius  10.000.000,  or  its  double  20.000.000. 

CANONS   FOR  TRIGONOMETRICAL  CALCULATION. 

1.  The  following  proportion  is  to  be  used  when 
two  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  a  side  opposite  to  one 
of  them,  is  given  to  find  the  other  side. 

As  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposite  the  given  side^- 
is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposite  the  required  side ; 
so  is  the  given  side  to  the  required  side. 

2.  When  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one 
of  them  is  given,  to  find  another  angle ;  use  the 
following  rule : 

As  the  side  opposite  the  given  angle,  is  to  the  side 
opposite  the  required  angle ;  so  is  the  sine  of  the 
gi\Opn  angle,  to  the  sine  of  the  required  angle. 

The  memory  will  be  assisted  in  the  foregoing  cases, 
by  observing  that  when  a  idde  is  wanted,  the  propor- 
tion must  begin  ivith  an  angle  ;  and  when  an  angle 
is  wanted,  it  must  begin  with  a  side. 

3.  When  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  included 
angle  are  given,  to  find  the  other  angles  and  side. 

As  the  sum  of  the  two  given  sides  is  to  their  dif- 
ference ;  so  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  th^  two 
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unknown  angles^  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  di£^ 
ference. 

Half  the  difference  thus  found,  added  to  half  theif 
sQm,  gives  the  greater  of  the  two  angles,  which  is  the 
angle  opposite  the  greatest  side.  If  the  third  side  is 
wanted,  it  may  he  found  by  solution  1. 

4.  The  following  steps  and  proportions  areto  be 
used  when  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  and 
the  angles  required. 

Let  ABC,  plate  Qjjig*  30,  be  the  triangle;  make 
the  longest  side  AB  the  base;  from  C  the  angle  op* 
posite  to  the  base,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  on 
AB,  this  will  divide  the  base  into  two  segments 
AD,  BD. 

The  difference  between  the  two  segments  is  found 
by  the  following  proportion : 

As  the  base  AB,  or  sum  of  the  two  segments,  is 
to  the  sum  of  tlie  other  sides  (A  C  +  B  C) ;  so  is  the 
diferenceof  the  sides  (A  C  —  B  C),  to  the  difference 
of  the  s^ments  of  the  base  (A  D  -*  £)  B). 

Half  the  difference  of  the  segments  thus  found, 
added  to  the  half  of  AB,  gives  the  greater  s^ment 
A  D;  or  subtracted,  leaves  the  less  D  B. 

In  the  triangle  ADC,  find  the  angle  A C D,  by 
solution  2;  for  the  two  sides  AD,  and  AC,  are 
known,  and  the  right  angle  at  D  is  opposite  to  one 
of  them. 

The  complement  of  A  C  D,  gives  the  angle  A. 

Then  in  the  triangle  ABC,  you  have  two  sides 
A  B,  B  C,  and  the  angle  at  A,  opposite  to  one  of 
them,  to  find  the  angles  C,  and  B. 

OF  THE    LOGARITHMIC   SCALES  ON  THE  SECTOR. 

There  arc  three  of  these  lines  usually  put  on  the 
sector,  they  are  of%en  termed  the  Gunter's  lines,  and 
are  made  use  of  for  readily  working  proportions ; 
when  used,  the  sector  is  to  be  quite  opened  Uke  a 
straight  rule. 


Iffs  or  THB  LOdAKrtnMic  scales. 

-If  the  1  attbe  beginning  of  the  scale,  or  at  the  ieTt 
hand  of  the  first  interval,  be  taken  for  unity,  then  the 
1  in  the  nhiddle,  or  that  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
first  intervall  and  beginning  of  the  second  wiU  express 
the  number  10 ;  and  the  ten  at  the  end  of  the  right- 
hand  of  the  second  interval  or  end  of  the  scale,  will 
rgiresent  the  number  1  (X).  If  the  first  is  10,  the  mid- 
dle is  100,  and  the  la^t  1000;  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate divisions  in  each  interval,  are  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  value  set  on  their  extremities. 

In  working  proportions  with  these  lines,  attention 
nftist  be  paid  to  the  terms,  whether  arithmetical  or 
trigonometrical,  that  the  first  and  third  term  may 
be  of  the  same  name,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of 
the  same  name.  To  work  a  proportion,  take  the 
extent  on  its  proper  line,  from  the  first  term  to  the 
third  in  yotir  compasses,  and  applying  one  point  of 
the  compasses  to  the  second,  the  other  applied  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  as  the  fourth  term  is  to  be 
more  or  less  than  the  second,  will  reaeh  to  the  fourth. 

Exaviple  l.  If  4  yards  of  cloth  cost  J  8  shillings, 
what  will  32  yards  cost  t  This  is  solved  by  the  line  of 
numbers ;  take  in  your  compasses  the  distance  be- 
ttveeri  4  aitd  82,  then  apply  on^  foot  thereof  on  the 
same  line  att  18,  and  the  other  will  reach  144,  the 
shillings  required. 

Example  2.  As  radius  to  the  hypothenuse  1 20,  so 
is  the  sine  of  the  angle  opjK)sitfc  the 'base  30^  17' to 
the  base.  In  this  example,  radius,  or  the  sine  of  90, 
and  the  sine  of  30''  17' taken  from  the  lines  of  sines, 
and  one  foot  being  then  applied  to  120  on  the  line  of 
numbers,  and  the  other  foot  on  the  left  will  reach  to 
6o\  the  length  of  the  required  base.  The  foot  was 
applied  to  the  left,  because  the  legs  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  are  less  than  the  hypothcnnse. 

Examples.  As  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  51* 
30',  (equal  the  sine  of  38®  30')  is  Ho  radius,  so  is  the 
sine  of  the  sun's  declination  2if  14',  to  the  sine  of 
the  sun  8  amplitude.     Take  the  distance  between  thv 


9?tics  of  3ft^  (K/  and  2<f  14'  rh  ybiifr  tofnp^»les  ;  *et 
one  foot  on  the  radius,  or  sine  of  90%  and  tlt^  (jther 
wifll  feach  to  330}%  the  sun'^  afnpHtudfe  *e'<^uifttd. 

CURIOtJd  A^D   USEFUL  tillGOKOMETRftAL 
PROBLEMS. 

The  folteW^mg  fjfoblefef*,  thWrgh  of  fh*  greater 
xist,  and  ^mfetimes  of  rfhsoltite  nccc^sify  to  the  ^itr- 
vfe^of,  are  h6t  t6'  be  found  ih  nhy  of  the  ixnhtnbti 
ti-eatises  on  surveying.     Tli€  itteritirae  surveyor  curt 
scalrce  piTXieed  witfiout  the  knovVledg^  of  them  *  nor 
can  tL  khigdoni,  pro?mce,  or  cotrfity  be  iccafately* 
surveyed,  unless  the  surveyor  is  tvtHcibqnrfiirted  with 
the  use  and  applicatioH   offhem.     Indeed  no  mran 
shotild  elttcrnpt  to  snhrejr  a  cOanfy,  Or  ^  sea  c6a^t, 
whd  is  not  master  df  these  problem^.'    The  secofid 
probliiti,  virhieh  is  j>ectdiarfy  useful  for  determining 
the  exdct  situat!<yn  bf  Sands,-  ot  fo^rki,  \<^ithin  sight 
of  ihr^  pla<?cS  upon  lafnd,  whose  diitafnce^  are*  wel! 
knowh^  ws^  firit  proposed   by  IMr.   "tozcid^^    afid 
solved  b^  Mr.  Collins^  Philosophical  TransactJcyris,' 
No.  69.     Tlife're  is  "  no  J)roblem  more  iisefttl  in  sitr- 
veying,  thatt  that  by  which  we  find  a  station^  by  bb- 
sefved  *T>gles  of  three  or  fnord  objects,  wlibse  reci-^ 
procal  disftartces  are  known  :  but  distance  ^nd  beiir- 
ing  from  th6  place  of  observation  are  unkrioii^n; 

*^  Prievioiis  tb  the  resolution  of  these  problems, 
ahother  profct^tn  for  the  easy  finding  the  segiticnt  of 
a  cirtle   capable  of  containing  a   given   angle,    is 
necessafy,  as  ivill  be  clciir  from  the  following  ob-  . 
servation, 

"  Two  objects  tanf  onli/  ht  seen  under  th6  jfaine 
angle,  from  some  part  of  a  circle  passing  throngh 
tho^  dbjticff?,  and  the  place  of  observation. 

"  If  th6  ang(Ie  uftder  which  those  objects  ap]>*afiP, 
be  ki^  ththi  V/if,  theplrfcedf  dbservatioti  vvill  be  s6me; 
vrhcfc  irt  the  greater  segment,  and  those  objects  will 
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be  seen  under  the  same  angle  firmn  every  part  (^  the 
segment. 

'^  If  the  angle,  under  which  those  objects  are  seen, 
be  more  than  90®,  the  place  of  observation  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  lesser  segment,  and  those  objects 
will  be  seen  under  the  same  angle  from  every  part  of 
that  segment,**  Hence,  from  the  situation  of  three 
known  objects,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  station 
point  with  accuracy.  See  Dalrymple's  Essay  on 
Nautical  Surveying,  in  which  another  mode  of 
solving  this  problem  is  given. 

Problem.  To  describe  on  a  given  line  B  C,  Jig. 
39,  plate  9,  a  segment  of  a  circle j .  capable  of  con- 
taining  a  given  angle. 

Method  1.  Bisect  B  C  in  A.  2.  Through  the 
point  of  bisection,  draw  the  indefinite  right  line  D  £ 
perpendicular  to  B  C.  3.  Upon  B  C,  at  the  point 
C,  constitute  the  angles  D  C  B,  F  C  B,  G  C  B, 
H  C  B,  respectively  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
angles  of  the  intended  segments  and  90  degrees:  the 
angle  to  be  formed  on  the  same  side  with  the  seg- 
N  ment,  if  the  angle  be  less  than  90;  but  on  the  oppo- 
site, if  the  aiigle  is  to  be  greater  than  90  degrees. 
4.  The  jioints  D,  F,  G,  H,  where  the  angular  lines 
C  D,  C  F,  C  G,  C  H,  &c.  intersect  the  line  D  E, 
will  be  the  centres  of  the  intended  segments. 

Thus,  if  the  intended  segment  is  to  contain  au 
angle  of  120^  constitute  on  JB  C,  at  C,  (on  the  op- 
posite side  to  which  you  intend  the  segment  to  be 
described,)  the  angle  D  C  B  equal  to  30%  the  dif- 
ference between  90°  and  120';  then  on  centre  D,  and 
radius  DC,  describe  the  segment  C,  120,  B,  in 
every  part  of  which,  the  two  points  C  and  B  will 
subtend  an  angle  of  120  degrees. 

If  1  want  the  segment  to  contain  80  degrees  at  O, 
on  BC  make  an  angle  B  C  G,  equal  10  degrees,  and 

^n  the  same  side  of  BC  as  the  intended  segment ; 

then  ou  G,  with  radius  G  C,  describe  segment  C, 
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80  B,  in  every  part  of  which  C  and  B  will  subtend 
an  angle  of  80  degrees. 

Method  2.  By  the  sector.  Bisect  B  C  as  before^ 
and  draw  the  indefinite  line  D£,  make  AC  radius, 
and  with  that  extent  open  the  sector  at  45  on  the  line 
of  tangents,  and  set  off  on  the  line  D  £,  the  tan* 
gent  of  the  difference  between  the  observed  angle 
and  go  degrees,  on  the  same  side  as  the  intended 
segment,  if  the  observed  angle  is  less  than  QO ;  on 
the  contrary  side  if  more  than  QO  degrees. 

If  the  angle  is  of  go  decrees,  A  is  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  AC  the  radius. 

The  intersection  of  tlie  line  D  E  with  any  circle, 
is  the  centre  of  a  segment,  corresponding  to  half  the 
angle  of  the  segment  in  the  first  circlie.  Hencej^  if 
the  difference  between  the  observed  angle  and  yO^, 
be  more  than  the  scale  of  tangents  contains,  find  the 
centre,  to  double  the  angle  observed,  and  the  point 
where  the  circle  cuts  the  indefinite  line,  will  be  the 
required  centre. 

Problem  i .  To  determine  the  position  of  a  pointy 
from  whence  thi^ee  points  of  a  triangle  can  be  discos 
^veredj  wha^e  distances  are  known.      • 

The  point  is  either  without,  or  within  the  given 
triangle,  or  in  the  direction  of  two  points  of  the 
triangle. 

Case  1.  fFhen  the  three  given  objects  form  a  tri- 
an^lCj  and  the  point  or  station  whose  position  is  re- 
quired^  is  without  the  triangle. 

Example. ^  Suppose  I  want  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  a  rock  D,  fg.  27,  plate  p,  from  the  shore ; 
the  distances  of  the  three  points  A,  C,  B,  or  rather 
the  three  sides,  AC,  C B,  A B,  of  the  triangle  A, 
B,  C^  being  given. 

In  the  first  place,  the  angles  A  D  C,  C  D  B,  must 
be  measured  by  an  Hadley*s  sextant,  or  a  theodolite ; 
then  the  situation  of  the  point  D  may  be  readily 
found,  either  by  calculation  or  construction. 

By  construction.    Method  1.     On  AC,  fig.  i8. 
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ptate  9,  describe  by  the  preceding  probletfi,  a  circle 
capable  of  containing  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
A  D  C ;  on  C  B,  a  segment  containing  art  angle 
equal  to  {he  angle  C  D  B  ;  and  the  point  of  inter- 
section D  is  the  place  require'd. 

Another  method.  Make  the  angle  E  B  A^^g.  3g, 
pldte  9,  equal  to  the  angle  A  D  E,  and  the  angle 
B  AE  equal  to  the  angle  EDB.  Through  A,  B, 
and  the  intersection  £,  describe  a  circle  A  E  B  D  ; 
through  E,  C,  draw  E  C,  and  produce  it  to  inter- 
sect the  circle  at  D  ;  join  AD,  B  D,  and  the  dis- 
tances A  D,  C  D,  B  D,  wilt  be  the  requfired  dis- 
tances. 

Calculation.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  are  givdn 
the  three  sides,  to  find  the  angle  B  A  C.  In  the 
triangle  A  E  B,  are  given  the  angle  B  A  E,  the 
angles  A  i)  E,  A  E  B,  and  the  side  A  B,  to  find 
A  E  and  B  E. 

In  the  triangle  A  E  D,  we  have  the  side  A  E,  and[ 
the  angles  A  E  D,  A  D  E,  and  consequently  D  ^  A, 
t6  find  tlie  sides  A  D,  and  D  £• 

The  angle  A  D  E,  added  to  the  angle  A  E  C,  and 
then'  taken  from  180^  gives  fhe  angfe  DAE..  The 
angle  C  A  E,  taken  frbm  the  angle  DAE,  gives  the 
angle  CAD,  anct  hence  D  C.  Lastfy,  tlie  angle 
A  E  C,  taken  from  A  E  B,  gives  DEB,  aftd  con- 
sequently:, in  the  triangle  DEB,  we  have  E  B,  the 
angle  DEB,  and  the  angle  E D  B,  to  find  B  D. 

In  this  method,  when  the  angle  B  D  C  is  less  thatt 
that  of  B  A  C,  the  point  C  will  be  abo^e  the  point 
E ;  but  the  calculation  is  so  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
as  to  require  ho  particular  explanation. 

When  the  points  E  and  C  fall  too  nearly  tbgether, 
to  produce  E  C  towards  D  with  (rertainty,  the  first 
method  of  construction  is  the  most  accurate. 

Case  2.  When  the  given  place  or  station  T).Ji^. 
38,  plate  9,  is  without  the  trianglt  made  by  tJie 
three  given  objects  A  B  Cj  but  in  a  line  with  one  of 
the  sides  produced. 


Meacttce  the  angle  AVB,  tjbw  the  pqplbJein  m^y 
be  eftsjly  reaolvedj  either  by  coastr^ctiom  pr  jQfilcis^ 
lation. 

Bif  con^tructitmp  Subtract  the  fneaaurei^  ,W^e 
A  D  B  frqm  the  angle  C  ^  9,  apd  you  qbtw)  t^? 
9Qgle  A  B  D  ;  them  at  B,  on  t^e  #id?  B  A^  draw  (thf 
a^^le  A  3  D|  ^od  it  will  meet  the  produced  s^ 
CA  at  »;  fad  PA,  DjC,  DB,  wiU  be  the  rcr 
quired  distances.  ' 

JSy  caloulatioH.  In  the  tr\angle  4^  ^9  ^  ^^^ 
P  ia  obtained  by  pbservatiop,,  the  ^  B  A  P  is  thff 
siippbment  of  tbe  angle  C  A  B  to  180° :  Xvio  .angl^ 
of  the  triangle  being  thus  known,  the  thi^td  i&  f)sa 
known  ;  we  have,  consequently^  in  t^y;  triangle 
A  B  D,  tlij*Qe  ang^s  and  one  s^le  gi^an  {to  iin4  the 
length  of  the  otb^r.  two  sidies,  4¥hich  fure  readily  Qib!> 
tained  by  tlie  preceding  canon^. 

Case  3.  IVhen  tH  station  foint  is  in  one  fjf  the 
^i4fis  of  the  given  trianglpy  jig.  J,  pj^ifte  J 3* 

By  construction.  1 .  Measure  the  angle  B  D  C.  ^. 
Make  the  angle  B  A  £  equal  to  the  x>hserv^d  stQ^ie. 
9.  I>raw  C  D  parallekjbo  £  A,  and  P  is  the  station 
point  requireji.  . 

By  calculation.  Find  the  angle  B  in  the  trifiogl^ 
ABC,  then  the  angles  B  and  B  D  C  being  j^9Qwn, 
we  obtain  D CB ;  jao^,  consequently,  as  sin.  i^ngji^ 
BP  C  to  BC,  so  is  sin.  angle  D  C  B  to  ^  P. 

Cask  4.  JVhen  the  three  given  places  are  in  41 
straight  line.  Jig.  2,  plate  13. 

Ea^ampk.  Being  at  sea,  near  a  straight  shore,  { 
observed  three  objects,  A>  B,  C,  which  w^re  truly 
laid  down  on  my  chart ;  J  wished  to  lay  down  jthe 
place  of  a  sunken  rock  P ;  for  this  purpose  the  an* 
gl^s  A  D  B^  B  D  C,  wece  phs^rved  with  Hadley'a 
quadrant. 

By  construction.  Method  ^.  Oa  AB,  fg,  3^  pl^te 
13,  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  capable  of  con* 
taining  the  observed  angle  A  D  B.  On  B  C  d^scriha 
fh^  legmont  pf  ^  .circje,  capable  ojf  cQntainin^  fhe 
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angle  B  D  C ;  the  point  D  will  be  at  the  intersection 
l>f  the  arcs,  and  bv  joining  DA,  D  B,  DC,  yon 
obtain  the  required  distances. 

Method  2.  Makethe  angle  ACE,  jig.  4,  platt 
13,  equal  to  A  D  B,  and  the  angle  E  A  C  equal  to 
B  D  C ;  and  from  the  point  of  intersection  E, 
through  B,  draw  a  line  to  E  D,  to  intersect  the  arc 
ADC;  join  A,  D;  and  D,  C,  and  DA,  D  B, 
D  Cy  are  the  required  distances. 

By  calcuiaiion.  1  *  lii  the  triangle  C  A  B^Jig*  4, 
plate  13,  we  have  all  the  angles^  and  the  side  A  C, 
to  find  AE.  2.  In  the  triangle  ABE,  AB,  A  E, 
and  the  included  angle  are  given,  to  find  the  angles 
A  E  B,  A  B  E.  8.  In  the  triangle  B  D  C,  the  angle 
BDCand  DCB  (  =  A  B  E)  are  given,  and  con- 
sequently the  angle  DCB,  and  the  side  B  C  ;  hence 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  D  B. 

Case  5.  fVhen  the  station  falls  within  the  trian- 
gle^  formed  by  the  three  giveji  objects j  Jig.  ip,  plate 
13.  • 

Let  ABC  represent  three  towers,  whose  distance 
from  each  other  is  known;  to  find  the  distance  from 
the  tower  D,  measure  the  angles  A  D  C,-  B  D  C, 
ADB. 

Construction.  On  tw6  6f  the  given  sides  A  C,  A  B, 
jig.  20,  plate  13,  describe  segments  of  circles  capable 
of  containing  the  given  angles,  and  the  point  D  of 
^eir  intersection  will  be  the  required  place. 

Another  Method.  Or,  we  qiay  proceed  as  in  .some 
of  the  foregoing  cases ;  making  the  angle  ABE, 
jig.  21,  plate -li J  equal  to  the  angle  ADE,  and 
B  AE  equal  B  D E ;  and  describe  a  circle  through 
the  three  points  A,  B,  E,  and  join  E,  C,  by  the  line 
£  C ;  and  the  point  D,  where  E  C  intersects  tlie 
circle  £,  A,  D,  J3,  E,  will  be  the  required  station. 

Casb  6.     fFhen  the  station  point  tfyfig*  h  platt 
13^ falls  without  the  triangle  ABC,  but  the  point 
CjalU  towards  D. 
^  Hius,  let  ABC,  fg.  7y  plate  13,  represent  three 
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trwcTs,  ^?^hose  respective  distances  frona  each  other 
are  known  ;  required  their  distance  from  the  point 
D.  Measure  the  angles  A  D  C,  B  D  C,  and  to  prove 
the  truth  oF  the  ob^rvationSy  measure  also  A  D  B. 

Then^  by  construction^  mtthod  1.  On  A  C^Jig^ 
8,  plate  13,  describe  a  circle  capable  of  containii^ 
the  angl«  B  I>  C,  and  on  A  B,  one  capable  of  coa* 
taining  the  angle  A  D  B^  and  the  point  of  intersec* 
tioD  will  be  the  place  required. 

Or,  it  may  be  constructed  by  method  2,  case  I, 
which  gives  us  the  point  ^yfg*  O^pl^^te  13,  com* 
pared  with^^.  39,  plate  Q.  The  calculation  is  upon 
principles  so  exactly  like  those  in  method  2,  case  1, 
that  a  further  detail  would  be  superfluous. 

The  point  of  station  D  found  instrumental^.  The 
pmnt  jy  may  be  readily  )aid  down  on  a  draught,  by 
drawing  on  a  loose  transparent  paper  indefinite  right 
linlss  X>  A^  D  B,  DC,  at  angles  equal  to  those  ob« 
served ;  which  being  placed  on  the  draught  so  as 
each  line  may  pass  over,  or  coincide  with,  its  re- 
spective object,  the  angular  point  D  will  then  coin 
cide  with  the  place  of  observation.     Or, 

Provide  a  graduated  semicircle  of  brass,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  having  three  radii  with  cham- 
fered edg<»,  each  about  20  mches  long,  (or  as  long 
as  it  may  be  judged  the  distance  of  the  stations  of  the 
three  objects  may  require)  one  of  which  radii  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  diameter  that  passes  through  the 
beginning  of  the  degrees  of  the  semicircle,  but  im- 
inoveably  fixed  to  it,  the  other  two  moveable  round 
the  centre^  so  as  to  be  set  and  screwed  fast  to  the 
semicircle  at  any  angle.  In  the  centre  let  there  be  a 
tmall  socket,  or  hole,  to  admit  a  pin  for  marking  the 
central  point  on  the  draught.  When  the  sloped  edges 
of  the  two  moveable  radii  are  set  and  screwed  fast  to 
the  semicircle,  at  the  respective  degrees  and  minutes 
of  tbe  two  observed  angles,  and  the  whole  instrument 
moved  on  the  draught  until  the  edges  of  the  three 
radii  are  aiade  to  lie  along  the  three  stasimetric  points^ 


jcj^h  poifchin^  its  resupptivu  poij^t^  th^  ceQ^jtrc  of  die 
^n^icircle  wi}i  thpn  pe  if>  the  point  of  station  Ji  ; 
.:^hich  fn^  be  i}r^^^  ^P  *h^  dr^gl^^  |^r/oug^  tlje 
8Qclf:€t^  vviit^  a  pu)..  .i)i>ch  jai;^  ip$irj4i2>^nt  as  thvs  may 
1^  c^ijlQ^  ^  fSiat'pfi'pQintcr'^  a^  \you)()  prove  con- 
^qn^ej^t  £9r  ^QjdlfM^g  t^  pp^pt  x>f  ^tion  neadily  and 
.i^^qur^tely, except  .\vheptliie  g^ven  objects  were  near; 
whci;i  jthe  brc,a4lh  aT  the  ^rc^  ai^d  of  tlie  radii,  and  of 
the  brass  about  the  ce.ntre  of  the  ;SeiiHc^reie,  might 
Ipind^r  tiie  poif^  fxpm  heif)g  ^cen,  or  t^e  ra^.ii  so 
^aqed  as  to  con^prel^end  a  v;ery  sxn^U  angle ibetM^eeii  - 

The  three  succeeding p^o^^nis  m^y  occur  at  s^a^  ift 
finding  ike  dkfanc,e$fin4pmtlon  of  the  rock^ysand^y 
^c.froHi  the  shore  y  in  luftny  cases  ofmaritime  sur- 
f  eying  ;  tfiey  are  ^o  vf^^y  serviceable  in  making  a 
map  of  a  country^  from  ^  seines  of  triangles  derived 
from  one  or  more  meflsured  bases. 

Prjq&jl^^m  1 .  Given  the  distance  of  two  objects 
A  B^  fg'^  5>  picil^  9>  ^^  ihe  Angles  AP^,BDC^ 
B  C  4^  tpfnd  the  4i^tan4^e  of  the  two  stations  D,  C, 
from  the  objects  A,  jB. 

Jiy  construction.  A^ume  d  c  any  nu/pher  jrt  plea- 
.s^e,  and  make  tl^e  prvglca  b  d  c^,  a  d  c^  ^c.  cespec-- 
tively  equal  to  the  angles  B  D  C,  A^  &c.  and  join 
^b ;  ith  pldin  tly^tthi^  £g^r^  must  be  sin^iV  to  thajt 
^eqwrcd ;  therefore  dra,w  ABy^/ig.  4,plateQyi^^SLl  to 
the  given  distauce,  and  mokfi  i^BC  ^qual  to  a  b  c, 
U  AC  to  bac,  ^nd  so  on  respectively;  join  the 
iiointS)  aiiid  you  have  ti^e  distances  required, 

Uy  cuiculafion.  Ip  the  jtriapg^e  a  d  ?,  we  bu^ie  d  c, 
.^dc,  andacd,  to  find  ad,  ac;  in  bed,  we  have 
in  h]ce  naanner  the  tliree  angles,  and  d  c^  to  find 
d  b,  d  c. 

In  tiuj  triangle  a  d  b,  >ve  hav^  a  d^  b  d,  and  the 
apgie  a  d  b,  to  find  f^  b.  Jblcn<;e  by  tbe  pature  of 
similar  figures^  as  ^b  to  AB  ::  dc  :  DC  ::  ad 
:  AD  ::  bd  :  » P  ::  be  :  BC. 

Pa,OBj^Ai  2.  fh^  di^'tffficefi  of  thr^  fihjtfts  4^  B, 
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C,  fram  each  other,  and  the  angles  ADC,  C D E^ 
C  E  D,  C  E  B,  Jig.  6,  plate  9,  being  given,  tojind 
the  sides  AD,  DC,  DE,  EC,  andEB. 

Assume  any  line  d  c,  at  pleasure,  make  the  angle 
c  d  e  equal  to  the  angle  C  D  E,  and  angle  c  e  d  equal 
to  the  angle  C  E  D  ;  also  the  angle  c  d  a,  equal  to 
the  angle  C  D  A,  and  the  angle  c  e  b  equal  to  the 
angle  C  E  B ;  produce  ad,  be  to  intersect  each 
other  at  f,  and  join  c  f. 

It  is  evident  that  the  figures  c  d  fe,  C  D  FE,  ar^* 
similar  ;  therefore,  on  AC,  Jig.  7*  plate  9,  describe 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  containing  an  angle  AFC 
equal  to  a  f  c ;  and  on  C  B  a  segment  capable  of 
containing  an  angle  C  FB,  equal  to  the  angle  cf  b ; 
from  the  point  of  intersection  F,  draw  FA,  FB,  -FC; 
make  the  angle  F  C  D  equal  to  the  angle  f  c  d,  and 
F  C  E  equal  to  the  angle  f  c  e,  which  completes  the 
construction  ;  then  by  assuming  d  e  equal  to  any 
number,  the  rest  may  be  found  as  before* 

This  method  fails  when  A  B  is  parallel  to  D  E, 
Jig.  8,  plate  Q ;  therefore,  having  described  the  seg- 
ments AD  C,  B  C,  dr^w  C  F,  to  cut  off  a  segment 
equal  to  the  angle  CDF,  and  the  right  line  C  G, 
to  cut  off  a  segment  equal  to  the  angle  C  E  G ;  G  F 
will  be  in  the  right  line  D  E ;  therefore,  join  G  F, 
and  produce  the  line  each  way,  till  it  intersects  the 
segments,  and  the  points  D,  E,  will  be  the  stations 
required. 

Problem  3.  Four  points  B,  C,  D,  F,^^.  9,  plate 
9,  or  the  four  sides  oja  quadrilateral  figure,  with  its 
angles  being  given,  and  the  angles  B  A  C,  B  A  E, 
A  E  D,  D  E  F,  known  by  observation,  to  find  the 
station  point  A  E,  and  consequently,  the  length  of 
the  lines  A  B,  A  C,  E  D,  E  F. 

By  construction.  1 .  On  B  C  describe  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  to  contain  an  angld  equal  to  B  A  C. 
2.  From  C  draw  the  chord  C  M,  so  that  the  angle 
B  C  M  may  be  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
B  A  £.    3.  On  D  F  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle 

N 
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capable  of  containing  an  angle  equal  to  D  E  F ;  join 
M  N,  cutting  the  two  circles  at  A  and  E,  the  re- 
quired points. 

By  calculation.  In  the  triangle  B  C  M,  the  angle 
B  C  M,  (the  supplement  of  B  A  E,)  and  the  angle 
BMC,  (equal  B  A C,)  and  the  side  B  C  are  given, 
whence  it  is  easy  to  find  M  C.  In  the  same  manner, 
D  N  in  the  triangle  D  N  F  may  be  found ;  but  the 
angle  M  C  D,  (equal  angle  BCD,  less  angle 
B  C  M)  is  known  with  the  legs  M  C,  C  D ;  conse- 
quently, M  D,  and  the  angle  M  D  C,  will  be  readily- 
found. 

The  angle  M  D  N,  (equal  angle  CDF,  less 
C  D  M,  less  FD  N,)  and  M  D,  D  N,  are  known  ; 
whcrtce  we  find  M  N,  and  the  angles  D  M  N, 
DNM.  ^ 

The  angle  C  M  A,  (equal  DMC  added  to 
D  M  N,)  the  angle  MAC,  (equal  M  A  B  added  to 
B  A  C,)  and  the  side  M  C  are  given  ;  therefore,  by 
calculation,  M  A,  and  A  C  will  also  be  known. 

In  the  triangle  E  D  N,  the  side  D  N;  and  the 
angles  E  and  N  are  given ;  whence  we  find  E  N 
E  D,    and,    consequently,    A  E   equal  M  N,  less 
MA,  less  EN. 

And  in  the  triangle  ABC,  the  angle  A,  with  its 
sides  B  C,  AC,  are  known ;  hence  A B,  and  the 
angle  B  C  A,,  are  found. 

In  the  triangle  E  F  D,  the  angle  E,  with  the  sides 
ED,  D  F,  being  known,  E F  and  the  angle  E D F 
will  be  found. 

Lastly,  in  the  triangle  A  C  D,  the  angle  A  C  D, 
(equal  BCD,  less  B  C  A,)  and  A  C,  ,  C  D,  are 
given ;  hence  A  D  is  found,  as  in  the  same  manner 
EC  in  the  triangle  ECD. 

Note.  That  in  this  problem,  and  in  problems  1 
and  2,  if  the  two  stations  fall  in  a  right  line  widi 
either  of  the  given  objects,  the  problem  is  indeter- 
minate. As  to  the  other  cases  of  this  problem^  they 
fall  in  ^vith  what  has  already  been  said. 
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The  solution  of  this  problem  is  general,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  two  preceding  ones :  for  suppose 
CD  the  same  point  in  the  last  figure,  it  gives  the 
solution  of  problem  2 :  but  if  B,  C,  be  supposed 
the  same  points  D  F,  you  obtain  the  solution  of 
problem  1. 

Problem  4.  Having  the  distance  and  magnetic 
bearings  of  two  points  A  and  B^Jig.  1  Oj^ plate  Qypro^ 
tracted  at  any  station  S,  not  very  oblique  to  A  B,  to 
Jind  its  distance  from  these  points  by  the  needle. 

At  S,  with  a  good  magnetic  needle,  take  the 
bearings  of  A  and  B  in  degrees,  and  parts  of  a  de^ 
gree:  then  from  these  points,  draw  out  their  re- 
spective bearings  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  S: 
that  is,  if  A  bears  exactly  north,  draw  a  line  fi-om 
the  point  A  exactly  south  :  if  it  bears  east,  10  or 
^0  degrees  southward,  draw  the  line  west,  10  or  20 
degrees  northward  ;  and  so  for  any  other  bearing, 
draw  the  opposite  bearing  of  B  in  the  same  manner, 
and  S,  the  intersection  of  these  two  points,  will  be 
the  point  of  station,  and  S  A,  SB,  the  distances 
required. 

This  is  an  easy  method  of  finding  the  distance  of 
any  station  from  two  places,  whose  distances  have 
been  accurately  determined  before,  and  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  course  of  a  survey,  and  on 
many  occasions  sufficiently  exact,  provided  the  places 
are  not  too  remote  from  the  station,  nor  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  bearings  too  oblique.  If  the  needle  be 
good,  a  distance  of  20  miles  is  not  too  far,  when  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  two  places,  is  not  less  tlian 
50  degrees,  or  more  than  140. 

Problem  5.  To  reduce  angles  to  the  centre  of 
the  station. 

In  surveys  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  counties, 
&c.  where  signals,  churches,  &c.  at  a  distance,  are 
4ised  for  points  of  observation,  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  instrument  cannot  be  placed  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  signal  or  mark  of  observation ;  conse- 

:n  2 
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quently,  the  angle  observed  will  be  either  greater, 
less,  or  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  found 
at  the  centre.  This  problem  shews  how  to  reduce 
them  to  the  centre ;  the  correction  seldom  amounts  to 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  is,  therefore,  seldom 
considered,  unless  where  great  accuracy  is  required. 

The  observer  may  be  considered  in  three  different 
positions  with  resjject  to  the  centre  and  the  objects; 
for  he  is  either  in  a  line  with  the  centre  and  one  of 
these  objects,  or  in  an  intermediate  one,  that  is,  a 
line  from  this  centre  to  the  observer  produced  would 
pass  between  the  objects ;  or  he  is,  lastly,  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  so  that  a  line  from  the  centre  to  him 
would  pass  without  the  objects. 

In  the  first  position,  ^^.  11,  plate  Q^  where  the 
observer  is  at  0,  between  the  centre  and  one  of  the 
objects,  the  exterior  angle  mon  is  greater  than  the 
angle  men,  at  the  centre,  by  the  angle  e  m  o ; 
therefore,  taking  emo  from  the  observed  angle, 
you  have  that  at  the  centre. 

If  the  observer  is  at  a,^g-.  1 1 ,  plate  9,  the  exterior 
angle  m  a  n  is  greater  than  that  of  m  e  n  at  the  centre, 
by  the  value  of  n  ;  therefore,  take  this  from  the 
centre.  But  if  the  observer  is  further  from  the  ob- 
jects than  the  centre,  as  at  i,  the  observed  angle 
m  i  n  is  less  than  that  at  the  centre  m  e  n,  by  the  angle 
m ;  therefore,  by  adding  m  to  the  observed  angle, 
you  obtain  the  angle  m  e  n  at  the  centre.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  observer  is  at  u,  we  should  add 
the  angle  n  to  the  observed  m  u  n,  in  order  to  have 
the  angle  m  e  n  at  the  centre* 

Case  2.  When  the  observed  is  at  o^Jig.  12,  plate 
9,  draw  ao,  and  the  interior  angle  d  exceeds  the 
angle  u  at  the  centre  by  the  angle  m,  and  the  ex- 
terior angle  c  exceeds  the  angle  at  the  centre  a,  by 
the  angle  n ;  therefore,  mon  exceeds  the  angle  at 
the  centre,  by  the  value  of  the  two  angles  m  and  n ; 
these,  therefore,  must  be  subtracted  from  it,  to  ob- 
ain  the  central  angle.     On   the  contrary,  if  the 
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observer  is  at  a,  the  two  angles  m  and  n  must  be 
added  to  the  observed  angle. 

Case  3.  Fig.  13,  plate  9.  When  the  observer  is  at 
o,  having  measured  the  angles  m  o  n,  m  o  e,  the  an- 
gle i  is  exterior  to  the  two  triangles  m  o  i,  n  e  i ; 
therefore,  to  render  men,  equal  to  m  i  n,  we  must . 
add  the  angle  n ;  and  to  render  the  exterior  angle 
m  i  n,  equal  to  the  observed  angle  m  o  n,  we  must 
take  away  the  angle  m  ;  therefore,  adding  m  to 
the  observed  angle,  and  subtracting  n  from  the  total, 
we  obtain  the  central  angle  m  or  n. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the 
first  case,  you  are  to  add  or  subtract  from  the  observed 
angles,  that  of  the  angles  m  or  n,  which  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  observer. 

In  the  second  position,  you  have  either  to  subtract 
or  add  the.  two  angles  m  or  n. 

In  the  third  position,  you  add  to  the  observed  angle, 
that  of  the  two  m  or  n,  which  is  of  the  same  side  with 
the  observer,  and  subtract  the  other. 

To  know  the  position  of  the  observer,  care  nnist 
be  taken  to  measm*e  the  distance  of  the  instrument 
from  the  centre,  and  the  angle  this  centre  makes 
with  the  objects. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  is  sufficient  to  shew 
how  the  value  of  the  angles  m  n  may  be  obtained. 
Thus,  in  the  triangle  m  o  e,  we  have  the  angle  at  o, 
the  distance  oe,  and  the  distances  e  m,  o  m,  (which 
are  considered  as  equal,)  given. 

OF  THE   REDUCTION   OF  TRIANGLES,   FROM   ONE 
PLAIN   TO   ANOTHER*. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  observed  angles  to  the 
centre  of  each  respective  station,  it  is  generally  ne« 
cessary  to  reduce  the  parts  of  one,  or  of  several  tri« 
angles  to  the  same  level. 

^  Trait6  de  TrigoBom^trie,  par  Cagnoli 
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Case  1.  Let  us  suppose  the  three  points  A,  P,  E, 
Jig.  15,  plate  9,  to  be  equally  distant  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  and  that  the  point  R  is  higher 
than  these  points  by  the  distance  or  quantity  R  £ ; 
now  it  is  required  to  reduce  the  triangle  A  P  R  to 
that  of  APE. 

By  the  following  rule,  you  may  reduce  the  angles 
R  A  P,  R  P  A,  which  have  their  summits  in  tlie  plain 
of  reduction,  to  the  angles  E  P  A,  E  A  P. 

Rule.  The  cosine  of  the  reduced  angle  is  equal  to 
the  cosine  of  the  observed  angle,  divided  by  the  co-* 
sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation. 

These  two  angles  being  known,  the  third  E  is 
consequently  known ;  we  shall,  however,  give  a 
rule  for  finding  AEP,  independent  of  the  other 
two. 

Rule.  The  cosine  of  the  reduced  angle  is  equal 
to  the  cosine  of  the  observed  angle,  lessened  by  the 
rectangle  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  elevation, 
divided  by  the  rectangle  of  the  cosine  of  the  same 
angles.  • 

The  reduction  of  the  sides  can  be  no  difficulty. 

Case 2.  Fig.  \%  plate  9.  Let  A  R  r,  be  the  trian- 
gle to  be  reduced  to  the  plain  A  E  e,  the  points  E,  e, 
of  the  vertical  lines  RE,  re,  being  supposed  equally 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Prolong  the  plain  A  E  e,  to  P,  that  is,  till  it  meets 
the  hne  R  r,  produced  to  P ;  and  the  value  of  E  A  c, 
will  be  found  by  the  following  formulae. 

1 .  Tangent  ^  (P  A  R  +  P  A  r)  =  tangent  i  R  A  r  X 

tangent  4-  (R  A  E  +  r  A  e)      ,^        .      ^,     i    ,r. 

, — - — r-Mi>  A  !-» A— X      Knowmg  the  half  sum 

tangent  -^  (R  A  E  —  r  A  e)  ^ 

and  half  difference  of  P  A  R,  ^  and  P  A  r,  we  obtaia 

the  value  of  each  of  the  angles  ;  the  value  of  P  A  E, 

und  P  A  e,  may  be  then  obtained  by  the  first  of  the 

two  preceding  rules,    and   the  difterence  between 

them  is  the  angle  sought. 

Let  C^  Jig.   16,  plate   9,  be  the  centre  of  the 

earth,  let  A  B^  be  the  si4e  of  a  triangle  reduce^  to 
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a  common  horizon  by  the  preceding  methods ;  if 
It  be  required  to  reduce  this  to  the  plain  D  E,  as 
these  planes  are  parallel,  the  angles  will  remain  the 
same ;  therefore,  the  sides  only  are  to  be  reduced, 
the  mode  of  performing  which  is  evident  from  the 
figure. 

Method  of  referring  a  series  of  triangles  to  a 
meridian  line^  and  another  line  perpendicular  to  it. 

This  method  will  be  found  somewhat  similar  to  one 
used  by  Mr.  Gale,  and  described  at  length  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  surveying;  it  is  a  mode  that  should  be  adopted 
wherever  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  for  whatever 
care  is  taken  to  protract  a  series  of  triangles,  the 
protractor,  the  points  of  the  compasses,  the  thickness 
of  the  line,  the  inequality  of  the  paper,  &c.  will 
produce  in  the  fixing  of  the  points  of  a  triangle  an 
error,  which,  though  small  at  first,  will  have  its  in- 
fluence on  those  that  succeed,  and  become  very 
sensible,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  triangles  is 
augmented.  This  multiplication  of  errors  is  avoided 
by  the  following  problem. 

Let  AB,  fg,  14,  plate  9,  be  the  meridian,  CD, 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  triangles  o  a  d,  d  a  e,  d  e  g, 
e  gi,  g  i  1,  those  that  have  been  observed ;  from  the 
point  o,  (which  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  a  meri- 
dian, or  whose  relation  to  a  meridian  is  known)  ob- 
serve the  angle  Boa,  to  know  how  much  the  point 
a  declines  from  the  tneridian. 

In  the  right-angled  triangle,  o  B  a,  we  have  the 
angle  Boa,  and  the  right  angle,  and  consequently, 
the  angle  o  a  B,  together  with  the  side  o  a,  to  find 
o  B,  and  B  a. 

For  the  point  d,  add  the  angle  Boa,  to  the  ob- 
served angle  a  o  d,  for  the  ^d  o  b,  or  its  equal  o  d  m, 
and  the  complement  is  the  angle  mod,  whence  as 
before,  to  find  o  m,  and  m  d. 

For  the  point  g,  add  the  angles  m  d  o,  o  d  a,  a  d  ^, 
andedg,  which  subtract  from  36o,  to  obtain  the 
angle  g  d  r,  of  the  right  angled  triangle  g  r  d ;  henoe 
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we  also  readily,  as  in  the  preceding  triangles,  obtain 
r  g  =  m  t,  which  added  to  m  o,  gives  t  o  the  dis- 
tance from  the  meridian.  Then  we  obtain  r  d,  from 
which  taking  d  m,  you  obtain  r  m,  equal  g  t,  the 
distance  from  the  perpendicular. 

For  the  point  e,  take  the  right  angle  r  d  f,  from 
the  two  angles  r  d  g,  g  d  e,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
angle  f  d  e  of  the  right-angled  triangled  d  fe ;  hence 
we  obtain  fed  and  d  f,  which  added  to  d  b,  gives 
b  f,  equal  to  x  e,  the  distance  from  thq  meridian ; 
from  the  same  right-angled  triangle  we  obtain  f  e^ 
which  added  to  f  n,  equal  to  d  m,  gives  e  n,  the 
distance  from  the  perpendicular. 

For  the  point  i,  add  together  the  angles  r  g  d,  d  g  e, 
cgi/and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  right  angle 
r  g  h,  and  you  obtain  the  angle  g  h  i,  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle  h  g  i,  and  consequently  the  angle  i ; 
hence  also  we  get  h  i,  equal  tp,  which  added  to  t  o^ 
gives  o  p,  distance  from  the  meridian,  and  g  h,  from 
which  subtracting  g t,  we  obtain  th,  equal  to  pi, 
distance  from  the  perpendicular. 

For  the  point  I,  the  angle  g  h  i,  added  to  the  an- 
gle Igi,  gives  the  angle  Igk  of  the  right-angled 
triangle  g  k  1,  and  of  course  the  angle  g  1  k,  whence 
we  obtain  k  1,  or  t  y,  which  added  to  t  o,  gives  o  y, 
distance  from  the  meridian ;  hence  we  also  obtain 
g  k,  which  taken  from  g  t,  gives  k  t,  equal  1  y,  dis- 
tance from  the  perpendicular. 

If,  before  the  operation,  no  fixed  meridian  was 
given,  one  may  be  assumed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  point  o ;  for  the  error  in  its  position  will 
not  at  all  influence  the  respective  position  of  ttie 
triangles. 


To  the  mathematical  student^  who  may  have  a  desire  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  complete  course  of  mathematical  sciences,  the  follow- 
ing most  eminent  authors  arc  recommended. 

Algebra  J  by  Simpson,  8vo.  1755 ;  Maclaurin,  8vo.  1771 ;  Bos- 
nycastk's  Introduction,  12mo.  179& 
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Geometry.  Euclid^s  Elements,  by  Dr.  Sinopsoiiy  Svo,  1791; 
Elements,  by  Playfeir,  8vo.  1795;  Emerson,  8vo.  1763;  Geo- 
metrie  de  Position,  par  Carnot,  4to.  1803;  and  La  Croix,  Elemena 
de  Geomctrle,  8vo.  1811. 

Trigonometry^  by  Simpson,  8vo.  1765;  Emerson,  8vo.  1788; 
Traits,  by  Cagnoli,  4ro.  Paris,  1786;  and  a  complete  Practical 
Treatise,  8vo.  by  T.  Keith,  1812. 

Conic  Sections^  by  Hamilton,  4to.  1758;  Hutton,'8vo.  1787  ; 
Elements,  by  Vince,  8vo.  1781,  by  Newton,  ^vo.  1794,  and  Ro- 
bertson, 8vo.  1802. 

Fluxions^  by  Simpson,  8vo.  1776,  and  Maelaurin,  4to.  2  vols. 
1742;  Introduction,  by  Rowe,  8vo.  1767,  and  Emerson,  8vo. 
1768. 

Logarithmic  Tables^  by  Taylor,  to  every  second  of  the  quad- 
rant, 4to.  1792,  by  Hutton,  8vo.  1801,  and  Tables  Portatives, 
par  Callet,  1808. 

Mensuration,  by  Hutton,  8vo.  1803;  Hutton's  Course  ef  Ma- 
thematics, 3  vols.  8vo«  1811. 

Mathematical  Dictionary^  by  Hutton,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1796. 

To  these  may  be  addea,  Emerson^s  Mathematical  Works,  in 
10  vols.  8vo.  and  a  Course  published  at  Cambridge  by  Vince  and 
Wood,  in  —  vols.  8vo. 

Fortification.  Miiller*s  Course  of  Mathematics,  &c.  7  vob. 
8vo.  Landman's  Works,  Cormontaigne  sur  la  Fortification,  $  torn. 
Svo.  St.  Paul,  Traitede  Fortification,  2  torn.  8vo.  1811.    Epit. 
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OF  SURVEYING. 


JL  HE  practice  of  surveying  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  four  parts.  1.  Measuring  straight  lines. 
ft.  Finding  the  position  of  straight  lines  with  respect 
to  each  other.  3.  Laying  down,  or  planning  upon 
paper  these  positions  and  measures.  4.  Obtaining 
the  superficial  measure  of  the  land  to  be  surveyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  define  land  surety ing  to  be 
the  art  which  teaches  us  to  find  how  many  times 
any  customary  measure  is  contained  in  a  given 
piece  of  ground,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  boundaries 
thereof  in  a  plan  or  map.  . 

A  station  line  is  a  straight  line,  whose  length' is 
accurately  ascertained  by  a  chain,  and  the  bearing 
d^ermined  by  some  graduated  instrument. 

An  offset  is  the  distance  of  any  angular  point  in 
the  boundary  from  the  station  line,  measured  by  a 
line  perpendicular  thereto. 

The  curvature  of  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  survey,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  its  surface 
may.  be  safely  considered  by  the  land  surveyor  as 
a  plain.  In  a  large  extent,  as  a  province,  or  a 
kingdom,  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  be- 
comes very^  considerable,  and  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  it. 

All  plains,  how  many  sides  soever  they  consist  of, 
may  be  reduced  into  triangles,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  composed  thereof;  and,  consequently, 
what  is  required  in  surveying,  are  such  instruments 
as  will  measure  the  length  of  aside,  and  the  quantity 
of  an  angle  of  a  triangle. 
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GENERAL   RULES. 


A  feiv  general  obsiervations^  or  hints,  can  only 
be  expected  in  this  place ;  for^  after  all  that  we  can 
say,  the  surveyor  must  depend  on  his  own  judg- 
ment for  contriving  his  work,  and  his  own  skill  in 
discriminating^  among  various  methods^  that  which 
K  best. 

The  first  business  of  the  surveyor  is  to  take  such 
a  general  view  of  the  ground  to  be  surveyed^  as  will 
fix  a  map  thereof  in  his  mind,  and  thence  deter- 
mine his  situations  for  his  station  lines,  and  the 
places  where  the  instruments  may  be  used^  to  the 
greater  advantage. 

Having  settled  the  plan  of  operations,  his  next 
business  is  to  examine  his  instruments,  and  see 
that  they  are  all  in  proper  order,  and  accurately 
adjusted.  He  should  measure  carefully  his  chain^ 
and  if  there  be  any  errors  therein,  correct  thum ; 
prepare  staves,  marks,  &c.  for  distinguishing  the 
several  stations. 

The  fewer  stations  that  can  be  made  use  of,  the 
less  will  be  the  labour  of  the  survey  ;  it  will  also  be 
more  accurate,  less  liable  to  mistakes  while  in  the 
field,  or  errors  when  plotting  the  work  at  home. 

The  station  lines  should  always  be  as  long  as  pos- 
bible,  where  it  can  be  done  without  rendering  the 
offsets  too  large ;  where  great  accuracy  is  required, 
these  lines  should  be  repeatedly  measured,  the  first 
great  point  being  the  careful  mensuration  of  your 
station  lines;  the  second,  to  determine  the  situation 
of  places  adjoining  to  them.  For  every  station  line 
is  the  basis  of  the  succeeding  operations,  and  fixes 
the  situation  of  the  difierent  parts. 

The  surveyor  should  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  to 
avoid  the  multiplication  of  small  errors,  and  par- 
ticularly those, that  by  communication  will  extend 
themselves  through  die  whole  operation.     If  the 
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estate  be  large,  or  if  it  be  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  fields,  it  would  be  improper  to  survey 
the  fields  singly,  and  then  put  them  together,  nor 
could  a  survey  be  accurately  made  by  taking  all  the 
angles  and  boundaries  that  inclose  it.  If  possible, 
fix  upon,  for  station  points,  two  or  more  eminent 
situations  in  thie  estate,  from  whence  the  principal 
parts  may  be  seen ;  let  these  be  as  far  distant 
from  each  other  as  possible ;  the  work  will  be  more 
accurate  when  but  few  of  these  stations  are  made 
use  of,  and  the  station  lines  will  be  more  conve- 
nient, if  they  are  situated  near  the  boundaries  of  the 
estate. 

Marks  should  be  erected  at  the  intersection  of  all 
hedges  with  the  station  line;  in  order  to  know  where 
to  measure  from,  when  the  fields  are  surveyed.  All 
necessary  angles  between  the  main  stations  should 
be  taken,  carefully  measuring  in  a  right  line  the 
distance  from  each  station,  noting  down,  while 
measuring,  those  distances  where  the  lines  meet  a 
hedge,  a  ditch,  &c.  If  any  remarkable  object  be 
situated  near  the  station  line,  its  perpendicular 
distance  therefrom  should  be  ascertained ;  in  the 
same  manner,  all  offsets  from  the  ends  of  hedges, 
ponds,  houses,  &c.  from  the  main  station  line  should 
be  obtained,  care  being  taken  that  all  observations 
from  the  station  line,  as  the  measure  of  angles,  &c. 
be  always  made  from  points  in  the  station  line. 

When  the  main  stations,  and  every  thing  ad- 
joining  to  them,  have  been  found,  then  the  estate 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  or  three  parts  by  new 
station  lines,  fixing  the  stations  where  the  best  views 
can  be  obtained ;  these  station  lines  must  be  accu- 
rately measured,  and  the  places  where  they  intersect 
hedges  be  exactly  ascertained,  and  all  the  necessary 
offsets  determined. 

This  eflbcted,  proceed  to  survey  the  adjoining 
fields,  by  observing  the  angles  that  the  sides  make 
with  the  station  lines  at  their  intersections  there- 
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with ;  the  distances  of  each  comer  of  the  field 
from  these  intersections,  and  that  of  all  necessary 
offsets. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  determined  from  these 
stations  being  found,  assume  more  internal  stations, 
and  thus  continue  to  divide  and  subdivide,  till  at  last 
you  obtain  single  fields,  repeating  the  same  opera- 
tions, as  well  for  the  inner  as  for  the  exterior  work, 
till  all  be  finished. 

Every  operation  performed,  and  every  observa- 
tion made,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  down,  as  the 
data  for  fixing  the  situations  upon  the  plan.  The 
work  should  be  closed  as  often  as  convenient,  and 
in  as  few  lines  as  possible ;  what  is  performed  in 
one  day  should  be  carefully  laid  down  every  night, 
in  order  not  only  to  discover  the  regular  process  of 
the  work,  but  to  find  whether  any  circumstance 
has  Been  neglected,  or  any  error  committed,  no* 
ticing  in  the  \field-book,  how  one  field  lies  by  an- 
other^ that  they  may  not  be  displaced  in  the  draft. 

If  an  estate  be  so  situated,  that  the  whole  cannot 
be  surveyed  together,  because  one  part  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other,  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts, 
and  survey  them  separately,  as  if  they  were  lands  be- 
longing to  difierent  persons,  and  at  last  join  them 
together. 

As  it  is  thus  necessary  to  lay  down  the  work  as 
you  proceed,  it  will  be  proper  to  find  the  most  con- 
venient  scale  for  this  purpose ;  to  obtain  this,  mca^ 
sure  the  whole  length  of  the  estate  in  chains,  then 
consider  how  many  inches  long  your  plan  is  to  be, 
and  from  these  conditions,  you  will  ascertain  how 
many  chains  you  have  in  an  inch,  and  thence  choose 
your  scale. 

In  order  that  the  surveyor  may  prove  his  work, 
and  see  daily  that  it  goes  on  right,  let  him  choose 
some  conspicuous  object  that  may  be  seen  fron^ 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  estate  he  is  surveying; 
and  then  measure  with  accuracy  the  angle  this  ob» 
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jeet  makes,  with  two  of  the  most  convenient  sta- 
tions in  the  first  round,  entering  them  in  the  field- 
book  or  sketch  where  they  were  taken  ;  when  you 
plot  your  first  round,  you  will  find  the  true  situation 
of  this  object  by  the  intersection  of  the  angles.  Mea- 
sure the  angle  this  object  makes,  with  one  of  your 
station  lines  in  the  second,  third,  &c.  rounds :  these 
angles,  when  plotted  one  day  after  another,  will  in- 
tersect t^ach  other  in  the  place  of  the  object,  if  the 
work  be  right ;  otherwise  some  mistake  has  been 
committed,  which  must  be  corrected  before  the  work 
is  carried  any  further. 

Fields  plotted  from  measured  lines  only,  are  al 
ways  plotted  nearest  the  truth,  when  those  lines  form, 
at  their  meeting,  angles  nearly  approaching  to  right 
angles^ 

pr  THB   MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS    CIRCUMSTANCES   FOR 
A    SERIES   OF   TRIANGLES. 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  should  always, 
if  possible^  be  measured. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  degree  of  error  in 
taking  of  angles,  we  should  be  careful  so  to  order  our 
operations,  that  this  error  may  have  the  least  possible 
influence  on  the  sides,  the  exact  measure  of  which  is 
the  end  of  the  operations. 

Now,  in  a  right-lined  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  at  least  one  side  measured  mediately  or  imme- 
diately ;  the  choice  of  the  base  is  therefore  the  funda- 
ffivental  operation  ;  the  determinations  will  be  most 
accurate  to  find  one  side,  when  the  base  is  equal  to 
the  side  required ;  to  find  two  sides,  an  equilateral 
triangle  is  most  advantageous. 

In  general,  when  the  base  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
side  or  sides  sought,  it  should  be  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  angles  at  the  base  should  be  equal. 

In  any  particular  case,  where  only  two  angles  of 
a  trian^e  can  be  actually  observed,  they  should  be 
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each  of  them  as  near  as  possible  to  45° ;  at  any  rate 
their  su^  should  not  difter  much  from  go° ;  for,  the 
less  the  computed  angle  differs  from  gcf,  the  less 
chance  there  will  be  of  any  considerable  error  in  the 
intersection. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IW 
SURVEYING,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  THEM 
TO  PRACTICE,  AND  EXAMINING  THEIR  ADJUST- 
MENTS. 

The  variety  of  instruments  which  are  now  made  use 
of  in  surveying  is  so  great,  and  the  improvements 
vihich  have  been  made  within  these  few  years  are  so 
numerous,  that  a  particular  description  of  each  is 
become  necessary ;  for,  by  seeing  their  respective 
merits  or  defects,  the  purchaser  may  be  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other,  and 
be  also  enabled  to  select  those  that  are  best  adapted 
to  his  purposes. 

The  accuracy  oj,  geometrical  and  trigonometrical 
mensuration,  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  ex- 
actness and  perfection  of  the  instruments  made  use 
of;  if  these  are  defective  in  construction,  or  difficult 
in  use,  the  surveyor  will  either  be  subject  to  error, 
or  embarrassed  with  continual  obstacles.  If  the  ad- 
justments, by  which  they  are  to  be  rendered  fit  for 
observation,  be  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  they 
will  be  taken  upon  trust,  and  the  instrument  will 
be  used  without  examination,  and  thus  subject  the 
surveyor  to  errors,  that  he  can  neither  account  for, 
nor  correct* 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  instrument  should  be 
so  contrived,  that  the  observer  may  easily  examine 
and  rectify  the  principal  parts ;  for  however  care- 
ful the  instrument-maker  may  be,  however  per- 
fect the  execution  thereof,  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  instrument  should  long  remain  accurately  fixed 
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in  the  position  in  which  it  came  out  of  the  maker's 
hand^  ^nd  therefore  the  principal  parts  should  be 
moveable^  to  be  rectified  occasionally  by  the  ob- 
server. 

AN   ENUMERATION   OF   INSTRUMENTS   NECESSARY  FOR 
A   SURVEYOR; 

Fewer  or  more  of  which  will  be  wanted,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  work,  and  the  accuracy 
required. 

A  case  of  good  pocket  instruments. 

A  pair -of  beam  compasses. 

A  set  of  feather-edged  plotting  scales. 

Three  or  four  parallel  rules,  either  those  of^^.  A, 

B,  and  C,  plate  2,  or  fg.  F  G  H,  plate  2. 
A  pair  of  proportionable  compasses. 
A  pair  of  triangular  ditto, 
A  pantagraph. 
A  cross  staff*. 
A  circumferentor. 
An  Hadley's  sextant.* 
An  artificial  horizon. 
A  theodolite. 
A  surveying  compass. 
Measuring  chains;^  and  measuring  tapes. 
King's  surveying  quadrant. 
A  perambulator,  or  measuring  wheel. 
A  spirit  level  with  telescope. 
Station  staves,  used  with  the  level. 
A  protractor,  with  or  without  a  nonius. 

To  be  added Jor  county  and  marine  surveying : 

An    astronomical    quadrant,    a   circular    instru- 
ment, or  repeating  circle. 

*  When  portability  is  desired,  tlie  new  pocket  S-iacb  brass 
box  sextant  may  be  substituted.    Edit. 
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A  good  refracting  and  reflecting  telescope,  with 
aidroTncter. 
A  copying  glass. 

Tor  marine  surveying. 

A  station  pointer. 

An  azimuth  compass,  with  improved  sights. 

One  or  two  boat  compasses. 

Beside9  these,  a  number  5f  measuring  rods,  iron 
plus,  or  arrows,  &c.  will  be  found  very  convenient, 
and  two  or  three  offset  staves,  which  are  straight 
pieces  of  wood,  six  feet  seven  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square ;  they  should 
be  accurately  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  will  be  equal  to  one  link.  These  are  used 
for  measuring  offsets,  and  to  examine  and  adjust 
the  chain. 

Five  or  six  staves  of  about  five  feet  in  length,  and 
one  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  the  upper  part 
painted  white,  the  lower  end  shod  with  iron,  to  be 
struck  into  the  ground  as  marks. 

Twenty  or  more  iron   arrows,  ten  of  which  are 

ihrays  wanted  to  use  with  the  chain,  to  count  the 

number  of  links,  and  preserve  the  direction  of  the 

chain,  so  that  the  distance  measured  niay  be  realljf 

ia  a  straight  line. 

The  pocket  measuring  tapes  in  leather  boxes  are 

often  very  convenient  and  useful.     They  are  made 

to  the  different  lengths  of  one,   two,  three,  four 

poles  or  66  feet  and  100  feet ;  divided,  on  one  side, 

into  feet  and  inches,  and  on  the  other  into  links  of 

the  cfaaio^    ^^   decimals  of  a  yard.     Instead  of  the 

I  fter    arc     sooietimes  placed  the  centesimats  of  a 

nJ  ^or  thr^e  feet  into  100  equal  parts. 
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Of  the  instruments  tsed  in  measurkcg 

STUAIGHT  LlNi:.S. 


OF   THE    CIIAIK* 


The  length  of  a  straight  line  must  be  found  me- 
chanically by  the  cliain,  previous  to  ascertaining 
any  distance  by  trigonometry ;  on  the  exactness  of 
this  mensuration  the  truth  of  the  operations  will  de- 
pend. The  surveyot^,  therefore,  caniiot  be  too  care- 
ful in  guarding  against,  rectifying,  or  making  al- 
lowances for  every  possible  error;  and  the  cliain 
should  be  examined  previous  and  subsequent  to 
every  operation. 

For  the  chain,  however  useful  and  necessary,  is  not 
infallible  ;  it  is  liable  to  many  6rrors.  1.  In  itself. 
'1.  In  the  method  of  using  it.  3.  In  the  uncertainty 
of  pitching  the  arrows;  so  that  the  surveyor,  who 
wishes  to  obtain  an  accurate  survey,  will  depend  as 
little  as  possible  u])on  it,  using  it  only  where  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  basis,  and  then  with  every  pos- 
sible precaution. 

If  the  chain  be  stretched  too  tight,  the  rings  will 
give,  tlie  arrow  incline,  and  the  measured  base  will 
appear  shorter  than  it  really  is ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  not  drawn  sufficiently  tight,  the  measure 
obtained  will  be  too  long.  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  accurate  and  veiy  intelligent  surveyor,  that  when 
the  chain  has  been  much  used,  he  has  generally 
found  it  necessary  to  shorten  it  every  second  or 
third  day.  Chains  made  of  strong  wire  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Gunters  chain  is  the  measure  universally  adopted 
in  this  kingdom  for  the  piirposc  of  land  surveying, 
being  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  mensuration 
of  land,  and  affording  very  expeditious  methods  of 
casting  up  what  is  measured.  It  is  sixty-six  feet,  or 
lour  poles  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  1€X)  iinks^ 
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each  link  with  the  rings  between  them  is  7*92  inches 
long,  every  tenth  Hnk  is  pointed  jut  by  pieces  of 
brass  of  different  shapes,  for  the  more  readily  count* 
iogof  the  odd  Hnks. 

The  Cnglish  acre  is  4840  square  yards,  and  Gun- 
ter  s  chain  is  22  yards  in  length,  and  divided  into 
100  links  ;  and  the  square  chain,  or  22  multiphed 
by  22,  g^ves  484,  exactly  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre  ; 
and  ten  chains  squared  arc  equal  to  one  acre;  con- 
Kquently,  as  the  chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  every 
niperficial  chain  contains  100  multiplied  by  100, 
that  is  10,000  square  links;  and  10  superfitial 
chahis,  or  one  acre  contains  100^000  square  links. 

If,  therefore,  the  content  of  a  field,  cast  up  in 
square  links,  be  divided  by  100,000,  or,  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  if  from  the  content  we  cut  off  the 
five  last  figures,  the  remaining  figure  towards  the  left 
hand  gives  the  content  in  acres,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  acres  at  first  sight;  the  remaining 
decimal  fraction,  multiplied  by  4,  gives  the  roods, 
and  the  decimal  part  of  this  last  product  multiplied 
by  40,  gives  the  poles  or  perches. 

Thus,  if  a  field  contains  16.54321  square  links, 
we  see  immediately  that  it  contains  16  acres,  54321 
multiplied  by  4,  gives  2.17284  or  2  roods  and  17284 
parts;  these,  multiplied  by  40,  produce  6,gi36o,  or 
6  poles,  91360  parts. 

DirectiOfisjor  using  the  chain.  Marks  are  first  to 
be  set  up  at  the  places  whose  distances  are  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  place  where  you  begin  may  be  called 
your  first  station ;  and  the  station  to  which  you 
measure,  the  second  station.  Two  persons  are  to 
hold  the  chain,  one  at  each  end ;  the  foremost,  or 
chain  leader,  must  be  provided  with  nine  arrows, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  put  down  perpendicularly  at 
tlie  end  of  the  chain  when  stretched  out,  and  to 
be  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  follower,  by  way  of 
keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of  chains.  When 
the  arrows  have  all  been  put  down,  the  leader  must 
wait  till  the  follower  brings  him  the  arrows,  then 
proceeding  onwards  as  before^  but  without  leaving  an 

02 
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arrow  at  tlic  tenth  extension  of  the  chain.  In  order  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  times  which  the  ar- 
rows are  thus  exchanged,  they  should  each  tie  a  knot 
on  a  string,  carried  for  that  purpose,  and  which  may 
be  fastened  to  the  button,  or  button-hole  of  the  coat; 
they  should  also  call  out  the  number  of  those  ex- 
changes, that  the  surveyor  may  have  a  check  on  them. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  chain  bearers  should 
proceed  in  a  straight  line  ;  to  this  end,  the  second, 
and  all  the  succeeding  arrows,  should  always  be  so 
placed,  that  the  next  foregoing  one  may  be  in  a  line 
with  it,  the  place  measured  from,  and  that  to  which 
you  are  advancing ;  it  is  a  very  good  method  to  set 
up  a  staff  at  every  ten  chains^  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  a  guide  to  preserve  the  rectilinear  direction,  as  to 
prevent  mistakes. 

All  distances  of  offsets  from  the  chain  line  to  any 
boundary  which  are  hss  than  a  chain^  are  most  con- 
veniently measured  by  the  offset  staff;  the  measure 
must  always  be  obtained  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  chain.* 

The  several  problems  that  may  be  solved  by  the 
chain  alone,  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  work, 
which  treats  of  practical  geometry  on  the  grouni-J* 

*  Various  tables  of  English  and  foreign  measarett,  useful  to  sur* 
Tcyors,  &c.  are  annexed  to  this  work. 

•f  The  best  methodof  surveying  by  the  chain,  and  now  generally 
used  by  the  more  skilful  surveyors,  I  judge,  a  sketch  ofliere  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  readers.  It  consists  of  forming  the  estates  into 
triangles,  and  applying  lines  within  them  parallel  and  contiguous 
to  every  fence  and  line  to  be  laid  down,  with  oftsetafrom  these  lines 
when  necessary.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that^ 
after  three  lines  are  measured  and  laid 
down,  every  other  line  proves  itself  upon  * 

application.  Thus,  if  the  triangle  abcb^ 
laid  dowo,  and  the  points  rfand  c  given  in 
the  sides,  when  the  line  de  has  been  mea- 
sured for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  fencecon- 
tiguous  tp  it,  it  will  prove  itself  when  laid 
down,  from  the  twoextreraities being  given. 
This  method  cannot  be  used  in  woods,  where  the  principal  linefi 
could  not  be  observed,  or  in  surveying  roads  or  very  detached  parts 
of  estates ;  in  such  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  thoodolita^ 
•r  other  angular  instruoient. 
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DESCRIPTICXN      AND   USE   OF    THE   SURVEYING    aUAD* 
RANT,      FOR      ADJUSTING     AND     REGULATING     THE 
MEASURES    OBTAINED    BY  THE  CHAIN  WHEN    USED  . 
ON    HILl^V  GROUND,   INVENTED    BY  R.  KiNG,    SUR- 
VEYOR. 

There  are  two  circumstances  to  be  considered  in 
the  measuring  of  lines  in  an  inclined  situation  ;  th^ 
first  regards  the  plotting,  or  laying  down  the  mea- 
sures on  paper ;  the  stcofid^  the  area,  or  superficial 
content  of  the  land.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it 
is  evident  that  the  oblique  lines  will  be  longer  than 
the  horizontal  ones,  or  base;  if,  therefore,  the 
plan  be  laid  down  according  to  such  measures,  all 
the  other  parts  tliereof  would  be  thereby  pushed 
out  of  their  true  situations  ;  hence  it  becomes  neces* 
sary  to  reduce  the  hypothenusai  lines  to  horizontal, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  Mr.  King's  quadrant. 

With  respect  to  the  area,  there  is  a  difference 
among  surveyors ;  some  contending  that  it  should 
be  miide  according  to  the  hypothenusai ;  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  horizontal  lines  $  but,  as  all  have 
agreed  to  the  necessity  of  the  reduction  for  the  first 
purpose,  we  need  not  enter  minutely  into  their 
feaBonv  here ;  for,  even  if  we  admit  that  in  some 
cases  more  may  be  grown  on  the  hypothenusai 
plain  than  the  horizontal,  even  tlien  the  area 
should  be  given  according  to  both  suppositions  as 
the  hilly  and  uneven  ground  requires  more  labour 
in  the  working. 

The  quadrant  AB,  fig.  1,  plate  14,  is  fitted  to  a 
wooden  square,  which  slides  upon  an  ofisct  staff, 
and  may  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of  the 
screw  C,  which  draws  in  the  diagonal  of  tlie  stafi", 
thus  embracing  the  four  sides,  and  keeping  the  limb 
of  the  square  perpendicular  to  the  staff;  the  staff 
should  be  pointed  with  iron  to  prevent  wear ;  when 
theataff  ia  fijKed  in  the  ground  on  the  station  line,  the 
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square  answers  the  purpose  of  a  cross  staff,  and  may, 
if  desired,  have  sights  fitted  to  it. 

The  quadrant  is  three  inches  radius,  of  brass,  is 
furnished  with  a  spirit  level,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
limb  D  E  of  the  square,  by  the  screw  G. 

When  the  several  lines  on  the  limb  of  the  qua- 
drant have  their  first  division  coincident  with  their 
respective  index  divisions,  the  axis  of  the  level  is 
parallel  to  the  staff. 

The  first  line  next  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  is 
numbered  from  right  to  left,  and  is  divided  into 
100  parts,  which  shews  the  number  of  links  in  the 
horizontal  line,  which  are  completed  iu  100  links  on 
the  hypothcnusal  line,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
lesser  number. 

The  second,  or  middlemost  line,  shews  the  number 
of  links  the  chain  is  to  be  drawn  foinvard,  to  render  the 
hypothcnusal  measure  the  same  as  the  horizontal. 

The  third,  or  uppermost  line,  gives  the  perpendi- 
cular height,  when  the  horizontal  line  is  equal  to  100. 

To  use  the  quadrant.  Lay  the  stafi* along  the  chain 
line  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  plain  of  the  quadrant 
may  be  upright,  then  move  the  quadrant  till  the 
bubble  stands  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  several  lines 
you  will  have,  1 .  The  horizontal  length  gone  for- 
ward in  that  chain.  2.  The  links  to  be  drawn  for- 
ward to  complete  the  horizontal  chain.  3.  The  per* 
pendicular  height  or  descent  made  in  going  forward 
one  horizontal  chain. 

The  two  first  lines  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  surveying  land,  which  cannot  possibly  be  planned 
witli  any  degree  of  accuracy  without  having  the  ho- 
rizQHtal  line,  and  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
insn  ument  in  use,  without  much  loss  of  time  to  the 
surveyor.  For  with  this,  he  has  only  to  lay  his  staflf 
on  ttm  ground,  and  set  the  quadrant  till  the  bubble 
i^  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  which  is  very  soon  per- 
formed, and  he  saves  by  it  more  time  in  plotting  his 
survey,  than  he  can  lose  in  the  field ;  for  a?  he 
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I  compiles  the  horizontal  chain  as  he  goes  forwards, 
tke  otfkeU  are  aiways  in  their  right  placcsy  and  the 
tield-book  being  kept  by  iiorizontal  measure^  his 
lines  are  always  sure  to  close. 

If  the  superficial  content  by  the  hypothennsal 
measure  be  required  for  any  particular  purpose,  he 
has  that  likewise  by  entering  in  the  margin  of  his 
field-book  the  links  drawn  forward  to  each  chain, 
baring  thus  the  h^^thenusal  and  horizontal  length 
oferery  line. 

Hie  tliird  line,  which  is  the  perpendicular  height^ 
may  he  used  with  success  in  tinding  the  height 
of  tnnber;  thus  measure  with  a  tape  of  100  feet, 
the  surface  cf  the  ground  from  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  find,  by  the  second  line,  how  much  tlie 
tape  is  to  be  drawn  forward  to  complete  the  distance 
of  100  horizontal  feet;  and  the  line  of  perpen- 
diculars shews  how  many  feet  the  foot  of  the  tree  is 
3tbove  or  below  the  place  where  the  ICX)  feet  distance 
is  completed. 

Then  inverting  the  quadrant,  by  means  of  sights 
fixed  on  the  stafi^  place  the  staff  in  such  a  position, 
u  to  point  to  that  part  of  the  tree  whose  height  yoo 
^^ut ;  and  slide  the  quadrant  tiU  tlie  bubble  stands 
l^yel,  3roa  will  have  on  tlie  line  of  perpendiculars  on 
the  quadrant,  the  heigiit  of  that  part  of  the  tree 
above  the  level  of  the  place  where  you  are ;  to  which 
^d  or  subtract  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  place 
^m  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  you  obtain  tlie  height 
v^uired. 

OP  THE  PERAMBt'LATOa,  OR  IMPROVED  MEA* 
SURrSC  WHEEL;  THE  WAY-WISER,  AND  THE 
PEDOMETER. 

"^  ^  'nu  17,  represents  tlic  perambubtory 
of  a  wheel  of  wood  A,  shod  or  lined 
event  the  wear ;  a  short  axis  is  fixed  to 
dch  communicates,  by  a  long  jMuioa 
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fixed  in  onejof  the  sides  of  the. carriage  B,  motion  to 
the  wheel-work  C,  included  in  the  box  part  of  the 
instrument  For  portability  the  wheel  A  is  separable. 

In  this  instrument,  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  A,  is  eight  feel  3  inches,  or  half  a  pole  ; 
one  revolution  of  this  wheel  turns  a  single-t 
threaded  worm  once  round;  the  worm  takes  into 
a  wheel  of  80  teeth,  and  turns  it  once  round  in  SO 
revolutions;  on  the  socket  of  this  wheel  is  fixed  an 
index,  which  makes  one  revolution  in  40  poles,  or 
one  furlong:  on  the  axis  of  this  worm  is  fixed  an-^ 
other  worm  with  a  single  thready  that  takes  into  a 
wheel  of  40  teeth  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is 
another  worm  with  a  single  thread,  turning  about  a 
wheel  of  l6o  teeth,  whose  socket  carries  an  index 
that  makes  one  revolution  in  80  furlongs,  or  10 
miles.  On  the  dial  plate,  see  Jig.  7,  there  are  three 
graduated  circles^  the  outermost  is  divided  into  220 
parts,  or  the  yards  in  a  fiirlong;  the  next  into 
40  parts,  the  number  of  poles  in  a  furlong;  the 
third  into  80  parts,  the  number  of  furlongs  in  10 
miles,  every  mile  being  distinguished  by  its  pioper 
Roman  figure. 

This  wheel  is  much  superior  to  those  hitherto 
lUaxfe,  1.  Because  the  worms  and  wheels  act  without 
shake,  And;  as  they  have  only  very  light  indices  to 
carry,  move  with  little  or  no  friction,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  liable  to  wear  or  be  soon  out  of  or- 
der ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  general  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  made,  in  which  there  is  a 
long  tiain  of  wheels  and  pinions,  and  consequently 
much  shake  and  friction.  2.  The  divisions  on  the 
graduated  circles  are  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
and  may  therefore  be  subdivided  into  fieet,  if  re- 
quired. 3.  The  measure  shewn  by  the  indices  is 
far  more  accurate,  as  there  is  no  shake  nor  any 
Jo9S  of  time  in  the  action  of  one  part  in  another. 
The  instrument  is  sometimes  made  with  a  doubly 
Mr  heel  for  steadiness  when  using,  and  also  with  a  bell 
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connected  to  the  wheel-work^  to  strike  the  number 
of  miles  gone  over. 

This    instrument   is   very  useful  for   measuring 

roads,  Gotnmons,  and  every  thing  where  eKpedition 

is  required ;  one  objection  is  however  made  to  it, 

natnely^  that  it  gives  a  qneasure  somewhat  too  long 

by   entering   into   hollows,  and   going  over  small 

hills.     This  is  certainly  the  case  ;  the   measuring 

wheel  is  not  an  infallible  mode  of  ascertaining  the 

horizontal  distance  between  any  two  places;  but 

then  it  may  with  propriety  be  asked  whether  any 

other  method   is  less   fallible  ?  whether  upon  the 

whole^    and    in   the   circumstances   to   which   the 

measuring  wheel  is. usually  appropriated,  the  chain 

is  not  equally  uncertain,  and  the  measure  obtained 

from  it  is  as  liable  to  error,  as  that  from  the  wheel. 

The  way-wistr  is  a  similar  kind  of  instrument, 
but  generally  applied  to  carriages,  for  measuring 
the  roads  or  distance  travelled.  The  best  method 
for  constructing  such  a  one  is  represented  in^g.  8, 
fldte  17*  Apiece  of  plate  iron  A  is  screwed  to  the 
mside  nave  of  the  wheel ;  this  being  of  a  curvi-* 
lineal  shape^  in  every  revolution  of  the  coach-wheel 
B  it  pushes  against  the  sliding  bar  C,  which,  at  the 
other  end,  withinside  of  the  brass  box  of  wheel- 
work  D,  is  Cut  lyith  teeth,  and  thereby  communi- 
cates Qiotion  to  the  wheel-work  in  the  box.  The 
bar  is  re-acted  upon  by  a  spring  in  the  box,  so  as 
to  drive  it  out  again,  for  the  fresh  impulse  from  the 
iron  piece  on  the  nave,  at  every  revolution*  As  the 
wheels  of  carriages  differ  in  size,  the  wheeUwork  is 
calculated  to  register  the  number  of  revolutions, 
and  shew  by  three  indices  on  the  dial  plate  to  the 
amount  of  20,000.  In  any  distance,  or  jomniey 
performed,  the  length  of  feet  and  inches  in.  the' 
circumference  of  the  wheel  must  be  first  accu- 
rately measured,  and  that  multiplied  by  tlie  number 
shewn  on  the  dial  of  the  way-wiser  gives  the  dis- 
tance run* 
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By  means  of  rods,  universal  joint,  &c.  it  is  often 
made  to  act  within  the  carriage,  so  that  the  person 
may,  at  any  moment,  without  the  trouble  of  .getting 
out,  see  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel. 
If  the  instrument  is  to  be  always  applied  to  one 
wheel,  a  table  may  easily  be  constructed  to  shew  the 
distance  in  miles  and  its  parts  by  inspection  only. 

ITie  pedometer  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  instru- 
ment as  the  way-wiser.  The  box  containing  the 
wheels  is  made  of  the  size  of  a  watch-case,  and  goes 
into  the  fob,  or  breeches  pocket ;  and,  by  melius  of  a 
string  and  hook  fastened  to  the  waistband  or  at  the 
knee,  the  number  of  steps  a  man  takes  in  his  regular 
paces  arc  registered,  from  the  action  of  the  string 
upon  the  internal  wheel-work,  at  every  step,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000.  It  is 'necessary  to  ascertain  the 
distance  walked,  that  the  average  length  of  one  pace 
be  previously  known,  and  that  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  steps  registered  on  the  dial-plate.  This 
instrument  requires  a  person  to  be  very  uniform  ia 
his  paces,  and  the  acting  distance  invariable,  or  a 
false  step  or  p\ill  will  be  made, 

OF  THE   SURVEYING   CROSS,  ^^.  2,  plate  14. 

The  cross  consists  of  two  pair  of  sights,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other :  these  sights'  are  some- 
times pierced  out  in  the  circumference  of  a  thick  tube 
of  brass  about  24  inches  diameter,  sec  Jig.  3,  plate  14. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  four  sights  strongly  fixed 
upon  a  brass  cross ;  this  is,  when  in  use,  screwed 
on  a  staff  having  a  sharp  point  at  the  bottom  to  stick 
in  the  ground ;  one  of  this  kind  is  represented  at 
Jig.  2,  plate  14.  The  four  sights  screw  off  to  make 
the  instrument  convenient  for  the  pocket,  and  the 
staff  which  is  about  44-  or  five  feet  in  length  (for  both 
the  crosses)  unscrews  into  three  parts  to  go  in  a  port* 
manteau,  &c. 

The  surveying  cross  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for 
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placing  of  offsets,  or  even  for  measuring  small  pieces 
of  ground  ;  its  accuracy  depends  on  the  sights  being 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  may  be  • 
proved  by  looking  at  one  object  through  two  of  tho 
si^ts,  and  observing  at  the  same  time,  without 
moving  the  instrument,  another  object  through  the 
other  two  sights ;  then  turning  the  cross  uix)n  th« 
staff,  look  at  the  same  objects  through  the  opposite 
sights  ;  if  they  5are  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the 
sights,  the  instrument  is  correct,* 

It  is  usual  in  order  to  ascertain  a  crooked  line  by. 
offsets,  first  to  measure  a  base  or  station  line  in  the 
longest  direction  of  the  piece  of  ground,  and  while 
measuring,  to  find  by  the  cross  the  places  where  per- 
pendiculars would  fall  from  the  several  corners  and 
bends  of  the  boundaiy ;  this  is  done  by  trials,  fixing 
the  instrument  so,  that  by  one  pair  of  sights  both 
ends  of  the  line  may  be  seen ;  and  by  the  other  pair, 
the  corresponding  bend  or  corner ;  then  measuring 
the  length  of  the  said  perpendicular.     To  be  more 
particular,  let  A,  h,  i,  k,  1,  m,  jig.  35,  J^latt  Q,  be  a 
crooked  hedge  or  river  ;  measure  a  straight  line,  as 
A  B,  along  the  side  of  the  foregoing  line,  aod  while 
measuring,  observe  when  you  are  opposite  to  any 
bend  or  comer  of  the  hedge,  as  at  c,  d,  e ;  from 
thence  measure  the  perpendicular  offsets,  as  at  ch,^ 
d  i,  &c.  with   the  offset  staff,  if  they  are  not   too 
long;  if  so,  with  the  chain.     The  situation  of  the 
offsets  are  readily  found,  as  above  directed,  by  the 
cross,  or  King^s  surveying  quadrant ;  they  are  to  be 
registered  in  the  field-book. 

Of  surveying  with  the  chain  and  cross.  What  has 
been  denominated  by  many  writers,  surveying  by  the 

*  I  have  mad^  eome  additions  to  the  box  cross  staffy  which 
have  been  found  useful  and  convenient  for  the  pocket,  where  great 
accuracy  is  not  required.  Secfi^r,  6.  A  compass  and  acedle  at  the 
top  A,  to  give  the  bearings,  and  a  moveable  graduated  base  at  B, 
by  rack-work  and  pinion  C,  to  give  an  angle  to  5'  of  a  degree  by 
the  nonius  divided  on  the  box  above.  Thus  the  surveyor  may 
have  a  small  theodolite,  circumferentofy  and  cross  staff  ail  in  one 
instrument.    Edit. 
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ch€iin  only 9  is  in  fact  surveying  by  tbe  cross  and  chain  • 
for  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  cross,  or  optical  square, 
for  determining  their  perpendicular  lines,  so  that  all 
that  has  been  said,  even  by  these  men,  in  favour  of 
the  cham  alone^  is  founded  in  fallacy.  To  survey  the 
triangular  field  A  B  C,  Jig.  22,  plete  9,  by  tbe  cliain 
ind  cross :  1  •  Set  up  marks  at  the  corners  of  the  field, 
2.  Beginning,  suppose  at  A,  measure  on  in  a  right 
line  till  you  are  arrived  near  the  point  D,  where  a 
perpendicular  will  fall  from  the  angle,  let  the  chain 
lie  in  the  direction  or  line  AB.  3.  Fix  the  cross 
over  A  B,  so  as  to  see  through  one  pair  of  sights  the 
mark  at  A  or  B,  and  through  the  other,  the  mark  at 
C;  if  it  does  not  coincide  at  C  with  tlie  mark,  the 
cross  must  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  till  by 
trials  one  pair  of  the  sights  exactly  coincide  with  the 
mark  at  C,  and  the  other  with  A  or'B.  4.  Observe 
,  how  many  chains  and  links  the  point  D  is  from  A5 
suppose  3.03.  which  m(ist  be  entered  in  the  fields 
book.  6.  Measure  the  perpendicular  D  C,  643.7j 
finish  the  measure  df  the  base  line,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Thi^  mode  is  used  at  present  by  many  ^ur^ 
veyorSf  probably  because  there  is  no  check  whereby 
to  discover  their  errors^  which  must  be  very  greats 
if  the  survey  is  of  any  extent. 

To  plot  this,  make  AB  equal  11.41,  AD  equal 
to  3.03 ;  on  the  point  D  erect  the  perpendicular 
D  C,  and  make  it  equal  6.43 ;  then  drav/  A  C,  B  C^ 
«nd  tbe  triangle  is  formed. 

OF  THE   OPTICAL   SCLUARE,  fg.  4,  plate  14. 

This  instrument  has  the  two  principal  glasses  of 
Hadley^s  quadrant,  and  was  contrived  by  my  father ; 
it  is  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  com- 
mon surveying  cross,  because  it  requires  no  staff, 
may  be  used  in  the  hand,  and  is  of  course  of  great 
use  to  a  military  officer.  It  consists  of  two  plain 
mirrors,  so  disposed,  tljat  an  object  seen  by  reflexion 
from  both,  will  appear  to  coincide  with  another  ob» 
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ject  seen  by  direct  vision  whenever  the  two  ob- 
jects subtend  a  right  angle  from  the  centre  of  tha 
instrument,  and  serves  therefore  to  raise  or  let  fall 
perpendiculars  on  the  ground^  as  a  square  does  on 
paper,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  examples.  Its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  surveying  will  be 
evident  from  these,  and  what  has  been  already  said 
concerning  the  cross. 

Fig.  4,  plate  14,  is  a  representation  of  the  instru- 
ment without  its  cover,  in  order  to  render  the  con- 
stmqtion  more  evident.  There  is  a  cover  with  a  slit 
or  sight  for  viewing  the  objects  ;  the  object  seen  di- 
rectly, always  coincides  with  the  object  seen  by  re- 
fiexion^  when  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.* 
From  a* given  point  in  a  given  tincy  to  raise  a  per- 
pendicular. } .  The  observer  is  to  stand  with  this  in- 
strument over  the  given  point,  causing  a  person  to 
stand  with  a  mark,  or  fixing  one  at  some  convenient 
distance  on  the  given  line.  2.  An  assistant  must  be 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  with  a  mark  some* 
^here  near  the  line  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  per* 
pendicular  will  fall ;  then  if  on  looking  atone  of  the 
objects,  the  other  be  seen  in  a  line  with  it,  the  place 
where  the  mark  of  the  assistant  is  fixed  is  the  re- 
quired point. 

From  a  given  point  over  a  given  line  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular.  Every  straight  line  is  limited  and  de- 
termined by  two  points,  through  which  it  is  supposed 
to  pass;  so  in  a  field  the  line  is  determined  by  two 
fixed  objects,  as  steeples,  trees,  marks  erected  for 
the  purpose,  &c.  For  the  present  operation,  the  two 
objects  that  determine  must  be  on  one  side  the  point 
where  the  perpendicular  falls ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  observer  must  not  be  between  the  objects,  he 
must  place  himself  over  the  line,  in  which  he  will 
always  be  when  the  two  objects  coincide ;  he  must 
move  himself  backwards  on  the  linej  till  the  mark, 

•  See  the  description  of  a  considerable  improvement  upon  it, 
lAer  the  description  of  the  Hadley's  sextant,  plqtc  10.    £i>it. 
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from  whence  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  let  fall^  seen 
by  direct  vision,  coincides  with  one  of  the  objects 
which  determine  the  ffiven  line  seen  by  reflexion, 
and  the  instrument  will  be  over  the  required  point. 

To  measurt  inaccessible  distances  by  the  optical 
square. 

Required  the  distances  from  the  steeple  A,  ^g. 
20,  plate  (),  to  B.  Let  the  observer  stand  with  his 
instrument  at  B,  and  direct  jm  assistant  to  move 
about  C  with  a  staff  as  ^  mark,  until  he  sees  it  coin- 
cide by  direct  vision  with  the  object  at  A ;  let  him 
fix  the  staff  there  at  C  ;  then  let  the  observer  walk 
along  the  Hue  A  C,  until,  when  atD,  A  and  B  coin- 
cide in  the  instrument,  and  B  D  will  be  perpendicu- 
lar  to  A  C;  measure  the  three  lines  BC,  DO,  BD,  and 
then  the  following  proportion  will  give  the  required 
distance,  for  as  D  C  is  to  D  B,  so  is  B  C  to  A  B. 

Second  method.  1 .  Make  3  C,  Jig.  21,  plate  Q, 
perpendicular  to  BA.  2.  Divide  BC  into  four 
equal  parts.  3.  Make  C  D  perpendicular  to  C  B. 
A.  Bring  F  E  A  into  one  line,  and  the  distance  from 
C  to  F  will  be  -f  of  the  distance  from  B  to  A. 

OF  THE   CIRCUMFERENTOR,  jfgf.   1,  platC  15. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  compass  box,  a  mag- 
netic needle,  and  two  plain  sights,  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  line  in  the  box,  by  which  the  bearings 
of  objects  are  taken  from  one  station  to  anotlier.  It 
is  not  much  used  in  England  where  land  is  valuable ; 
but  in  America  where  land  is  not  so  dear,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  survey  large  tracts  of  ground,  over- 
stocked with  wood,  in  a  little  time,  and  where  the 
surveyor  must  take  a  multitude  of  angles,  in  which 
the  sight  of  the  two  lines  forming  the  angle  may  be 
hindered  by  underwood,  the  circumferentor  is  chiefly 
used. 

The  circumferentor,  see  Jig.  I  opiate  13,  consist* 
•f  a  brass  arm,  about  14  or  15  inches  long,  with 
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lights  at  each  end,  and  iii  the  middle  thereof  a  cir- 
cular box,  with  a  glass  cover,  of  about  5^  inches 
diameter ;  within  the  box  is  a  brass  graduated  circle, 
the  upper  surface  divided  into  36o  degrees,  and  num- 
bered lO.  20.  30.  to  360 ;  every  tenth  degree  is 
cut  down  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  circle.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  box  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  quadrants, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  90  degrees  num- 
bered from  the  meridian,  or  north  and  south  points, 
each  way  to  the  least  and  west  points ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  box  is  placed  a  steel  pin  finely  pointed,  called 
the  centre  pin,  on  which  is  placed  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  quahty  of  which  is  such,  that,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  the  astronomic  and  magnetic 
meridians,  however  the  instrument  may  be  moved 
about,  the  bearing  or  angle,  which  any  line  makes 
with  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  at  once  shewn  by  the 
needle. 

At  each  end  of  the  brass  bar,  and  perpendicular 
thereto,  sights  are  fixed;  in  each  sight  there  is. a 
large  atid  small  aperture,  or  slit,  one  over  the  other, 
these  are  alternate ;  that  is,  if  the  aperture  be  upper- 
most in  one  sight,  it  will  be  lowest  in  the  other,  and 
to  of  the  small  ones;  a  fine  piece  of  sewing  silk,  or  a 
horse  hair,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  large  slit. 
Under  the  compass  box  is  a  socket  to  fit  on  the  pin 
of  the  staff;  the  instrument  may  be  turned  round 
on  this  pin,  or  fixed  in  any  situation  by  the  milled 
screw ;  it  may  also  be  readily  fixed  in  an  horizontal 
direction  by  the  ball  and  socket  of  the  staff,  moving 
for  this  purpose  the  box,  till'  the  ends  of  the  needle; 
are  equi-distant  from  the  bottom,  and  traverse  or 
play  with  freedom. 

Occasional  variations  in  the  construction  of  this 
instrument,  are  I .  In  the  sights,  which  are  some- 
times made  to  turn  down  upon  an  hinge,  in  ordep 
to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  instrument,  and  render  it 
mor6  convenient  for  carriage ;  sometimes  dicy  are 
made  to  slide  on  and  ofi*with  a  dovetail,  sometime^ 
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to  fit  on  with  a  screw  and  two  steady  pins.  2.  In 
the  box,  which  in  some  instruments  has  a  brass 
cover,  and  very  often  a  spring  is  placed  within  thQ 
box  to  throw  the  needle  off  the  centre  pin,  and  press 
the  cap  close  against  the  glass,  to  preserve  the  point 
of  the  centre  pin  from  being  blunted  by  the  conti- 
Bual  friction  of  the  cap  of  thf  needle*  3.  Iq  the 
needle  itself,  which  is  made  of  difSerent  forms.  4. 
A  further  variation,  and  for  the  best,  will  be  no-> 
ticed  under  the  account  dT  the  improved  circum* 
ferentor. 

The  sun^eying  compass  represented  ^tfig-  3,  plate 
15,  isaspeciesof  circumferentor,  which  has  hitherto 
been  only  applied  to  military  purposes  ;  it  consists  of 
a  square  box,  within  which  there  is  a  brass  circle 
divided  into  36o  degrees ;  in  the  centre  of  the  box  is  a 
pin  to  support  a  magnetic  needle;  a  telescope  is  fixed 
to  one  side  of  the  box,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  north  and  south  line  ;*  the  telescope 
has  a  vertical  motion  for  viewing  objects  in  an  in- 
clined plain  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  socket  to 
receive  a  stick  or  staff  for  supporting  the  instrument. 

To  use thecircumferenter.  Let  ABC,  Fig.  19, 
plate  9,  be  the  angle  to  be  measured.  1 .  The  in«- 
strument  being  fixed  on  the«  staff,  place  its  centre 
over  the  point  B.  2.  Set  it  horizontal,  by  moving 
the  ball  in  its  socket  till  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  compass  bca.  3.  Tura  that  •nd  of 
the  compass  box,  on  which  the  N.  or  fieur  de  lis  is 
engraved,  next  the  eye.  4.  Look  along  B  A,  and 
observe  at  what  degree  the  needle  stands,  suppose 
30.  5.  Turn  the  instrument  round  upon  the  pin  of 
the  ball  and  socket  till  you  can  see  the  object  C,  and 
suppose  the  needle  now  to  stand  at  125.  6.  Take 
the  former  number  of  observed  degrees  from  the 
latter,  and  the  remainder  95  is  the  required  angle. 

If,  in  two  observations  ta  find  the  measure  of  aa 
angle,  the  needle  points  in  the  first  on  one  sid^  36o% 
and  in  the  second  on  the  other,  add  what  one  wants 
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•f  360®,  to  what  the  other  is  past  sdcP,  and  the  sum 
is  the  required  angle.  4 

This  general  idea  of  the  use  of  the  circumferentor, 
it  is  presumed)  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present ;  it 
will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  hereafter. 

When  in  the  use  of  the  circumferentor,  you  look 
through  the  upper  sights,  from  the  end  of  the 
station  to  the  beginning,  it  is  called  a  back  sight ;  but 
when  you  look  through  the  lower  slit  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  station  towards  the  end,  it  is  termed 
the  Jhre  sight.  A  theodolite,  or  any  instrument 
which  is  not  set  by  the  needle,  must  be  fixed  in  its 
place,  by  taking  back  and  fore  sights  at  every  station, 
for  it  is  by  the  foregoing  station  that  it  is  set  parallel ; 
but  as  the  needle  preserves  its  parallelism  throughout 
the  whole  survey,  whosoever  works  by  the  circum- 
ferentor,  need  take  no  more  than  one  sight  at  every 
station. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  between  the  mag- 
netic and  astronomic  or  true  meridian,  which  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  needle.  This  variation  is 
different  at  different  places,  and  is  also  different  at 
different  times;  this  difference  in  the  variation  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  variation  ;  but  the  increase 
and  decrease  thereof,  both  with  respect  to  time  and 
place,  proceeds  by  such  very  small  increments  or  de- 
crements, as  to  be  altogether  insignificant  and  in> 
sensible,  within  the  small  limits  of  an  ordinary  sur- 
vey,  and  the  short  time  required  for  the  performance 
thereof.*    -See  Cavallo  on  Magnetism,  1800. 

♦  Tlie  present  variation,  or,  more  properly,  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  is  near  24^®  W.of  the  north,  at  London  ;  or  2^  poinu 
in  general  may  be  allowed  on  an  instrument  to  the  £.  to  fix  the 
just  meridian.  Its  incUnalion,  or  dip,  was  about  72*  of  the  north 
pole  below  the  horizon  in  the  year  1775.  The  inclination,  as  well 
as  the  declination  of  the  needle,  is  found  to  be  continually  varying ; 
and,  from  the  observations  and  hypotheses  hitherto  made,  not  to 
develope  any  law  by  which  its  position  can  be  determined  for  any 
future  time.  October  1812,  exact  variation  at  London  was  2i* 
16-  30"  W.      Edit. 
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OF  THE  IMPROVED   CIRCUMFERENTOR. 

The  excellency  and  defects  of  the  preceding  in- 
strument both  originate  in  the  needle ;  from  the  re- 
gular direction  thereof^  arise  all  its  advantages;  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  needle^  the  difficulty  of  asqer- 
taining  with  exactness  the  point  at  which  it  settles^ 
are  some  of  its  principal  defects.  In  this  improved 
construction  these  are  obviated^  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  description.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments is  represented  at^^g".  2,  plate  15. 

A  pin  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter 
goes  through  the  middle  of  the  box,  and  forms  as  it 
were  a  vertical  a.ris,  on  which  the  instrument  may 
be  turned  round  horizontally;  on  this  axis  an  index 
AB  is  fastened,  moving  in  the  inside  of  the  box, 
having  a  nonius  on  the  outer  end  to  cut  and  subdi* 
vide  the  degrees  on  the  graduated  circle.  By  the 
help  of  this  index,  angles  may  be  taken  with  much 
greater  accuracy  than  by  the  needle  alone ;  and,  as 
an  angle  may  be  ascertained  by  the  index  with  or 
without  the  needle,  it  of  course  removes  the  difficul- 
ties, which  would  otherwise  arise  if  the  needle  should 
at  any  time  happen  to  be  acted  upon,  or  drawn  out 
of  its  ordinary  position  by  extraneous  matter :  there 
is  a  pin  beneath,  whereby  the  index  may  be  fastened 
temporarily  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  screw, 
as  usual,  to  fix  the  whole  occasionally  to  the  pin  of 
the  ball  and  socket,  so  that  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  index,  may  be  either  turned  round 
together,  or  the  one  turned  round,  and  the  other  re- 
main fixed,  as  occasion  shall  require.  A  further  im- 
provement is  that  oi preventing  all  horizontal  motion 
of  the  ball  in  the  socket ;  the  ball  has  a  motion  in  the 
socket,  every  possible  motion  is  necessary,  except 
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the  horizontal  one^  which  is  here  totally  destroyed, 
and  every  other  possible  motion  left  perfectly  free.* 

CEKBRAL   IDEA    OF   THE    USE    OF  THESE 
INSTRUMENTS. 

For  this  purpose,  let^^g".  1,  plate  18,  represent  a 
field  to  be  surveyed.  J .  Set  up  the  circmnferentor 
at  any  comer,  as  at  A,  and  therewith  take  the  course 
or  iK^ring,  or  the  angle  that  such  a  line  makes  with 
the  magnetic  meridian  shewn  by  the  needle,  of  the 
side  A  B,  and  measure  the  length  thereof  with  the 
chain. 

If  the  circumferentor  be  a  common  one,  having 
no  index  in  the  box,  the  course  or  bearing  is  taken 
by  simply  turning  the  sights  in  a  direct  line  from  A 
to  B,  and  when  the  needle  settles,  it  will  point  out 
on  the  graduated  limb  the  course  or  number  of  de- 
grees which  the  line  bears  from  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. 

But  if  the  circumferentor  has  an  index  in  the  box, 
it  is  thus  used.  1.  Bring  the  index  to  the  north 
point  on  the  graduated  limb,  and  fix  it  there,  by 
fastening  the  body  of  the  instrument  and  the  under 
part  together  by  the  pin  for  that  pur|X)se,  and  turn 
the  instrument  about  so  that  the  needle  shall  settle  at 
the  same  point;  then  fasten  the  under  part  of  the 
instrument  to  the  ball  and  socket,  and  taking  the  pin 
out,  turn  the  sights  in  a  direct  line  from  A  towards 
B,  so  will  the  course  and  bearing  be  pointed  out  on 
the  graduated  circle,  both  by  the  needle  and  by  the 

*  The  instrument  is  made  to  turn  into  a  vertical  position^  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  spirit  level  to  take  angles  of  altitudes  and 
depressions.  The  index  A  B  has  been  found  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  free  play  of  the  needle.  In  the  year  1791,  I  con- 
trived an  external  nonius  piece  a,  Jig.  6,  to  move  against  and 
round  the  graduated  circle  bf  either  with  or  without  rack-work 
and  pinion.  .  The  circle  and  compass  plate  are  fixed,  and  the 
fionius  piece  and  outside  rim  and  sights  carried  round  together 
u  ben  in  use.  This  has  been  generally  approved  of,  and  preferred- 
by  surveyors.    Edit. 
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index.  This  done,  fasten  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  under  part  again,  and  having  set  the  in- 
strument up  at  B,  turn  the  sights  in  a  direct  line 
back  from  B  to  A,  and  there  fasten  the  under  part  of 
the  instrument  to  the  ball  and  socket ;  then  take  out 
'the  pin  which  fastens  the  body  of  the  instrument  to 
the  under  part,  and  turn  the  sights  in  a  direct  line 
towards  C,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  all  round 
the  survey ;  so  will  the  courses  or  bearings  of  the 
several  lines  be  pointed  out  both  by  the  needle  and  the 
index,  unless  the  needle  should  happen  to  be  drawn 
out  of  its  course  by  extraneous  matter ;  but,  in  this 
case,  the  index  will  not  only  shew  the  course  or  bear- 
ing, but  will  likewise  shew  how  much  the  needle  is 
so  drawn  aside.  After  this  long  digression  to  explain 
more  minutely  the  use  of  the  instruments,  we  may 
proceed.  2.  Set  the  circumfercntor  up  at  B,  take 
the  course  and  bearing  of  B  C,  and  measure  the 
length  thereof,  and  so  proceed  with  the  sides  C  D, 
D  E,  E  F,  F  G,  G  A,  all  the  way  round  to  the  place 
of  beginnmg,  noting  the  sev.eral  courses  or  bearings, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  several  sides  in  a  field-book^ 
which  let  us  suppose  to  be  as  the  following : 

n     J  Ch.     L« 


1. 

AB   North 

7 

West 

21. 

00, 

2. 

BC   North 

55 

15  East 

18. 

20. 

3. 

CD  South 

62 

30  East 

14. 

40. 

4. 

DE  South 

40 

West 

11. 

5. 

E  F  South 

4 

15  East 

14. 

6. 

FG  North 

73 

45  West 

12. 

40. 

7. 

GA  South 

52 

West 

9. 

17. 

N.  B.  By  north  7°  west,  is  meant  seven  degrees 
to  the  westward,  or  left  hand,  of  the  north,  as  shewn 
by  the  needle;  by  north  55**  15'  east,  fifty-five  de- 
grees fifteen  minutes  to  the  eastward,  or  right  hand 
of  the  north,  as  shewn  by  the  needle.      \ 

In  like  manner  by  south  62^  30'  e^st,  is  meant 
<ixty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  to  the  eastward, 
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or  left  hand  of  the  south  ;  and  by  south  40^  west^ 
forty  degress  to  the  westward^  or  right  hand  of  the 
louth. 

The  21  chains,  18  chains  20  links,  &c.  are  the 
lengths  or  distances  of  the  respective  sides  as  mea- 
sured by  the  chain. 

J^^.  4,  plate  1 5,  represents  a  small  circumferentor, 
or  theodolite ;  it  is  a  kind  that  was  much  u^^ed  by 
General  Ro^f  for  delineating  the  smaller  parts  of  a 
survey.  The  diameter  is  4  inches.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  sight  pieces  double^  as  shewn  in- Jig.  2. 

OF  THE   COMMON  THEODOLITE. 

The  error  to  which  an  instrument  is  liable,  where 
the  whole  dependence  is  placed  on  the  needle,  soon 
rendered  some  other  invention  necessary  to  measure 
angles  with  accuracy ;  among  these,  the  common 
theodolite,  with  four  plain  sights^  took  the  lead^  be- 
ing simple  in  construction,  and  easy  in  use. 

The  common  theodolite  is  represented  ^g.  5, 
plate  14  ;  it  consists  of  a  brass  graduated  circle,  and 
a  moveable  index  AB  ;  on  the  top  of  the  ifidex  is  a 
compass  with  a  magnetic  needle,  the  compass  box 
is  covered  with  a  glass,  two  sights,  C,  D,  are  fixed 
to  the  index,  one  at  each  end,  perpendicular  to  tlie 
plain  of  the  instrument.  There  are  two  more  sights 
£  F,  which  are  fitted  to  the  graduated  circle  at  the 
points  of  36b^  and  180^;  they  all  take  on  and  off 
for  the  conveniency  of  packing.  In  each  sight 
there  is,  as  in  the  circumferentor,  a  large  and  a 
small  aperture  placed  alternately,  the  large  aper- 
ture in  one  sight  being  always  opposed  to  the  nar^ 
row  aperture  in  the  other;  underneath  the  brass 
circle,  and  in  the  centre  thereof,,  is  a  sprang  to  fit  on 
the  pin  of  the  ball  and  socket,  which  fixes  on  a 
three-legged  staff. 

The  circle  is  divided  into  degrees,  which  are  all 
numbered  one  way  to  36o^  usually  from  tlie  left  to 
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the  right,  supposing  yourself  at  the  centre  of  the 
instrument ;  on  the  end  of  the  index  is  a  nonius  di- 
vision, by  which  the  degrees  on  the  limb  arc  subdi- 
vided to  three  minutes  ,  the  divisions  on  the  ring  of 
the  compass  box  are  numbered  in  a  contmry  direc- 
tion to  those  of  the  limb. 

As  much  of  geometrical  mensuration  depends  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  it  behoves  every 
surveyor  to  examine  them  carefully ;  different  me- 
thods will  be  pointed  out  in  this  work,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  respective  instruments.  In  that 
under  consideration^  the  theodolite  should  move  re- 
gularly when  in  use ;  the  index  should  alwayi  be 
placed  truly  horizontal,  otherwise  the  angles  mea- 
sured by  it  will  not  be  true  ;  of  this  position  you 
may  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  needle, 
for  if  this  be  originally  well  balanced,  it  will  not  be 
parallel  to  the  compass  plate,  unless  the  instrument 
be  horizontal ;  two  bubbles,  or  spirit  levels,  are 
sometimes  placed  in  a  compass  box  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  level  the  instrument,  but 
it  a])pears  to  me  much  better  to  dq^end  on  the 
needle :  1 .  Because  the  bubbles,  from  their  smallness, 
are  seldom  accurate.  2.  Because  the  operator  can- 
not readily  adjust  them,  or  ascertain  when  they  indi- 
cate a  true  level. 

T9  examine  the  instrument :  on  an  extensive  plain 
set  three  marks  to  form  a  triangle ;  with  your  theodo- 
lite take  the  three  angles  of  this  triangle,  and  if  these, 
when  added  together,  make  180°,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain of  the  justness  of  your  instrument. 

To  examine  tlie  needle ;  observe  accurately  wher^ 
the  needle  settles,  and  then  remove  it  from  that 
situation,  by  placing  a  pitce  of  steel  or  magnet  Hear 
it  :  if  it  afterwards  settles  at  the  same  point,  it  is  so 
far  right,  and  you  may  judge  it  to  be  perfectly  so, 
if  it  settles  properly  in  all  situations  of  the  box.  If 
in  any  situation  of  the  box  a  deviation  is  observed, 
the  error  is  most  probably  occasioned  by  some  par- 
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tides  of  steel  in  the  metal^  of  which  the  compass  box 
is  made. 

To  examine  the  graduations ;  set  the  index  divi- 
sion of  the  nonius  to  the  beginning  of  each  degree 
of  the  theodolite,  and  if  the  last  division  of  the  no- 
nius always  terminates  precisely,  at  each  application, 
with  its  respective  degree,  then  the  divisions  are 
accurate. 

Cautions  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.    1.  Spread 
the  legs    that  support  the  theodolite  rather  wide, 
and  thrust  them  firmly  into  the  ground,  that  they 
may   neither  yield,  nor  give  unequally  during  the 
observation.      2.  Set    the    instmment    horizontah 
3.  Screw  the  ball  firmly  in  its  socket,  that,  in  turn- 
ing tlie  index,  the  theodolite  may  not  vary  from 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed.     4.  Where  ac- 
curacy is  required,  the  angles  should  always  be  taken 
twice  over,  oftener  where  great  accuracy  is  material, 
and  the  mean  of  the  observation  must  be  taken  for 
the  true  angle* 

To  measure  an  angle  with  the  theodolite.  Let 
AB,  ^C^  fig.  19,  plate  9,  represent  two  station 
lines ;  place  the  theodolite  over  the  angular  point, 
and  direct  the  fixed  sights  along  one  of  the  lines^ 
till  you  see  through  the  sights  the  mark  A ;  at  this 
screw  the  instrument  fast ;  then  turn  the  moveable 
index,  till  through  its  sights  you  see  the  other 
mark  C ;  then  the  degrees  cut  by  the  index  upon  the 
graduated  limb,  or  ring  of  the  instrument^  shew  the 
quantity  of  the  angle. 

The  fixed  sights  are  always  to  be  directed  to  the 
last  station,  and  those  on  the  index  to  the  next.  If 
the  beginning  of  the  degrees  are  towards  the  sur- 
veyor, when  the  fixed  sights  are*  directed  to  an  ob- 
ject, and  the  figured  or  N.  point  towards  him  in  Ax-* 
recting  the  index, .  then  that  end  of  the  index  to^ 
wards  the  surveyor  will  point  out  the  angle,  and 
the  south  end  of  the  needle  the  bearing ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  to  various  cases  that 
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may  occur  in  surveying,  will  be  evident  from  what 
we  shall  say  on  that  subject  in  the  courseof  this 
work. 

OF  THE   COMMON   PLAIN  TABLE,  ^^.  1,  plate  !?• 

The  tabular  part  of  this  instrument  is  usually 
made  of  two  well  seasoned  boards,  forming  a  paral* 
lelogram  of  about  15  inches  long,  and  12  inches 
broad ;  the  size  is  occasionally  varied  to  suit  the  in* 
tentions  of  the  operator. 

The  aforesaid  parallelogram  is  framed  with  a 
ledge  on  each  side  to  support  a  box  frame,  which 
frame  confines  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  keeps  it 
close  thereto;  the  frame  is  therefore  so  contrived, 
that  it  may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure, 
either  side  upwards*  Each  side  of  the  frame  is 
graduated ;  one  side  is  usually  divided  into  scales 
of  equal  parts,  for  drawing  lines  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  edges  of  the  table,  and  also  for 
more  conveniently  shifting  the  paper;  the  other 
face,  or  side  of  the  frame,  is  divided  into  36o%  from 
a  brass  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  in  order 
that  angles  may  be  measured  as  with  a  theodolite ; 
on  the  same  face  of  the  frame,  and  on  two  of  the 
edges,  are  graduated  180^;  the  centre  of  these 
degrees  is  exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
ends,  and  about  4^th  part  of  the  breadth  from  one 
of  the  sides. 

A  magnetic  needle  and  compass  box,  covered 
with  a  glass  and  spring  ring,  slides  in  a  dovetail  on 
the  under  side  of  the  table,  and  is  fixed  there  by  a 
finger  screw;  it  serves  to  point  out  the  direction,  and 
be  a  check  upon  the  sights. 

There  is  also  a  brass  index  somewhat  longer  than 
the  diagonal  of  the  table,  at  each  end  of  which  a  sight 
is  fixed ;  the  vertical  hair,  and  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  index,  are  in  the  same  plain ;  this  edge  is 
chamfered,  and  is  usually  called  the  fiducial  edge  of 
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the  index*     Scales  of  different  parts  in  an  inch  are 

usually  laid  down  on  one  side  ot  the  index. 

Under  the  table  is  a  sprang  to  fit  on  the  pm  of 

the  ball  and  socket,  by  which  it  is  placed  upon  a 

three  legged  staff. 

To  place  the  paper  on  the  table.  Take  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  will  cover  it,  and  wet  it  to  make  it  ex- 
pand, then  spread  it  flat  upon  the  table,  pressing 
down  the  frame  upon  the  edges  to  stretch  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  fixed  situation ;  when  the  paper  is  dry  it 
will  by  contracting  become  smooth  and  flat. 

To  shift  the  paper  on  a  plain  table.  When  the 
paper  on  the  table  is  full,  and  there  is  occasion  for 
more,  draw  a  line  in  any  manner  through  the  far* 
thest  point  of  the  last  station  line,  to  which  the  work 
can  be  conveniently  laid  down ;  then  take  off  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  fix  another  on  the  table ;  draw 
a  line  upon  it  in  a  part  most  convenient  for  the  rest 
of  the  work ;  then  fold,  or  cut  the  old  sheet  of 
paper  by  the  line  drawn  on  it,  apply  the  edge  to  the 
line  on  the  new  sheet,  and,  as  they  lie  in  that  posi* 
tion,  continue  the  last  station  line  upon  the  new 
paper,  placing  upon  it  the  rest  of  the  measures,  be- 
ginning where  the  old  sheet  left  off,  and  so  on  from 
sheet  to  sheet. 

To  fasten  all  the  sheets  of  paper  together,  and 
thus  form  one  rough  plan,  join  the  aforesaid  lines 
accurately  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  lines  were  transferred  from  the  old  sheets  to 
the  new  one.  But  if  the  joining  lines  upon  the 
old  and  new  sheets  have  not  the  same  inchnation  to 
the  side  of  the  table,  the  needle  will  not  point  to 
the  original  degree  when  the  table  is  rectified.  If 
the  needle  therefore  should  respect  the  same  degree 
of  the  compass,  the  easiest  way  of  drawing  the  line  in 
the  same  position  is  to  draw  them  both  parallel  to 
the  same  sides  of  the  table,  by  means  of  the  scales  of 
•qual  parts  on  the  two  sides. 
To  we  the  plain  table.  Fix  it  at  a  convenient  part 
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of  the  ground,  and  make  a  point  on  the  paper  t6  re« 
present  that  part  of  the  ground. 

Run  a  fine  steel  pin  or  needle  through  this  point 
into  the  table,  against  which  you  must  apply  the 
fiducial  edge  of  the  index,  moving  it  round  till  you 
perceive  some  remarkable  object,  or  mark  set  up  for 
that  purpose.  Then  draw  a  line  from  the  station 
point,  along  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index. 

Now  set  the  sights  to  another  mark,  or  object,  and 
draw  that  station  line,  and  s6  proceed  till  you  have 
obtained  as  many  angular  lines  as  are  necessary  from 
this  station. 

The  next  requisite,  is  the  measure  or  distance  from 
the  station  to  as  many  objects  as  may  be  necessary 
by  the  chain,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  offsets  to 
the  required  corners  or  crooked  parts  of  the  hedges; 
setting  off*  all  the  measures  upon  their  respective  lines 
upon  the  table. 

Now  remove  the  table  to  some  other  -station, 
whose  distance  from  the  foregoing  was  previously 
measured ;, then  lay  down  the  objects  which  ap- 
pear from  thence,  and  continue  these  operations  till 
your  work  is  finished,  measuring  such  lines  as  are 
necessary,  and  determining  as  many  as  you  can  by 
intersecting  lines  of  direction,  drawn  from  different 
stations. 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  the  be^t 
surveyors,  that  the  plain  table  is  not  an  instrument 
to  be  trusted  to  in  large  surveys,  or  on  hilly  situa* 
tions;  that  it  can  only  be  used  to  advantage  in  plan- 
ning the  ground  plot  of  buildings,  gardens,  or  a  few 
small  parcels  of  land  nearly  on  a  level. 

Mr.  Gardner^  whose  authority  as  a  surveyor  is  in- 
ferior to  no  one,  asserts,  that  the  plain  table  survey- 
ors, when  they  find  their  work  not  to  close  right,  do 
often  close  it  wrong,  not  only  to  save  time  and  la- 
bour, but  the  acknowledgement  of  an  error;  which 
they  are  not  sure  they  qan  amend. 

In  yneven  ground,  where  the  table  cannot  in  all 
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Stations  be  sM  borixontaU  or  uniformly  in  any  one 
place^  it  is  impossible  the  work  should  be  true  in  all 
parts. 

The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  paper  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  moisture  in  the  air,  is  a  source 
of  many  errors  in  plotting ;  for  between  a  dewy 
morning  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon,  there  is  a 
great  difierencc,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  al- 
lowed for  in  small  work,  but  cannot  be  remedied  in 
surveys  of  considerable  extent. 

OF   THE    IMPROVE©    PLAIN  TABLE,  ^^.  2^  plate  17. 

To  remedy  some  of  the  inconveniences,  and 
correct  some  of  the  errors  to  which  the  common 
plain  table  is  liable,  that  which  we  are  now  going 
to  describe  has  been  constructed.  It  is  usually 
called  Beighton^s  plain  tablcy  though  diftering  in 
many  respects  from  that  described  by  him  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

It  is  a  plain  board,  1 6  inches  square,  with  a  frame 
of  box  or  brass  round  the  edge,  for  the  purp)ose  of 
being  graduated.  On  the  sides,  A  B,  C  D,  are  two 
grooves  and  holdfasts  for  confining  firmly,  or  easily 
removing  the  paper ;  they  are  disengaged  by  turn* 
ing  the  screws  under  the  "table  from  the  right  to- 
wards the  left,  and  drawn  down  and  made  to  press 
on  the  paper  by  turning  the  screws  the  contrary 
way.  When  the  holdfasts  are  screwed  down,  their 
surface  is  even  with  that  of  the  table.  There  are 
two  pincers  under  the  table,  to  hold  that  part  of 
the  paper,  which  in  some  cases  lies  beyond  the 
table,  and  prevent  its  flapping  about  with  the  wind. 

The  compass  box  is  made  to  fit  either  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  fixed  by  two  screws,  and  does  not, 
when  fixed,  project  above  one  inch  and  an  half 
from  the  side  of  the  table. 

There  is  an  index  with  a  semicircle,  and  telescopic 
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sight,  £  F  G ;  it  is  sometimes  so  constructed,  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  parallel  rule.  The  figure 
renders  the  whole  so  evident,  that  a  greater  detail 
would  be  superfluous. 

The  papers,  or  charts  for  this  table,  are  to  be  either 
of  fine  thin  pasteboard,  fine  paper  pasted  on  cartridge 
paper,  or  two  papers  pasted  together,  cut  as  square 
as  possible,  and  of  such  a  length  that  they  may  slide 
in  easily,  *  between  the  upright  parts,  and  under  the 
flat  part  of  the  holders. 

^ny  one  of  these  charts  may  be  put  into  the  table 
at  any  of  the  four  sides,  be  fixed,  taken  out,  and 
changed  at  pleasure;  any  two  of  them  may  be  joined 
together  on  the  table,  by  making  each  of  them  meet 
exactly  at  the  middle,  whilst  near  one  half  of  each 
will  bang  over  the  sides  of  the  table ;  or,  by  doubling 
them  both  ways  through  the  middle,  four  of  them 
may  be  put  on  at  one  time  meeting  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  For  this  purpose,  each  chart  is  always 
to  be  crossed  through  the  middle ;  by  these  means 
the  great  trouble  and  inaccuracy  in  shifting  the  pa- 
pers is  removed. 

The  charts  thus  used  are  readily  laid  together  by 
corresponding  numbers  on  their  edges,  and  thus 
make  up  the  whole  map  in  one  view ;  and,  being  in 
squares,  are  portable,  easily  copied,  enlarged^  or 
contracted. 

The  line  of  sight  in  viewing  objects  may,  if  that 
method  be  preferred,  be  always  over  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  the  station  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
those  measured  on  the  land.  Underneath  the  table 
is  a  sprang  to  fit  on  the  socket  of  a  stafi;  with  paral- 
lel plates  and  adjusting  screws. 

Mr.  Searle  contrived  a  plain  table,  whose  size 
(which  renders  it  convenient,  while  it  multiplies 
every  error)  is  only  five  inches  square,  and  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  table  and  the  frame ;  the  fi^me, 
as  usual,  to  tighten  the  paper  observed  upon.     In 
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the  centre  of  the  tible  is  a  screw,  on  which  the  in- 
dex sight  turns ;  this  screw  is  tightened  after  taking 
an  observation. 
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In   proportion  as  science  advances,  we  find  our- 
selves standing  upon  higher  ground,  and  are  ena- 
bled to  see  further,  and  distinguish  objects  better 
than  those  that  went  before  us  :  thus  the  great  ad- 
vances in  dividing  of  instruments  have  rendered  ob- 
servers more  accurate,  and  more  attentive  to  the  ne- 
cessary adjustments  of  their  instruments.     Instru- 
ments are  not  now  considered  as  perfect,  unless  they 
are  so  constructed,  that  the  person  who  uses,  them 
may  either  correct,  or  allow  for  the  errors  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

Theodolites  with  telescopic  sights  are,  without 
doubt,  the  most  accurate,  commodious,  and  uni-^ 
versal  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  surve}ring, 
and  have  been  recommended  as  such  by  the  most 
expert  practitioners  and  best  writers  on  the  subject 
as  Gardiner^  Hammond^  Cunn,  Stone,  fFyld,  fVad^ 
dington,  &c. 

The  leading  requisites  in  a  good  theodolite  are, 
1.  That  the  parts  be  firmly  connected,  so  that  they 
may  always  preserve  the  same  figure.  2.  The  circles 
must  be  truly  centred  and  accurately  graduated. 
3.  The  extremity  of  the  line  of  sight  should  describe 
a  true  circle. 

Fig.  1,  plate  16,  represents  a  theodolite  of  the 
second  best  kind  ;  the  principal  parts  are,  1.  A  te- 
lescope and  its  level,  C,  C,  D.  2.  The  vertical 
arc,  B  B.  3r  The  horizontal  limb  and  compass, 
A  A.  4.  The  staff  with  its  parallel  plates,  £.  The 
limb  A  A  is  generally  made  about  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter.   • 

An  attentive  view  of  the  instrument,  or  drawing, 
compared  with  what  has  been  said  before^  will  shew 
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that  its  perfect  adjustment  consists  in  the  following 
particulars. 

I.  The  horizontal  circle  A  A  must  be  truly  level. 
2.  The  plain  of  the  vertical  circle  B  B  must  be  truly 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  3.  The  line  of 
sights  or  line  of  collimation,*  must  be  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  circles  on  which  the  telescope 
turns.  4,  The  level  must  be  parallel  to  the  line  of 
collimation. 

Of  the  telescope  C  C.  Telescopic  sights  not  only 
enable  the  operator  to  distinguish  objects  better, 
but  direct  the  sight  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  is  attainable  with  plain  sights ;  hence  also  wc 
can  make  use  of  much  finer  subdivisions.  The  te- 
lescope generally  applied  to  the  best  instruments^ 
is  of  theacl^romatic  kind^  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
field,  and  greater  degree  of  magnifying  power.  In 
the  focus  of  tbe  eye-glass  arc  two  very  fine  hairs, 
or  wires,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  whose  in- 
tersection is  in  the  plain  of  the  vertical  arc.  The 
ol^cct  glass  may  be  moved  to  different  distances 
from  the  eye-glasses,  by  turning  the  milled  nut  a, 
and  may  by  this  means  be  accommodated  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  and  the  distance  of  the  object. 
The  screws  for  moving  and  adjusting  the  cross  hairs 
are  sunk  a  little  within  the  eye  tube,  and  at  about 
one  inch  from  the  eye  end :  there  are  four  of  these 
screws,  two  of  which  are  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  at  right'  angles  to  the  other  two.  By 
easing  one  of  the  screws,  arid  tightening  the  op- 
posite one,  the  wire  connected  with  it  may  be 
moved  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  outside  of 
the  telescope  arc  two  metal  rings,  which  are 
ground  perfectly  true ;  these  rings  are  to  lay  on  the 
supporters  e,  e,  called  Y's,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
vertical  arc. 

♦  The  line  of  collimation  is  the  line  of  vision,  cut  by  the  inter- 
secting point  of  the  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope,  answering  to  tlie 
Yisual  line,  by  which  we  directly  point  at  objecti  with  plain  sights. 
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Of  the  vertical  arc  B  B.    This  arc  is  firmly  fixed 
to  a  long  axis  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plain 
of  the  arc.     This  axis  is  sustained  by,  and  move- 
able on  the  two  supporters,  which  are  fixed  firmly 
to  the   horizontal  plate :  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
vertical  arc  are  the  two  Vs,  for  holding  the  tele- 
scope ;    the  inner  sides  of  these  Y*s  are  so  framed, 
as  to  be  tangents   to  the  cylindric  rings  of  the  te- 
lescope, and  therefore  bear  only  on  one  part.     The 
telescope    is   confined  to   the  Vs    by   two   loops, 
which  turn  on  a  joint,  and  may  therefore  be  readily 
opened   and  turnpd  back,  when  the  two  pins  are 
taken  out. 

Ont  side  of  the  vertical  arc  is  graduated  to  every 
half  degree,  which  are  subdivided  to  every  minute 
of  a  degree  by  the  nonius.  It  is  numbered  each 
way  from  O  to  90%  towards  the  eye  end,  for  angles 
of  altitude,  from  O  to  50^  towards  the  object  end, 
for  angles  of  depression.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
vertical  arc  are  two  ranges  of  divisions,  the  lower- 
most for  taking  the  upright  height  of  timber  in 
lOOth  parts  of  the  distance  the  instrument  is  placed 
at  from  the  tree  at  the  time  of  observation.  The 
uppermost  circle  is  for  reducing  hypothenusal  lines 
to  horizontal,  or  to  shew  the  difference  between  the 
hypothenuse  and  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  al- 
ways supposing  the  hypothenuse  to  consist  of  100 
equal  parts  ;  consequently,  it  gives  by  inspection 
the  number  of  links  to  be  deducted  from  each 
chain's  length,  in  measuring  up  or  down  any 
ascent  or  descent,  in  "order  to  reduce  it  to  a  true 
horizontal  distance,  similar  to  those  on  Kings  qua- 
drant, p.  197* 

The  vertical  arc  is  cut  with  teeth,  or  a  rack,  and 
may  be  moved  regularly  and  with  ease,  by  turning 
the  milled  nut  b ;  there  is  sometimes  placed  about 
the  nonius  a  steady  pin,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed 
when  at  the  o,  or  zero  point  of  the  divisions. 
Of  the  compass.    The  compass  is  fixed  to  the 
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upper  horizontal  plate  ;  the  ring  of  the  compass  is 
divided  into  36o°,  which  are  numbered  in  a  direction- 
contrary  0  those  on  the  horizontal  limb.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  box  is  divided  into  four  parts^  or  quad- 
rants, each  of  which  is  subdivided  to  every  10  de- 
grees^ numbered  from  the  meridian,  or  north  and 
south  points  each  way  to  the  east  and  west  points. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hox  is  a  steel  pin  finely  pointed, 
on  which  is  placed  the  magnetic  needle ;  there  is  a 
wire  trigger  for  throwing  the  needle  off  its  point 
when  not  in  use. 

Of  the  horizontal  limb  A  A.  This  limb  consists  of 
two  plates,  one  moveable  on  the  other,  the  outside 
edge  of  the  upper  plate  is  chamfered,  to  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  degrees  on  the  lower.  The  upper  plate, 
together  with  the  ^ compass,  vertical  arc>  and  tele- 
scope, are  easily  turned  round  by  a  pinion  fixed 
to  the  screw  c ;  d  is  a  nut  for  fixing  the  index  to  any 
part  of  the  limb,  and  thereby  making  it  so  secure, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  moved  out  of  its 
place,  while  the  instrument  is  removed  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another.  The  horizontal  limb  is  divided  to 
half  degrees,  and  numbered  from  the  right  hand  to- 
wards the  left,  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  360;  the  divi- 
sions are  subdivided  by  the  nonius  scale  to  every 
minute  of  a  degree. 

On  the  upper  plate,  opposite  to  the  nonius,  are  a 
few  divisions  similar  to  those  on  the  vertical  arc, 
giving  the  100th  parts  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
trees,  buildings,  &c. 

The  whole  instrument  fits  on  the  conical  ferril  of 
a  strong  brass-headed  staff,  with  three  substantial 
wooden  leg^ ;  the  top,  or  head  of  the  staff,  consists 
of  two  brass  plates  E,  parallel  to  each  other;  four 
screws  pass  through  the  upper  plate,  and  rest  on  the 
lower  plate ;  by  the  action  of  these  screws  the  situa- 
tion of  the  plate  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  set  the  hori- 
zontal limb  truly  level,  or  in  a  plain  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  for  this  purpose,  a  strong  pin  is  fixed  ^ 
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the  underside  of  the  plate,  this  pin  is  conrtectod  with 
a  ball  that  fits  into  a  socket  in  th&  lower  plate ;  the 
axis  of  the  pin  and  ball  are  so  framed,  as  to  be  al^ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  plate^  and,  consequently^* 
to  the  horizontal  limb. 

To  adjust  the  theodolite.  As  so  much  of  surveying 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments,  it  is  ab-> . 
solutely  necessary  that  the  surveyor  should  be  very 
expert  in  their  ac^ustments,  without  which  he  cannot 
expect  the  instruments  will  properly  answer  the  pur- 
poses they  wdre  designed  for,  or  that  his  surveys  will 
have  the  requisite  exactness. 

The  necessary  adjustments  to  the  theodolite,  which 
we  have  just  described,  are,  !•  That  the  line  of 
sight,  or  collimation,  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
cylindric  rings  round  the  telescope,  and  which  lie  in 
the  Vs.  2.  That  the  level  be  parallel  to  this  line,  or 
the  axis  of  the  above-mentioned  rings.  3.  The  hori« 
zontal  limb  must  be  so  set,  that  when  the  vertical 
arc  is  at  zero,  or  o,  and  the  upper. part  raovod  rounds 
the  bubble  of  the  level  will  remain  in  the  middle  of 
the  open  space. 

Previous  to  the  adjustments,  place  the  instrument 
upon  the  staff,  and  set  the  legs  thereof  firmly  upon 
the  ground,  and  at  about  three  feet  from  each  other, 
so  that  the  telescope  may  be  at  a  proper  height^for 
the  eye,  and  that  two  of  the  screws  on  the  staff  that 
are  opposite  to  each  other  may  be  nearly  in  the  di-. 
lection  of  some  conspicuous  and  distant  object. 

To  adjust  the  line  of  collimation.  (bving  set  up 
the  theodolite  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  direction, 
direct  the  telescope  to  some  distant  object,  placing  it 
BO  that  the  horizontal  hair,  or  wire,  may  exactly 
coincide  with  some  well  defined  part  of  the  object  f 
turn  the  telescope,  that  is,  so  that  the  tube  of  the 
spirit  level  D  may  be  uppermost,  and  observe  whe-* 
uier  ike  horizontal  hair  still  coincides  with  the  ob* 
ject;  if  it  does,  the  hair  is  in  its  right  position ;  i£  - 
not,  correct  half  the  difference  by  moving  the  hair, 
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or  wire,  which  motion  is  effected  by  easing  one  of 
the  screws  in  the  eye  tube,  and  tightening  the  other; 
then  turn  the  telescope  round  to  its  former  position, 
with  the  tube  of  the  spirit  level  lowermost,  and  make 
the  hair  coincide  with  the  object,  by  moving  the  ver- 
tical arc;  reverse  the  telescope  again,  and  if  the  hair 
does  ndt  comcide  with  the  same  part  of  the  object, 
you  must  repeat  the  foregoing  operation,  till  in  both 
positions  it  perfectly  coincides  with  the  same  part  of 
the  object* 

The  precise  situation  of  the  horiaontal  hair  being 
thus  ascertained,  adjust  the  vertical  hair  in  the  same 
manner,  laying  it  tor  this  purpose  in  an  horizontal 
position :  the  spirit  tube  will,  daring  the  adjustment 
of  the  vertical  hair,  be  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
position.  When  the  two  wires  are  thus  adjusted, 
their  intersection  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  same 
point  of  the  object,  while  the  telescope  is  turned 
quite  round ;  and  the  hairs  are  not  properly  a^osted, 
till  this  is  eflfected. 

Adjustment  of  the  kveL  To  render  the  level  pa- 
rallel to  the  lineof  collimation,  place  the  vertical  arc 
over  one  pair  of  the  staff  screws,  then  raise  one  of 
the  screws,  and  depress  the  other,  till  the  bubble  of 
the  level  is  stationary  in  the  middle  of  the  glass ;  now 
take  the  telescope  out  of  the  Vs,  and  turn  it  end 
for  end,  that  is,  let  the  eye  end  lay  where  the  object 
end  was  placed ;  and  if,  when  in  this  situation,  the 
bubble  remains  in  the  middle  as  before,  the  level  is. 
well  adjusted  ;  if  it  does  not,  tliat  end  to  which  the 
bubble  runs  is  too  high ;  the  position  thereof  mast 
be  corrected  by  turning  with  a  screw-driver  one  or 
both  of  the  screws  which  pass  through  the  end  of  the 
tube,  till  the  bubble  has  moved  half  the  distance  it 
ought  to  come  to  reach  the  middle,  and  cause  it  to 
move  the  other  half  by  turning  the  staff  screws.  Re- 
turn the  telescope  to  its  former  position,  and  if  the 
imastments  have  been  well  made,  the  bubble  will 
C^Qiain  in  |he  mid{U&;  if  otherwise^  the  process  of 
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altering  the  level  and  the  staflf  screws,  with  the  re- 
versing, must  be  repeated,  till  it  bears  this  proof  of 
its  accuracy.  In  some  instruments  there  is  a  provi- 
sion  for  raising  or  lowering  the  Y^s  a  small  degree, 
in  order  more  conveniently  to  make  the  bubble  con- 
tinue in  its  place  when  the  vertical  arc  is  at  o,  and 
the  horizontal  limb  turn  round. 

To  adjust  the  level  of  the  horizontal  limb.  Place 
the  level  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  line  with  two  of  the 
staff  screws,  then  adjust  it,  or  cause  the  bubble  to 
become  stationary  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space  by 
means  of  these  screws.  Turn  the  horizontal  limb 
half  roand,  and  if  the  bubble  remains  in  the  middle 
as  before,  the  level  is  well  adjusted ;  if  not,  correct 
half  the  error  by  the  terews  at  the  end  of  the  level, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  staff  screws.  Now  return 
the  horizontal  limb  to  its  former  position,  and  if  it 
remains  in  the  middle,  the  errors  are  corrected ;  if 
not,  the  process  of  altering  must  be  pursued  till  the 
error  is  annihilated.  See  this  adjustment  in  the 
description  of  RamsdttCa  theodolite. 

When  the  bubble  is  adjusted,  the  horizontal 
limb  may  always  be  levelled  by  means  of  the  staff 
screws. 


or  THE  THEODOLITE,  AS  IMPROVED  BY  RAMSDEN, 

fg'  ^9  pl(ite  16. 

Among  the  improvements  the  intruments  of 
science  have  received  from  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  the 
perfection  with  which  he  has  constructed  them,  we 
are  to  rank  those  of  the  theodolite ;  in  the  present 
instance,  he  has  happily  combined  elegance  and 
neatness  of  form,  with  accuracy  of  construction ;  and 
tfie  surveyor  will  contemplate  with  pleasure  this  in- 
strument, and  the  various  methods  by  which  the 
parts  concur  to  give  the  most  accurate  result. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  instrument  are  however 
a2 
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SO  similar  to  the  foregoing,  that  a  description  thereof 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  described,  and  requires  less  detail 
here, 

F  F  represents  the  horizontal  limb,  of  six,  seven, 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  generally  of  seven 
inches,  so  called,  because  when  in  use,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  con- 
sists, like  the  former,  of  two  plates ;  the  ecjges  of 
these  two  are  chamfered,  so  that  the  divisioixs  and 
the  nonius  are  in  the  same  plain,  which  is  oblique  to 
the  plain  of  the  instrument.  The  limb  is  divided 
into  half  degrees,  and  subdivided  by  the  nonius  to 
every  minute;  it  is  numbered  to  360^^  from  the 
north  towards  the  east :  besides  these,  the  tangents 
to  100  of  the  radius  are  laid  down  thereon. 

The  upper  plate  is  moved  by  turning  the  pinion 
G :  on  this  plate  arc  placed,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  two  spirit  levels  for  adjusting  more  accurately 
the  horizontal  limb. 

NOP  is  a  solid  piece  fi(:t^d  on  the  upper  horizon- 
tal plate,  by  means  of  three  capstan  head  screws, 
passing  through  three  similar  screws.  By  the  action 
of  these,  the  vertical  arc  may  be  set  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  limb,  or  be  made  to  move  in  a  vertical 
plain.  On  this  solid  piece,  are  fixed  two  stout 
supports,  to  carry  the  axis  of  the  vertical  arc,  which 
arc  is  moveable  by  the  pinion  E.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  vertical  arc,  are  the  Y's  and  loops  to  support 
and  confine  the  telescope;  the  Y's  are  tangents  to 
the  cylindric  rings  of  the  telescope,  which  rin^sare 
turned,  and  then  ground  as  true  as  possible,  and  arc 
prevented  from  moving  backwards  or  forwards,  by 
means  of  two  shoulders.  The  telescope  is  achro^ 
niatic,  and  about .  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  or  the  distance 
of  the  object,  by  turning,  the  milled  nut  B.  The 
ivires  are  adjusted  by  the  screws  in  tlie  eye  tube  at 
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A.  Under  the  telescope  is  fixed  a  spirit  ievel  C,  the 
distance  of  whose  ends  from  the  telescope  may  be 
regulated  by  the  screws  c,  c. 

Beneath  the  horizontal  limb  there  is  a  second  or 

auxiliary  telescope,  1 1,  which  has  both  an  horizontal 

and  vertical  motion :  it  is  moved  horizontally  by  the 

milled  clip  screw  K,  and  when  directed  to  any  object, 

is  fixed  in  its  situation  by  another  clip  screw  L  ;  it 

moves  vertically  on  the  axis  ;  there  is  an  adjustment 

to  this  axis,  to  malce  the  line  of  collimationmove  in 

a  vertical  plain.     By  the  horizontal   motion,  this 

telescope  is  easily  set  to  what  is  called  the  backset 

stations  ;  the  under  telescope  kcepinsj  in  view  the 

back  object,  while  the  upper  one  is  directed  to  the 

fore  object.     Underneath  the  lower  telescope  is  a 

clip  to  fasten  occasionally  the  main  axis ;  this  clip  is 

tightened  by  the  finfjcr  screw  L,  and  when  tightened, 

a  small  motion  of  the  adjusting  screw  K  will  move 

the  telescope  a  few  degrees,  in  order  to  set  it  with 

great    accuracy.     Beneath   these  is   the   staff,    the 

nature  of  which  will    be  sufficiently  evident  from 

what  was  said  thereon  in  the  description  of  the  last 

theodolite,  or  by  insjiection  of  the  figure. 

To  adjust  the  levels  of  the  horizontal  plate.  1. 
Place  the  instrument  on  its  stafl^  with  the  legs  there- 
of at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  will  give 
the  instrument  a  firm  footing  on  the  ground.  2.  Set 
the  nonius  to  36o,  and  move  the  instrument  round, 
till  one  of  the  levels  is  either  in  a  right  line  with  two 
of  the  screws  of  the  parallel  plates,  or  elr.e  parallel 
to  such  a  line.  3.  By  means  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned screws,  cause  the  bubble  in  the  level  to  be- 
come stationary  in  the  middle  of  the  glass.  A.  Turn 
thfe  horizontal  limb  by  the  milled  nut  half  round,  or 
till  the  nonius  is  at  18o)  and  if  the  bubble  remains 
in  the  middle  as  before,  the  level  is  adjusted ;  if  it 
does  not,  correct  the  position  of  the  level,  by  turn- 
ing one  or  both  the  screws  which  pass  through  its 
ends,  till  the  bubble  has  moved  half  the  distance  it 
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ought  to  coDfie^  to  reach  the  middle,  and  cause  it  to 
move  the  other  half  by  turning  the  screws  of  the 
parallel  plates.  5.  Return  the  horizontal  limb  to  its 
former  position^  and  if  the  adjustments  have  been  ^ 
well  made,  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the  middle  ; 
if  otherwise,  the  process  of  altering  must  be  repeat* 
cd  till  it  bears  this  proof  of  accuracy.  6.  Now  re- 
gulate the  screws  of  the  staff  head,  so  that  the  bub- 
ble remain  in  the  middle  while  the  limb  is  turned 
quite  round.  7.  Adjust  the  othef  level  by  its  own 
proper  screws,  to  agree  with  that  already  adjusted. 

To  adjust  the  level  under  the  telescope.  !•  The 
horizontal  plate  being  levelled,  set  the  index  of  the 
nonius  of  the  verticals  arc  to  o,  pull  out  the  two  pins, 
and  open  the  loops  which  confine  the  telescope.  2. 
Adjust  the  bubble  by  its  own  screws.  3.  Reverse  the 
level,  so  that  its  right  hand  end  may  now  be  placed 
to  the  left ;  if  the  bubble  continues  to  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  glass  it  is  in  its  right  position ;  if  not, 
correct  one  half  of  the  error  by  the  capstan  screws 
under  the  plate,  and  the  other  half  by  the  screws 
under  the  level.  4.  Reverse  the  level,  and  correct, 
if  there  is  any  occasion,  continuing  the  operation  till 
the  error  vanishes,  and  the  bubble  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle in  both  positions. 

To  adjust  the  line  of  collimation.  1 .  Direct  the  te- 
lescope, so  th^t  the  horizontal  wire  may  coincide  with 
some  well  defined  part  of  a  remote  object.  2.  Turn 
the  telescope,  so  that  the  bubble  may  be  uppermost ; 
if  the  wire  does  not  coincide  with  the  same  part  of  the 
object  as  before,  correct  half  the  difference  by  mov- 
ing the  vertical  circle,  and  the  other  half  by  moving 
the  wire,  which  is  effected  by  the  screws  in  the  eye 
tube  of  the  telescope;  and  so  on  repeatedly,  till  the 
difference  wholly  disappears.  Lastly,  adjust  the 
vertical  wire  in  the  same  manner ;  \vhen  the  two 
wires  are  properly  adjusted,  their  intersection  will 
coincide  exactly  with  the  same  point  of  an  object^ 
while  the  telescope  is  turned  quite  round. 


(     ^31     ) 


VAKIATIONS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEODOLITES 
WITH   TELESCOriC   SIGHTS. 

To  accommodate  those  who  may  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  price  of  the  foregoing  instruments^  others  have 
been  made  with  less  work,  in  order  to  be  afforded  at 
a  lower  price ;  one  of  these  is  represented  at/zg*.  5, 
plait  15.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure,  that  the  differ- 
ence consists  principally  in  the  solidity  of  the  parts, 
and  in  there  being  no  rack«work  to  give  motion  to 
the  vertical  arc,  and  horizontal  limb.  The  mode  of 
using  it  is  the  same  with  the  other,  and  the  adjust- 
ment for  the  line  of  collimation,  and  the  level  under 
the  telescope,  is  p«*fectly  similar  to  the  same  adjust- 
ments in  the  instraments  already  described;  a  further 
description  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

A  larger  kind  is  also  made  with  or  without  rack- 
work,  similar  to^^.  1,  plate  l6« 

A  small  one,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  was 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Beiff.  Martin^  in  which  the 
telescope,  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  level,  has 
no  vertical  motion,  but  the  horizontal  motion  is  given 
by  a  pinion  ;'and  it  may  be  turned  into  a  vertical  po- 
sition to  take  angles  of  altitudes  or  depressions.  The 
divisions  by  the  nonius  are  to  five  minutes. 

I 

THE    FOLLOWING   ACCOUNT   OF  THEODOLrTES    IS 
ADDED   BY  THE   EDITOR. 

It  generally  happens,  that  the  observer  hi^s  occa- 
sion to  take  the  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  at  the 
same  time,  by  portable  as  well  as  by  larger  theodo- 
lites; the  following  is,  therefore,  recommended  as  the 
most  completeand  portable  instrument  hitherto  made, 
and  is  in  truth  almost  the  best  theodolite  in  minia- 
ture. Its  construction  renders*  it  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  those  before  described.  It  is  the 
one  that  the  late  author  alluded  to  in  a  note  of 
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*  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  but  had  not  time  tm 
describe  it^. 

Fig.  7j  plate  14,  is  a  representation  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  graduated  limb  and  index  plate  A^  A, 
are  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  move  by  rack 
and  pinion  B  ;  it  reads  off  by  means  of  the  nonius 
to  three  minutes  of  a  degree.  If  the  observer  should 
not  object  to  very  fine  divisions,  it  may  be  to  two 
minutes  of  a  degree.  The  achromatic  telescope  C, 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  contains  a  small 
spirit  bubble  at  C,  partly  sunk  into  the  tube ;  it 
turns  upon  a  long  axis,  and  is  moved  very  accurately 
by  rack  and  pinion  on  the  arc  at  D.  This  arc  is 
necessarily  of  a  short  length,  but  admits  about  45 
de:jrees  motion  on  each  side  of  O,  for  altitudes  or 
depressions.  The  staff,  which  from  one  piece  opens 
into  a  tripod,  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  has 
the  parallel  plates  of  adjustment  at  the  top.  A  small 
screw  from  these  screws  into  a  socket  under  the  limb 
A,  and  by  an  external  rim  of  metal,  the  horizontal 
motion  only  of  the  theodolite  is  produced,  when  the 
plates  are  properly  set  by  the  screws.  The  telescope 
rests  upon  a  cradle,  and  by  opening  the  two  semicir- 
cles a,  dy  It  may  be  reversed,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
spirit  level,  or  prove  its  truth  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescopci  The  acljustments  of  this  little  instrument, 
being  in  all  respects  similar  to,  and  made  as  in  those 
just  described,  they  will  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
and  quite  unnecessary  to  rcjieat  liere. 

The  instrument,  exclusive  of  its  staff,  packs  into 
a  pocket  mahogany  case,  of  6  inches  in  length,  4-J; 
inches  in  breadth,  and  3^  inches  in  depth. 

In  surveys  of  very  great  extent  and  importance, 
or  in  great  trigonometrical  operations,  a  larger  in- 
strument is  required,  in  order  that  the  subdivisions 
may  be  greater  in  number,  or  the  angle  taken  more 
accurately,  to  five,  two,  or  even  one  second  of  a  de-^ 
gree.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested,  but  I  do 
not  at  present  sec  any  better  principle  to  adopt  than 
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that  of  the  great  one  by  Mr.  Ramsden  hereafter  to 
be  described.     A  proportionate  reduction  of  its  "size, 
as  well  as  simplifying  its  machinery  and  movements, 
Decessary  only  for  the  grand  purpose  that  it  was  ap<- 
plied  to,  would  accommodate  the  practitioner  with 
as  complete  an  instrument  as  he  could  desire.     The 
diameter  of  the  horizontal  circle  I  would  recommend 
to  be  from  about  15  to  20  inches,  and  the  other  parts 
in  proportion.     The  price,  according  to  the  work- 
manship, would  be  from  about  6o  to   120  guineas, 
stand,  cases,  &c.  included. 

In  the  preceding  impression  of  tins  work*  the  in- 
genious  author,  now  deceased,  made  the  frontispiece 
piate  a  representation  of  a  new  theodolite  of  his  own 
contrivance,  the  adjustments  of  which  bethought  to 
be  more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other,  and  annexed 
the  description  and  mode  of  its  adjustments  to  his 
preface.  Future  trials,  however,  on  his  own  part,  as 
well  ^as  by  the  hands  of  others,  gave  me  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  answerable  to  the  intended 
improvements ;  although  more  complicated  and 
costly  than  that  represented  on  Jig.  2,  plate  l6,  yet 
it  was  less  susceptible  of  accuracy,  and  not  so  simple 
and  easy  in  the  adjustments;  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  proper  to  dispense  with  it  here,  and  substi- 
tute a  short  description  of  the  largest,  most  accurate^^ 
and  elegant  theodolite  ever  made. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  acquaint  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  theodolite  is  a  kind  of  general  an- 
gular instrument,  not  useful  merely  to  ascertain  an- 
gles for  the  surveyor,  but  also  for  many  purposes  in 
practical  astronomy,  and  other  sciences  that  have  tri- 
gonometry as  their  fundamental  basis.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  a  course  of 
trigonometrical  operations  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  in  order  to  determine  with  precision  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Royal  Observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris.  The  late  General  Roy  was  deputed  as  the 
chief  manager  in  this  country,    A  very  accurate  theo- 
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dolite  to  take  angles,  and  other  indtraments,  were 
essentially  necessary  ;  and  the  General  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  best  articles  and  assistance  that 
were  ever  afforded  in  any  mathematical  undertaking 
whatever. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  book  gives  a  general  view 
0f  the  theodolite ;  the  reader  must  not  expect  from 
this  a  complete  representation  of  all  the  minuter 
parts.  In  the  GeneraFs  account  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions i  containing  '26  quarto  pages,  and  six 
large  plates,  replete  with  explanatory  figures,  he  con- 
fined himself  only  to  the  describing  of  the  principal 
parts;  and  the  limits  of  this  work  will  only  admit  of 
a  summary  description  to  convey  some  idea  of  its 
plan  j  and  to  shew  the  ingenious  operator  the  superior 
utility  and  accuracy  of  the  instrument.  If  a  further 
and  more  particular  knowledge  be  desired^  it  will  be 
best  obtained  by  a  reference  to  page  135,  vol.  80  of 
the  Transactions  before  cited.  AA  a  brass  circle 
three  feet  diameter;  B  the  principal,  or  transit 
Hchromatic  telescope  of  36  inches  focal  length,  and 
2-i-  inches  aperture,  admitting  its  adjustment  by  in- 
version on  its  supports,  as  peribrmed  by  the  transits 
in  fixed  observatories  ;  C  a  small  lantborn  fixed  to 
an  horizontal  bar  for  giving  light  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  upon  an  illuminator  that  reflects  lighton  the 
wire  in  nocturnal  observations ;  D  a  semicircle  of  six 
inches  radius,  'attached  to  the  axis  of  the  transit. 
Each  degree  being  divided  into  two  parts,  or  30^,  and 
one  revolution  of  the  micrometer  head  moving  the 
wire  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at  a  three  minutes : 
therefore  10  revolutions  produce  30^  which  are 
shewn  by  a  scale  of  10  notches  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  each  notch  corresponding 
to  three  minutes,  or  180  seconds,  and  the  head 
being  divided  into  three  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  12  parts;  therefore  12  parts  is  equal  to  five 
seconds.  When  the  angles  of  altitude  and  depres- 
aion  to  be  determined,  are  very  small,  they  are  mea- 
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sured  by  the  motion  of  an  horizontal  wire  in  the 
£)CU8  of  tlie  eye-glass  of  the  telescope  at  41.  Two 
spirit  levels  are  used  to  this  telescope  ;  one  to  level 
the  axis,  making  the  long  oonical  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment truly  vertical^  not  shewn  in  the  plate,  and  the 
other  level  £  is  suspended  on  a  rod  attached 
to  the  telescope,  and  serves  to  make  it  horizontal 
when  vertical  angles  are  to  be  taken.  The  vertical 
bar  F,  extending  across  the  top  of  the  axis,  is  sup*' 
ported  by  two  braces  G  G  that  come  from  the  cone^ 
^d  above  the  plain  of  the  instrument. 

The  great  divided  circle  is  attached  by  10  brass 
conical  tubes,  or  radii,  to  a  large  vertical  conical 
axis  Hi  of  24  inches  in  height^  called  the  exterior 
axis.  Within  the  base  of  this  hollow  axis,  a  cast 
steel  collar  is  strongly  driven  ;  and  on  its  top  is  in- 
serted a  thick  bell-metal  plate,  with  sloping  cheeks^ 
which  by  means  of  five  screws  can  be  raised  or  de« 
pressed  a  little. 

The  instrument  rests  on  three  feet,  one  of  whidi 
is  shewn  at  I,  united  at  the  centre  by  a  strong  round 
plate  of  bell-metal,  upon  which  rests  another  vertical 
hollow  cone,  ^oiug  into  the  other,  H,  and  is  called 
the  interior  axis ;  a  cast  steel  pivot  in  its  top,  with 
sloping  cheeks,  passes  through  the  bell-metal  plate 
at  the  top  of  the  exterior  axis,  being  ground  to  fit  one 
another.  The  belUmetal  base  of  this  interior  axis  is 
also  ground  to  fit  the  steel  collar  of  that  without  it* 
When  put  together,  the  circle  is  to  be  lifted  up  by 
laying  hold  of  its  radii,  and  the  exterior  placed  upon 
the  interior  axis,  the  cheeks  at  top,  adjusted  to  their 
proper  bearings,  will  then  turn  round  smoothly  and 
steadily^t  and  free  from  any  central  shake ;  the  great 
circle,  exterior  axis,  and  upper  telescope,  therefore, 
are  moveable,  independent  of  the  lower  parts. 

The  feet  of  the  mahogany  stand  K,  form  a  square 
of  about  three  feet  four  inches  at  bottom,  and  by  the 
separation  of  the  legs,  make  an  octagon  at  the  top 
of  the  first  plain ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing,  nine  inches  in  diameter.     On  tlic  top  of  this 
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lies  another  mahogany  octagonal  plain,  of  rather 
grekter  dimensions  than  the  former,  with  a  circular 
curb  about  4  an  inch  within  the  plain  of  its  sides. 
This  hath  in  its  centre  an  open  conical  brass  socket, 
three  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  on  four  of  its  opposite 
sides  there  are  fixed  four  screws,  acting  against  pieces 
of  brass  on  the  top  of  the  stand.  Tiie  plain,  with 
every  thing  upon  it,  may,  therefore,  be  moved  in  four 
opposite  directions,  until  the  plummet  L,  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  staUon  points  underneath,  in 
order  to  level  the  stand.  The  third  or  upjiermost 
plain  of  mahogany  is  part  of  the  instrument,  being 
connected  by  screws,  and  carrying  the  handles  where- 
by it  is  lifted  up  for  use.  In  the  middle  of  this  bot- 
tom to  the  instrument  there  is  another  conical  brass 
socket,  4  inches  in  diameter,  that  turns  easily  on 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  octagon  underneath.  In 
the  cover  of  this  socket  is  an  hole  concentric  to  the 
instrument,  to  admit  the  thread  or  wire  to  pass, 
which  suspends  the  plummet  at  L.  There  is  a  small 
box  with  a  winch  handle  at  M,  that  serves  occasion- 
ally to  raise  or  lower  the  plummet.  To  the  three 
feet  there  are  screws,  such  as  at  N,  for  levelling  the 
instrument ;  and  also  three  blocks  of  box  wood,  and 
three  brass  conical  rollers  under  the  feet  screws, 
fixed  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  mahogany,  to  give 
the  whole  a  perfectly  easy  motion ;  O,  O,  O,  are 
three  of  the  four  screws  attached  to  the  octagonal 
plain,  for  accurately  centering  the  instrument  by  the 
plummet.  P  and  Q  represent  two  positions  of 
screws  to  give  a  circular  motion  to  the  entire  ma- 
chine,  but  these  having  been  found  to  act  by  jerks, 
from  the  great  weight,  another  apparatus,*Or  clamp, 
see  Jig.  'h^  was  adjusted,  attached  to  the  curbs, 
consisting  of  a  brass  cock  fixed  to,  and  projecting 
from  the  curb  of  the  instrument ;  the  cock  being 
acted  upon  by  two  screws  working  in  opposite 
directions,  and  which  are  clamped  to  the  curb  of 
the  octagon. 
The  curb  upon  which  the  feet  of  the  instrument 
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rest,  carries  the  mahogany  balustrade  RR,  fitted  to 
receive  a  mahogany  cover,  that  guards  ,the  whole  in- 
strument. In  this  cover  are  four  small  openinors,  one 
for  each  of  the  vertical  microscopes  S,  S,  one  for  the 
clamp  of  the  circle,  and  one  for  the  socket  of  the 
Hookes  joint.  This  cover  secures  the  circles  and  its 
cones  from  dirt,  and  serves  conveniently  for  laying 
any  thing  upon,  that  may  be  wanted  near  at  hand  ; 
and  particularly  lanthorns  used  at  night,  ^or  reading 
off  the  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument. 

There  is  a  lower  telescope  T,  lying  exactly  under 
the  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  directed  through 
one  of  the  openings  on  the  balustrade,  and  used  only 
for  terrestrial  objects,  requires  but  a  smaU  elevation, 
and  has  an  axis  of  17  inches  in  length,  supported  by 
the  braces  attached  to  the  feet.  It  is  moved  by  rack- 
work,  by  turning  the  pinion  at  V.  There  is  a  small 
horizontal  motion  that  can  be  given  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  axis  of  the  end  of  this  telescope.  The  whole 
instrument  being  nicely  levelled,  the  upper  telescope, 
at  zero,  and  likewise  on  its  object,  the  lower  tekscope 
by  help  of  this  adjustment  is  brought  accurately  to 
the  same  object,  from  the  point  of  commencements 
from  which  the  angles  are  to  be  measured. 

There  arc  thretj  flat  arms,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented at  U,  fixed  by  screws  to  the  edge  of  the  bell- 
metal  plate.  These  arms  are  also  braced  to  the  feet 
of  the  instrument,  rising  as  they  project  outwards 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  going 
beyond  it  about  l^-inch.  One  arm,  lying  directly 
over  one  of  the  feet,  is  that  to  which  is  attacheci 
wheels  and  screws  moved  by  Hooke's  joint ^  not  seen 
in  the  figure,  and  also  a  clamp  to  the  circle.  It  is 
tliis  that  produces  the  accuYate  motion  of  the  circle. 
The  other  two  arms,  one  of  which  also  lies  over  a 
foot,  an4  the  other  directly  opposite  to  it,  become 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  having  their  extremities 
terminated  on  a  kind  of  blunted  triangular  figure, 
forming  the  bases  of  pedestals,  whereon  stand  tho 
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vertical  microgcopes  S,  S.  The  arms^  brftces^  base^ 
&c.  are  eveiy  where  pierced,  in  order  to  lessen 
Weight  without  diminishing  strength. 

The  angles  are  not  read  off  in  this  instrument  by 
a  nonius  as  common  to  others,  but  with  microscopes, 
which  form  the  most  essential  part  of  the  in* 
strument.  But  a  short  account  of  them  can  be  given 
here,  an  adequate  idea  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Philosophical  Transaction^^  page  145 
and  149.  That  horizontal  microscope  for  the  ver- 
tical angles  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  two 
vertical  ones  S,  S,  are  used  for  reading  off  the  divi- 
sions on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  immediately 
under  them.  Each  microscope  contains  two  slides, 
one  over  the  other,  their  contiguous  surfaces  in  the 
foci  of  the  eye  glasses.  The  upper  one  is  a  very 
thin  brass  )»late ;  at  its  lower  surface  is  attached  a 
fixed  wire,  having  no  other  motion  than  what  is  ne^ 
cessary  for  adjustment,  by  the  left  hand  screw  to  its 
proper  dot,  as  hereafter  to  be  explained.  The  other 
slide  is  of  steel,  of  one  entire  piece,  directly  under  the 
former,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  permit  a  microme- 
ter screw  of  about  72  threads  in  an  inch  to  be  formed 
of  it.  To  its  upper  snrftce  is  fixed  the  immoveable 
wire,  which  clianges  its  place  by  the  motion  of  the 
micrometer  head.  This^head  is  divided  into  60  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  represents  one  second  or  angular 
motion  of  the  telescope.  This  steel  slide  is  attached 
by  a  chain  to  the  spring  of  a  watch  coiled  up  within 
a  small  barrel  adjiccnt  to  it  in  the  frame.  By  this 
Bo  time  whatever  is  lost,  the  smallest  motion  of  the 
head  being  instantly  shewn  bv  a  proportionable 
motion  of  the  wire  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 

Each  microscope  is  supported  between  its  pillars^ 
and  can  be  a  little  raised  or  depressed  in  respect  to 
the  plain  of  the  circle  by  two  levers.  By  this  mo- 
tion distinctness  is  obtained  of  the  wires,  and  by  the 
motion  of  the  proper  screw  of  the  object  lens,  which 
follows  that  given  to  the  whole  microscope,  the  scale 
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is  SO  adjusted,  that  15  revolutions  of  the  head  shall 
move  the  wire  over  15^  or  one  grand  division  <yf  the 
Kmb,  equal  to  QOO"^,  each  degree  on  the  oircle  beiv^ 
only  divided  into  four  parts.     To  effect  this,  at  the 
same  time  the  fixed  wire  must  bisect  the  dot  on  a 
gold  tongue,  the  moveable  wine  must  also  bisect  the 
dot  at  160^  on  the  limb  as  well  as  a  first  notch  in  the 
magnified  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate.     In  this 
adjustment  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  at* 
tended  to,   viz.  that  sixty  on  the  micrometer  head 
should  stand  nearly  vertical,  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
seen  ;  a  few  seconds  of  inclitiation  are  of  no  conse* 
quence,  because  the  dart  or  index  being  brought  to 
that  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  always  te* 
main  there,  any  derangement  of  the  instrument  ex- 
cepted.    But  if,  when  the  wires  coincide  with  their 
respective  dots,  and  the  first  notch  6o  on  the  micro* 
meter  head  should  happen  to  be  underneath,  or  so 
far  from  the  vertex  side  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty, 
then  the  gold  tongue   is  to  be  moved  a  little  by 
capstan  head  screws,  which  act  against  each  other 
on  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  axis.     Thus,  by 
repeated  trials  the  purpose  will  be  effected,  viz.  the 
6a,  to  which  the  dart,  is  to  be  set,  will  stand  in  a 
place  easily  seen.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  cacti 
microscope  will  give  just  goO  seconds  for  the  run  of 
13  minutes ;  without  loss  of  time  this  cannot  be 
done:  besides,  twoobservers  will  adjust  the  micro- 
scopes differently.     After  several  trials  of  the  runs  in 
measuring  15  miuqte^  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
limb,  one  microscope  gave  896",  while  the  other 
gave  at  a  medium  QOl";  in  a  year  afterwards,  the 
former  gave  gO(f\  while  the  latter  gave  894'".  These 
differences  were  allowed  for  in  the  estimation  of 
angles  for  computation. 

The  gold  tongue  mentioned  is  extremely  thin,  and 
goes  close  to  the  surface  of  the  circle.  This  contri- 
vance of  a  tongue  with  a  dot  was  to  guard  against 
any  error  from  any  accidental  motion  given  to  the 
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insthitneat  between  tbe  observations,  and  if  any^  it 
immediately  detected  tbem*  Tbis  was  also  a  severe 
check  upon  the  divisions  of  the  instrument.  Gene-^ 
ral  Rot/  observes,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  two  ob« 
servers,  reading  off  with  tbe  opposite  microscopes, 
diSer  more  than  half  a  second  from  each  other  at  the 
first  reading ;  and  judges,  that  in  favourable  weather 
for  repeating  the  observation  with  the  telescope,  a 
wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  measure  of  the 
angles  may  be  obtained^* 

For  tbe  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  the  100  Jeet 
steel  chaifij  portable  scaffold^  tripod  ladder ^  common 
ftag-s  taffy  tripod  for  white  light  s^  portable  cranes  <§t. 
tbe  reader  will  see  the  account  of  in  tbe  Transactions 
before  cited.  The  horizontal  angles  taken  by  the 
instrument  as  regukted  by  the  General,  since  de- 
ceased, are  to  the  tenth  of  a  second. 

*  The  weight  of  the  whole  instrument  was  about  200  pounds, 
and  tlie  price,  as  I  have  been  infonnedy  about  350  guineas.  By 
the  completion  of  the  nteasurenicnts  and  the  necessary  calcula- 
tions, the  difference  of  the  two  meridians  made  9'  20",  as  before 
fixed  by  Dr  Ma$helyne. 

A  second  instrument  has  since  been  made,  and  is  now  using 
by  CoL  IViUiatnSf  Capt.  Miuige^  and  Mr.  Dalbt/f  from  whose 
skill  and  ingenuity  it  is  expected  a  very  accurate  survey  of  this 
country  will  be  made.*  In  this  instrument,  the  great  circle  is 
divided  to  10  minutes,  improvements  made  in  the  microscopes, 
&c.  by  Mr.  Ramsden.    See  Plulosophical  Transactions  for  1795. 

*  A  separate  and  complete  account  of  this  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales  haj^  been  recently  published  by 
CoL  Mudge  and  Mr.  Dalby,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1799--1S11. 
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DESCRIPTION,  USE, 

AND   METHOD   OF    ADJUSTING 

HADLEY^S  QUADRANT.* 


"  At  the  appointed  time,  when  it  pleased  the 
Suprenae  Dispenser  of  every  good  gift  to  restore 
light  to  a  bewildered  world,  and  more  particularly  to 
manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  wovks,  he  opened  the  glorious 
scene  with  the  revival  of  sound  astronomy.**  This 
observation  of  an  excellent  philosopher  and  phy* 
sician  -f*  is  verified  in  every  instance  of  the  progress 
of  science ;  in  each  of  which  we  may  trace  some  of 
the  steps  of  that  vast  plan  of  Divine  Providence  to 
whicli  all  thing^  are  converging,  namely,  the  bring- 
ing all  his  creatures  to  a  state  of  truth,  goodness,  and 
consequent  happiness ;  an  end  worthy  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  bemgs,  and  which  we  may  perceive  to 
be  gradually  effecting^  by  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge,  the  diffiision  of  liberty,  and  the  removal  of 
error,  that  truth  and  virtue  may  at  last  shine  forth 
in  all  the  beauty  of  their  native  colours. 

It  is  thus  that  the  discovery  of  the  compass  gave 
rise  to  the  present  art  of  navigation ;  and  when  this 
art  grew  of  more  importance  to  mankind.  Divine 
Providence  blessed  them  with  the  invention  of  Had^ 
kjfs  Quadrant 9  and  in  our  own  day  and  in  our  own 
time  has  further  improved  both  it  and  the  art  of 
navigation,  by  the  present  method  of  finding  the 
longitude,  which  enables  the  mariner  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  his  situation  on  the  unvaried  face  of 
the  ocean. 

*  This  account  of  Hadley's  (juadrant,  &c.  is  extracted  from 
a  small  tract  I  published  thereon  sometime  since,  8vo.    . 
f  Sir  John  rringle's  Six  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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Hadlqr's  quadrant  or  sextant  is  the  only  known 
instrument,  on  which  the  mariner  can  depend  for 
determining  with  accuracy  and  precision  his  latitude 
and  longitude.  It  is  to  the  use  of  this  instrument 
that  navigation  is  indebted  for  the  very' great  and 
rapid  advances  it  has  made  within  these  few  years* 
It  is  easy  to  manage,  and  of  extensive  use,  requiring 
no  peculiar  steadiness  of  hand,  nor  any  such  fixed 
basis  as  is  necessary  to  other  astronqmical  instru- 
ments* It  is  not  the  science  of  navigation  only 
which  is  indebted  to  this  instrument,  but  its  uses 
are  so  extensive  in  astronomy,  that  it  may,  accom- 
panied with  an  arti6cial  horizon,  with  propriety  be 
called  a  portable  observatory ^  and  in  this  work  we 
shall  exemplify  its  applic?fction  to  surveying. 

.  Mankind  are  ever  desirous  of  knowing  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  any  peculiar  or  useful  discovery; 
it  is  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a  reward  to  merit. 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing the  information ;  the  reactive  claims  of  the 
inventors  are  easily  decided*  The  first  thought 
originated  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hookey  it  was 
completed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  and  published  by 
Mr.  Hadlejf. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  manifest  supe- 
riority of  this  instrument  over  those  that  were  in  use 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  sailors  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  it,  and 
lay  aside  their  imperfect  and  inaccurate  instruments; 
so  great  is  the  difficult^to  remove  prejudice,  and 
emancipate  the  mind  frdfn  the  slavery  of  opinion. 

No  instrument  has  undergone,  since  the  original 
invention,  more  changes  than  the  quadrant  of  Hadr 
leu ;  of  the  various  alterations,  many  have  had  no 
better  foundation  than  the  oopceit  ^nd  caprice  of 
the  makers,  who,  by  these  attempts,  haye  often  ren- 
dered the  instrument  more  complicated  in  construc- 
tion and  more  difficult  in  use,  than  it  was  in  its 
•riginal  state. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  under  this  bead  to  eoume* 
rate  all  tlie  advantages  of  this  instrument ;  but  bare^ 
\y  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  those  essential  proper* 
ties  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  instrument 
of  the  kind^  and  rank  it  among  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  navigation* 

It  is  an  essential  property  of  this  instrument,  de* 
rived  from  the  laws  of  refleetiony  that  half  degrees 
on  the  arc  answer  to  whole  ones  in  the  angles  mea* 
sured ;  hence  an  octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  eir^ 
clc,  or  45  degrees  ou  the  arc,  serves  to  measure  QO 
degrees ;  and  sextants  will  measure  an  angular  dis- 
tance of  120  degrees,  though  the  arc  of  the  instru- 
ment is  no  more  than  6o  degrees.*     It  is  from  this 
property  that  foreigners  term  that  instrument,  an 
octant,  which  we  usually  call  a  quadrant,  and  which 
in  effect  it  is.    The  proper^  reduces  indeed  consi* 
derably  the  bulk  of  the  instrument ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  calls  for  the  utmost  aocuracy  in  the  divisions, 
as  every  error  on  the  arc  is  doubled  in  the  obser- 
vation. 

Another  essential,  and  indeed  an  invaluable  pro- 
perty of  this  instrument,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
peculiarly  advantageous  in  marine  observations,  is, 
that  it  does  not  require  any  peculiar  steadiness  of 
the  hand,  nor  is  liable  to  be  distorbed  by  the  ship*s 
motion ;  for,  provided  the  mariner  can  see  distinctly 
the  two  objects  in  the  field  of  his  instrument,  no 
motion,  nor  vacillation  of  the  ship,  will  hinder  his 
observation. 

Thirdly,  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable  are  easily 
discovered,  and  readily  rectified,  while  tbe  applicar 
tion  and  use  of  it  is  facile  and  plain. 
The  principal  requisites  in  a  good  sextant  or  quad- 

*  For  a  coDcise  explanation  of  the  theory,  Ac.  see  mv  pam* 
phleC  w  this  ioiinuQCBt,  avo.  1806.    M»n. 

Ad  y 
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Yant,  are,  1«  That  it  be  strong,  and  so  constructed 
as  not  to  bend  across  the  plain.  2.  That  it  be  accu* 
lately  divided.  3.  That  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses 
be  peifectty  plain  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
4.  That  the  index  turn  upon  a  long  axis.  d.  That 
the  motion  be  free  and  easy  in  every  part,  and  yet 
without  the  least  shake  or  jerk. 

DESCRIFnON  OF   HADIEY's   ftUADRANT. 

Fig.  I  y  plate  19,  represents  a  quadrant,  oroctant, 
of  the  common  construction.  I'he  following  parts 
are  those  which  require  the  particular  attention  of 
the  observer. 

L         BC  the  arc. 

II.  AD  the  index,  ab  the  nonius  scale. 

III.  E  the  index-glass. 

IV.  F  the  fore  horizon-glass. 

V.  G  the  back  horizon-glass. 

VI.  K  the  dark  glasses  or  screens. 

VII.  H  I  the  vanes  or  sights. 

VIII.  The  arc  BC  is  called  the  limb  or  qua* 
drantal  arc;  the  arc  cd  lying  from  o, 
towards  the  right  is  called  the  arc  of 
excess. 

OF  THE   QUADRANT. 

The  quadrant  consists  of  an  arc  B  C,  firmly  at- 
tached to  two  radii,  or  bars,  AB,  AC,  which  are 
strengthened  and  bound  together  by  the  two  braces 

LM. 

Of  the  inde.V"  Thfe  index  D  is  a  flat  bar  of  brass, 
that  turns  on  the  centre  of  the  octant ;  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  index  there  is  an  oblong  opening,  to  one 
side  of  this  opening  a  nonius  scale  is  fixed  to  sub« 
divide  the  divisions  of  the  arc;  at  the  bottom  or 
end  of  the  index  there  is  a  piece  of  brass,  which 
bends  under"  the  arc,  carrying  a  spring  to  make  the 
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nonius  scale  lie  close  to  the  divisions ;  it  is  alsofbiw 
nisbed  with  a  screw  to  fix  the  index  in  any  desired 
position. 

The  best  instruments  have  an  adjusting  screw  fit* 
ted  to  the  index,  that  it  may  be  moved  more  slowly, 
and  with  greater  regularity  and  accuracy  than  by  the 
hand.  It  is  proper  however  to  observe,  that  the 
index  must  be  previously  fixed  near  its  right  position 
by  the  above-mentioned  screw,  before  the  adjusting 
screw  is  put  in  motion.     See  B  C,  jig.  A. 

The  circular  arcs  on  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  are 
drawn  from  the  centre  on  which  the  index  turns: 
the  smallest  eccentricity  in  the  axis  of  the  index 
would  be  productive  of  considerable  errors. 

The  position  of  the  index  on  the  arc,  after  an  ob-^ 
servation,  ]x>ints  out  the  number  of  degrees  and  mi* 
nutes  contained  in  the  observed  angle. 

Of  the  mdex-glasi  £•  Upon  the  index,  and  near. 
its  axis,  is  fixed  a  plain  speculum,  or  mirror  of  glass, 
quicksilvered.  It  is  set  in  a  brass  frame,  and  is^^ 
placed  so  that  the  face  of  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plain  of  the  instrumeitt ;  this  mirror  being  fixed  to 
the  index,  moves  along  with  it,  and  has  its  direction 
changed  by  the  motion  thereof. 

This  glass  is  designed  to  receive  the  image  of  the 
sun,  or  any  other  object,  and  reflect  it  upon  either 
of  the  two  horizon  glasses  F  and  G,  accordmg  to 
the  nature  of  the  observation. 

The  brass  frame  with  the  glass  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
dex by  the  screw  C ;  the  other  screw  serves  to  replace 
it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  if  by  any  accident  it 
has  been  deranged,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  index  glass  is  often  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  silvered,  the  other  black,  with  a  small  screen  ia 
front.  A  single  black  surface  has  indeed  some  ad- 
vantages ;  but  if  the  glasses  be  well  selected,  there 
is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  error,  from  a 
want  of  parallelism ;  more  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
sttrfiM:e8  not  being  flat. 
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Of  the  horizon  glasses  F,  G.  On  the  radius  A  B 
of  the  octant,  are  two  small  speculums.  llie  sur- 
face of  the  upper  one  is  parallel  to  the  index  glass^ 
when  the  counting  division  of  the  index  is  at  o,  on 
the  arc ;  but  the  surface  of  the  lower  one  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  index  glass^  when  the  index  is  at  o  de« 
grees  on  the  arc ;  these  mirrors  receive  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  object  from  the  index  glas9>  and 
transmit  them  to  the  observer*s  eye. 

The  horizon  glasses  are  not  entirely  quicksilvered:, 
the  upper  one  F,  is  only  silvered  on  its  lower  part^ 
or  that  half  next  the  quadrant,  the  other  half  being 
transparent^  and  the  back  part  of  the  frame  is  cut 
away,  that  nothing  may  impede  the  sight  through 
tlie  unsilvered  part  of  the  glass.  The  edge  of  the 
foil  of  this  glass  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument,  and  ought  to  be  very  sharp,  and  without 
ft  flaw. 

The  other  horizon  glass  G,  is  silvered  at  both 
•nds;  in  the  middle  there  is  a  transparent  slit, 
through  which  the  horizon,  or  other  object,  may 
be  seen. 

Each  of  these  glasses  is  set  in  a  brass  frame,  to 
which  there  is  an  axis ;  this  axis  passes  through  the 
wood-work)  and  is  fitted  to  a  lever  on  the  under  side 
of  the  quadrant ;  by  this  lever  the  glass  may  be 
turned  a  few  degrees  on  its  axis,  in  order  to  set  it 
parallel  to  the  index  glass.  The  lever  has  a  con-> 
trivance  to  turn  it  slowly,  and  a  button  to  fix  it.  To 
set  the  glasses  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
quadrant,  there  are  two  sunk  screws,  one  before  and 
one  behind  each  glass ;  these  screws  pass  through 
the  plate,  on  which  the  frame  is  fixed,  into  another 
plate,  so  that  by  loosening  one,  and  tightening  the 
other  of  these  screws,  the  direction  of  the  frame, 
with  its  mirror,  may  be  altered,  and  thus  be  set 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 
'  Of  the  shades  J  or  dark  glasses,  K.  There  lire  two 
red  or  dark  glasses,  and  one  green  one ;  they  are 
' I 
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ased  to  prevent  the  bright  rays  of  the  ton^  or  tht 
glare  of  the  moon,  from  hurting  the  eye  at  the  time 
of  observation.  They  are  each  of  them  set  in  a 
brass  frame,  which  tarns  on  a  centre,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  separately,  or  tog^her,  as  the  bright-^ 
ness  of  the  sun  may  require.  The^green  glass  may 
be  used  ^Iso  alone,  if  the  sun  be  very  faint ;  it  is 
also  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  moon^  and  in 
ascertaining  her  distance  from  a  fixed  star. 

When  these  glasses  are  used  for  the  fore  observa« 
tion,  they  are  fixed  as  at  K  in^^.  \  ;  when  used  for 
the  back  observation,  they  are  removed  to  N. 

Clf  the  two  sight  vanes  H,  I.  Each  of  these  vanes 
is  a  perforated  piece  of  brass,  designed  to  direct  the 
sight  parallel  to  the  plah^  of  the  quadrant.  That 
which  is  fixed  at  I,  is  used  for  the  fore,  the  other  for 
the  back  observation. 

The  vane  I  has  two  holes,  one  exactly  at  the  height 
of  the  quicksilvered  edge  of  the  horizon  glas^,  th^ 
other  somewhat  higher,  to  direct  the  sight  to  the 
middle  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  mirror,  for 
those  objects  which  are  bright  enough  to  be  reflected 
from  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  mirror. 

Of  the  divisions  on  the  Hmb  of  the  quadrant ^  and 
of  the  nonius  on  the  index.  For  a  description  of 
these  divisions,  see  page  122. 

Directions  to  hold  the  instrument.  It  is  recom-* 
mended  to  support  the  weight  of  the  instrument  by 
the  right  hand,  and  reserve  the  leffc  to  govern  the  in* 
dex.  Place  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  against  the 
edge  of  the  quadrant,  under  the  swelling  part  on 
which  the  fore  sight  I  stands,  extending  the  fingers 
across  the  back  of  the  quadrant,  so  as  to  lay  hold  on 
the  opposite  edge,  placing  the  fore  finger  above,  and 
the  other  fingers  below  the  swelling  part,  or  near  the 
fore  horizon  glass  ;  thus  you  may  support  the  instru* 
ment  conveniently,  in  a  vertical  position,  by  the 
right  hand  only ;  by  resting  the  thumb  of  the  left 
band  against  the  side,  or  the  fingers  against  tht 
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middle  bar^  you  may  move  the  index  gradually 
either  way. 

In  the  back  observation,  the  instrument  should 
be  supported  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  index  be 
governed  by  the  rights 

Of  the  axis  of  vision,  or  line  of  sight.  Of  the  two 
objects  which  are  made  to  coincide  by  this  instru- 
ment, the  one  is  seen  directly  by  a  ray  passing 
through,  the  other,  by  a  ray  reflected  from,  the 
same  point  of  the  horizon  glass  to  the  eye.  This  ray 
is  called  the  visual  ray ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
merely  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  hori-» 
son  glass  to  the  eye-hole  of  the  sight  vane,  it  is 
called  the  axis  of  vision. 

The  axis  of  a  tube,  or  telescope,  used  to  direct 
the  sight,  is  also  called  the  axis  of  vision. 

The  quadrant,  if  it  be  held  as  before  directed,  may 
be  easily  turned  round  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  thus  nearly  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  vision ;  thus  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  will  pass 
through  the  two  ol>jects  when  an  observation  is 
made,  a  circumstance  absolutely  necessary,  and 
which  is  more  readily  effected  when  the  instrument 
is  furnished  with  a  telescope ;  within  the  telescope 
are  two  parallel  wires,  which  by  turning  the  eye  glass 
tube  may  be  brought  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 

3uadrant,  so  that  by  bringing  the  object  to  the  mid« 
le  between  them,  you  are  certain  of  having  the  axis 
of  vision  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  quadrant. 

OF  THE   NECESSARY  ADJUSTMENTS. 

It  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Hadley*s  quadrant, 
that  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable  are  easily  detected, 
and  soon  rectified ;  the  observer  may,  therefore,  if 
he  will  be  attentive,  always  put  his  instrument  in  a 
state  fit  for  accurate  observation*.  The  importance 
of  this  instrument  to  navigation  is  self-evident ;  yet 
|niic|i  of  this  importance  depends  on  the  accuracy 
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with  which  it  is  made,  and  the  necessaiy  attention  of 

the  observer;  and  one  would  hardly  think  it  possible 

that  any  observer  would,  to  save  the  trifling  sum  of 

one  or  two  guineas,  prefer  an  imperfect  instrument 

to  one  that  was  rightly  constructed  and  accurately 

made ;  or  that  any  consideration  should  induce  him 

to  neglect  the  adjustments  of  an  instrument,  00 

whose  truth  he  is 'so  highly  interested.    But  such  is 

the  nature  of  man!  he  is  too  apt  to  be  lavish  on  bau« 

bles^  and  penurious  in  matters  of  consequence ;  ao* 

tive  about  trifles,  indolent  where  his  welfare  and  hap* 

piness  are  concerned.    Tlic  adjustments  for  the  fere 

observation  are,  t.  To  set  the  fore  horizon  glass  pa* 

rallel  to  the  index  glass ;  this  adjustment  is  of  the 

utmost  importance,  and  should  always  be  made  pre* 

vious  to  actual  observation.     The  second  is,  to  see 

that  the  plane  of  this  glass  is  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  quadrant.     3*  To  see  that  the  inder 

glass  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 

To  adjust  the  fore  horizon  glass.    This  rectifica* 

tion  is  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  it  is  usual  to 

speak  of  it,  as  if  it  included  all  the  rest,  and  to  call  it 

ADJUSTING    THE    INSTRUMENT.      It    is    SO    tO    place 

the  horizon  glass,  that  the  index  may  shew  upon  the 
arc  the  true  angle  between  the  objects :  for  this  pur* 
pose,  set  the  index  line  of  the  nonius  exactly  against 
o  on  the  limb,  and  fix  it  there  by  the  screw  at  the  un* 
der  side.  Now  look  through  the  sight  I  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  or  some  very  distant  well-defined  small 
object.  The  edge  of  the  sea  will  be  seen  directly 
through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  glass,  but  by  re* 
^  flection  in  the  silvered  part.  If  the  horizon  in  the 
silvered  part  exactly  meets,  and  forms  one  continued 
line  with  that  seen  through  the  unsilvered  part,  then 
is  the  instrument  said  to  be  adjusted^  and  the  horizoa 
glass  to  be  parallel  to  the  index  glass.  But  if  the  ho. 
rizons  do  not  coincide,  then  loosen  the  milled  nut 
on  the  under  side  of  the  quadrant^  and  turn  the  ho^ 
rizon  glass  on  its  axis,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  le* 
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ver,  till  yoQ  have  made  them  perfectly  coincide ; 
then  fix  the  lever  firmly  in  the  situation  thus  oh* 
tained^  by  tightening  the  milled  nut.  This  adjust- 
ment ought  to  be  repeated  before  and  after  every  as* 
tronomicai  observation. 

So  important  is  this  rectification,  that  experienced 
observers,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  very 
Accurate,  will  not  be  content  with  the  preceding  mode 
of  adjustment,  but  adopt  another  method,  which  is 
usually  called  finding  the  index  error ;  a  method  pre- 
ferable to  the  foregoing  both  for  ease  and  accuracy. 

Tojind  the  index  error.  Instead  of  fixing  the  in* 
dex  ato,  and  moving  the  horizon  glass,  till  the  image 
of  a  distant  object  coincides  with  the  same  object  seen 
dirtctiv;  let  the  horizon  glass  retnainfixed^  and  move 
the  index  till  the  image  and  object  coincide ;  then  ob- 
serve whether  the  index  division  on  the  nonius  agrees 
with  the  o  line  on  the  arc ;  if  it  does  not,  the  num- 
ber by  which  they  difier  is  a  quantity  to  be  added  to 
the  observation,  if  the  index  line  is  beyond  the  o  on 
the  limb ;  but  if  the  index  line  of  the  nonius  stands 
between  O  and  90  degrees,  then  this  error  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  observation.* 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  part  of  the 
arc  beyond  o,  towards  the  right  hand,  is  called  the 
arc  of  excess ;  and  that  the  nonius,  \vhen  at  that  part, 
must  be  read  the  contrary  way,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  you  may  read  them  off  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  their  complement  to  20  min.  will  be  the  real 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  to  be  added  to  the 
observation. 

To  make  the  index  glass  and  fore  horizon  glass  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.    Though 

*  This  adjastment  may  be  made  more  accurately,  or  the  error 
better  found,  by  using  the  sun  instead  of  the  horizon ;  but  this 
method  requires  another  set  of  dark  glasses,  to  darken  the  direct 
rays  o£  the  sun ;  such  a  set  is  applied  to  the  best  instruments, 
and  this  method  of  adjustment  is  explained  in  the  following  de- 
•criptioii  of  the  sextant* 
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these  adjustments  zte  neither  so  necessary  nor  iiii« 
portant  as  the  preceding  one ;  yet,  as  after  being 
oiioe  ])erfbrnied,  they  do  not  require  to  be  repeat^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  as  they  add  to  the  accu- 
racy of  observation,  they  ooght  not  to  be  neglected  ; 
and  further,  a  knowledge  of  them  enables  the  ma* 
riner  to  examine  and  form  a  proper  judgment  of  hi* 
instrament. 

To  adjust  the  index  glass.  This  adjnstment  con- 
sists in  setting  the  plane  of  the  index  glass  perpendi« 
colar  to  that  of  the  instrument. 

Method  1 .  By  means  of  the  two  adjusting  tools, 
repr^ented  at  Jig.  2  and  3,  which  are  two  wooden 
frames,  with  two  lines  on  each,  exactly  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  bottom. 

Plate  the  quadrant  in  an  horizontal  position  on  a 
table,  put  the  index  about  the  middle  of  the  arc,  turn 
back  the  dark  glasses,  place  one  of  the  above-men- 
tipned  tools  near  one  end  of  the  arc,  the  other  at  the 
opposite  end,  the  side  with  the  lines  towards  the  in« 
dex  glass;  then  look  down  the  index  glass,  directing 
the  ^ight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  you 
will  see  one  of  the  tools  by  direct  vision,  tlie  other 
by  reflection  in  the  mirror ;  by  moving  the  index  a 
little,  they  may  be  brought  exactly  together.  If  the 
lines  coincide,  the  mirror  is  rightly  fixed ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  restored  to  its  proper  situation  by  loosening 
the  screw  c,  and  tightening  the  screw  d ;  or  vice 
versa,  by  tightening  the  screw  c,  and  releasing  the 
screw  d. 

Method  2.  Hold  the  quadrant  in  an  horizontal 
position,  with  the  index  glass  close  to  the  eye ;  look 
nearly  in  a  right  line  down  the  glass,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  may  see  the  arc  of  the  quadrant 
by  direct  view  and  by  reflection  at  the  same  time. 
If  they  join  in  one  direct  line,  and  the  arc  seen  by 
reflection  forms  an  exact  plane  with  the  arc  seen  by 
direct  view^  the  glass  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
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the  quadrant ;  if  not,  the  error  must  be  rectified  by 
altering  the  position  of  the  screws  behind  the  frame, 
as  directed  above. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  fore  horizon  glass  be per^ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  Having 
adjusted  the  index  and  horizon  glasses  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  directions,  set  the  index  division  of  the 
nonius  exactly  against  o  on  the  limb ;  hold  the  plane 
of  the  quadrant  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  observe 
the  image  of  any  distant  object  at  land,  or  at  sea  the 
horizon  itself;  if  the  image  of  the  horizon  at  the 
edge  of  the  silvered  part  coincide  with  the  object  seen 
directly,  the  glass  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument.  If  it  fall  above  or  below,  it  must  be  ad- 
justed. If  the  image  seen  'by  reflection  be  higher 
•  than  the  object  itself  seen  directly,  release  the  fore 
screw  and  tighten  the  back  screw ;  and,  vice  versOj 
if  the  ipiage  seen  by  reflection  be  lower,  release  the 
back  screw  and  screw  up  the  fore  one ;  and  thus  pro-* 
ceed  till  both  are  of  an  equal  height,  and  that  by 
moving  the  index  you  can  make  the  image  and  the 
object  appear  as  one. 

Or,  adjust  the  fore  horizon  glass  as  directed  in 
page  TAg  ;  then  incline  the  quadrant  on  one  side  as 
much  as  possible,  provided  the  horizon  continues  to 
be  seen  in  both  parts  of  the  glass.  If,  when  the  in* 
strument  is  thus  inclined,  the  edge  of  the  sea  con- 
tinues to  form  one  unbroken  line,  the  quadrant  is 
peifectly  adjusted  ;  but  if  the  reflected  horizon  be 
separated  from  that  seen  by  direct  vision,  the  specu- 
lum is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  quad- 
rant. And  if  the  observer  is  inclined  to  the  right, 
with  the  face  of  die  quadrant  upwards,  and  the  re* 
fleeted  sea  appears  higher  than  the  real  sea,  you  must 
slacken  the  screw  before  the  horizon  glass,  and 
tighten  that  which  is  behind  it ;  but  if  the  reflected 
sea  appears  lower,  the  contrary  must  be  performed. 

Care  must  be  always  taken  in  these  adjustments  to 
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loosen  one  screw  before  the  other  is  screwed  up,  and 
to  leave  the  adjusting  screws  tight,  or  so  as  to  draw 
with  a  moderate  force  against  each  other. 

This  adjustment  may  be  also  made  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  star ;  in  this  case  the  quadrant  may  be  held 
in  a  vertical  position ;,  if  the  image  seen  by  reflection 
appears  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  object  seen  directly, 
then  the  glass  must  be  adjusted  as  before  by  the  two 
screws. 

OF  THE  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  THE  BACK  OBSERVATION. 

-  The  back  observation  is  so  called,  because  the  back 
is  turned  upon  one  of  the  two  objects  whose  angular 
distance  is  tp  be  measured. 

The  adjustmei\t  consists  in  making  the  reflected 
image  of  the  object  behind  the  observer  coincide  with 
another  seen  directly  before  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  index  division  of  the  nonius  is  directly 
iagainst  the  o  division  of  the  arc. 

The  method,  therefore,  of  adjustfng  it  consists  in 
measuring  the  distance  of  two  objects  nearly  180  de- 
grees apart  from  each  other;  the  arc  passing  through 
each  object  must  be  measured  in  both  its  parts,  and 
if  the  sum  of  the  parts  be  360  degrees,  the  speculuma 
iare  adjusted ;  but,  if  not,  the  axis  of  the.honzon  glass 
must  be  moved  till  this  sum  is  obtained. 

Set  the  index  as  far  behind  o  as  twice  the  dip*  of 
the  horizon  amounts  to ;  then  look  at  the  horizon 
through  the  slit  near  6,  and  at  the  same  time  the  op- 
posite edge  of  the  sea  will  appear  by  reflection  in- 
verted, or  upside  down.  By  moving  the  lever  of  the 
axis,  if  necessary,  the  edges  may  be  made  to  coincide, 
and  the  quadrant  is  adjusted. 

There  is  but  one  position  in  which  the  quadrant 
can  be  held  with  the  limb  downwards,  without  caus- 

*  This  IB  accordiDg  to  tlie  height  of  the  observer^A  eye  above 
the  sea.    See  RobaiwnU  Navigation,  or  Matka^'t  Navigaiian. 
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{ng  the  reflected  horizon  to  cross  the  part  seen  by 
direct  vision. 

If^  on  trial,  this  position  be  found  to  be  that  in 
tvhich  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  i^  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  no  farther  adjustment  is  necessary  than 
the  fore-mentioned  one ;  but  if  the  horizons  cross 
each  other  when  the  quadrant  is  held  upright,  ob- 
serve which  part  of  the  reflected  horizon  is  lowest. 

If  the  right-hand  part  be  lowest,  the  sunk  screw 
which  is  before  the  horizon  glass  must  be  tightened 
after  slackening  that  which  is  behind  the  glass ;  but 
if  the  right  hand  is  highest,  the  contrary  must  be 

Crformed ;  this  adjustment  is,  however^  of  much 
is  importance  than  the  preceding,  as  it  does  not  89 
much  aflect  the  angle  measured. 

INCX)NV£NI£NCES   AND   INACCURACIES    OF  THE   BACK 
OBSERVATION. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  back  observation  is 
to  be  used  are,  when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
is  to  be  taken,  and  the  fore  horizon  is  broken  by  ad* 
jacent  shores ;  or  when  the  angular  distance  between 
the  moon  and  sun,  or  a  star,  exceeds  gO  degrees,  and 
is  required  to  be  measured  for  obtaining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea :  but  there  are  objections  to  its  use  in 
both  cases ;  for  if  a  known  land  lie  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  or  southward  of  a  ship^  the  latitude  may  be 
known  from  its  bearing  and  distance,  without  having 
recourse  to  observation :  and  again,  if  the  distance  of 
the  land  in  miles  exceed  the  number  of  minutes  in 
the  dip,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  coasting  along 
an  open  shore,  the  horizon  will  not  he  broken,  and 
the  fore  observation  may  be  used ;  and  lastly,  if  the 
land  be  too  near  to  use  the  fore  observation,  its  ex- 
treme points  will  in  general  be  so  far  asunder^  as  to 
prevent  the  adjustment,  by  taking  away  the  back  ho- 
rizon. In  the  case  of  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies^  tjbe  very  great  accu« 
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jacy  required  in  these  observations,  makes  it  a  matter 
of  importance  that  the  adjustments  should  be  well 
made,  and  frequently  examined  into.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  the  dip  is  varied  by  the  pitching  and  rolling 
of  the  ship ;  and  this  variation,  which  is  perceptible 
in  the  measuring  altitude  by  the  fore  observation,  is 
doubled  in  the  adjustment  for  the  back  observation, 
and  amounts  to  several  minutes.  It  is  likewise  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  in  a  ship  under  way,  to  hold  the 
quadrant  for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  the  two  ho« 
rizons  do  not  cross  each  other,  and  in  the  night  the 
edge  of  the  sea  cannot  be  accurately  distinguished. 
All  these  circumstances  concur  to  render  the  adjust^ 
ment  uncertain  ;  the  fore  observation  is  sulgect  to 
none  of  these  inconveniences.* 


DESCRIPTION,  USE, 

AND  METHOD  OF  ADJUSTING 

HADXEY'S  SEXTANT. 


As  the  taking  the  angular  distances  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  or  a  star,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
accurate  methods  of  discovering  the  longitude,  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  arc  of  the  octant  to  the  sixtlx 
part  of  a  circle ;  but  as  the  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  longitude  must,  be  made  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  the  framing  of  the  instrument  was  alsoal* 
tered,  that  it  might  be  rendered  more  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  this  important  problem.  Hence  arose  the 
present  construction  of  the  sextant,  in  the  description 
of  which,  it  is  presumed  that  the  foregoing  pages  have 
been  read,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  same  observations. 

^  Nicholson's  Navigator's  A^sistaDt. 
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Sextants  are  mostly  executed  (some  trifling  varta^ 
ttons  excepted)  on  two  plans ;  in  the  one,  all  the  ad- 
justments  are  left  to  the  observer ;  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  examine  and  rectify  every  part  of  his  in- 
atniment  This  mode  is  founded  on  this  general 
principle^  that  the  parts  of  no  instrument  *can  be  so 
fixed  as  to  remain  accurately  in  the  same  position 
they  had  when  first  put  out  of  the  maker's  hands ; 
And  that  therefore  the  principal  parts  should  be  made 
moveable,  that  their  jk^sitions  may  be  examined  and 
rectified  from  time  to  time  by  the  observer. 
.  In  the  second  construction,  the  principal  adjust- 
ment, or  that  of  the  horizon  glass  for  the  index  error, 
ia  rejected;  and  this  injection  is  grounded  upon  two 
reasons: 

1.  That  from  the  nature  of  the  adjustment  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  sextant  will  alter  even  during 
the  time  of  an  observation,  without  any  apparent 
cause  whatever,  or  without  being  sensible  at  what 
period  of  the  observation  such  alteration  took  place, 
and  consequently  the  observer  is  unable  to  allow  for 
the  error  of  adjustment. 

2.  That  this  adjustment  is  not  in  itself  suflficientlv 
exact,  it  being  im})ossible  to  adjust  a  sextant  with 
the  same  accuracy  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
of  an  object,  as  by  the.contactof  the.  limbs  thereof? 
and  hence  experienced  and  accurate  obiiervers  have 
always  directed  the  index  error  to  be  found  and  al- 
lowed for,  which  renders  the  adjustment  to  the  hori- 
zon glass  in  this  direction  useless  ?  for  it  is  easy  to 
place  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  index  glass,  when  the 
instrument  is  made,  and  then  to  fix  xijirmly  in  that 
position  by  screws.  The  utility  of  thisr  method  is 
confirmed  by  experience  :  many  sextants,  whose  in- 
dices  had  been  determined  previous  to  their  being 
carried  out  to  India,  have  been  found  to  remain  the 
same  at  their  return. 

Notwithstanding  the  probable  certainty  of  the  ho- 
rizon glass  remaining  permanently  in  its  situation^ 
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title  observer  ought  from  time  to  time  to  examine  the 
index  error  of  liis  instrument,  to  see  if  it  remains  the 
same ;  or  make  the  proper  allowances  for  it,  if  any 
alteration  should  have  taken  place. 

One  material  point  in  the  formation  of  a  j^extant  is 
so  to  construct  it,  that  it  may  support  its  own  weight, 
and  not  be  liable  to  bend  by  any  inclination  of  the 
plane  of  the  instrument,  as  every  iSexure  would  alter 
the  relative  position  of  the  mirrors,  on  which  the 
determination  of  an  angle  depends. 

Besides  the  errors  now  mentioned,  to  which  the 
sextant  or  quadrant,  &c.  is  liable,  there  is  another 
which  seems  inseparable  from  the  construction  and 
materials  of  the  instrument,  and  have  been  noticed  by 
several  skilful  observers.  It  arises  from  the  bending 
and  elasticity  of  the  index,  and  the  resistance  it  meets 
with  in  turning  round  its  centre. 

To  obviate  this  error,  let  the  observer  be  careful 
always  to  finish  his  observations,  by  moving  the  index 
in  the  same  direction  which  was  used  in  setting  it  to 
O  for  adjusting,  or  in  finding  the  index  error. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  is  indeed  indifferent; 
but  as  the  common  practice  in  observing  is  to  finish 
the  observations  by  a  motion  of  the  index  in  that  di- 
rection which  increases  the  angle,  that  is,  in  the  fore 
observation  from  O  towards  96,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  observer  would  acjopt  it  as  a  general  rule,  to 
finish  the  motion  of  the  index,  by  pushing  it  from 
him,  or  turning  the  screw  in  that  direction  which 
carries  it  farther  from  him.  By  finishing  the  motion  of 
the  index,  we  mean  that  the  last  motion  of  the  in- 
dex should  he  for  some  minutes  of  a  degree  at  least 
in  the  required  direction. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE    SEXTANT. 

Fig.  4,  plate  IQ,  represents  the  best  sextant  of 
brass^  so  framed,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  bend.  The 
arc  AA^  is  divided  into  120°^  each  degree  is  divided 
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into  three  parts^  or  20  minutes,  which  are  again  sub* 
divided  by  the  nonius  into  every  half  minute^  or  30 
seconds :  see  tlie  nature  of  the  nonius,  and  the  gene- 
ral rule  For  estimating  the  value  thereof,  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  these  Essays.  Every  second  division 
or  minute  on  the  nonius,  is  cut  longer  than  the  in-* 
termediate  ones.  The  nonius  is  numbered  at  every 
fifth  of  these  longer  divisions,  from  the  right  towards 
the  left,  with  5,  10,  15,  and  20,  the  first  division  to- 
wards the  right  hand  being  to  be  considered  as  tlie 
index  division.  I A  the  radius  of  the  sextant  is  now 
generally 'made  about  8  or  10  inches,  and  the  arc 
A  A  is  best  of  silver. 

In  order  to  observe  with  accuracy,  and  make  the 
Images  come  precisely  in  contact,  an  adjusting  screw 
B  is  added  to  the  index,  which  may  be  moved  with 
greater  accuracy  than  it  can  by  hand ;  but  this  screw 
does  not  act  until  the  index  is  fixed  by  the  finger 
screw  C.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  force  the  ad- 
justing screw  when  it  arrives  at  either  extremity  of 
its  adjustment.  *When  the  index  is  to  be  moved  any 
considerable  quantity,  the  screw  C  at  the  back  of  the 
sextant  must  be  loosened ;  but  when  the  index  is 
brought  nearly  to  the  division  required,  this  back 
screw  should  be  tightened,  and  then  the  index  may 
be  moved  gradually  by  the  adjusting  screw.  A  small 
ilhade  is  sometimes  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  index 
where  the  nonius  is  divided,  this  being  covered  with 
white  paper,  reflects  the  light  strongly  upon  tlie 
divisions. 

There  are  four  tinged  glasses  at  D,  each  of  which 
is  set  in  a  sejjarate  frame  turning  on  a  centre  :  they 
ere  used  to  screen  and  save  the  eye  from  the  bright-- 
ness  of  the  solar  image,  and  the  glare  of  the  moon, 
and  may  be  used  separately,  or  together,  as  occasion 
requires. 

There  are  three  more  such  glasses  placed  behind 
the  horizon  dass  at  E^  to  weaken  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  moon.  wWa  they  are  viewqd  directly  througK 
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the  horizon  glass.  The  paler  glass  is  sometimes 
used  'ia  observing  altitudes  at  sea^  to  take  off  the 
strong  glare  of  the  horizon. 

The  frame  of  the  index  glass  I,  is  firmly  fixed'  by 
t  strong  cock  to  the  centre  plate  of  the  index.  The 
horizon  glass  F,  is  fixed  on  a  frame  that  turns  on  th« 
axes  or  pivots,  which  move  in  an  exterior  frame  :  the 
holes  in  which  the  pivots  move  may  be  tightened  by 
four  screws  in  the  exterior  frame  ;  G  is  a  screw  by 
which  the  horizon  glass  may  be  set  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  instrument ;  should  this  screw  be- 
come loose,  or  move  too  easy,  it  may  be  easily  tight- 
ened by  turning  the  capstan  headed  screw  H,  which 
is  on  one  side  the  socket,  through  which  the  stem  of 
the  finger  screw  passes. 

The  sextant  is  furnished  with  a  plain  tube,^^.  7, 
without  any  glasses ;  and  to  render  the  objects  still ' 
more  distinct,  it  has  also  two  achromatic  telescopes, 
ont^  Jig.  5,  shewing  the  objects  6rect,  or  in  their  na* 
tural  position;  the  longer  owe, Jig.  6,  shews  them  in- 
verted. It  has  a  large  field  of  view,  and  other  ad- 
vantages ;  and  a  little  use  will  soon  accustom  the  ob- 
server to  the  inverted  position,  and  the  instrument 
will  be  as  readily  managed  by  it  as  by  the  plain  tube 
only.  By  a  telescope,  the  contact  of  the  images  is 
more  perfectly  distinguished ;  and  by  the  place  of  the 
images  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive whether  the  sextant  is  held  in  the  proper  plane 
for  observation.  By  sliding  the  tube  that  contains 
the  eye  glasses  in  the  .inside  of  the  other  tube,  the 
image  of  the  object  is  suited  to  different  eyes,  and 
made  to  appear  perfectly  distinct  and  well  aefincd. 

The  telescopes  are  to  be  screwed  into  a  circular 
ring  at  K ;  this  ring  rests  on  two  points  against  an 
exterior  ring,  and  is  held  thereto  by  two  screws :  by 
loosening  one,  and  tightening  the  other,  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  may  be  set  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sex- 
tant. The  exterior  ring  is  fixed  on  a  triangular  br^ss 
stem  that  slides  in  a  socket,  and  by  means  of  a  screw 
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at  the  back  of  the  sextant,  tnay  be  raised  or  lowered 
so  as  to  move  the  centre  of  the  telescoj^e  to  point  to 
that  part  of  the  horizon  glass  which  shall  be  judged 
the  most  fit  for  observation.  Fig,  8,  is  a  circular 
head,  with  tinged  glasses  to  screw  on  the  eye  end  of 
cither  of  the  telescopes,  or  the  plain  tube.  The  glas- 
ses are  contained  in  a  circular  plate,  which  has  four 
holes ;  three  of  these  are  fitted  with  tinged  glasses^ 
the  fourth  is  open.  By  pressing  the  finger  against 
the  projecting  edge  of  this  circular  plate,  and  turning 
it  round,  the  open  hole,  or  any  of  the  tinged  glasses, 
may  be  brought  between  the  eye  glass  of  the-teles- 
cope  and  the  eye. 

Fig.  9,  a  small  screw  driver.  Fig.  10,  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  to  read  off  the  divisions  by. 
^  To  find  the  index  error  of  the  sextant.  To  find 
the  index  error,  is,  in  other  words,  to  shew  what 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  is  i^idicated  by  the 
nonius,  when  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  an 
object  coincide  with  each  other. 

The  most  general  and  most  certain  method  of  as- 
certaining this  error,  is  to  measure  the  diameter  of 
the  sun,  by  bringing  the  limb  of  its  image  to  coin- 
cide  with  the  limb  of  the  sun  itself  seen  directly, 
both  on  the  quadrantal  arc,  and  on  the  arc  of  excess. 

If  the  diameter  taken  by  moving  the  index  forward 
on  the  quadrantal  arc  be  greater  than  that  taken  on 
the  arc  of  excess,  then  half  the  difference  is  to  be 
subt7'acted  ;  but  if  the  diameter  taken  on  the  arc  of 
excess  be  greater  than  that  by  the  quadrantal  arc, 
half  the  difference  is  to  be  added.  If  the  numbers 
shewn  on  the  arc  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  glas- 
ses are  truly  parallel,  and  there  is  no  index  error ; 
but  if  the  numbers. be  differeat,  then  h^If  the  differ- 
ence is  the  index  error.* 

•  In  other  words  the  difference  between  the  degree  and  minute 
shewn  by  the  index ;  first,  when  the  lower  reflected  limb  of  the 
sun  is  exactly  in  contact  with  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun;  and  se- 
condly, when  the  upper  edge  of  the  image  is  in  contact  with  the 
lewer  edge  of  the  object,  divided  by  3,  will  bs  the  index  error. 
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It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  index 
is  on  the  arc  of  excess,  or  to  the  right  of  0,  the  com- 
plement of  the  numbers  shewn  on  the  nonius  to  20 
ought  to  be  set  down. 

Several  observations  of  the  sun's  diameter  should 
be  made,  and  a  mean  taken  as  the  result,  ^'hich  will 
give  the  index  error  to  very  great  exactness. 

Example.  Let  the  numbers  of  minutes  shewn  by 
the  index  to  the  right  of  zero,  when  the  limbs  of  the 
two  images  arc  in  contact,  be  20  minutes,  and  the 
odd  number  shewn  by  the  nonius  be  5,  the  comple- 
ment of  this  to  20  is  15,  which,  added  to  20,  gives 
35  minutes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  number  shewn 
by  the  index,  when  on  tfie  left  of  zero,  and  the  oppo- 
site limbs  are  in  contact,  be  20  minutes,  and  by  the 
nonius  Q'  30^',  which  make  together  29'  30'.;  this 
subtracted  from  35'  gives  b'  80'',  which  divided  by 
2,  gives  2'  45''  for  the  index  error ;  and  because  the 
greatest  of  the  two  numbers  thus  found  was,  when 
the  index  was  to  the  right  of  the  0,  this  index  error 
must  be  added  to  the  number  of  degrees  shewn  on 
the  arc  at  the  time  of  an  observation. 

To  set  the  horizon  glass  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  sextant.  Direct  the  telescope  to  the  sun,  a  star, 
or  any  other  well-defined  object,  and  bring  the  direct 
object  and  reflected  image  to  coincide  nearly  with 
each  other,  by  moving  the  index ;  then  set  the  two 
images  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  by  turn- 
ing the  screw,  and  the  images  will  pass  exactly  over 
each  other,  and  the  mirror  will  then  be  adjusted  in 
this  direction. 

To  set  the  axis  of  the  telescope  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  in  measuring  angular  distances,  the  line  of 
sight,  or  plane  of  observation,  should  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  instrument,  as  a  deviation  in  that 
respect  will  occasion  great  errors  in  the  observation, 
and  this  is  most  sensible  in  large  angles  :  to  avoid 
these,  a  telescope  is  made  use  of,  in  whose  field 
4 
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there  are  placed  two  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
equidistant  from  the  centre.  These  wires  may  be 
placed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant^  by  turn- 
ing the  eye  glass  tube,  and,  consequently^  by  bring- 
ing the  object  to  the  middle  between  them,  the  ob- 
server may  be  certain  of  having  the  axis  of  vision 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  quadrant. 

To  adjust  the  telescope.  Screw  the  telescope  in  \ti 
place,  and  turn  the  eye  tube  round,  that  the  wires  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye  glass  may  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument ;  then  seek  two  objects,  as  the  sun 
^nd  moon,  or  the  moon  and  a  star,  whose  distance 
should,  for  this  purpose,  exceed  90  degrees ;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  moon  is  to  be  taken  great,  be- 
cause the  same  deviation  of  the  axis  will  cause  a 
greater  error,  and  will  consequently  be  more  easily 
discovered.  Move  the  index,  so  as  to  bring  the  limbs 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  if  they  are  made  use  of,  exact- 
ly in  contact  with  that  wire  which  is  nearest  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant;  fix  the  index  there  ;  then,  by 
altering  a  little  the  position  of  your  instrument,  make 
the  images  appear  on  the  wire  furthest  from  the  sex* 
tant.  If  the  nearest  limbs  be  now  precisely  in  con- 
tact, as  they  were  before,  then  the  axis  of  the  teles- 
cope is  in  its  right  situation.  But  if  the  limbs  of  the 
two  objects  appear  to  separate  at  the  wire  that  is 
furthest  from  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  it  shews 
that  the  object  end  of  the  telescope  inclines  towards 
the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  must  be  rectiBed  by 
tightening  the  screw  nearest  the  sextant,  having  pre- 
viously unturned  the  screw  furthest  from  it.  If  the 
images  overlap  each  other  at  the  wire  furthest  from 
the  sextant,  the  object  end  of  the  telescope  is  inclined 
from  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  and  the  highest  screw 
^lust  be  turned  towards  the  right,  and  the  lowest 
^crew  towards  the  left :  by  repeating  tfcis  operation  a 
few  times,  the  contact  will  be  precisely  the  same  at 
^oth  wires,  and  consequently  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
^ill  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument. 
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To  examine  the  glasses  of  a  sea^tanty  or  qiiadrant, 
1.  To  find  whether  the  two  surfaces  of  any  one  of 
the  reflecting  glasses  be  parallel,  apply  your  eye  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  observe  the  image  of  some  object 
reflected  very  obliquely  from  it ;  if  that  image  ap- 
pears singly,  and  well  defined  about  the  edges,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  surfiaices  are  parallel :  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  edge  of  the  reflected  image  appears  misted,  as 
if  it  threw  a  shadow  from  it,  or  separated  like  two 
edges,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass 
are  inclined  to  each  other :  if  the  image  in  the  spe- 
culum, particularly  if  that  image-  be  the  sun,  be 
viewed  through  a  small  telescope,  the  examination 
will  be  more  perfect. 

2.  To  find  whether  the  surface  of  a  reflecting  glass 
be  plane.  Choose  two  distant  objects,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  each  other ;  hold  the  instrument  in  an 
horizontal  position,  view  the  left  hand  object  directly 
through  the  transparent  part  of  the  horizon  glass,  and 
move  the  index  till  the  reflected  image  of  the  other 
is  seen  below  it  in  the  silvered  part ;  make  the  two 
images  unite  just  at  the  line  of  separation,  then  turn 
the  instrument  round  slowly  on  its  own  plane,  so  as 
to  make  the  united  images  move  along  the  line  of 
separation  of  the  horizon  glass.  If  the  images  con^r 
tinue  united  without  receding  from  each  other,  or  va* 
rying  their  respective  position,  the  reflecting  surface 
is  a  good  plane.  The  observer  must  be  careful  that 
he  does  not  give  the  instrument  a  motion  aboqt  the 
axis  of  vision,  as  that  will  cause  a  separation  if  the 
planes  be  perfect. 

3.  To  find  if  the  two  surfaces  of  a 'red  or  darken- 
ii)g  glass  are  parallel  and  perfectly  plane.  It  is  diffi« 
cult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  procure  the  shades 
perfectly  parallel  and  good ;  they  will  therefore,  ac* 
cording  to  tjjeir  different  combinations,  give  differ- 
ent altitudes  or  measures  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  best  way  to  discover  the  error  of  the  shades,  is 
to  take  the  sun's  diameter  with  a  piece  of  smoked 
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glass  before  yoOr  telescope,  all  the  vanes  beiag  re- 
moved ;  then  take  away  the  smoked  glass,  and  vievr 
the  gun  through  each  shade  and  the  several  combi- 
nations thereof.  If  the  two  images  still  remain  in 
contact,  the  glasses  are  good ;  but  if  they  separate^ 
the  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dark  glasses,  which 
must  cither  be  changed,  or  the  error  found  in  each 
combination  must  be  allowed  tor  in  the  observations. 
If  you  use  the  same  dai*k  glasses  in  the  observation 
as  in  the  adjustment,  there  will  be  no  error  in  the 
observed  angle.* 

OF   HADLEY*S   SEXTANT,   AS    USED   IN   SURVEVING- 

No  instrument  can  be  so  conveniently  used  for 
taking  angles  in  maritime  surveying  as  Hadley's  sex- 
tant. It  is  used  with  equal  facility  at  the  mast  head^ 
as  upon  deck,  by  which  its  sphere  of  observation  is 
much  extended  :  for,  supposing  many  islands  to  be 
visible  from  the  mast  head,  and  only  one  from  deck^ 
no  useful  observation  can  be  made  by  any  other  in- 
strument. ^But^by  this,  angles  may  be  taken  at  the 
mast  head  from  the  c^nc  visible  object  with  great  ex- 
actness ;  and  further,  taking  angles  from  heights,  as 
hills,  or  a  ship's  mast  head,  is  almost  the  only  way 
of  exactly  describing  the  figure  and  extent  of  the 
shoals. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  Hadley*s  sextant 
for  surveying,  that  it  does  not  measure  the  horizon- 
tal angles,  by  which  alone  a  plan  can  be  laid  down. 
This  observation,  however  true  in  theory,  may  be 
obviated  in  practice  by  a  little  caution, 

*  The  dark  glasses  arc  generally  left  free  to  turn  in  their  cells ; 
so  that,  after  one  observation  has  been  made,  tOrning  either  of 
them  half  round,  another  observation  mavbe  had,  and  half  the 
diflisrence  thus  given  is  the  error  of  the  glass. 

The  nejieciiiig  Circle  which  has  lately  been  uHed  by  very  nice 
and  expert  observers,  contains  the  arcs  of  three  sextants  or  an 
entire  circle,  giving  the  advantage  of  repeating  the  same  obscrva* 
tion  on  different  parts  of  the  limb,  and  thereby  discovering  mi« 
pute  crrorS|  that  ma^  exist  iu  the  centre  or  the  divisions.   EDiTt 
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If  ati  angle  be  measured  between  an  object  on  aa 
elevation,  and  another  near  to  it  in  a  hollow,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  base,  which  is  the  hortzonta^ 
anple,  and  the  hypothenuse,  which  is  the  angle  ob- 
seired,  may  be  very  great :  but  if  these  objects  are 
measured,  not  from  each  other,  but  from  some  very- 
distant  object,  the  difterence  between   the  angles  of 
each  from  tlie  very  distant  object  will   be  very  near 
the  same  as  the  horizontal  angle.     This  may  be  still 
further  corrected,  by  measuring  the  angle,   not  be- 
tween an  object  on  a  plane  and  an  object  on  an  ele- 
vation, but  between  the  object  on  a  plane  and  some 
obiect'in  the  same  direction  as  the  elevated  object,  of 
wbidi  the  eye  is  sufficiently  able  to  judge. 

Ex.  To  observe  the  horizontal  angle,  or  angular 
distance  between  two  objects.    First,  adjust  the  sex- 
tant and  if  the  objects  are  not  small,  fix  on  a  sharp 
top  'or  corner,  or  some  small  distinct  part  in  each  to 
observe  ;  then,  having  set  the  index  to  O  dcg.  hold 
the  sextant  horizontally,  as  above  directed,  and  as 
nearly  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  two  objects  as 
von  can  ;  direct  the  sight  through  the  tube  to  the 
left  hand  object,  tiH  it  is  seen  directly  through  the 
transparent  part  of  the  horizon  glass;  keeping  that 
obiect  still  in  sight,  then  move  the  index  till  the 
other  object  is  seen  by  reflection  in  the  silvered  part 
of  the  horizon  glass ;  then  bring  both  objects  toge- 
ther by  the  index,  and   by  the  ii^clination  of  the 
plane  of  the  sextant  when  necessary,  till  they  unite 
as  one,  or  appear  to  join  in  one  vortical  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  which  divides  the  transparent  and 
reflecting  parts  of  the  horizon  glass ;  the  two  objects 
thus  coinciding,  or  one  appearing  directly  below  the 
other,  the  index  then  shews  otvthe  Unib  the  angle 
which  the  two  objecU  subtend  at  the  naked  eye. 
This  angle  if  always  double  the  inclination  of  the 
planes  of  the  two  reflecting  glasses  to  one  another ; 
and,  tlicrefore,  every  degree  and  minute  the  iiidcx 
is  actually  moved  from  O,  to  bring  the  two  objects 
together,  the  angle  subtended  by  them  at  the  eye 
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will  be  twice  that  number  of  degrees  and  minutes;^ 
and  is  accordingly  numbered  so  on  the  arc  of  the 
sextant;  which  is  really  an  arc  of  6o  d^rees  only^ 
but  graduated  into  ]  20  degrees,  as  before  observed. 

The  angle  found  in  this  manner  between  two  ob* 
jects  that  are  near  the  observer^  is  not  precise ;  abd 
may  be  reckoned  exact  only  when  the  objects  are 
above  half  a  mile  off.  For,  to  get  the  angle  truly 
exacts  the  objects  should  be  viewed  from  the  centre 
of  the  index  glass,  and  not  where  the  sight  vane  is 
placed ;  therefore,  except  the  objects  are  so  remote, 
that  the  distance  between  the  index  glass  and  sight 
vane  vanishes,  or  is  as  nothing  compared  to  it,  the 
angle  will  not  be  quite  exacts  This  inaccuracy  in 
the  angle  between  near  objects  is  called  the  parallax 
of  the  instrument,  and  is  the  angle  which  the  distance 
between  the  index  glass  and  sight  vane  subtend^  at 
any  near  object.  It  is  so  small,  that  a  surveyor  will 
seldonA  have  occasion  to  regard  it :  but  if  it  shall 
happen  that  great  accuracy  is  required,  let  him  choose 
a  distant  object  exactly  in  a  line  with  each  of  the  near 
ones,  and  take  the  angles  between  them,  and  that 
will  be  the  true  angle  between  the  near  objects*  Or, 
observe  the  angle  between  near  objects,  when  the 
•extant  has  been  first  properly  adjusted  by  a  distant 
object ;  then  adjust  it  by  the  left  hand  object,  which 
will  bring  the  index  on  the  arc  of  excess  beyond  O 
degrees;  add  that  excess  to  the  angle  found  between 
the  objects,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  true  angle  be- 
tween them.  If  one  of  the  objects  is  near,  and  the 
other  distant,  and  no  remote  object  to  be  found  in  a 
line  with  the  near  one,  adjust  the  sextant  to  the  near 
object,  and  then  take  the  angle  between  them,  and 
the  parallax  will  be  found. 

Example.  To  measure  the  horizontal  angle  ABC, 
^g.  19,  plate  9,  with  the  sextant. 

1.  Set  up  such  marks  at  A  and  C,  as  maybe  seen 
when  you  are  standing  at  B.  3.  Set  O  on  the  index 
to  coincide  with  O  on  the  quadrantal  arc.  3.  Hold 
the  sextant  in  an.  horizontal  position,  loolf  through 
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the  sight  and  horizon  glass  at  the  mark  A,  and  ob- 
serve whether  the  image  is  directly  utider  the  object; 
if  not,  move  the  index  till  they  coincide.  4.  If  the 
index  division  of  the  nonius  is  on  the  arc  of  excess, 
the  indicated  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  the  observed 
angle ;  but  if  it  be  on  the  quadrantal  arc,  the  quan^ 
tity  indicated  is  to  be  subtracted :  let  us  sup|^)ose/five 
to  be  added.  5.  Now  direct  the  sight  through  the 
transparent  part  of  the  horizon  glass  to  A,  keep  that 
object  in  view,  move  the  index  till  the  object  C  is  seen 
by  reflection  in  the  silvcKcd  part  of  the  horizon  glass. 
6.  The  objects  being  now  both  in  view,  move  the  in- 
dex till  they  unite  as  one,  or  appear  in  one  vertical 
line,  and  the  index  will  shew  the  angle  subtended  at 
the  eye  by  the  two  objects:  suppose  75°  20',  .to  which 
add  5' for  the  index  error,  and  you  obtain  75°  25',  the 
angle  required;  if  the  angle  be  greater  than  120^, 
which  seldom  happens  in  practice,  it  may  be  subdi* 
vided  by  marks,  and  then  measured. 

No  instrument  can  be  more  convenient  or  expedi- 
tious than  the  sextant,  for  setting  of  offsets.  Adjust 
the  instrument  and  set  the  index  to  QO  degrees; 
walk  along  the  station  line  with  the  octant  in  your 
hand,  always  directing  the  sight  to  the  farther  station 
staff;  let  tne  assistant  walk  along  the  boundary  line ; 
then,  if  you  wish  to  make  an  offset  from  a  given  point 
in  the  station  line,  stop  at  that  place,  and  wait  till 
you  see  your  assistant  by  reflection,  he  is  then  at  the 
point  in  the  boundaiy  through  which  that  offset 
passes ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  an  offset 
from  a  given  point  or  bend  in  the  boundary,  let  the 
assistant  stop  at  that  place,  and  do  you  walk  on  in 
the  station  line  till  you  s«e  the  assistant  by  reflection 
in  the  octant,  and  that  will  be  the  point  where  an 
offset  from  the  proposed  point  or  bend  will  fall. 

The  manner  of  using  this  instrument  for  the  solu- 
tion of  those  astronomical  problems  that  are  necessary 
in  surveying,  &c.  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  POCKET  BOX  SEXTANT,  ANB 
AN  ARTIFICIAL  HORIZON^*  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Fig.  11,  plate  19,  is  a  representation  of  a  vciy 
eonvenient  pocket  sextant^  and  contains  a  material 
improvement  on  the  reflecting  cross  staff  before  de- 
scribed, ^eefig.  4,  plate  14.  In  military  operations^ 
as  well  as  trigonometrical  ones,  it  has  been  found  of 
very  essential  service.  A  B  a  round  brass  box  tliree 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  deep.  A  C  is  the 
index  turning  an  index  glass  within  the  box :  a,  a, 
are  the  two  outside  ends  of  the  screws  that  confine 
an  horizon  glass  also  within  the  box.  An  angle  is 
observe^  by  the  sight  being  directed  through  an  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  box  about  D,  upon  and  through 
the  horizon  glass  and  the  second  opening  at  £,  and 
the  angle  is  read  off  to  one  minute  by  the  divided  arc 
and  nonius  F,  G,  H.  By  sliding  a  pin  projecting  on 
the  side  of  the  box,  a  dark  glass  is  brought  before 
,the  sight  liole,  not  shewn  in  the  figure ;  by  pushing 
the  pin  at  A,  a  dark  screen  for  the  sun  is  interposed 
between  the  index  and  horizon  glasses.  I  is  an  end* 
less  screw,  sometimes  applied  to  give  a  very  accurate 
motion,  like  the  tangent  screw  to  the  index  of  a 
sextant.  Or  a  racked  arc  and  pinion  may  be  applied 
at  about  c,  d,  which  I  think  in  some  respects  better. 

The  following  table  is  sometimes  engraved  upon 
the  cover  that  goes  over  the  box  when  shut  up.  By 
the  sextant  being  set  to  any  of  the  angles  contained 
in  this  table^  an  height  or  distance  of  accessible  or 
inaccessible  objects  is  obtained  in  a  very  simple  an4 
expeditious  manner. 

*  Plate  19,  fig.  13,  represents  a  portable  and  universal  bnwa 
stand  for  supporting  occasionally  a  sextant  or  reflecting  circlei^ 
which  with  the  horizon  packs  into  a  flat  portable  case. 
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Mill. 
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Angle. 

Div. 

1 

46«  (XT 

45^  OO' 

1 

2 

63    26 

26     34 

2 

S 

71     34 

18     26 

3 

4 

75    58 

14    02 

4 

5 

78    41 

11     19 

5 

6 

80    32 

9    28 

6 

8 

82    52 

7    08 

8 

10 

84     17 

5    43 

10 

Make  a  maxk  upon  the  object,  if  accessible,  equal 
to  the  height  of  your  eye  from  the  ground.  Set.  the 
index  to  any  of  the  angles  from  this  table,  and  walk 
from  the  object,  till  the  topis  brought  by  the  glasses 
to  coincide  with  the  mark ;  then,  if  the  ingle  be 
greater  than  43°,  multiply  the  distance  by  the  corre- 
sponding figure  to  the  angle  in  the  table  ;  if  it  be 
less,  divide,  and  the  product,  or  quotient,  will  be  the 
height  of  the  object  above  the  mark.  If  the  object 
be  inaccessible,  set  the  index  to  the  greatest  angle  in 
the  table  that  the  least  distance  from  the  object  will 
admit  of,  when  by  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  the  top  of  tlie  object  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  at  this  place  set  up  a  mark  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  eye.  Then  set  the  index  to  any  of  the 
lesser  angles,  and  go  backwards  in  a  line  from  the 
object,  till  the  top  is  made  to  appear  on^the  level  with 
the  eye,  or  mark  before  set;  set  here  another  mark, 
measure  the  distance  between  the  two  marks,  and  this 
divided  by  the  difference  of  the  figures  in  the  last 
column,  against  the  angle  made  use  of,  the  quotient 
will  give  the  height  of  the  object  above  the  height  of 
the  eye,  or  mark.  For  the  distance^  multiply  tlic 
height  of  the  object  by  the  numbers  against  either  of 
the  angles  made  use  of,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  place  where  such 
angle  was  used. 

If  the  index  is  set  at  45^  the  distance  is  the  height 
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of  the  object^  and  vice  versa.  The  index  set  to  go* 
becomes  a  reflecting  cross  staff,  and  is  used  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  in  page  267-  See  also  page  204. 
The  sextants,  as  before  described  by  the  author, 
of  the  best  kind,  are  made  of  brass,  or  other  metal. 
The  radii  now  most  approved  of  are  from  six  to  tea 
inches,  their  arcs  accurately  divided  by  an  engine, 
and  the  nonii  shewing  the  angles  to  30,  15,  or  even 
10  seconds ;  but  the  fine  divisions  of  the  latter  are 
liable  to  be  obliterated  by  the  frequent  cleaning  of 
the  instrument. 

THE   ARTIFICIAL   HORIZON. 

In  many  cases  it  happens,  that  altitudes  are  to  be 
taken  on  land  by  the  sextant ;  which,  for  want  of  a 
natural  horizon,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  artificial 
one.  There  have  been  a  variety  of  these  sort  of 
instruments  made,  but  the  kind  now  to  be  described 
IS  allowed  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Fig.  12,  plate  IQ,  represents  the  horizon  fixed 
up  for  use.  A  is  a  wood  or  metal  framed  roof  con- 
taining two  true  parallel  glasses  of  about  5  by  34^ 
inphes,  fixed  not  too  tight  in  the  frames  of  the  roof. 
This  serves  to  shelter  from  the  air  a  wooden  trough 
filled  with  quicksilver.  In  making  an  observatioa 
by  it  with  the  sextant,  the  reflected  image  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  object,  is  brought  to  coincide 
with  the  same  object  reflected  fix^m  the  glasses  of  the 
sextant ;  half  the  angle  shewn  upon  the  limb  is  the 
altitude  above  the  horizon  or  level  required.  It  is 
necessary  in  a  set  of  observations  that  the  roof  be 
always  placed  the  same  way.  When  done  with,  the 
roof  folds  up  flat-ways,  and,  with  the  quicksilver  in 
a  bottle,  &c.  is  packed  into  a  portable  flat  case. 

TO   SURVEY  WITH   THE   CHAIN   ONLY. 

The  diflficulties  that  occur  in  measuring  with  ac- 
curacy a  straight  line^  render  this  method  of  survey- 
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ing  altogether  insufficient  for  measnring  a  piece  of 
ground  of  any  extent;  it  would  be  not  only  ex- 
tremely tedious^  but  liable  to  many  errors  that  could 
not  be  detected ;  indeed  there  are  very  few  situations 
where  it  could  be  used  without  King's  surveying 
^uadranty  or  some  substitute  for  it*     The  method 
is  indeed  in  itself  «o  essentially  defective^  that  those 
who  have  praised  it  most,  have  been  forced  to  call 
in  some  instrument,    as  the  surveying  cross  and 
optical  square,  to  their  aid.     Little  more  need  be 
said,  as  it  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  as  from  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent 
surveyors,  that  the  measuring  of  fields  by  the  chain 
can  only  be  proper  for  levei  ground  and  small 
enclosures;  and  that  even  then,  it  is  better  to  go 
round  the   field  and  measure  the   angles  thereof, 
taking  offsets  from  the  station  lines  to  the  fences* 
That  this  work  may  not  be  deemed  imperfect,  we 
shall  introduce  an  example  or  two  selected  from 
some  of  the  -best  writers  on  the  subject;  observing, 
however,  thatjields  that  are  plot  ted  from  measured 
lines  J  ere  always  plotted  nearest  to  the  truths  xvhem 
those  lines  form  at  their  junction  angles  that  ap* 
proach  marly  to  a  right  angle. 

Example  1 .  To  survey  the  triangular  field  ABC, 
fg.  22,  plate  9,  by  the  chain  and  cross.  Set  up 
marks  at  the  corners,  then  begin  at  one  of  them,  and 
measure  from  A  to  B,  till  you  imagine  that  you  are 
near  the  point  D,  where  a  perpendicular  would  fall 
from  the  angle  C,  then  letting  the  chain  lie  in  the 
line  A  B,  fix  the  cross  at  D,  so  as  to  see  through  one 
pair  of  the  sights  the  marks  at  A  and  B ;  then  look 
through  the  other  pair  towards  C,  and  if  you  see  the 
marks  there,  the  cross  is  at  its  right  place  ;  if  not, 
you  must  move  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
line  AB,  till  you  see  the  mark  at  C,  and  thus  find 
the  point  D ;  place  a  mark  at  D,  set  down  in  your 
field  book  the  distance  AD,  and  complete  the 
measure  of  A  B,  by  measuring  from  D  to  B,  l  l.4l« 
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Set  down  this  measure,  then  return  to  D,  and  mea- 
sure the  perpendicular  D  C,  6.43.  Having  obtained 
the  base  and  perpendicular,  the  area  is  readily 
found :  it  is  on  this  principle  that  irregular  fields 
may  be  surveyed  by  the  chain  and  cross ;  the  theo- 
dolite, or  Hadlej/s  sextant^  may  even  here  be  used 
to  advantage  for  ascertaining  perpendicular  lines. 
Some  authors  have  given  the  method  of  raising  per- 
pendiculars by  the  chain  only  ;  the  principle  is 
good,  but  the  practice  is  too  operose,  tedious,  and 
even  inaccurate  to  be  used  in  surveying;  for  the 
method,  see  Geometry  on  the  Ground. 

Example  2.     1  o  measure  the  four-sided  figures, 
A  B  C  D,  Jig.  34,  plate  Q. 


AE 

214 

DE    210 

AF 

362 

BF    306 

AC 

592 

Measure  either  of  the  diagonals,  as  A  C,  and  the 
two  perpendiculars  D  E,  B  F,  as  in  the  last  problem, 
which  gives  you  the  above  data  for  completing  the 
figure. 

Example  3.  To  survey  the  irregular  field, ^^.  22, 
plate  13.  Having  set  up  marks  or  station  staves 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary,  walkover  the  grouijd, 
and  consider  how  it  can  be  most  conveniently  divided 
into  triangles  and  trapeziums,  and  then  measure 
them  by  the  last  two  problems. 

It  is  best  to  subdivide  the  field  into  as  few  separate 
triangles  as  possible,  but  rather  into  trapeziums,  by 
drawing  diagonals  from  corner  to  corner,  so  that  the 
perpendicular  may  fall  within  the  figure:  thus  the 
figure  is  divided  into  two  trapeziums  A  B  C  G, 
GDEF,  and  the  triangle  G  C  D.  Measure  the 
diagonal  A  C,  and  the  two  perpendiculars  G  M, 
B  N,  then  the  base  G  C,  and  the  pei'pendicular  D  q; 
lastly,  the  diagonal  D  F,  and  the  two  perpendiculars, 
p  E,  O  G,  and  you  have  obtained  sufficient  for  your 
purpose^ 
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We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  shewn  how  far  only  it  can  be  depended 
upon  where  accuracy  is  required;  tnat  mere  are 
many  cases  where  it  may  be  used  to  advantage,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  that  it  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  survey- 
ing, is  allowed  by  all.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  lay 
down  the  general  modes  of  surveying  with  it,  leaving 
it  to  the  practitioner  to  select  those  best  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  recommending  him  to 
use  the  modes  laid  down  in  Example  3,  in  preference 
to  others,  where  they  may  be  readily  applied.  He 
will  also  be  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Mr.  Break's  method  of  using  the  plain 
table. 

Example  l.  To  take  by  the  plain  table  the  plot 
of  a  piece  of  land  A  B  C  D  E,^^.  36,  plate  9,  at  one 
station  near  the  middle,  from  whence  all  the  corners 
mfty  be  seen. 

Let  RTS  V,  Jig.  37,  plate  9,  represent  the  plain 
table  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the 
plan  of  the  field,  j(?^.  36,  is  to  be  drawn ;  go  round 
the  field,  and  set  up  objects  at  all  the  corners  there- 
of; then  put  up  and  level  your  plain  table,  turning  it 
about  till  the  south  point  of  the  needle  points  to  the 
N.  point,  or  360"*  in  the  compass  box ;  screw  the 
table  fast  in  that  position,  and  then  draw  a  line  P  p 
parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  for  a  meridian  line.  Now 
choose  some  point  on  the  paper  for  your  station  line, 
and  make  there  a  fine  hole  with  a  small  circle  of 
black  lead  round  it ;  this  is  to  represent  the  station 
point  on  the  land,  and  to  this  the  edge  of  the  index 
is  to  be  applied  when  directed  to  an  object. 

Thus,  apply  the  edge  of  the  index  to  the  point  0, 
and  direct  the  sight  to  the  object  at  A,  when  this 
is  cut  by  the  hair,  draw  a  blank  line  along  the  cham- 
fered edge  of  the  index  from  O  towards  A,  after  thia 
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move  the  index  round  the  point  0  as  a  centre,  till 
you  have  successively  observed  through  the  sights, 
the  several  marks  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  and  when  these 
marks  coincide  with  the  sights,  draw  blank  or  ob- 
scure lines  by  the  edge  of  the  index  to  0.  Now 
measure  the  distance  from  the  station  point  on  the 
ground  to  each  of  the  objects,  and  set  oflf  by  your 
scale,  which  should  be  as  large  as  your  paper  will  ad- 
mit of,  these  measures  on  their  respective  lines ;  join 
the  points  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  E  A,  by  lines  for 
the  boundaries  of  the  field,  which,  if  the  work  be 
properly  executed,  will  be  truly  represented  on  the 
paper, 

N.  B*  It  is  necessary,  before  the  lines  are  mea- 
sured, to  find  by  a  plumb-line  the  place  on  the 
ground  under  the  mark  0  on  the  paper,  and  to  place 
an  arrow  at  that  point. 

E.vample  2.  Let  Jig.  33,  plate  9,  represent  the 
piece  of  ground  to  be  surveyed  from  one  station 
point,  whence  all  the  angles  may  be  seen,  but  not  so 
near  the  middle  as  in  the  foregoing  instance  ;  go 
round  the  field,  and  set  up  your  objects  at  all  the  cor- 
ners, then  plant  the  table  where  they  may  all  be  con- 
veniently seen  ;  and  if  in  any  place  a  near  object  and 
one  more  remote  are  in  the  same  line,  that  situation 
'  is  to  be  preferred.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  as  at 
©,  g  coincides  with  A,  and  c  with  b ;  the  table  is 
planted  thereon,  making  the  lengthway  of  the  table 
correspond  to  that  of  the  field.  Make  your  point- 
hole  and  circle  to  represent  the  place  of  the  table  on 
the  land,  and  apply  the  edge  of  the  index  thereto,  so 
as  to  see  through  the  slit  the  mark  at  a  cut  by  the 
hair;  then  with  your  pointrel  draw  a  blank  line  from 
0  towards  a,  do  the  same  by  viewing  through  the 
sights  the  several  marks  c,  dy  c,  fy  g^  keeping  the 
edge  of  the  index  always  close  to  0,  and  drawing 
blank  Jines  from  0  towards  each  of  these  marks. 

Find  by  a  plumb-line  the  place  on  the  ground  un- 
der 0  on  the  paper,  and  from  this  point  measure  the 
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distances  fir;st  to  gy  and  proceed  on  in  the  same  line 
to  A,  writing  down  their  lengths  as  you  come  to  each ; 
then  go  to  a^  and  measure  from  it  to  0,  then  set  off 
from  your  scale  the  respective  distance  of  each  on  its 
proper  line ;  after  this^  measure  to  c^  and  continue  on 
the.  line  to  b^  and  set  off  their  distances ;  then  mea* 
sure  from  Q  to  d,  and  from  e  to  Q ;  &nd^  lastly^  from 
O  to  f^  and  set  off  their  distances.  Tlien  draw  lines 
in  ink  from  each  point  thus  found  to  the  next  for 
boundaries^  and  a  line  to  cross  the  whole  for  a  meri- 
dian line. 

Fig.  33,  may  be  supposed  to  be  two  fields^  and 
the  table  to  be  planted  in  the  N.  £.  angle  of  the 
lower  fields  where  the  other  angles  of  both  fields 
may  be  observed  and  measured  to. 

Example  3.  To  survey  a  field  represented  at  Jig. 
32,  plate  g,  by  going  round  the  same  either  within 
or  without,  taJcing  at  the  same  time  offsets  to  the 
boundaries ;  suppose  inside. 

Set  up  marks  at  a,  b^  c,  d^  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  edges,  but  at  those  places  which  you  intend  to 
make  your  station  points. 

Then,  beginning  at  0,  plant  your  instrument 
there,  and  having  adjusted  it,  make  a  fine  point  0  1 
on  that  part  of  the  paper,  where  it  will  be  most  pro- 
bable to  get  the  whole  plan,  if  not  too  large,  in  one 
sheet;  place  the  index  to  0  1,  and  direct  the  sight 
to  the  mark  at  0  6,  draw  a  blank  line  from  0  l  to 
0  6,  then  direct  the  index  to  the  tree  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field,  and  afterwards  to  the  mark  at  0  2, 
then  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  under  0  1  in  the  plan, 
and  taking  up  the  table,  set  up  an  object  in  it  exact- 
ly upright,  and  measure  from  it  towards  0  2,  and 
find  that  perpendicular  against  218,  the  offset  to  the 
angle  at  the  boundary  is  157  links,  which  set  off  in 
the  plan ;  then  measuring  on  at  375  the  offset  is  but 
6,  and  continues  the  same  to  698,  at  both  which  set 
off  0  in  the  plan ;  then  measure  on  to  0  2,  and  find 
the  whole  1041  links^  which  set  off  in  the  blank  line 
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drawn  for  it,  and  mark  it  0  2 ;  then  taking  out  the 
object^  plant  the  table  to  have  0  2  over  the  hole, 
when  placed  parallel  to  what  it  was  at  0  I  ;  that  is, 
the  edge  of  the  index-ruler  touching  both  stations^ 
the  hair  must  cut  the  object  at  0  1,  and  then  screw 
it  fast. 

Now  setting  up  objects  in  the  by-angles  a  and  by 
first  turn  the  inoex  to  view  that  at  a,  and  draw  a 
blank  line  from  0  2  towards  it ;  then  do  the  same 
towards  A,  0  3  and  the  tree,  which  last  crossing  that 
drawn  towards  it  from  0  1 ,  the  intersection  deter- 
mines the  place  of  the  tree,  which  being  remarkable, 
as  seen  from  all  the  stations,  mark  it  in  the  plan  ; 
then  measure  to  e?  412  links,  and  from  b  353,  and  set 
them  off  in  the  blank  lines  drawn  towards  them;  then 
set  off  the  distance  to  the  boundaries  in  the  two  sta- 
tion lines  produced,  viz.  151  in  the  next  produced 
backwards,  and  15  in  the  first  produced  forwards; 
after  this,  draw  the  boundaries  from  the  angle  where 
the  first  offset  was  made  to  the  next,  and  so  on  round 
by  a,  A,  through  the  1 5 1  to  the  next  angle ;  then, 
taking  up  the  table,  fix  again  the  object  as  before, 
and  measure  on  the  0  3,  which  set  off  564  links,  and 
the  offset  to  the  angle  in  the  boundary  27>  and  then 
draw  the  boundary  from  it  through  the  15  to  the  an- 
gle at  meeting  that  last  drawn. 

Now,  taking  out  the  object  at  0  8,  plant  the  table 
so  as  to  haye  0  3  over  the  hole,  when  placed  parallel 
to  what  it  was  at  the  former  stations,  and  screwed 
fast ;  then  turn  the  index  to  make  the  edge  touch 
the  place  of  the  tree  and  0  3  in  the  plan,  and  find- 
ing the  hair  cuts  the  tree,  turn  the  index  to  view  0  4, 
%nd  draw  a  blank  line  towards  it;  then  taking  up  the 
table,  fix  the  object  as  before,  and  measure  on  to  0 
4,  which  set  off  471  links,  and  the  offset  23,  and 
^  draw  the  boundary  from  the  last  angle  through  it  to . 
the  next ;  then  measure  on  in  the  station  line  pro- 
duced to  the  next  boundary  207  links,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  0  4,  frOm  the  nearest  place  in  the  sam? 
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boundary  173,  both  which  set  off  and  draw  the 
boundary  from  this  last  through  the  207  to  the 
angle. 

Now,  taking  out  the  mark,  plant  the  table  to  have 
©  4  over  the  hole,  when  screwed  fast  in  the  same  pa- 
rallehsm  as  at  the  other  stations  ;  then,  after  view- 
ing again  the  tre^,  turn  the  index  to  view  ©  5,  and 
draw  a  blank  line  towards  it ;  then  taking  up  the 
table,  fix  the  object  as  before,  and  measuring  on  to- 
wards o  5,  at  225  the  nearest  place  of  the  boundary 
is  distant  121,  which  setoff  bearing  forwards^  as  the 
figure  shews ;  at  388  the  perpendicular  offset  is  9, 
and  at  712  it  is  12,  both  which  set  off  in  your 
plan ;  then  measure  on  to  0  5,  and  set  it  off  at 
Q12  links. 

Take  out  the  mark,  plant  the  table  to  have  ©  5 
over  the  hole,  when  screwed  fast  in  the  same  paral- 
lelism as  before ;  then  set  up  objects  in  the  by- 
angle^  c  and  dy  and  after  viewing  the  tree,  turn  the 
index  to  view  the  objects  at  c,  rf,  and  ©  6,  and  draw 
a  blank  line  towards  each  ;  then  measure  to  c  159, 
and  from  ^245,  both  which  setoff  in  your  plan,  and 
also  the  distance  to  the  boundary  in  the  next  station 
line  produced  backward  95  ;  and  now  make  up  the 
boundary  round  by  the  several  offsets  to  the  angles 
c  and  d ;  then  taking  up  your  table,  fix  the  object  as 
before,  and  measuring  towards  ©  6,  find  at  162  the 
offset  is  32,  which  set  off;  measure  on  to  ©  6,  and 
set  it  off  at  708,  and  the  offset  from  it  to  the  boun^ 
dary  is  36  links. 

Finding  the  blank  line  drawn  from  ©  1  to  inter- 
sect the  point-hole  here  made  for  ©  6,  do  not  plant 
the  table  at  ©  6,  but  b^gin  measuring  from  it  to* 
wards  ©  1,  and  finding  at  right  angles  to  the  line  at 
©  6,  the  offset  to  the  angle  is  42,  set  that  off  in  your 
plan;  then  measuring  to  ©  1,  582,  which,  measure, 
ing  the  same  by  the  scale  in  the  plan,  proves  tho 
truth  of  the  work ;  the  offset  is  here  also  42,  which 
,set  off^  and  draw  the  boundary  from  d^  round  by  t|^ 
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several  offsets,  through  this  last  to  the  angle  ;  then 
measure  on  in  the  station  line  produced  to  the  next 
boundary  88  links,  and  set  that  off  also,  and  draw 
the  boundary  from  the  angle  at  the  first  offset,  taken 
through  it  at  the  angle  at  meeting  the  last  boundary; 
and  then  if  a  meridian  line  be  drawn,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, the  rough  plan  is  completed. 

But  if  0  6  had  not  met  in  the  intersection,  or  it* 
distance  from  ©  1  been  too  much,  or  too  little,  you 
would  very  likely  have  all  your  work,  except  the  off- 
sets, to  measure  and  plot  over  again. 

*'The  plain  table  surveyors  j  says  Mr.  Gar  diner 9 
when  they  find  their  work  not  to  close  right,  do  of- 
ten close  it  wrong,  not  only  to  save  time  and  labour, 
but  the  acknowledging  an  error  to  their  assistants, 
which  they  are  not  sure  they  can  amend,  because  in 
many  cases  it  is  not  in  their  power,  and  may  be  more 
often  the  fault  of  the  instrument  than  the  surveyor; 
for  in  uneven  land^  where  the  table  cannot  at  all  sta- 
tions be  set  horizontal,  or  in  any  other  one  plane,  it 
is  impossible  the  work  should  be  true  in  all  parts  ; 
but  to  prevent  great  errors,  at  every  G  after  the  se* 
cond,  view  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  object  at  some 
former  Q,  besides  that  which  the  table  was  last 
planted  at;  because  if  the  edge  of  the  index  ruler  does 
not  quite  touch,  or  but  very  little  covers  that  ©  in 
the  plan,  whilst  it  touches  the  ©  you  are  at,  the 
error  may  be  amended  before  it  is  more  increased, 
and  if  it  varies  much,  it  maybe  examined  by  plant- 
ing again  the  table  at  the  former  station,  or  stations. 

If  a  field  is  so  hilly,  that  you  cannot,  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  stations,  see  more  than  one 
object  backward,  and  another  forward,  and  there  is 
nothing  fit  within  the  field,  as  the  supposed  tree  in 
Jig.  32,  then  set  up  an  object  on  purpose  to  be 
viewed  from  all  the  stations,  if  possible,  for  such  a 
rectifier. 

The  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  paper,  as 
the  weather  is  moister  or  drier,  often  causes  no  small 
2 
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error  in  plotting  on  the  plain  table ;  for  between  a 
dowy  morning,  and  tl)e  sun  shining  hot  at  noon  day, 
there  is  great  difference,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  allow  for  it ;  but  that  cannot  be  done  in  large  sur- 
veys, and  so  ought  not  to  be  expected  ;  indeed, 
those  working  by  the  degrees,  without  having  their 
plan  on  it,  are  not  liable  to  this  error,  though  they 
are  to  the  former:  but  both  ways  are  liable  to 
another  error,  which  is,  that  the  station  lines  drawn, 
or  the  degrees  taken,  are  not  in  the  line  between  the 
objects,  nor  parallel  thereto ;  neither  will  this  error 
be  small  in  short  distances,  and  may  be  great,  if  each 
0  on  the  plan,  or  the  centre  used  with  the  degrees, 
is  not  exactly  over  the  station  holes  ;  but  to  be  iflpst 
exact,  it  is  the  line  of  their  sights  that  should  be  di- 
rectly over  the  hole.'* 

Mr. Beighton  made  such  improvements  tohis  plain 
tables,  by  a  conical  ferril  fixed  on  the  same  staves  a9 
his  theodolite,  that  the  above  errors,  except  that  of 
the  paper,  are  thereby  remedied  ;  for  the  line  of  the 
sights,  in  viewing,  is  always  over  the  centre  of  the 
table,  which  is  as  readily  set  perpendicular  over  the 
hole,  as  the  centre  of  the  theodolite,  and  the  station 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  those  measured  on  the  land ; 
and  the  table  is  set  horizontal  with  a  spirit  level  by 
the  same  four  screws  that  adjust  the  theodolite ; 
therefore  some  choose  to  have  both  instruments,  that 
they  may  use  either,  as  they  shall  think  most  con* 
venient. 

hetfig.  32  now  be  a  wood,  to  be  measured  and 
plotted  on  the  outside;  if  on  coming  round  to  the  first 
O,  the  lines  meet  as  they  ought,  the  plan  will  b^e  as 
truly  made,  as  if  done  on  the  inside;  but  here,  having 
no  rectifier  of  the  work  as  you  go  on,  you  must  trust 
to  the  closing  of  the  last  measured  line ;  and  if  that 
does  not  truly  close  with  the  first,  you  must  go  over 
the  work  again ;  and,  without  a  better  instrument 
than  the  common  plain  table,  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
not  making  an  en*or  in  this  case. 
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Suppose  the  table  planted  at  ©  1  on  the  outside, 
with  paper  fixed  on  it,  and  objects  set  up  at  all  the 
other  stations  on  the  outside,  and  dry  blank  lines 
drawn  from  O  1  on  the  paper  towards  ©  6  and  ©  2 ; 
these  done,  take  up  the  table,  and  set  up  an  object 
at  ©  1 ;  then,  measuring  from  it,  towards  ©  2,  you 
find  at  20  the  offset  to  the  first  angle  is  38,  then  at 
280  the  offset  to  the  next  angle  is  26  links,  both  of 
which  set  off  in  the  plan  ;  then  at  3Q4  the  perpen- 
dicular offset  to  the  next  angle  is  206  ;  then  at  698 
the  distance  of  the  same  angle  is  366  bearing  back- 
ward, as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure,  that  by  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  offset  lines  the  angle  may  be 
more  truly  plotted ;  then  measure  the  distance  from 
this  angle  to  the  next  323,  and  from  that  to  6g8 
place  in  the  station  line  280,  which  is  the  perpendi- 
cular offset ;  then  by  the  intersection  of  these,  that 
angle  will  be  well  plotted  ;  then  at  776  the  offset  to 
angle  a  is  48,  and  at  1012  the  offset  to  b  is  22,  both 
which  set  off  in  the  plan,  and  at  1306  you  make  ©  2; 
now  draw  the  boundaries  from  the  first  offset  to  the 
nexjt,  <^T.  to  the  angle  b.  As  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  taking  ^he  offsets  from  the  other  station  lines,  we 
shall  not  proceed  farther  in  plotting  it  on  the  out- 
side  ;  for  a  sight  of  the  figure  is  sufficient. 

Some  surveyors  would  plant  their  table  at  a  place 
between  394  and  6q8  in  the  first  station  line,  and 
take  the  two  angles,  which  are  here  plotted  by  the 
intersection  of  lines,  as  the  by- angles  a  and  b  were 
taken  at  ©  2  within  the  field  ;  but  if  the  boundary 
should  not  be  a  straight  line  from  one  angle  to  the 
other,  then  their  distance  should  be  measured,  and 
offsets  taken  to  the  several  bends  in  it. 

You  plot  an  inaccessible  distance  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  tree  in  fig.  32 ;  for  if  you  could  come  no 
nearer  to  it  than  the  station  line,  yet  you  might  with 
a  scale  measure  its  distance  from  ©  1,  or  ©  2,  or 
any  part  of  the  line  between  them  in  the  plan,  the 
same  as  if  you  measured  it  \vith  the  chain  on  the 
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land ;  observing  to  make  the  stations  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  that  the  Hnes  drawn  towards 
the  tree  may  intersect  each  other  as  near  as  possible 
to  right  angles,  drawing  a  hnc  from  each  to  ©  1  ;* 
writing  down  the  degree  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
points  to,  as  it  should  point  to  the  same  degree  at 
each  station;  remove  the  table,  and  set  up  a  mark 
at  O  1. 

The  imperfections  in  all  the  common  methods  of 
using  the  plain  table,  are  so  various,  so  tedious,  and 
liable  to  such  inaccuracies,  that  this  instrument,  so 
much  esteemed  at  one  time,  is  now  disregarded  by 
all  those  who  aim  at  correctness  in  their  work*  Mr. 
Break  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evils  to  which 
this  instrument  is  liable,  by  adopting  another  method 
of  using  it ;  a  method  which  I  think  does  him  consi- 
derable honour,  and  which  I  shall  therefore  extract 
from  his  complete  *^  System  of  Land  Surveying,^  for 
the  information  of  the  practitioner. 

Example  l .  To  take  the  plot  of  a  feld  ABCDEF, 
fig.  11,  plate  1 3^  from  one  station  therein. 

Choose  a  station  from  whence  you  can  see  every 
corner  of  the  field,  and  place  a  mark  at  each,  number- 
ing these  with  the  figures  1^  2,  3,  4,  &c.  at  this  sta- 
tion erect  your  plain  table  covered  with  paper,  and 
bring  the  south  point  of  the  needle  to  the  flower-de- 
luce  in  the  box ;  then  draw  a  circle  O  P  Q  R  upon 
the  paper,  and  as  large  as  the  paper  will  hold. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  circle  draw  the  line 
N  S  parallel  to  that  side  of  the  table  which  is  paral- 
lel to  the  meridian  line  in  the  box,  and  this  will  be 
the  meridian  of  the  plan. 

Move  the  chamfered  edge  of  the  index  on  ©,  till 
you  observe  through  the  sights  the  several  marks 

*  In  general  the  mark  Q  always  denotes  a  station  or  place 
where  the  instrument  is  planted.  The  dotted  lines  leading  from 
one  station  to  another,  are  the  station  lines ;  the  black  hnes,  the 
boundaries;  the  dotted  line^  from  the  boundajy  to  the  station 
line  are  offsets. 
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A^  Bj  C^  &c.  and  the  edge  thereof  will  cuithe  circle 
in  the  points  1 ,  2,  3,  &c.  Then  having  taken  and 
protracted  the  several  bearings^  the  distances  must 
be  measured,  as  shewn  before. 

Ta  draw  the  plan.  Through  the  centre  0  and  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  &c.  draw  lines  ©  A,  ©  B,  O  C,  ©  D, 
O  E,  ©  F,  and  make  each  of  them  equal  to  its  re- 
spective measure  in  the  field ;  join  the  points  A^  B^ 
C^  &c.  and  the  plan  is  finished. 

Example  2.  To  take  the  plot  of  afield  A  B  C  D, 
Sgc.  from  several  stations,  fig.  14,  plate  13. 

Having  chosen  the  necessary  stations  in  the  field, 
and  drawn  the  circle  O PQRy  which  you  must  ever 
observe  to  do  in  every  case,  set  up  your  instrument 
at  the  first  station,  and  bring  the  needle  to  the  meri- 
dian, which  is  called  adjusting  the  instrument ;  move 
the  index  on  the  centre  ©,  and  take  an  observation 
at  Aj  By  C,  ©  2,  jy,  and  the  fiducial  edge  thereof 
will  intersect  the  circle  in  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Then  remove 
your  instrument  to  the  second  station  in  the  fields  and 
applying  the  edge  of  the  index  to  the  centre  ©  and 
the  mark  ©  2  in  the  circle,  take  a  back  sight  to  the 
first  station,  and  fasten  the  table  in  this  position ; 
theamove  the  index  on  the  centre  ©,  and  direct  the 
sights  to  the  remaining  angular  marks,  so  will  the 
fiducial  edge  thereof  cut  the  circle  in  the  points 
4y  b^Qy  &c.  The  several  distances  being  measured 
with  a  chain,  the  work  in  the  field  is  finished ;  and 
entered  in  the  book  thuis : 
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No. 

Diet. 

No. 

Dist. 

1 
2 
S 
©2 
8 

01 
520 
SH 
360 
780 
386 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

©2 

370 
470 
550 
550 

To  draw  the  Plan. 

Having  chosen  0  1  upon  paper  to  represent  the 
first  station  in  the  field,  lay  the  edge  of  a  parallel 
ruler  to  0  and  the  mark  1,  and  extend  the  other 
edge  till  it  touch  or  lay  upon  0  1,  and  close  by  its 
edge  draw  a  line  1,1  =  520.  Then  lay  the  ruler  as 
before  to  0  and  the  mark  2,  and,  extending  the 
other  edge  to  0  1,  draw  thereby  the  line  1,2  =  344, 
which  gives  the  corner  JB,  as  the  line  1,1  does  the 
corner  A.  After  the  same  manner  project  0  2, 
together  with  the  corner9  C,  H.  Again,  apply  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  to  0  and  the  point  4,  and  extend 
the  other  edge  till  it  touch  0  2,  and  draw  the  line 
2,4  =  370,  which  will  give  the  point  or  corner  D. 
Thus  project  the  remaining  corners  Ej  F,  G,  and 
the  plan  is  ready  for  closing. 

Example  3.  To  take  the  plot  of  several  fields 
ABCD,  BECF,  DIHK,  tf/?rf  IFGH,  from 
stations  chosen  at  or  near  the  middle  of  each^  Jig.  15, 
plate  13. 

Adjust  your  plain  table  at  the  first  station  in 
ABCD,  and  draw  the  protracting  circle  and  me- 
ridian NS;  then  by  proposition  I,  project  the  an- 
gles or  corners  of  A  BCDj  BE  FC,  and  also  the 
second  station,  into  the  points  1,  2,  0  2,  3,  4,  5,  0. 
Again,  erect  your  instrument  at  the  first  station,  and 
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lay  the  index  on  the  centre  0  and  the  mark  0  2, 
and  direct  the  sights  by  turning  the  table  to  the  se- 
cond station,  then  move  the  index  till  you  observe 
the  third  station^  and  the  edge  thereof  will  cut  the 
circle  in  0  3.  Then  remove  the  instrument  to  the 
third  station^  lay  the  index  on  the  centre  0  and  the 
mark  0  3^  and  take  a  back  observation  to  the  first 
station  ;  after  which  by  the  last  proposition  find  the 
points  7,  8,  0  4,  Q,  in  the  circle  UPQR.  As  to 
the  measuring  of  distances,  both  in  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  propositions  they  shall  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  having  sufficiently  displayed  ^e  same  here- 
tofore ;  what  I  intend  to  jtreat  of  hereafter,  is  the 
method  of  taking  and  prbtracting  the  bearings  in 
the  field,  with  the  manner  of  deducmg  a  plan 
therefrom. 

To  draw  the  Plan. 

Choose  any  point  0  1  for  your  first  station;  ap- 
ply the  edge  of  a  parallel  ruler  to  the  centre  0  and 
the  point  1,  and  having  extended  the  other  edge  ta 
©  1,  draw  the' line  1,1  =  370,  which  will  give  the 
comer  A.  In  like  manner  find  the  other  comera 
BCD,  together  with  ©  2 ;  which  being  joined^ 
finishes  the  field  A  BC  D.  After  the  same  method 
construct  the  other  fields  BEFC,  DIHK,  IFGH^ 
and  you  have  done.  ^ 
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REMARKS. 

No. 

DiST. 

REMARKS. 

The  open 
Sir  Will.  Jones's 

1 

2 

©2 

3 

4 

2 
5 
6 
7 
3 

©3 

7 
©* 
8 
9 
4 

6 

10 

8 

©1 

370 
380 
580 
403 
440 

In  A  BCD. 

Field. 

BEFL 

BIHK, 

Ground. 

©2 

UBEFt 

John  Simpson's 

jB£F/ closes  at 
Return  to 

400 
460 

Ground. 
IFGH. 

©1 
600 

In  ABCD. 

©3 

InDIHK. 
IFGH. 

Field. 
Grouml. 

South 

John  Spencer's 

1}  IH K  closes  at 

630 
432 
400 

ISd   .TnlinfitAne^fi 

©4 

In  IFGH. 

Crround 

South 
/J'GH  closes  at 

380 

Field. 

ExampleA.  To  take  theplot  of  ajield  ABCDEF, 
by  going  round  the  satne^  jig.  12,  plate  1 3i. 

Set  up  your  plain  table  at  the  first  station  in  the 
field ;  move  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index  on  the 
centre  ©,  and  take  an  observation  at  tlie  mark  placed 
at  the  second  station,  then  will  the  same  fiducial  edge 
cut  the  circle  X)  P  Q  It  in  the  point  1 .  Then  re- 
move your  instrument  to  the  second  station,  and 
placing  the  edge  of  the  index  on  ©  and  the  point  1, 
take  a  back  sight  to  the  firsts  or  last  station  ;  then 
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directing  the  index  on  the  centre  0  to  the  third,  of 
next  station;  the  edge  thereof  will  cross  the  circle 
in  the  point  2.  In  like  manner  the  instrument  being 
planted  at  every  station^  a  back  sight  taken  to  the  last 
preceding  one,  and-the  index  directed  forward  to  the 
next  succeeding  station,  will  give  the  protracted 
points  3,  4,  5,  6. 
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-REMARKS. 

0. 

QL. 

0. 

REMARKS. 

©1 

laABCDEF. 

70 

0 

• 

SO 

250 

■V 

85 
84 

550 

^0 

In  Ditto. 

Corner 

65 

440 

©3 

In  Ditto. 

0 

60 

465 

©4 

In  Ditto. 

73 

0 

58 

S65 

SO 

750 

©5 

In  Ditto. 

40 

68 
60 

0 
302 
680 

06 

In  Ditto. 

58 

0 

SO 

355 

67 

665 

toQl 

Close  Ditto. 
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To  draw  the  Plan. 


Choose  any  point  Q  1^  to  denote  the  first  station. 
Lay  the  edge  of  a  parallel  ruler  on  the  centre  o  and 
the  point  1,  and  extend  the  other  edge  till  it  touch 
O  1»  and  draw  by  the  side  thereof  the  line  1,2  =^  550; 
then  apply  the  ruler  to  O  and  the  mark  2,  and  ex- 
tend the  other  edge  to  ©  2,  and  draw  thereby  the 
line  2,3  =  440;  again  lay  the  edge  of  the  ruler  to  0 
and  the  point  3,  and  the  other  edge  being  extended 
to  o  3,  draw  the  line  3,4  =  465 ;  after  the  same 
method  lay  down  the  remaining  stations,  and  the 
traverse  is  delineated.  As  for  drawing  the  edges, 
that  shall  be  left  for  the  learner  s  exercise. 

Example  5.  To  take  the  plot  of  several  Jieldsj 
A,  B,  C,  D,  by  circulation^  Jig,  16,  plate  13.    : 

From  the  projecting  point  o  by  last  example,  pro- 
ject the  stations  in  Ay  into  the  points  1^  2,  3, 4;  tnen 
the  instrument  being  planted  at  the  second  station, 
from  the  same  projecting  point  ©  project  that  sta- 
tion the  second  in  A  into  the  point  2%  2*  denoting 
the  instrument  being  planted  a  second  time  at  that 
station,  which  is  done  thus:  lay  the  index  to  ©  and 
the  point  2,  and  take  a  back  sight  to  the  first  station^ 
that  being  the  station  immediately  preceding  that 
you  are  at  in  the  field  book ;  then  on  the  centre  © 
take  a  fore  observation  at  the  next  succeeding  station, 
and  the  index  will  cut  the  circle  in  the  point  2\ 
Thus  project  every  otiier  remaining  station. 
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This  method  of  measuring  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle^  is  far  more  accurate  than  the  old 
method  of  going  round  the  field,  and  measuring  all 
the  angles.  It  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by 
Mr.  Talbot. 

If  the  field  contain  four  sides,  Jig.  23,  plate  9, 
begin  at  one  of  the  comers  A.  1 .  Measure  the 
angle  BAD.  2.  Measure  the  side  AB.  3.  Take 
the  angle  A  B  C.  4.  Measure  the  side  B  C,  and 
angle  BCD.  5.  Measure  the  side  CD,  and  the 
angle  C  D  A,  and  side  D  A,  the  dimensions  are 
finislicd ;  add  the  four  angles  together,  and  if  the 
sum  makes  36o^,  you  may  conclude  that  your 
operations  are  correct;  the  above  figure  may  be 
measured  by  any  other  method  as  taught  before,  by 
measuring  the  diagonal,  &g. 

If  the  field  contain  more  than  four  sides,  Jig.  24, 
25,  26,  plate  9,  having  setup  your  marks,  endeavour 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  largest  four-sided  figure,  that 
can  be  formed  in  the  field  you  are  going  to  measure; 
this  figure  is  represented  in  the  figures  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

Then  beginning  at  A,  take  the  angle  BAD,  mea- 
sure in  a  right  line  towards  B,  till  you  come  against 
the  angley,  there  with  your  sextant,  or  cross,  let  fall 
the  perpendicular y>,  as  taught  in  the  method  of  the 
triangle,  observing  at  how  many  chains  and  links 
this  offset  or  perpendicular  falls  from  the  beginning 
or  point  A,  which  note  in  your  field  book,  and  mea- 
sure ejf  noting  it  also  in  your  field  book;  then  con- 
tinue the  measure  of  the  line  A  B  to  B;  take  the  an- 
gle ABC,  and  measure  the  line  B  C  ;  take  the  an- 
gle BCD,  and  measure  the  line  C  D ;  take  the  an- 
gle C  D  A,  and  measure  the  line  D  A ;  obsei-ving  as 
you  go  round,  to  let  fall  perpendiculars  where  ne- 
cessary, and  measure  them  as  specified  in  the  line 
AB. 

Example  tojjg-,  26,-  containing  seven  sides. 
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FIELD  BOOK. 


.     /Ass 

86»„S5' 

Ae=: 

2,08 
5,32 

80«</ 

=  1st  side  A  B. 

£  B  = 

88«„25' 

4,80 

=  2d  side  EC. 

/  C  = 

93S,00' 

c^  = 

1,20 
.    4^92 

88  «^  A. 
ssSdsideCD. 

/  0  = 

92«'„00' 

D.= 

2,00 
4,84 

i,08  =  »*. 

=  4th  side  I)  A. 

iV.  B.  Set  the  oflfeets  to  the  right  6r  left  of  your 
ciblumh  of  angles  and  chains^  according  as  they  fall 
to  the  right  and  left  of  your  chain  line  in  the  field. 

Td    tJSE  THE   COMMON   CIRCUM^ERENfOR. 

We  have  ali'eady  observed  that  thife  instrument 
should  never  be  usdd  where  rtiiich  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  with  any 
certainty  the  measure  of  an  angle  nearer  than  to  two 
degrees,  and  often  not  so  tteat^ ;  it  has  therefore  long 
been  rejected  by  accurate  surveyors.  See  Gardiner's 
Practical  Surveying,  p.  54. 

This  instrument  takes  the  bearing  of  bbjects  from 
station  to  station,  by  moving  the  index  tiHihe  line 
of  the  sights  coincides  with  the  next  station  mark ; 
then  counting  the  degi'ees  between  tlie  point  of  the 
compass  box  marked  N,  and  the  point  of  the  needU 
in  the  circle  of  qua(3rants.     Sfte^^j*.  1,  plati  16^ 
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Thus  let  it  be  required  to  survey  a  large  wooif^ 
Jig.  31^  plate  g,  by  going  round  it,  and  observing  the 
bearing  of  the  several  station  lines  whicVi  enconipass 
that  wood.^ — ^WyUs  Practical  Surveyor,  p.  77. 

The  station  mai-ks  being  set  up,  plant  the  circum- 
ferentor  at  some  convenient  station  as  at  n,  the  flower- 
de-luce  in  the  compass  box  being  from  you ;  direct 
the  sights  to  the  next  station  rod  b^  and  set  down  the 
division  indicated  by  the  north  end  of  the  needle, 
namely  26o*  SC/,  for  the  bearing  of  the  needle. 

Remove  the  station  rod  b  to  c,  and  place  the  cir« 
cumferentor  exactly  over  the  hole  where  the  rod  b 
was  placed,  measuring  the  station  lines,  and  the  oflf- 
sets  from  them  to  the  boundaries  ;  now  move  the  in- 
strument, and  place  the  centre  thereof  exactly  over 
the  hole  from  whence  the  rod  b  was  taken.  The 
flower-de-luce  being  from  you,  turn  the  instrument 
till  the  hair  in  the  sights  coincides  with  the  object  at 
the  station  c,  then  will  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
point  to  292°  12',  the  bearing  of  be;  the  instrument 
being  planted  at  c,  and  the  sights  directed  to  d,  the 
bearing  of  c  d,  will  be  331^  45^  In  the  same  man- 
ner proceed  to  take  the  bearing  of  other  lines  round 
the  wood^  observing  carefully  the  following  general 
rule : 

Keep  the  flower-de-luce  from  you,  and  take  the 
bearing  of  each  Jine  from  the  north  end  of  the 
needle. 


lioes; 

bearings. 

links. 

ab 

260".  30' 

1242 

be 

292.  12 

1015 

vd 

331.  45 

1050 

de 

59.  00 

14'28 

ef 

112.   13 

'645 

fa 

151.  30 

I8O6 

Instead  of  planting  the  circuroferentor  at  every 
fUtion  in  the  field,  'tihe  bearings  of  the  several  lines 
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may  be  taken  if  it  be  planted  only  at  every  other 
station. 

So  if  the  instrument  had  been  planted  at  b,  and  the 
flower-de-luce  in  the  box  kept  towards  you  when 
you  look  back  to  the  station  a,  and  from  you  when 
you  look  forwards  to  the  station  c,  the  bearings  of  the 
lines  a  b,  and  b  c,  would  be  the  same  as  before  ob- 
served; also  the  bearings  of  the  lines  cd^  and  de, 
might  be  observed  at  rf,  and  e^,  and  ^a,  ^t  y*;  so 
that  instead  of  planting  the  instrument  six  times/yoii 
need  in  this  case  plant  it  but  three  times^  which  saves 
some  labour. 

But,  since  you  must  go  along  every  station  line,  to 
measure  it,  or  see  it  measured,  the  trouble  of  setting 
down  the  instrument  is  not  very  great,  and  then  also 
you  may  examine  the  bearing  of  each  line  as  you  go 
along  ;  and,  if  you  suspect  an  error  in  the  work,  by 
the  needle's  being  acted  upon  by  some  bidden  ipag- 
netic  power,  or  from  your  own  mistake,  in  observing 
the  degrees  that  the  needle  points  to,  you  may 
correct  such  error  at  tlie  next  station  before  you 
proceed.  ^ 

As  when  the  instrument  was  planted  at  tf,  and  the 
sights  directed  at  by  the  flower-de-luce  from  you,  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  pointed  ^to  260®  30' ;  now 
being  come  to  &,  direct  the  sights  back  to  a  mark  at 
tf,  keeping  the  flower«de-IuGe  towards  you:  so  shall 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  point  to  260^  30",  as 
before  at  ^,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  the  bearing  of 
the  line  a  bis  truly  observed. 

But  if  the  needle  doth  not  point  to  the  same  num« 
ber  of  degrees,  &c.  there  hath  been  some  error  in 
that  observation,  which  must  be  corrected.* 

*  Ad  agate  is  placed  in  the  central  cap  of  the  best  needles, 
and  if  the  brass  be  cast  free  of  iron  or  steel  particles,  the  needle 
will  generally  point  to  the  nicety  of  1  degree  at  least.    Edit. 
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•r  the   improved   circumferentor,   with   mr, 
gale's  method  of  usinq  it;    a  method  that 

IS   applicable  with    EaUAL   ADVANTAGE   TO   THB) 
THEODOLITP,   &C. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity^  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  again  the  example  before  used  in  page  211, 
and  that  not  only  because  it  will  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  advantages  of  Mr.  Gale's  method,*  but  because 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  when  we  come  lo 
his  improved  method  of  plotting  ;  and  further,  be- 
cause I  have  thought  this  mode  so  advantageous,  and 
the  tables  so  conducive  to  accuracy  and  expedition, 
that  I  have  caused  occasionally  the  traversing  quadr 
rant  to  be  engraved  in  smaller  figures  under  tlic  usual 
one  of  the  limb  of  the  theodolite. 

Set  the  circumferentor  up  at  B,  Jig.  1,  plate  18, 
take  the  course  and  bearing  of  B  C,  and  measure  the 
length  thereof,  and  so  proceed  with  the  sides  CD, 
D  E,  E  F,  F  G,  G  A,  all  the  way  round  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  noting  the  several  courses  or 
bearings,  and  the  lengths  of  the  several  sides  in  a 
field  book,  which  let  us  suppose  to  be  as  follow : 


e       / 

chains,  links. 

1. 

AB 

North     7 

West 

21.       00. 

2. 

BC 

North  55   J  5 

East 

1 8.       20. 

S. 

CD 

South  62  30 

East 

14.       40. 

4. 

DE 

South  40 

West 

11. 

h. 

EF 

South     4  15 

East 

14. 

d. 

FG 

North  73  45 

West 

12.        40. 

dA 

South  52 

West 

9.        17^ 

X.  B.  By  nprth  7^  west,  is  meant  seven  degrees  to 
the  westward,  or  left  hand  of  the  north,  as  shewn  by 
the  needle;  by  north  55°  15'  eastj  iifty-five  diJgrecs 

*  See  page  212  of  this  work  for  a  fuller  account  of  thin  method. . 
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fifteen  minutes  to  the  eastward,  or  right  hand  of  the 
north,  as  shewn  by  the  needle. 

In  like  manner,  by  south  62°  30'  cast,  is  meant 
sixty-two  degrees  and  thirty  n)inutcs  to  the  eastward, 
or  left-hand  of  the  south;  and  by  south  40°  west, 
forty  degrees  to  the  westward,  or  right  hand  of  the 
south. 

The  21  chains,  18  chains  20  links,  &c.  are  the 
lengths  or  distances  of  the  respective  sides,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  chain. 

To  survey  a  field,  or  tract  of  land,  having  irre- 
gular boundaries. 

When  the  boundaries  of  a  survey  have  crooks  and 
bends  in  them,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  take  a 
new  course  for  every  small  bend ;  the  best  and  most 
usual  way,  is  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line  from  one 
principal  corner  to  another,  and  when  you  are  oppo- 
site to  any  bend  in  the  boundary,  to  rpeaaure  the  rec- 
tangular distance,  termed  the  ofiseti  from  the 
straight  line  to  the  bend,  noting  the  same  in  the  field 
book,  together  with  the  distance  on  the  straight  line 
from  whence  such  offsets  were  made.  The  offsets, 
as  already  observed,  are  generally  measured  with  an 
offset  staff. 

For  the  purpose  of  noting  these  offsets,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  field  book  should  be  ruled  into  five 
COLUMNS.  Thei  middle  column  to  contain  the 
courses  and  distances;  the  adjoining  columns  on  the 
right  and  left  hand  to  contain  the  measure  of  the 
offsets,  made  to  the  right  or  left  hand  respectively ; 
and  the  outside  columns  on  the  right  and  left  hand, 
to  contain  remarks  made  on  the  right  and  left  hand 
respectively,  such  as  the  names  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  or  tne  bearing  of  any  remarkably  object^  &c. 
Ea  ample,  heifg.  3,  plate  18,  represent  a  field 
to  be  surveyed,  whose  boundaries  are  cipoked. 

Set  up  the  instrument  at  or  near  any  convenient 
eorner,  as  at  1,  and  take  the  course,  and  bearing,  as 
|>efore  directtd,  7wrth  7°  west,  note  this  down  vm  the 
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middle  column  of  the  field  book^  and  measure  with 
the  chain  as  before  directed^  till  you  come  opposite 
to  the  first  bend,  so  that  the  bend  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  station  line ;  note  the  distance  thus  measured, 
3  chains  6o  links,  in  the  middle  column,  and  mea*^ 
sure  the  offset  from  thence  to  the  bend  40  links, 
noting  the  same  in  the  adjoining  left  hand  column, 
because  the  boundary  is  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
station  line,  and  note  in  the  outside  column,  the 
name  or  owner  of  the  adjoining  field,  proceeding 
in  the  $ame  manner  all  round  the  field,  noting  the 
courses,  distances,  offsets,  and  remarks,  as  in  the 
following 

HELD  BOOK. 


Station 
lines. 


Off. 
sets. 


EEMARKS.    I^J; 


Itt.  At  the  corner, 
ta^inst  Wtn.  Hum- 
jplirey's,  and  H.  Der- 
Iman^g  laniL 

N.  r  w. 


REMARKS. 


p    0 
H.  Derman's  landjo  40 
10 
65 
A  comerO    0 


1 


W.HiggiA'tland 
A  comer 


D.  Horse's  landk)    0 
AeonerlD   0 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0 

d  GO 

S  45 

15  GO 

21  00 


N,55*15.E, 

0    0 

6  10 

18  20 


dd. 

N.62*30.E. 

0    0       0    0 

7  40       0  90To 

14  40      10    Othe 


0  0 
0  60 
0    0 


To  the  boundary  of 

the  field. 


tfie  boundtry  of 
fifeld. 
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FIELD  BOOK. 


REMARKS. 


C.  Ward's  land 
To  a  conifer 


0  0 
0  40 
0  95 


To  the  above  coitier  0 


C.  Ward's  land 


A  corner  Q    0 


W.  Hamphrey's  land 


W.  Homphrey'a  land 


OffT 
sets. 


1  85 


5th. 
S.4<'15.B. 
066 
7  60 
14  00 


0    0 


0    0 


Station 
lines. 


4th. 

8.40*»    W. 
0      0 
8    00 
11     00 


6th. 
N.7S^45.M. 

0    0^0 

3  20 

7  SO 
12  40 


7th. 

S.  53^W. 
0  0 
4  10 

9  17 


Off^ 
sets. 


0    0 
0 
0    0 


REMARKS. 


0  50  To  the  boundary  of 
^  the  field. 
A  corner. 


0  do  To  the  boundary  of 
-       the  field. 


To  the  place  of  beginning. 

To  survey  d  trtict  ftf  land,  consisting  of  any 
number  of  fields  lying  together. 

1.  Take  the  outside  boundaries  of  the  whol^  tract 
as  before  directed,  noting  in  your  field  book  where 
the  partioulair  fields  intersect  the  outside  boundaries; 
and  then  take  the  intetnal  boundaries  of  the  several 
fields  irom  the  place  wliere  they  so  butt  on  the  out*- 
side  bounds. 

Let  fg.  4,  ptat^  18,  represent  a  tract  of  land  to 
be  surveyed,  consiatiag  of  three  fields. 

First,  b^n  at  any  conveniient  corner,  as  at  A,  and 
proceed  taking  the  courses,  distances,  offsets^  and 
remarks^  aa  in  the  following  field  book. 


igff' 
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FIELD  BOOK. 


REMARKS. 

sets. 

.  Station 
lines. 

Off. 

sets. 

REMARKS. 

Igt.     At    a    corner 
against         Winterton 
fann,  and  H.  Smith's 
land. 

Landffof 
Henry  Smitli. 

0  00 

1 

S.87^W. 

0    00 

5    50 

11     30 

15    00 

0  00 

1  10 
0  00 
0  60 

East  field. 

To  the  comer  of  east 
and  vest  field. 
Corner  of  west  field. 

Hmterdon  farm. 

2d. 
N.18*30.W. 

0  58 

960 

0  16 
0  60 

The  abore  comer. 

\ 

3d. 

N.120  15.E. 

0  00 

4  10 

8  90 

0  00 
0  60 
0  00 

West  comer. 

0  00 

4th. 

N.37*  E. 

5    40 

17    00 

0  40 
0  00 

To  the  comer  of 
west  field  and  norlH 
field. 

Lands  of 
Jacob  Williams. 

0  70 
0  00 

5th. 

S.76?45.E. 

6  50 

16  00 

0  00 

North  field. 

Winterton  farm. 

6th. 

S.5*»15.W. 
9  60 

14  80 

19  00 

25  00 

0  56 
0  10 
0  70 
0  00 

To    the    comer    of 
north  ^nd  east  fields. 
N.  B.  A  gate  into 
field  20  links  firom 
the  comer* 

7th. 
S.74*30.W. 

2  30 

7  65 

0  86 
0  00 

East  field. 

To  the  place  of  beginning^ 
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FIELD  BOOK. 


REMARKS. 


Off- 
sets. 


Station 
lines. 


Off. 

set^. 


REMARKS, 


8th.  At  the  corner  of 
east  and  west  field,  viz 
The  first  oflbet  on  the 
first  station  line. 


West  field. 


North  field. 


OPO 


North. 

8  30 

16  61 


0  75 
0  00 


9th. 


East. 
0 
5  40 

13  77 


East  field. 


East  ^Id. 

To  the  comer  of 
0  00  north  and  east  fields 
0  60  against  Winterton 
0  00  farm. 


West  field. 
Comer  of  west  and 
north  fidds  agtinst 
^un^erdon  farm. 


10th. 
Back  to  the  last  station. 
N.62<>03.W. 

0 

S  40 

7  92 


0  00 
0  70 
0  00 


0  00  North  field 


0  OOJ 


To  take  a  suroey  of  an  estate,  manors  and  lordship. 
An  estate,  manor,  or  lordship,  is  in  reality  a  tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fields ;  it  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  last  article,  excepting  in  the 
number  of  fields  it  may  contain,  and  the  loads, 
lanes,  or  waters  that  may  run  through  itj  and  is  of 
course  surveyed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  best  in  the  first  place  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  outside  boundaries,  noting  as  above  directed  the 
several  offsets,  the  several  places  where  the  boun- 
daries are  intersected  by  roads,  lanes,  or  waters,  the 
places  where  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  fields 
butt  on  the  outside  bounds,  and  where  the  gates 
lead  into  the  respective  fields,  and  whatever  other 
pbjects,  as  windmills,  houses,  &c.  that  may  happen 
to  be  worthy  of  being  taken  netice  of.  If,  however, 
.  ^her^  shpuld  be  a  large  stream  of  water  running 
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through  the  estate,  thereby  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  and  no  bridge  near  the  boundary,  then  it 
will  be  best  to  survey  that  part  which  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  stream  first,  and  afterwards  that  part 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  thereof;  if  the  stream 
be  of  an  irregular  breadth,  both  its  banks  formin? 
boundaries  to  several  fields  should  be  surveyed, 
and  its  breadth,  where  it  enters,  and  where  it 
leaves  the  estate,  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  tri- 
gonometry. 

In  the  next  place,  take  the  lanes  or  roads,  (if  any 
such  therc^be)  that  go  through  the  estate,  noting  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  where  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  several  fields  butt  on  those  lanes  or  roads, 
and  where  the  gates  enter  into  those,  fields,  and 
what  other  objects  there  may  be  worth  noticing. 
Where  a  lane  runs  through  an  estate,  it  is  best  to 
survey  in  the  lane,  because  in  so  doing,  you  can 
take  the  ofisets  and  remarks  both  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left,  and  thereby  carry  on  the  bmindaries 
on  each  side  at  once.  If  a  large  stream  run  through 
and  separate  the  estate,  it  should  be  surveyed  as 
above-mentioned ;  but  small  brooks  running  through 
a  meadow,  require  only  a  few  oiBets  to  be  taken  - 
from  the  nearest  station  line,  to  the  principal  bends 
or  turnings  in  the  brook. 

In  the  last  place  take  the  internal  divisions  or 
boundaries  between  the  several  fields,  beginning  at 
any  convenient  place,  before  noted  in  the  field  book, 
'where  the  internal  divisions  butt  on  the  outside  of 
the  grounds,  or  on  the  lanes,  &c.  noting  always  every 
remarkable  object  in  the  field  book. 

E^vample.  hetfg.  5,  plate  18,  represent  an  estate 
to  be  surveyed  ;  begin  at  any  convenient  place  as  at 

A,  where  the  two  lanes  -meet,  proceed  noting  the 
courses,  distances,  &c.  as  before  directed  jRnom  A  to 

B,  from  B  to  C,  and  %o  on  to  D,  E,  F,  O,  H,  I,  K, 
L,  M,  and  A,  quite  round  the  estate. 

Then  proceed  along  the  lane  from  A  to  N>  O,  and 
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I,  setting  the  courses,  distances^  offsets,  and  remarks, 
as  before. 

This  done,  proceed  to  the  internal  divisions,  be- 
ginning at  any  convenient  place,  as  at  O,  and  pro* 
ceed,  ahvays  taking  your  notes  as  before  directed,  ^ 
from  O  to  P,  Q,  and  R,  so  will  you  have  with  the 
notes  previously  taken,  the  dimensions  of  the  north 
field ;   go  back  to  Q,  and  proceed  from  Q  to  F, 
and  you  obtain  the  dimensions  of  the  copse.     Take 
KS  and  SP,  and  you  will  have  the  dimensions  of  the 
home  field ;  go  back  to  S,  and  take  S  T,  and  you 
will  have  the  dimensions  of  the  land,  applied  to  do- 
mestic purposes  of  buildings,  yards,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  the  particulars  and  separate  divisions  of 
which  being  small,  had  better  be  taken  last  of  all ; 
go  down  to  N,  and  take  N  D,  noting  the  ofisets  m 
well  to  the  brook,  as  to  the  fences,  which  divide  the 
meadow  from  the  south  and  west  fields,  bo  will  you 
have  the  dimensions  of  the  long  meadow,  together 
with  the  minntesfor  laying  down  the  brook  therein; 
go  back  to  IT,  and  take  U  B,  and  you  obtain  the 
dimensions  of  the  west  field,  and  also  of  the  south 
field  ;  go  back  again  to  N,  and  take  N  W,  noting 
the  ofisets  as  well  to  the  brook  as  to  the  fence  which 
divides  the  meadow  from  the  east  field,  thus  will  you 
have  the  dimensions  of  the  east  field,  and  the  minutes 
for  laying  down  the  brook  in  the  meadow ;  then  go 
to  L,and  takeLX,  which  gives  you  the  dimensions 
of  the  east  meadow,  and  of  the  great  field ;  and  lastly, 
take  the  internal  divisions  of  the  land,  appropriated 
to  the  domestic  purposes  of  buildings,  yards,  or- 
chards, gardens,  &c. 

The  method  of  taking  the  field  notes  is  so  entirely 
similar  to  the  examples  already jgiven,  that  they  would 
be  altogether  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

To  the  surveyor  there  can  need  no  apology  for 
introducing,  in  this  place,  the  method  used  by 
Mr.  Milne^  one  of  the  most  able  and  expert  sur- 
veyors of  his  time ;  and  I  think  he  will  consider 
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serting  the  figures  of  all  the  oflbets,  which   the 
smallness  c£  thia  does  not  admit  of^ 

*^  In  nieafluring  these  circuitB,  or  station  linea,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  tlie  surveyor  to 
measure  exact ;  I  therefore,  in  doing  them,  ahrays 
choose  to  hold  the  hindermost  end  of  the  chain 
mj^self. 

^  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bake  the  angles  or 
bearings  of  the  above  described  circuit,  and  also  the 
altitude  or  depression  of  the  different  declivities  that 
have  been  measured  up  or  down* 

''  Having  previously  prepared  a  sheet  of  Dutch 
paper  with  meridian  Unes  drawn  upon  it^  as  in 
plate  21  y  also  a  horn  protractor  with  a  scale  of 
chains  upon  the  edge  thereof,  and  a  small  ruler 
about  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  having  two  assistants 
provided  with  a  pole  each,  to  which  are  attached 
plumb  lines  ibr  keeping  them  perpendicular,  and 
a  third  assistant  for  carrying  the  theodolite :  I  pro* 
ceed  to  plant  the  instrument  where  I  b^an  to 
measure,  or  at  any  other  angular  point  in  tlie  cir* 
cuit ;  if  the  wind  blows  highf  I  choose  a  point  to 
begin  at  that  is  sheltered  from  it,  so  that  the  needle 
may  settle  steady  at  the  magnetic  north,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  at  first  setting,  off,  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  that  no  iron  is  so  near  the 
place  as  to  attract  the  xteedle. 

"  The  beet  theodolite  for  this  purpose  is  the  large 
one,  see  jig^%  flatt  l6,  the  manner  of  usii^  of 
%^-hich  I  shall  here  describe. 

"  The  spirit  level  C,  having  been  previotrsly  ad-^ 
justed  to  the  telescope  A,  and  the  two  telescopes 
pointing  to  the  same  object,  I  begin  by  levelling 
the  instrument^  by  means  of  the  four  screws 'M 
acting  between  the  two  parallel  plates  N,  first  in 
a  line  with  the  magnetic  north  and  then  at  right 
angles  thereto.  This  accomplished,  I  turn  the 
moveable  index,  by  means  of  the  screw  G,  till  it 
coincides  with  180°  and  a6o°,  and  with  the  mag* 
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ftetic  north  n^arly^  screwing  it  fast  by:  meand  (^liie 
nut  H^  and  also  the  head  of  the  iostrument  by 
means  of  the  pin  L ;  I  make  the  north  point  in 
the  compass  box  coincide  with  the  needle  very 
exactly,  by  turning  the  screw  K ;  both  telescoped 
being  then  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  I  look  through 
the  lower  one  I,  and  notice  what  distinct  object  it 
points  to. 

"  Then  unscrewing  the  moveable  index  by  the 
aforesaid  nut  H,  the  first  assistant  having  been  pre^ 
viously  sent  to  the  station  point  marked  N,  I  turn 
about  the  telescope  A,  or  moveable  index,  by  means 
of  the  nut  G,  till  it  takes  up  the  pole  now  placed  at 
N,  raising  or  depressing  the  telescope  by  means  of 
the  nut  £,  till  the  cross  hairs  or  wires  cut  the  pole 
near  the  ground.  This  done,  I  look  through  the 
lower  telescope  to  see  that  it  points  to  thc^ame 
object  it  did  at  first ;  if  so,  the  bearing  or  angle  is 
truly  taken,  and. reading  it  upon  the.  limb  of  the 
instrument  F,  find  it  to  be  40°  55'  S.  W.  I  then 
take  my  sheet  of  paper,  and  placing  the  horn  pro- 
tractor upon  the  point  A,  plate  21  y  along  the  meri-* 
dian  line,  passing  through  it,  I  prick  off  the  same 
angle,  and  with  the  first  ruler  draw  a  faint  line  with 
the  pen,  and  by  the  scale  set  off  the  length  of  the 
line,  which  I  find  to  be,  by  my  first  sketch,  plate 
20,  7690  links ;  and  writing  both  bearing  and  dis- 
tance down,  as  in  plate  21,  and  again  reading  off 
the  angle  to  compare  it  with  what  I  have  wrote 
down,  I  then  make  a  signal  to  the  first  assistant  to 
come  forward  with  his  pole  ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
turn  the  moveable  index  about,  till  the  hair  or  wife 
cuts  the  pole  which  the  second  assistant  holds  up  at 
B,  and  looking  through  the  lower  telescope,  to  see 
that  it  points  on  the  same  object  as  at  first,  I  read 
the  angle  upon  the  limb  of  the  theodolite,  48^  55^ 
S.  E.  and  plotting  it  off  upon  the  sketch  with  the 
horn  protractor,  draw  a  straight  line,  and  prick  off 
by  the  scale  the  len^  to  B,  81 7  links;  writing  the 
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Mtn*  doiwn  on  the  field  dcetekt  and  tgaita  readSM 
tbe  ^&gl^  to  we  diat  I  have  SvriCten  it  down  rights  I 
tor^ir  nst  ^  mentaUe  index  to  tbe  iimb^  by  neeM 
irf  the  screw  H,  aad  makiiig  a  signal  to  the  eecond 
^asmtant  toptoeeed  with  bis  pole,  and  plant  it  at  the 
third  station  C,  while  I  with  the  theoodite  proceed 
to  B,  ieavi<ng  the  first  assistant  with  his  f>ele  whet« 
the  dnstrument  stood  at  A. 

^  Planting  the  institunent  by  ttieans  of  a  plumb- 
line  over  the  hole,  which  the  pole  made  in  ttie 
ground  at  the  second  station,  and  boldiiig  the 
moveable  index  at  48^  55'  as  before^  alid  the  limb 
levelled,  I  turn  the  limb  till  the  vertical  Mrire  in  the 
itelesoope  cuts  the  pole  at  A  nearly,  and  there  screw 
it  ftst.  I  then  make  the  vertical  wire  cut  the  pole 
very  nicely  by  means  of  tbe  screw  K  ;  then  looking 
through  the  lower  telescope  to  see  and  remark  what 
distant  objects  it  points  to,  I  k>osen  the  index  screw^ 
and  turn  the  moveable  index  till  the  vertical  hair  in 
the  telescope  cuts  the  pole  at  C  nearly,  and,  making 
the  limb  fitst,  I  make  it  do  so  very  nicely  by  means 
ef  the  screw  K,  and  then  fix  the  index.  Reading  the 
degrees  and  minutes  which  the  index  now  poihts  to 
eh  the  linlb^  I  plot  it  in  my  fiejd  sketch  as  before^ 
the  bearing  or  angle  being  48^  30',  and  the  length 
885  links.  Sending  the  theodolite  to  the  next  sta- 
tion C)  the  same  operation  is  repeated ;  coming  to 
D,  besides  taking  the  bearing  of  the  line  D  £,  I 
take  tbe  deptesnion  from  D,  to  tbe  foot  of  the  decli- 
vity 600  links  below  it,  which  I  perform  thus: 
Having  the  instrument  and  the  double  quadrant 
level,  I  try  what  part  of  the  body  of  the  assistant, 
who  accompanies  me  for  carrying  the  instrument, 
the  telescope  is  against,  and  tiien  send  him  to  stand 
at  the  mark  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  declivity,  and 
making  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  cut  the 
same  part  of  his  body  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
instrument,  I  find  the  depression  pointed  oat  upon 
the  quadrant  to  be  |-  of  a  link  upon  each  chain^ 
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.  which  upon  six  cbains  is  foi>r  links  te  ht  subtl^cttd 
from  1388  links,  the  measui^d  length  of  the  line, 
leaving  1384  links  for  the  horizontal  leiagth^  which! 
mark  4own  in  my  field  sketch,  pisfe  2,  in  the 
fioamier  there  written.  Also  ffona  the  high  grauad 
nt  D,  seeiag  the  temple  O,  I  take  a  bourioig  to  it 
aad  plotting  off  the  same  in  my  field  sketch,  dmwa 
straight  line  ;  the  same  temple  being  smb  from  sta- 
tion L^  and  station  M,  I  take  beariags  te  it,  from 
each ;  and  from  the  extension  of  these  three  belarings 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  point  0»  is  a  proof 
that  the  lines  have  been  triily  measmted,  and  the 
angles  right  taken* 

*<  Again,  from  station  £  to  staftion  F,  the  ground 
rises  considerably,  therefore,  besides  the  betomg,  i 
take  the  altitude  in  the  same  manner  I  did  the 
depression ;  and  do  the  same  with  every  coBsiderable 
rise  and  fall  round  the  circuit. 

^*  Coming  to  station  N,  and  having  the  esoveable 
index  at  6r  15'jN.  W.  taking  up  the  poie  at  M,, 
and  making  fast  the  limb,  I  loosen  the  index  serew^ 
and  turn  it  till  I  take  up  the  pole  at  the  first  s^tiom 
A.  This  bearing  ought  to  be  40^  55'  N.  £w  behig 
the  same  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  it  bor^ 
from  A  south-west,  and  if  it  tiirn  out  so,  or  witfaft 
a  minute  or  two,  we  call  it  a  good  closure  of  the 
eircuit,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  angW  have  beefei^ 
accurately  taken. 

^'  But  if  a  greater  error  appears,  I  rectify  the  move* 
able  index  to  40^  55\  and  taking  up  the  pole  at  A^ 
make  fast  the  limb,  and  take  the  bearing  to  M^ 
and  so  return  back  upon  the  circuit  again,  till  I 
find  out  the  error.  But  an  error  will  seldom  or 
never  happen  with  such  an  instrument  as  heiie  dc* 
scribed,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  lower  telescope  ; 
and  besides^  the  needle  will  settle  at  the  samedegi*ee 
(minutes  by  it  cannot  b^  counted)  in  the  box,  as  the 
moveable  index  will  point  out  on  the  limb,  provided 
it  is  a  calm  day^  and  no  extraneous  matter  to  attract 
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it.  If  it  does  not^  I  then  suspect  some  error  has 
been  committed,  and  return  to  the  last  station  to 
prove  it,  before  I  go  farther. 

*'  With  regard  to  plotting  off  the  angles  with  the 
horn  protractor  in  the  field,  much  accuracy  is  not 
necessary;  the  use  of  it  being  only  to  keep  the  field' 
sketch  regular,  and  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the 
ground  nearly  in  its  just  proportion. 

*'  Coming  home,  I  transfer  from  the  first  field 
sketch,  plate  ^0,  all  the  intermediate  distances, 
offsets,  and  objects^  into  the  second,  plate  21, 
nearly  to  their  just  proportions;  and  then  I  am 
ready  to  proceed  upon  surveying  the  interior  parts 
of  the  circuit.  For  doing  this^  the  little  light 
theodolite,  represented  at  Jjg".  4,  plate  1 5,  or  the 
more  complete  one.  Jig.  7 9  plate  14,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  common  surveying.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  describe  farther  the  taking  the 
angles  and  mensurations  of  the  interior  subdivisions 
of  the  circuit,  but  in  doing  of  which,  the  young 
surveyor  had  best  make  use  of  the  horn  protractor 
and  scale;  because,  if  he  mistakes  a  chain,  or 
takes  an  angle  wrong,  he  will  be  soon  sensible 
thereof  by  the  lines  not  closing  as  he  goes  along ; 
the  more  experienced  will  be  able  to  fill  in  the  work 
sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  without  them.  The 
field  sketch  will  then  be  such  as  is  given  in  plate  22 ^ 
which  indeed  appears  rather  confused,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  scale  made  use  of  to  bring  it 
within  compass ;  but  if  this  figure  was  enlarged  four 
times,  so  as  to  fill  a  sheet  of  paper,  there  would  then 
be  room  for  entering  all  the  figures  and  lines  very 
distinctly. 

"  Having  finished  this  first  circuit ;  before  I  begin 
to  measure  another,  I  examine  the  chain  I  have 
been  using,  by  another  that  has  not  been  in  use,  and 
find  that  it  has  lengthened  more  or  less,  as  the 
ground  it  has  gone  through  was  rugged  or  smooth^ 
•r  as  tlie  wire  of  which  it  is  made  is  thibk  or  smaU ; 
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the  thick  or  great  wire  drawing  or  lengthening  more 
than  the  small. 

*^  The  careful  surveyor,  if  he  has  more  than  two 
or  three  days  chain  work  to  do,  will  take  care  to. 
have  a  spare  chain,  so  that  he  may  every  now  and 
then  correct  the  one  by  the  other.  The  offset 
staff  is  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  being  too 
short.  For  field  surveying,  when  no  uncommon 
accuracy  is  required,  cutting  a  bit  qff  any  link,  on 
one  side  of  50  links,  and  as  much  on  the  other  side,  * 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  taking  away  the 
rings. 

*^  The  above  method  is  what  I  reckon  the  best  for  > 
taking  surveys  to  the  extent  of  100,000  acres ;  be-- 
yond  this,  an  error  from  small  beginnings  in  the 
qiensuration  becomes  very  sensible,  notwithstanding  - 
the  utmost  care;   therefore,  surveying  larger  tracts- 
of  country,  as  counties  or  kingdoms,  requires   a 
different  process.     Surveys  of  this  kind  are  made* 
from  a  judicious  series  of  triangles,  proceeding  from 
a  base  line,  in  length  not  less   than  three  miles, 
measured  upon  an  horizontal  plane  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.    Thomas  Milm,^ 
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OR  MAKING  A  DRAUGHT  OF  THE  LAND  FROM 
THE  FIELD  NOTES. 


OF   PLOTTING,    AND   OF    THE   INSTRUMENTS   USED   IN 
PLOTTING. 

By  plotting,  we  mean  the  making  a  draught  of 
the  land  firom  the  field  notes.    As  the  instruments. 
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neccflsary  to  be  osed  hf  the  gHnreyor  in  taking  Ae 
dimensions  of  land,  are  such  wherewith  he  aiay 
measare  tlie  length  of  a  side,  and  the  quacitity  of  an 
angle  in  th«  field ;  80  the  instruosents  oommonly 
used  in  making  a  plot  or  draught  thereof,  are  soch 
wherewith  he  may  Uty  down  the  length  of  a  side,  and 
the  quantity  of  an  angle  on  paper.  They  thereibre 
consist  in  scales  of  epial  parts  for  laying  down  the 
lengths  or  distances^  and  proifactars  for  laying 
down  the  angles. 

Scales  of  ecjual  parts  are  of  difl^ront  lengths  and 
differently  divided ;  the  scales  commonly  used  by 
snrvejrors,  are  called  feather-edge  scales ;  these  are 
made  of  brass,  ivory,  or  box ;  in  length  about  lO 
or  12  inches,  but  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter 
at  pfeasnre.  Each  scale  is  decimally  divided,  the 
whole  length,  close  by  the  ec^es,  which  ana  made 
sloping  in  orcler  to  lav  close  to  the  paper,  and  nun>* 
bered  O,  l,  .9,  3,  4,  &c.  which  are  called  chains, 
and  ev«ry  one  of  the  intermediate  divisions  is  ten 
links,  the  numbers  are  so  placed  as  to  reckon  back* 
wards  and  forwards ;  the  comtnenoement  of  the 
scale  is  about  two  or  three  of  the  larger  divisions 
from  the  fore  end  of  the  scale ;  these  are  numbered 
backwards  from  Q  towards  the  left  hand  with  the 
numbers  or  figures  I,  2,  3,  &c.  these  scales  are  often 
sold  in  sets  of  6,  qf  various  chains  to  the  inch.     See 

fg-  %  plate  Tl, 

The  application)  and  use  of  this  scale  is  easy  and 
expeditious  ;  for  to  lay  down  any  number  of  chains 
from  a  givqi  ^int  in  a  given  line,  place  the  e^e 
of  the  scale  in  such  a  manner  that  the  O  of -the  scale 

•  may  coincide  with  the  given  point,  and  the  edge  of 
the  scale  with  the  given  line,  then  with  the  protract-^ 
ifig  pin,  point  offfrofn  the  scale  the  given  disHince  in 
chains,  pr  chains  and  links. 

Tig.  F  G  H,  plate  2,  represents  a  new  scile  or 
rather  scales  of  equal  parts,  as  several  may  be  laid 
(low|i  pn  the  same  instrument ;  each  scale  is  divided 
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to  every  ten  links,  or  tentlis  of  a  chamTwhidi  are 
9^n  subdivided  l^  their  respective  nonius  divisions 
into  single  links  ;  the  protracting  j»u  is  moved  with 
the  nonins  by  means  of  the  screw  d,  so  that  the 
distances  may  be  set  off  with  such  great  accuracy, 
as  not  to  err  a  single  link  in  setting  off  any  extent, 
which  in  the  scale  of  four  chains  in  an  inch,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  400th  part  of  an  inch« 

Fig.  I K  L,  plate  2,  answers'  the  same  purpose  as 
the  foregoing  instrument^  and  may  be  used  as  a  pro* 
tractor  also. 

For  Mr.  Gale's  method  of  plotting,  a  mediod 
which  will  recommend  itself  to  every  attentive  sur^r 
veyor,  two  scales  should  be  used,  one  of  about  15 
inches  long,  the  other  about  10  inches,  each  divided 
on  the  edge  from  one  end  to  the  other;  a  clasp  should 
be  fixed  on  the  shorter  scale,  whereby  it  may  at 
pleasure  be  so  fixed  to  the  other  scale,  as  to  move 
along  the  edge  thereof  at  rig^t  angles,  for  the  pur<- 
pose  of  laying  off  perpendicular  lines. 

Fig.  F  6  H,  plate  2,  represents  an  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  with  difl^rent  scales  on  the  part  F  G ; 
both  this,  -^  and  that  represented  at  Jig.  J  K  Li>  form 
excellent  parallel  rules.  They  are  also  made  only 
with  the  clasp,  if  desir^. 

The  protractor  is  a  circle  or  semicircle  of  thin 
brass,  divided  into  degr^^,  and  parts  of  a  degree, 
on  the  outer  edge. 

The  common  semicircular  protractor, /^.  2,  plate 
3,  is  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  the  limb  divided 
into  1M>  degrees,  and  numbered  both  ways,  10, 
OO,  30,  &c,  to  l60;  each  degrefft  is  subdivided  into 
two  parts.  In  ^e  middle  of  the  diameter  is  a  small 
mark,  to  indicate  the  centre  of  the  protractor ;  this 
mark  must  be  always  j^aced  on  the  giv^n  angular 
point. 

The  common  otroular  protiliotor  is  more  useful 
than  the  semicircular  one ;  the  outside  edge  is  di- 
vided into  360  d^ees,  and  numbered  10^  20,  30, 
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to  360 ;  each  degree  is  subdivided  into  halves,  la 
the  middle  of  the  diameter  is  a  small  mark,  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  angular  point,  when  an  an-* 
gle  is  to  be  protracted ;  the  diameter,  representing 
a  meridian,  must  be  placed  on  the  meridian  of  any 
plan,  where  the  bearing  of  any  object  is  to  be  laid 
down.  The  amplication  of  this  instrument  is  so  easy 
and  simple,  th^t  examples  of  its  use  are  unnecessary 
Jiere* 

OF  THE   BEST   PROTRACTORS. 

Fig.  4,  plate  179  represents  a  best  kind  of  circular 
brass  protractor,  with  a  moveable  index  and  nonius 
scale;  it  is  the  kind  found  most  useful  and  accurate 
in  practice.  The  circle  or  limb  is  generally  made 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  in  the  best 
manner,  by  the  dividing  engine  into  36o^  each  de« 
gree  is  subdivided  into  3  minutes,  or  one  minute,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  the  nonius,  which  with  the  index 
is  moved  round  the  limb  or  circle  of  the  protractor 
on  a  conical  perforated  centre,  llie  centre  of  the 
protractor  is  formed  by  a  fine  line  accurately  drawn 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamfered  edge  of  a  semicircu- 
lar brass  plate  fixed  in  the  centre,  or  by  the  intersec-r 
tion  of  two  fine  lines  drawn  on  a  circular  glass  plate 
fixed  in  the  centre,  see  ^g*.  5,  which  is  considered 
by  some  preferable  to  the  brass  plate.  At  the  extre-r 
niity  of  the  index  beyond  the  limb  is  fixed  a  fine  steel 
point,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  centre  of  the  protrac- 
tor, and  the,  first  division  of  the  nonius :  by  this 
point  the  angles  are  dotted,  precisely  on  the  paper. 
On  the  inner  circle  of  the  limb  there  are  four  fine 
lines  drawn  on  chamfered  edges,  which  are  some- 
times used  to,  coincide  with  two  pencil  lines  drawn 
^i  right  angles  on  the  paper,  in  order  to  determine 
the  central  situation  of  the  protractor  on  the  line,  iu 
a  more  ready  manner  than  by  the  central  mark  above- 
mentioned,  an  inspection  of  the  figure  wiU  rende^v 
(^ny  further  description  unnecessary^ 
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*  Fig^  6i  represents  the  same  instrument,  but  the 
motion  of  the  index  and  points  by  rack  work  and 
pinion.  There  are  two  protracting  points  diametri- 
cally opposite,  which  serve  to  point  out  any  eiTors  ia 
placing  the  centre,  and  to  save  trouble  in  the  opera- 
tion of  protracting.  A  continued  index  with  double 
points  is  often  applied  to  the  protractor  without  rack 
work,  Jig.  4. 

'  Fig.  0i  plate  11,  r6presents  a  protractor  framed 
upon  a  strong  and  convenient  principle,  in  order  to 
extend  its  uses.  By  unscrewing  the  nut  at  D,  th^ 
pointer  A  may  be  fixed  at  any  required  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  the  spring  or  unsteadiness  of  the 
bar  is  relieved  by  the  friction  wheel  B.  By  the  rule 
!E  F,  a  tangent  or  perpendicular  line  may  be  drawn  at 
any  angles  protracted,  &c,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

or  PLOTTING,   OR   MAKING   A   DRAUGHT  OF  THE 
LAND   FROM  THE   flELD  NOTES. 

The  common  method  of  plotting  is  this ;  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  convenient  size,  draw  a  line 
thereon^  to  represent  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
assign  any  convenient  point  therein  to  represent  the 
place  where  the  survey  commenced ;  lay  the  edge  of 
the  protractor  on  this  meridian  line,  and  bringing 
the  centre  thereof  to  the  point  so  assigned  to  repre- 
sent the  place  of  beginning,  mark  off  the  degrees 
and  ininutes  of  the  first  course  or  bearing  by  the 
limb  of  the  protractor,  and  draw  a  line  from  the 
place  of  beginning  through  the  point  so  marked^ 
laying  off  its  proper  length  ^or  distance  by  the  scale 
of  equal  parts ;  this  line  will  represent  the  first  line 
of  the  survey.  Through  the  point  or  termination 
of  the  said  first  line  of  the  survey,  draw  anojther 
line,  representing  the  magnetic  meridian,  parallol 
to  the  former:  and  lav  off  tbc  course  or  bearing 
of  the  second  line  of  the  survey  by  the  protractor, 
gnd  its  length  by  the  scale  of  equal  parts^  as  before; 

I 
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And  80  proceed,  tiL  die  whole  be  laid  down ;  tad  joa 
will  have  a  plot  or  draught  of  the  survey. 

For  example.    Let  it  be  required  to  make  •  plot 
w  draught  of  the  field  notes. 

1st.  I>raw  any  line,  as  N  A  S,  jig.  I,  platt  t«, 
to  represent  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  assign  any 
convenient  point  therein,  as  A,  to  represent  the 
place  of  beginning  the  survey ;  lay  the  edge  of  the 
protractor  on  the  line  N  A  S,  with  the  centre  there* 
of  at  the  point  A,  and  mark  off^eren  degrees  on  the 
limb  to  the  westward,  or  left  hand  of  the  north,  and 
draw  the  line  A  B  through  the  point  so  marked  off^ 
teaking  the  length  thereof  2 1  chains  by  the  scale  of 
equal  parts.  2dly.  Draw  another  meridian  line 
K  B  S,  through  the  point  B,  parallel  to  the  former*. 
Lay  the  edge  of  the  protractor  on  this  second  meri« 
dian  line  N  B  S,  with  the  centre  thereof  at  the  point 
B^  and  mark  off  55^  15'  on  the  limb  to  the  ri^ht 
hand,  or  eastward  of  the  north  ;  and  draw  the  hn« 
B  C  through  the  point  so  marked  off,  making  the 
length  thereof  1 8  chains  dO  links  by  the  scale  of 
equal  piirts.  3dly.  Draw  another  meridian  line 
N  C  S,  through  tlie  point  C,"parallel  to  the  former  ; 
lay  the  edge  of  the  protractor  to  this  third  meridiaii 
line  N  C&,  with  the  centre  thereof  at  the  point  C, 
and  lay  down  the  third  course  and  distance  CD,  in 
the  same  manner  as  before ;  and  so  proceed  with 
all  the  other  lines,  D£,  EF,  FG,  GA;  and  if 
the  last  line  shall  terminate  in  the  place  of  begin* 
ning,  the  work  closes^  as  it  is  cali^,  and  aU  ia 
right.  But  if  the  last  line  does  not  terminate  in  the 
place  of  beginning,  there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
ieither  in  taking  the  notes,  or  in  the  protraction  of 
them ;  in  such  case,,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gb  over  the  protraction  again,  and  if  it  be  not  found 
then,  it  must  of  course  be  in  the  field  notes,  to  eor- 

*  These  parallel  lines  may  be  drawn  with  the  least^  trouble  hf 
s  parallel  rale. 


Mct  wUch^  tf  the  error  k  mitmal^  tfaejr  must  be 
tekea  agaitt. 
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The  foregoing  method  of  plotting  is  liable  "to  sonae 
inaccuracies  of  practice^  on'  account  of  having  a 
new  meridian  for  every  particular  line  of  the  survey, 
and  on  account  of  laying  off  every  new  line  Jrom  the 
point  of  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  whereby 
any  little  inaccuracy  that  may  happen  in  laying 
down  one  line  is  communicated  to  the  rest.  But 
there  is  a  second  method  of  plotting,  by  which 
these  inconveniences  are  avoided,  and  by  which 
also  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  fleW  work 
is  decided  with  precision  and  certainty ;  I  would^ 
therefore,  recommend  this  secofld  method  to  the 
practitioner,  as  far  preferable  to  any  other  I  have 
seen. 

2d  Methods  Take  out  from  the  first  table  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Work,  the  northings j  southings, 
eastings,  and  westings,  made  on  each  of  the  several 
lines  of  the  survey,  placing  them  in  a  kind  of  table 
in  their  respective  columns ;  and,  if  the  sum  of  the 
northings  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  southings,  and 
the  sum  of  the  eastings  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  west* 
ings,  the  work  is  right,  otherwise  not.* 

Then  in  an  additional  column  put  the  whole 
quantity  of  northing  or  of  southing  made  at  the 
termination  of  each  of  the  several  lines  of  the  sur- 

*  The  truth'Of  this  observation  cannot  but  appear  self  evident 
to  the  reader.  For  the  meridians  witliin  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
survey  having  no  sensible  difference  from  parallelism,  it  must  ne* 
cesaanly  follow,  that  if  a  person  travel  any  way  soever,  with  sucl^ 
small  limits,  sod  M  length  come  round  to  the  place  where  be  set 
out,  he  must  have  travelled  as  far  to  the  northward^  as  to  the 
southward,  and  to  the  eastward  as' to  the  westward,  tliough  the 
practical  surveyor  will  always  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  iwork 
close  with  this  perfibot  degs^e  of  exactness. 
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vey ;  which  will  be  determined  by  adding  or  sub- 
tracting the  northing  or  southing  made  on  each  par- 
ticular  line,  to  or  from  the  northing  or  southing 
made  on  the  preceding  line  or  lines.  And  in  an** 
other  additional  column,  put  the  whole  quantity  of 
easting  or  westing  made  at  the  termination  of  each 
of  the  several  lines  of  the  survey,  which  will  be  de- 
termined in  like  maivner  by  adding  or  subtracting 
the  casting  or  westing  made  on  each  particular  line^ 
io  or  from  the  easting  or  westing  made  on  the  preced- 
ing line  or  lines. 

The  whole  quantity  of  the  northings  or  south- 
ings^ and  of  the  eastings  or  westings,  made  at  the 
terminations  of  each  of  the  several  lines,  being  thus 
contained  in  these  two  additional  columns,  the 
plot  may  be  easily  laid  down  irom  thence^  by  a 
scale  of  eqiial  parts^  without  the  help  of  a  pro- 
tractor. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  use  9  pair  of  scales  with  a 
clasp,*  whereby  the  one  may  at  pleasure  be  so  fast- 
ened to  the  other,  as  to  move  along  the  edge  there- 
of at  right  angles,  so  that  the  one  scale  may  repre- 
sent the  meridian,  or  north  and  south  line,  the 
other,  ^n  east  and  west  line.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  in  order  to  avoid  taking  the  scales  apart 
during  the  work,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  the  plot  lay  on  one  side  of  that  scale  which  repre- 
sents tlie  meridian  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  stationary 
scale  should  rcprej$ent  an  assumed  meridian^  laying 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  survey.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  necessary  to  note  in  a  third  additional  co- 
lumn of  the  preparatory  table,  the  distances  of  each 
of  the  corners  or  terminations  of  the  lines  of  thq 
survey,  east  or  west  from  such  assumed  meridian.  In 
practice,  it  is  rather  more  convenient  that  this  as-, 
sumed  meridian  should  lay  on  the  west  side,  thai^ 
on  the  east  sjde  of  the  survey. 

^  Or  one  of  those  BXjlg.  FG  H,  or  I K L,  fkic  2, 
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The  above-meAtioned  additional  column,'  as  has 
been  already  observed,  contains  the  distance  of  each 
of  the  corners  or  terminations  of  the  lines  of  the 
survey,  eastward  or  westward,  from  that  magnetic 
meridian  which  passes  through  the  place  of  begin- 
ning the  survey.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  as- 
sumed meridian  should  lay  entirely  without  the  sur- 
vey, and  on  the  west  side  thereof,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary that  its  distance  from  that  meridian,  which 
passes  through  the  place  of  beginning  should  be 
somewhat  greater  than  the  greatest  quantity  of  west- 
ing contained  in  the  said  second  additional  column. 
Let  then  an  assumed  number  somewhat  greater  than 
the  greatest  quantity  of  westing  contained  in  the 
second  additional  column,  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  third  additional  column,  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  of  beginning  of  the  survey  from  the 
assumed  meridian.  Let  the  several  eastings,  con- 
tained in  the  second  additional  column^  be  added  to 
this  assumed  number,  and  the  several  westings  sub- 
tracted from  it ;  and  these  sums  and  remainders  be- 
ing respectively  placed  in  the  third  column,  will 
shew  the  distance  of  the  several  corners  or  termina- 
tions of  the  lines  of  the  survey  from  the  assumed  me- 
ridian. 

The  preparatory  table  being  thus  .made,  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  a  convenient  size,  or  two  or  more 
sheets  pasted  together  with  a  little  paste  or  mouth 
.  glue,  in  case  a  single  sheet  shoula  not  be  large 
enough  ;  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  intended  plot 
draw  a  pencil  line  to  represent  the  assumed  meri- 
dian, on  which  lay  the  stationary  scale.  Place  the 
moveable  scale  to  any  convenient  point  on  the  edge 
of  the  former,  and  point  off  by  the  edge  of  the  lat- 
ter, according  to  any.desired  number  of  chains  to 
an  inch,  the  assumed  distance  or  number  of  chains 
contained  at  the  top  of  the  above-mentioned  third 
column  of  the  preparatory  table.  Move  the  move- 
able scale  along  the  edge  of  the  stationary  one. 
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to  the  wirerai  north  M  ioudi  diltMoes  Mtttaki^d  in 
the  first  o(  the  above^aiefiiioned  ftddkioMl  eolu«ins; 
so  will  the  points  thus  merked  off  represent  tke 
several  corners  or  terouaetioAS  of  the  lines  ef  the 
survey  ;  and  lines  being  drmwn  Ironi  one  fK>imt  to 
the  other^  will  of  course  f^^Kesent  the  several  lines  of 
the  survey. 

Example.  Let  it  Jbe  required  to  make  a  plot  or 
draught  of  the  field'notesi  p.  212,  according  to  Mn 
Qalis  method. 

The  preparatory  table,  will  be  as  foUows  : 


Coanei  and  dii- 
laocM  as  taken  hi 
the  icld. 


Korthlni^     sonfUings, 
patliagi,  and  westini^  plaee 
made  on  UiQtercspectiTC 
coanct  and  dt<tancei. 


.andS^ 

distaacet 

from  the 

of 

besinnia^ 

to  the  end 

or«8di 

line. 


E.aadW, 
diBtancei 
from  the 
lilaceof 
beginning 
to  (he  end 
of  each 
Hne. 


Dittaaees 
oftbe«od« 

of  each 
line  from 
the«s. 
Bomcd 


N. 

eh. 
l.N.  7  W.»l00te0  84 
8.N.55  15^18  20  10  St 
S.8.0S  90S.UdO 
4.S.40  W.ll 
5.S.  4  I5E.14 
6.N.7846W.18  40  8  47 
7.8.58     W.  9  17 


14  05 
6  65I8  7T 

8  48 
18  96 

564 


104 


W. 

8  58 

707 

II  90 

7  83 


N. 

N. 


80  86 

81  81 
84  86 
16  IS 

8  17 

6  ME. 
0  00 


8  56 
18  SO 
85  16 

18  09 

19  IS 
7  28 
0  00 


8  00 

044 

15  S9 

88  IS 

81  091 

88  IS 

10  88 

300 


34  68  34  68  88  7688  76 


The  northings  and  southings^  eastings  and  wests 
ings  in  the  above  table^  are  taken  irom  the  first 
table  in  the  Appendix ;  thus,  first  find  the  course 
7  degrees  in  ,the  table,  and  over  against  21  chains, 
in  the  column  marked  dist.  you  have  20.843  in  the 
column  marked  N.  S«  which,  rejecting  the  right 
hand  figure  3  for  its  insignificancy,  is  20  chains 
84  links  for  the  miantity  of  northings  and  in  the  co- 
lumn marked  E.  W.  you  have  2.559,  very  near  2 
chains  and  56  links  for  the  westing  made  on  that 
course  and  distance.  2.  Find  the  next  course 
55.15  in  the  table,  and  over  against  18  chains  in 
the  column  disL  you  have  10  chains  26  links  in  the 
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fJokiniB  marked  N.  S.  and  14  chains  79  lin^  mi  tfate^ 
csolttn»n  BBadced  £.  W^  and  over  against  20  links  m 
the  colaiiHi  difit.  you  have  li  lin^  in  the  colanoli 
N.&  and  16  links  in  the  colunm  marked  £.  W* 
which,  putiogether^  make  10  chains  37  lioks  for  the 
northing,  and  14  chains  95  links  for  feasting  isade 
on  t^  second  course;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  north  aMi  isont^  distancefli  made  from  the  place 
of  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  line,  contained  ia. 
the  ne^t  column,  are  determined  thus.  On  the. 
Hrst  course,  20  chains  and  84  links  of  northing  was 
made  ;  on  the  second  course,  .10  chains  37  links  of 
northings  which,  added  to  the  preceding,  makes  31^ 
dMnS  21  Unks  of  northing ;  on  the  third  course  was 
isade  6  chains  65  links  of  southing,  which  subtt^ctei 
from  the  preceding  31  chains  21  links  of  northings 
makes  24  chains  56  links  of  northing ;  and  so  of 
the  rest, 

The  east  and  west  distances  made  from  the  place 
of  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  line,  contained  in 
the  next  right  hand  column,  are  determined  in  the 
same  manner;  thus,  on  the  first. course  was  made  2 
chains  56  links  of  westing;  on  the  second  course  14 
chains  25  links  of  easting,  from  which  subtracting 
the  preceding  2  chains  56  links  of  westing,  there  re- 
mains 12  chains  39  links  of  easting;  on  the  third 
course  was  made  12  chains  77  links  of  easting, 
which  added  to  the  preceding  12  chains  39  links^ 
makes  25  chains  16  links  of  easting;  and  so  of  the 
rest. 

The  distances  of  the  end  of  each  line  from  the 
assumed  meridian^  contained  in  the  next  right  hand 
column,  are  thus  determined.     The  first  assumed 
number  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  only  ' 
that  it  exceeds  the  greatest  quantity  of  westing  con-  . 
tained  in  the  preceding  column,  whereby  the  as- 
sumed meridian  shall  be  entirely  out  of  the  survey. 
In  the  foregoing  example,  the  greatest  quantityof 
westing]  contained  jn  the  preceding  column  is  2 
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chains  56  links ;  the  nearest  whole  number  greatei* 
than  this  is  3  chains^  which  is  accordingly  taken  and 
placed  at  the  top^  to  represent  the  distance  between 
the  assumed  meridian  and  the  place  of  beginning- 
the  survey ;  from  this  3  chains  subtract  2  chains  5d 
links  of  westing,  there  remains  44  links  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  terminations  of  the  jfirst  line  and 
the  assumed  meridian.  The  1!2  chains  39  links  of 
easting  in  the  next  step,  is  added  to  the  assumed 
3  chains,  which  make  15  chains  3()  links  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  termination,  by  the  second  line  from 
the  assumed  meridian.  The  25  chains  1 6  links  of 
casting  in  the  next  step,  being  added  in  like  manner 
to  the  assumed  3  chains  make  28  chains  l6  links  for 
the  distance  of  the  termination  of  the  third  line  from 
the  assumed  meridian ;  and  so  on,  always  adding 
the  eastings  and  subtracting  the  westings  from  the 
first  assumed  number. 

The  preparatory  table  being  completed,  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  more,  joined  together  if  necessary, 
and  near  the  left  hand  edge  therebf  rule  a  line  as 
N.  S.  Jig.  2,  plate  18,  to  represent  the  assumed  me- 
ridian ;  on  this  line  lay  the  stationary  scale^  and  as- 
suming fl,  as  a  convenient  point  therein  to  represent 
tlie  point  directly  west  from  the  place  of  beginning, 
bring  the  moveable  scale  to  the  point  a,  and  lay  off 
the  first  number  contained  in  the  last-mentioned  co- 
lumn of  the  preparatory  table,  viz.  3  chains,  from  a 
to  A,  and  A  will  represent  the  place  of  beginning  of 
the  survey.  Move  the  moveable  scale  along  the 
stationary  one  to  the  first  north  and  south  distance 
from  the  place  of  beginning,  viz.  20.84  from  a  to  b, 
and  lay  olF  the  corresponding  distance  from  the  as- 
sumed meridian,  0.44,  from  b  to  B,  and  draw  A  B, 
so  will  AB  represent  the  first  line  of  the  survey; 
again,  move  the  moveable  scale  along  the  stationary 
one,  to  the  third  north  and  south  distance  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  viz.  N.  31.21  from  atoc;  and 
lay  off  the  corresponding  distance  from  tlie  assumed 
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tneridian,  viz.  15.39,  f^^  c  to  C,  and  draw  B  C, 
so  will  B  C  represent  the  second  line  of  the  survey. 
Again  move  the  moveable  scale  along  the  stationary 
one  to  the  third  north  and  south  distance  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  viz.  24.56,  from  a  to  d,  and  lay 
off  the  corresponding  distance  from  the  assumed  me- 
ridian, viz.  28. ! 6,  and  draw  CD,  which  will  be  th« 
third  line  of  the  survey.  Proceed  in  the  same  man* 
ner  till  the  whole  be  laid  down,  and  AB  C  D  £  F  O 
will  be  tl^  required  plot. 

This  method  of  plotting  is  hjjjar  the  most  perfect^ 
and  the  least  liable  to  error  of  any  that  has  been  con* 
trived.  It  may  appear  to  some  to  require  more  la-- 
hour  than  the  common  method,  on  account  of  the 
computations  required  to  be  made  for  the  prepara** 
tory  table.  These  computations  are  however  made 
with  so  much  ease  and  expedition,  by  the  help  of 
the  table  in  the  appendix,  that  this  objection  would 
vanish,  even!  if  the  computation  were  of  no  other  use 
but  tnerely for  plotting ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  computations  are  of  muchfurther  use  in  deter-* 
mining  the  area  or  quantity  of  land  contained  in  the 
survey,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  with  equal  ac- 
curacy in  any  other  way.  When  this  is  considered^ 
it  will  be  found  that  this  method  is  not  only  prefer- 
able on  account  of  its  superior  accuracy,  but  is  at-^ 
tended  with  less  labour  on  the  whole  than  the  com^ 
mon  method. 

If  a  pair  of  scales,  such  as  are  above  recommend-' 
ed,  be  not  at  hand,  the  work  may  be  laid  down  front 
a  single  scale,  by  first  marking  off  the  N.  and  Sr 
distance  on  the  line  N.  S.  aud  afterwards  laying 
off  the  corresponding  east  distances  at  right  anglev 
thereto. 

'  To  plot  the  field  notes,  p.  3 1 8.  1 .  Lay  down  all 
the  station  lines,  viz.  7^  VV.  21  chains,  N.  55.15, 
£.  18.  20,  &c.  contained  in  the  middle  column  of 
the  field  book^  as  before  directed,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  offsets,  until  all  the  station  lines, 
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teprcsented  in  Jig.  3^  pi.  18,  by  dotted  lines^  be  lafd 
down ;  then  lay  off  the  respective  offsets  at  right 
angles  from  the  station  line,  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances at  which  they  were  taken,  as  is  done  2A  Jig.  3, 
a  bare  inspection  of  which  will  make  the  work  per- 
fectly plain. 

To  plot  thejield  notesy  p.  298.  1.  Lay  down  the 
whole  of  the  outside  boundaries,  the  station  lines 
first,  the  offsets  afterwards,  as  directed  in  the  preced- 
ing articles;  and  then  lay  down  the  internal  divisions 
or  boundaries  of  the  respective  fields,  in  the  same 
inanner  as  is  done  in^^.  4.* 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   PLOTTING,   BY   MR.   MILNE. 

The  protractor,  whether  a  whole  or  a  semicircle, 
ought  not  to  be  less  in  diameter  than  seven  or  eight 
inches,  to  insure  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy 
in  plotting  the  angles  of  a  survey.  The  degrees 
on  the  limb  are  numbered  various  ways,  but  most 
commonly  from  id®  20°,  &c.  to  36o^  It  would  be 
right  to  repeat  the  numbers  the  contrary  way,  when 
the  breadth  of  the  limb  will  admit  of  it.  Others  are 
numbered  10°  20^  &c.  to  1*80°,  and  contrary.  Sur- 
veyors will  suit  themselves  with  that  kind  best  adapt- 
ed to  "their  mode  of  taking  angles  in  the  field  ;  so 
that'  in  which  ever  way  the  limb  of  the  instrument 

*    •  Mr.  Gale's  method  of  sitfveying  add  plotting  ie  not  entirely 

.  new:  the  firat.publicatioaof  them  appears  in  a  pamphlet  printed 

in  DuMin,  1760,  .entitled,  A  Method , to  determine  the  Areas  of 

Right-lined  Figures  universalli/^  very  useful  Jor  ascertaining  the 

,  Cqntenn  of  anj^Survet/^^  By  the  tate  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

.  Engineer  and  Suroeyor^General  o/*  His  Majesty's  Fortifica* 

tions  and  Buildings  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Noble^  in  his  Essay  on  Surveying,  8vo.  Dublin^ 
1767,  treats  of  this  method  under  some  improvement. 

Mr.  A.  Burne^  in  his  Surveying,  8vo,  1775,  has  avowed  and 
adopted  Mr.  Burgh*s  method  and  tables. 

Mr.  Robert  Gibscn^  in  his  Surveying,  8vo,  Dublin,  5th  edit. 
1795^  describes  Mr.  Burgh* s  method  and  tablesy  without  any 
HTcfereace  to  him  as  the  iaventar.    Edit. 
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they  survey  with  is  graduated^  the  protractcM*  had  best 
be  the  same. 

It  is  true,  a  surveyor  of  much  practice  will  read 
off  an  angle  mentally  very  readily,  in  which  ever 
way  the  instrument  happens  to  be  graduated. 

For  instance,  I  have  in  the  field  taken  the  angles 
made  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  which  case  I 
count  no  angle  above  89®  59' ;  ^  if  the  angle  comes  to 
90''  0',  I  call  it  due  E.  or  due'W.  if  it  is  Qg""  59',  I 
write  to  it  N.  E.  or  S.  E.  or  else  N.  W.  or  S.  W.  as 
it  happens  to  turn  out  . 

Now  89*  59^  N.  E.  upon  a  protractor  numbered 
to  3(kf  0%  and  placing  36o  to  the  north,  reads  the 
same ;  but  89''  59'  S.  E.  reads  90°  l',  and  89°  59' 
S.W.  reads  269^  59';  and  lastly,  89*"  59' N.  W. 
reads  270""  l\ 

Again,  if  the  angle  or  bearing  is  due  south,  it  reads 
on  this  protractor  180'^;  if  O®  l'  S.  E.  it  reads  179"* 
59' ;  and  if  O""  1'  S.  W.  it  is  I8O''  l' ;  and  so  of  any 
other  intermediate  angle  or  bearing. 

The  great  inducement  to  surveyors  for  taking  the 
angles  by  the  bearings  the  lines  make  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  is  the  having  the  needle  as  a  check 
in  the  course  of  the  survey ;  and  when  the  circuit 
comes  to  be  plotted,  having  it  in  his  power  to  point 
off  all  the  angles,  or  bearings  of  the  circuit,  at  one 
planting  of  the  protractor. 

This  mode  of  surveying,  or  taking  angles,  is  also 

more  expeditious,  and  more  accurate  than  any  other, 

provided  the  index  of  the  instrument  is  furnished 

with  a  clamp  for  making  it  fast  to  the  limb,  while  it 

"^is  carrying  from  one  station  to  another. 

The  protractor  for  plotting  this  way  of  surveying 
had  best  be  graduated  10,  20,  &c.  to  180,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  same  repeated  on  the  left,  and 
again  repeated  contrary  to  the  former  ;  but  as  pro- 
tractors for  general  use  are  graduated  10,  20,  &c.  to 
360,  I  shall  here  describe  a  very  useful  and  conve- 
nient one  of  this  latter  kind,  and  then  proceed  to 

Y  2 
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l^ve  an  example  of  plotting  all  the  angles  of  a  cir« 
cuit  by  it  from  one  station. 

This  protractor  is  represented  ^tjig.  5,  plate  IJ. 
Its  diameter,  from  pointer  to  pointer,  is  g\  inches ; 
the  cenlie  point  is  formed  by  two  lines  crossing  each 
ether  at  right  angles,  which  are  cut  on  a  piece  of 
glass.  The  limb  is  divided  into  degrees  and  half 
degrees,  having  an  index  with  a  nonius  graduated  to 
eount  to  a  single  minute,  and  is  furnished  with  teeth 
and  pinion,  by  means  of  which  the  index  is  moved 
round,  by  turning  a  small  nut.  It  has  two  pointers, 
one  at  eaoh  end  of  the  index,  furnished  with  springs 
for  keeping  them  suspended  while  th^y,  are  bnnging 
to  any  angle ;  and  being  brought,  applying  a  finger 
to  the  top  of  the  pointer,  and  pressing  it  down,  pricks 
off  the  angle.  There  is  this  advantage  in  having 
two  pointers,  that  all  the  bearings  round  a  circuit 
may  be  laid,  or  pricked  o£P,  although  the  index  tra^- 
verses  but  one  half  of  the  protractor.* 

het  Jiff.  5,  plate  13>  be  the  circuit  to  be  plotted* 
I  draw  tne  magnetic  meridian  N.  S.^^.  6,  plate  13, 
and  assigning  a  point  therein  for  station  1,  place  the 
centre  of  the  above  described  protractor  upon  it, 
with  360^  exactly  to  the  north,  and  1  SO**  to  the  south 
of  the  magnetic  meridian  line  N.  S.  For  the  con* 
veniency  of  more  easily  reading  off  degrees  and  mi- 

*  The  protractor,  represented j%.  7,  fib/e  11,  is  circular,  as 
before  partly  described  at  page  313 ;  the  centre  is  also  formed  by 
the  in^rsection  of  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which 
are  cut  on  glass,  that  all  parallax  may  thereby  be  avoided;  the  in- 
dex is  moved  round  by  teeth  and  pinion.  The  limb  is  divided 
into  degrees  and  half  degrees,  and  subdivided  to  every  minute  by 
the  nonius ;  the  pointer  may  be  set  «1  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  centre,  as  the  socket  which  carries  it  moves  upon  the  bar 
B  C,  and  is  fixed  thereto  by  the  nut  D.  At  right  angles  to  the 
bar  B  C,  and  moveable  with  it,  there  is  another  bar  £  F;  on  this 
bar  different  scales  of  equal  parts  are  placed,  so  that  by  moving  a 
square  against  the  inner  edge  thereof,  angles  may  be  transferred 
to  any  distance  from  tlie  centre,  containing  the  same  number  of 
degrees  marked  out  by  the  index ;  tho  use  of  which  will  be  eri* 
dent  fironi  Mr.  Milne^s  observations. 
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nnttSf  I  bring  the  notiias  to  the  south  side  ot  the  pr6- 
tfdctor^  or  side  next  to  me  ;  and  steing  by  the  field 
lik^tchy  or  eye  draught, ^^.  5,  that  the  bearing  from 
station  1  to  station  2  is  87""  30'  S.  £•  I  readily  cOn^ 
iseive  it  wanting  2®  30'  of  being  due  cast,  or  90°  O' ; 
Aerrfore^  adding  mentally  2°  30'  to  90^  O',  I  make 
02^  30"  on  this  protractor,  to  which  I  brine  the  no- 
nius, and  then  thake  a  dot  by  pressing  down  the 
pointer  of  the  protractor,  and  with  my  lead  pencil 
ttiark  it  l.  The  bearing  from  station  2  to  station  B 
being  10*  15'  N.  E.  see  Jig.  5,  1  bring  the  nonius^ 
for  the  sake  of  expedition  and  ease  bf  reading  off^  to 
lO""  15'  S.  W.  which  is  upon  this  protractor  190°  15' i 
and  pressing  down  the  north  pointer,  it  will  mark  off 
10^  15^  N.  E.  which  I  mark  with  my  pencil,  2. 

The  bearing  from  station  3  to  statibn  4  being  85^ 
13'N.  £.  I  readily  see  this  is  wanting  4""  17'  of 
being  due  east ;  therefore  I  bring  the  noniuTs  to  withiil 
that  of  due  west,  which  upon  this  protractor  is  265^ 
13',  and  pressing  doni^n  the  N.  £.  pointer^  it  if^ill 
prick  off  85^  IS'  N,  E.  whieh  I  mark  3. 

The  bearing  from  station  4  to  station  5  being 
11°  S'  N.  W.  I  bring  the  nonius  to  168^  55%  and 
Ivith  the  opposite,  or  north-west  pointer,  dot  off 
1 1°  S'  N^  W.  which  I  mark  4. 

In  like  manner  I  dot  off  the  bearings  from  sta« 
tion  5  to  6,  from  6  to  7,  and  from  7  to  1,  which 
ck>des  the  circuit ;  marking  them  severally  with  my 
pencil  5,  6,  7- 

Then  laying  aside  the  protractor,  add  casting  my 
eye  about  the  tract  traced  by  the  pointer  of  the  pro* 
tractor  for  the  bearing  from  station  1,  marked  1,1 
^kpply  the  ruler  to  it  and  station  1,  and  drawing  a 
line,  mark  off  its  length  by  compasses  and  scale* 
eight  chains,  which  fixes  station  2. 

Again,  casting  my  eye  about  the  tract  traced  by 
tb^  pointer  of  the  protractor,  for  the  2  bearing, 
marked  3,  I  apply  the  parallel  ruler  to  it  and  sta- 
tion 1,  and  moving  the  ruler  parallel  eastward,  till  its 
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edge  touches  station  2,  I'  from  thence  draw  a  line 
north wardj  and  by  scale  and  compasses  mark  its. 
length,  five  chains^  to  station  3.  Thus  the  bearing 
10''  15'  N.  £.  at  station  .1,  is  transferred  to  station  1y 
as  will  easily  be  conceived  by  supposing  the  points, 
a^  b,  moved  eastward,  preserving  their  parallelism  till 
they  iall  into  the  points  of  station  2  and  3^  fonpiug 
in  fig.  6,  the  parallelogram  a,b,  8,  2. 

it  is  evident  this  bearing  of  10^  15'  N.  E,  is  by 
this  means  as  truly  plotted  as  if  a  second  meridian 
line  had  been  drawn  parallel  to  the  fir^t  from  sta- 
tion 2,  and  the  bearing  10°  15'  N.E.  laid  off  from 
it,  as  was  the  common  method  of  plotting,  previous 
to  the  ingenious  Mr.  JVilliam  Gardiner  communica- 
ting the  more  expeditious  and  more  accurate  mode  to 
the  public.  However,  its  accuracy  depends  entire- 
ly upon  using  a  parallel  ruler  that  moves  truly  paraU 
]el,  which  the  artist  will  do  well  to  look  to^  before  he 
proceeds  to  this  way  of  plotting. 

Station  3  being  thus  fixed,  to  find  station  Ay  I  cast 
my  eye  about  the  tract  traced  by  the  pointer  of  the 
protractor  for  the  bearing  marked  3,  and  applying 
the  parallel  ruler  to  it  and  station  1,  move  the  ruler 
parallel  thereto  northward,  till  it  touch  station  3 ; 
and  from  thence  draw  a  line  north-eastward,  and  by 
scale  and  compasses  marking  its  length,  three  chains^ 
station  4  is  found. 

Now  conceive  the  points  c,  d,  moved  northward, 
preserving  their  parallelism  till  they  fall  into  the 
points  of  stations  3  and  4  ;  and  thus  station  4  has 
the  same  bearing  from  station  3,  as  c  or  d  has  from 
station  1. 

In  the  same  manner  I  proceed  to  the  next  bearing 

4  ;  and  placing  the  ruler  to  the  jwint  made  by  the 
pointer  of  the  protractor  at  4  and  station  1,  and  mov- 
ing the  ruler  parallel  till  its  edge  touch  station  4 ; 
from  thence  draw  a  line,  and  mark  off  its  length, 

5  chains,  to  station  5.  Here  e,  f,  is  transferred  to 
4th  and  5th  station,  and  the  5th  station  makes  th^  . 
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same  angle  with  the  meridian  from  the  4th  station^ 
as  e^  or  iy  does  with  the  meridian  from   the  first, 
station. 

In  like  manner^  applying  the  parallel  ruler  to  sta- 
tion 1^  and  the  several  other  bearings  of  the  circuit 
5^  6^  and  7  ;  the  points  g,  h>  will  be  transferred  to 
dth  and  6th,  and  i,  k^  to  0th  and  7th ;  and  lastly, 
the  bearing  from  the  7th  station  will  fall  exactly  into 
the  firsts  which  closes  the  plot  of  the  circuit 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  dotted 
lines  marked  a,  b,  c,  Scc^g.  6,  are  drawn  there  only 
&r  illustrating  the  operation :  all  that  is  necessary  to 
mark  in  practice  are  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.  round 
the  tract  traced  by  the  pointer  of  the  protractor. 

T.  Milne.  . 


•F  DETERMINING 

THE  AREA  OR  CONTENT 
OF  LAND. 


1.  The  area  or  content  of  land  is  denominated  by 
acres^  roods,  and  perches. 

Forty  square  perches  make  a  rood. 

Four  roods^  or  l6o  square  perches^  make  an 
English  acre. 

And  hence  10  square  chains,  of  four  perches  each^ 
make  an  English  acre. 

2.  The  most  simple  surface  for  admensuration  is 
the  rectangular  parallelogram,  which  is  a  plane  four- 
sided  figure,  having  its  opposite  sides  equal  and  pa- 
rallel, and  the  adjacent  sides  rectangular  to  oiie  an- 
other; if  the  length  and  breadth  be  equal,  it  is  caU 

'  led  a  square;  but,  if  it  be  longer  one  way  thin  the 
other^  it  is  commonly  called  an  oblongs  <  ^ 
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TO  DETERMINE  THE  AREA  OF  A  RECTANGULAR  TA^ 
RALLELOGRAM. 

Rule,  Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
that  product  will  be  the  area.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  best  method 
of  taking  the  lengths  is  in  chains  and  links;  hence, 
the  above*mentioned  product  will  give  the  area  iu 
chains  and  decimal  parts  of  a  chaiiK  And  as  lO 
square  chains  make  an  acre,  the  area  in  acres  will  be 
shewn  by  pointing  off  one  place  of  the  decimals  more 
in  the  product  than  there  are  both  in  the  multiplicand 
and  multiplier;  which  answers  the  same  puiyoae  as 
dividing  the  area  into  chains  by  10;  and  the  roods 
and  perches  will  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
decimal  parts  by  4  and  by  40. 

Example.  Suppose  the  side  of  the  foregoing  square 
b^  6  chains  and  75  links  y  what  is  the  area } 

Multiply  6.75 
by  6.75 

3375 
4725- 
4050 


Acres  4.55625 

4  Roods  in  an  Acre* 


SooaB2,2S500 

40  Perches  in  a  Bqod» 

Perches  9.00000 

Acres.    |toods.    Perc&ss. 
Aqs,        4  2  9. 

JBuppose  the  length  of  the  foregoing  oblong  be  9 
dbuatins  and  45  links^  and  the  breadth  5  chains  and  1^ 
lioJiLai  how  many  acres  doth  it  contain? 

^  Enplid;  Book  jL  Prop,  35,  SdioUum, 
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Multiply  9-45 
by  5-15 

4725 
94S 
4725 


Acres  4*86675 

4 


Roods  3  46700 
40 


PercTies  18.68000 


A.    R-   P. 

Ant.    4      S    18.    [Hie  decimal  parts  68  are  not  worth  re- 
garding.] 

If  the  parallelogram  be  not  rectangular^  but  o\>* 
lique  angled^  the  length  must  be  multiplied  by  tb^ 
perpendicular  breadth,  in  order  to  give  the  area.* 

3.  After  the  parallelogram^  the  next  most  simple 
surface  for  admensuration  is  the  triangle. 

TO   DBTERMINE  THE  AR£A  OF  A  TRIANGLE. 

Rule*  Multiply  the  base,  or  length,  by  half  the 
perpendicular,  let  fall  thereon  from  the  opposite 
angle,  and  that  product  will  be  the  area  of  the 
triangle.'^' 

Examples.  In  the  triangle 
ABC,  right  angled  at  B,  let 
the  base  A  B  be  8  chains  and 
25  links,  and  the  perpendicu^ 
lar  B  C  6  chains  and  40  Hnks; 
how  many  acres  doth  it  con- 
tain? 

^  See  Euclid.  Book  S.  P^op.  S5  and  56. 

f  Euclid.  Book  i.  Prop.  41.  Scholium.  Every  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  one  half  of  a  paraUdfl^anit  having  the  same  base 
M»dal$iMe, 
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Multiply  8.25 
by  (the  half  of  6.40,  viz,)  3.20 


16500 
2475 

Acres  2.64000 
4 


Roods  2.56000 
40 


Perches  22.40000 


A.   R.   P. 

Ads.  2     2    22. 


In  the  oblique  angled 
triangle  D£F,  let  the 
bate  D£  be  12  chains 
and  25  links,  and  the 
perpendicular  FG,  let 
fiill  on  the  base  D£ 
from  the  opposite  angle  D 
F,  be  7  chains  and  30  links  ;  how  many  acre&  doth 
it  contain  ? 


Multiply  12.25 
by  (the  half  of  7-50,  VIZ.)   S.65 

6125 
7350 
3675 


Acres  4.47125 

4 

Roods  1.88500 
40 


Perches  35.40000 


A.    R.    P. 
Aus.  4      1    S5. 
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It  would  be  the  same  thing,  if  the  perpendicular 
were  to  be  multiplied  by  half  the  base;  or,  if  the  base 
and  perpendicular  were  to  be  multiplied  together, 
and  halfthe  product  taken  for  the  area. 

4.  The  next  most  simple  surface  for  admensuration 
is  a  four-sided  figure,  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  but  having  its  ends  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
rectangular  to  the  base.  Its  area  is  determined  bjr 
the  following 

Jlule.  Add  the  breadths  at  each  end  together,  and 
multiply  the  base  by  half  their  sum,  and  that  product 
^11  be  the  area.  Or  otherwise,  multiply  the  base 
by  the  whole  sum  of  the  breadths  at  each  end,  and 
that  product  will  be  double  the  area,  the  half  of 
which  will  be  the  area  required. 

Islxample.  Let  the  base  be  1 0  chains  and  90  links^ 
the  breadth  at  the  one  end  4  chains  and  73  links, 
and  the  breadth  at  the  other  end  7  chains  and  35 
links ;  what  is  the  area  ? 


♦.751 
7.S5| 

}  12.10  mim 

6.05  half 
10.90 

54i50 
6050 

- 

Acres  6-59*50 
4 

Roods  3.S7800 
40 

Perchci  16.12000 

A. 

Ani.  6 

R.  P* 

2.15. 
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5.  Irregular  four-sided  figures  are  called  trapezia. 
The  area  of  a  trapezium  may  be  determined  by  the 
fbliowing 

Rule.  Take  the  diagonal  length  from  one  ex- 
treme corner  to  the  other  as  a  base^  and  multiply  it 
by  half  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars,  falling  thereon 
from  the  other  two  corners,  and  that  product  will  be 
the  area. 

Example.  In  the  trape- 
zium AB  CD,  let  the  di. 
agonal.  AC  be  11  chains 
and  QO  links ;  the  perpen- 
dicular B  F  4  chains  andAi 
40  links,  and  the  perpendicular  D  E  3  chains  and 
90  links  i  what  is  ue  area  ? 


BF  4.40 
D£  S.90 

2)8.30  sum 

4.15  half  ftum 
AC  11.90 


$7350 
415 
415 


Acres  4.95850 

4 


Roods  3.75400 
^  40 


Perches  30.16000 


A.  R.»  V. 

Ans.  4    5    30. 


If  the  diagonal  A  C  were  multiplied  by  the  whole 
sum  of  the  perpendiculars^  that  product  would  bt) 
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double  the  area ;  the  half  of  which  would  be  the 
area  required. 

6.  The  area  of  all  the  other  figures,  whether  re- 
gular* or  irregular,  of  how  many  sides  soever  the 
figure  may  consist,  may  be  determined  either  by 
dividing  the  given  figure  into  triangles,  or  trapezia, 
and  measuring  those  triangles,  or  trapezia,  separately, 
the  sum  total  of  which  will  be  the  area  required  i 
or  otherzci^e,  the  area  of  any  figure  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  computation  made  from  the  courses  and 
distances  of  the  boundaiy  lines,  according  to  an 
universaltheorem,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently. 

7«  The  method  of  determining  the  area  by  divide- 
ing  the  given  figure  into  trapezia  and  triangles^  and 
measuring  those  trapezia  and  triangles  separately,  as 
in  article  5  and  article  3  of  this  part,  is  generally 
practised  by  those  land  measurers,  who  are  employed 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  in  any  piece  of  land, 
when  a  regular  land  surveyor  is  not  at, hand;  and 
for  this  purpose,  they  measure  with  the  chain  the 

*  The  regttlarjiguresy  polygons  and  circles,  do  not  occur  ia 
practical  survejing.  On  this  head,  therefore,  I  shall  only  observe^ 
that  the  method  of  detenmining  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon, 
which  is  a  figure  containing  any  number  of  equal  sides  and  equal 
angles,  is,  to  multiply  the  kngth  of  one  of  the  sides  by  the  num- 
ber of  sides  which  the  polygon  contains,  and  then  to  multiply  the 
product  by  half  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  centre  to  any 
one  of  the  sides,  ana  this  last  product  will  be  the  area. 

The  length  of  the  perpendicular,  if  not  given,  may  be  deter* 
mined  by  trigonometry^  thus: 

Divide  360  degrees  by  double  the  number  of  sides  contained 
in  the  polygon,  and  that  quotient  will  be  half  the  anele  at  the 
centre;  then  say,  as  the  tangent^  or  half  the  angle  at  the  centre* 
is  to  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides;  so  is  radius^  to  the  per- 
pendicular sought.  • 

The  area  of  a  circlk  is  thus  determined;  if  the  diameter  be 
given,  say,  as  1  :  is  to  3.141592  ::  so  is  the  diameter  :  to  tlie  cir- 
cumference; or,  if  the  circumference  be  ^ven,  say,  as  3.141592 
is  to  1  ::  so  is  the  circumference :  to  the  diameter.  Then  multiply 
the  circumference  by  ^  ef  the  diameter,  and  the  product  will  hie 
thearea. 
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bases  and  perpendiculars  of  the  several  trapezia  and 
triangles  in  the  field. 

Thus^  for  example, 
suppose  the  annexed 
figure  be  a  field  to  be 
measured  according  to 
this  method,  the  land 
measurer  would  mea- 
sure with  the  chain  the 
base  B  G,  and  ^the  per- 
pendiculars HC,  and 
I  A,  of  the  trapezium 
ABC  G ;  the  base  GD,^ 
and  the  perpendiculars 
KF,  and  LC,  of  the 
trapezium  GCDF; 
and  the  base  D  F,  and 
perpendicular  M  E,  of  the  triangle  D  E  F. 

In  order  to  determine  where  on  the  baselines  the 
perpendiculars  shall  fall,  the  land  measurer  com- 
monly makes  use  of  s.  sqiiarCy  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
wood  about  three  inches  square,  with  apertures 
therein,  made  with  a  fine  saw,  from  comer  to 
corner,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre;  which  when  in  use,  is  fixed  on  a  stafi^  or 
the  cross;  seejfigs.  2,  3,  and  6,  plate  14. 

The  bascsand  perpendiculars  being  thus  measured, 
the  area  of  each  trapezium  is  determined  as  in  article 
5,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  as  in  article  3  of  this 
^art :  which,^  being  added  together,  gives  the  area 
of  the  whole  figure  required. 

Tliis  method  of  determining  the  area,  where  the 
whole  of  each  trapezium  and  triangle  can  be  seen  at 
one  view,  is  equal  in  point  of  accuracy  to  any>method 
whatever.  It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  a  plot 
or  map  may  be  very  accurately  laid  down  from  the 
bases  and  perpendiculars  thus  measured  ;  this. me- 
thod, however,  is  practicable  only  in  open  or  cleared 
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countries :  in  countries  covered  with  wood,  it  would 
be  altogether  impracticable,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  see  from  one  part  of  the  tract  to 
another,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  the  necessa/y  tra- 
pezia and  triangles.  But  in  open  countries,  the 
only  objection  to  this  method,  is  the  great  labour 
and  tediousness^f  the  field  work;  in  a  large  survey, 
the  number  of  the  tra})czia  and  triangles  would  be 
so  very  great,  that  the  measuring  of  all  the  several 
bases  and  perpendiculars  would  be  a  very  tedious 
business.  The  same  ends  are  as  effectually  answered, 
with  infinitely  less  labour,  by  taking  the  courses  and 
distances  of  the  boundary  lines,  in  the  maaner 
mentioned  p.  I94. 

8.  Many  surveyors  who  take  their  field  notes  in^ 
courses  and  distances,  make  a  plot  or  map  thereof, 
and  then  determine  the  area  from  the  plot  or  map 
so  made,  by  dividing  such  plot  or  map  into  trapezia 
and  triangles,  as  in  the  above  figure,  and  measuring 
the  several  bases  and  perpendiculars  by  the  scale  of 
equal  parts,  from  which  the  plot  or  map  was  laid 

<  down* 

By  this  method,,  the  area  will  be  determined  some- 
thing nearer  the  truth,  but  it  falls  short  of  that  ac- 
curacy which  might  be  wished,  because  there  is  no 
determining  tjie  lengths  of  the  bases  and  perpendi- 
culars by  the  scale,  within  many  links ;  and  the 
smaller  the  scale  shall  be  by  which  the  plot  is  laid 
down,  the  greater,  of  course,  must  be  the  inaccu- 
I'acy  of  this  method  of  determining  the  area. 

This  method,  however,  notwithstanding  its  inac- 
curacy, will  always  be  made  use  of  where  tables  of 
the  northing,  southing,  easting,  an^  westing,  are  not 
at  hand. 

9.  Proper  tables  of  the  northing,  southing,  east- 
ing, and  westing,  fitted  purposely  for  the  surveyor's 
use,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
TrUci,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  surveyor.  By 
these  tables  the  area  of  any  survey  is  determined  with 
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great  accural^  and  expedition, .  by  an  easycampui 
tation  from  the  following 

UNIVERSAL  THEOREM. 

If  the  sum  of  the  distances,  on  an  cast  and  west 
line,  of  the  two  ends  of  each  line  of  the  survey,  from 
any  assumed  meridian  laying  entirely  out  of  the  sur* 
rey,  be  multiplied  by  the  respective  northing  or 
SOUTHING  made  on  each  respective  line ;  the  dif- 
rERSNCE  between  the  sum  of  the  north  products, 
and  the  sum  of  the  south  froducts,  will  be  double 
the  area  of  the  survey.^ 


IT 


'^  DemtmHraihn.  Let  ABC  ^ 
D  £  F  be  any  surrey,  and  let  ^ 
the  east  and  west  lines  A  a,  Bb» 
C  c,  D  d,  E  e,  and  F  f,   be 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  each  of  ^ 
the  lines  of  the  survey  to  any 
assumed  meridian^  as  N.  S.  lay-  ^ 
ing  entiiely  out  of  the  survey.  ^ 


Then,  I  say,  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  products 
A  a  +  B  b  X  ab,Bb  +  C  c  xbc»  Cc-f  Ddxcd;  andthe  sum  of 
theproductsDd  +  Eexde,  IJe  +  Ffxef,  Ff+ AaxfaiwiQ 
be  double  the  area  of  A  B  CD  E  FA. 

For,  by  article  4,  page  SSI,  the  former  products  will  be,  re- 
spectively, double  the  areas  of  the  spaces  A  B  b  a,  B  C  c  b,  and 
C  D  d  c,  and  their  sum  will  of  course  be  double  the  area  of  the 
space  AadDCBA.  In  like  manner,  the  latter  products  will 
be,  respectively,  double  the  areas  oi  the  spaces  D  £  e  d,  E  F  f  e, 
and  F  A  af ;  and  their  sum  will  of  course  be  double  the  area  of 
the  space  A  a  d  D  £  F  A.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  difference 
between  the  areas  of  the  spaces  A  a  d  D  E  F  A,  and  A  a  d 
D  C  B  A,  must  be  the  area  of  the  space  A  B  C  D  £  F  A;  con- 
sequently, the  difference  between  their  doubles  must  be  double 
theareaofABCDEFA. 
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For  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
area  of  the  survey  Mentioned  in  p.  294^  from  thd 
field  notes  there  given. 

The  northings,  southings^  eastings  aiid  westings^ 
as  also  the  north  and  south  distances^  and  the  east 
andwest  distances  made  from  the  place  of  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  line;  and  likewise  the  distances 
of  the  ends  of  each  line  from  the  assumed  meridian^ 
have  been  already  placed  in  their  res])ective  columns^ 
and  explained  in  the  preparatory  to  the  explanation 
of  the  method  of  plotting  there  recommended ;  but 
it  will  not  be  imprc^r  to  give  them  a  place  herd 
again^  together  with  the  further  columns  for  deter- 
mining the  area ;  in  order  that  the  whole,  together 
with  the  respective  uses  of  the  several  parts^  may 
appear  under  one  view^  as  follows. 


o  - 


Again,  the  differepce  between  the 

sum  of  the  products  M  m-f  N  nx 

mn,  Nn+Ooxnoy  Qq+Rrx 
qr;  and  the  sum  of  the  products  p 

Qo-f  Ppxop*     iPp+Qqxpq, 
R  r -h  M  mxr  n;  will  be  double  ^ 
the  area  of  M  N  O  PQ  R  M.  ^ 


^n  ~— •— 


For,  reasoning  as  before,  thesumof  the  first  mentioned  products 
trUl  be  double  the  area  of  Qqo  ON  M  RQ  +  M  R  rmM;  and 
the  sum  of  the  last  mentioned  products  will  be  double  the  area  of 
Qqo  OPQ  +  MR  rm  M.  But  it  is  evident,  that  Qqo 
OPQ-QqoONMR Q=  M N O  P Q R M;  consequently  , 
QqoOPQ-hMRrmM— QqoONMRQ+MRrmM 
ssMNOPQRM;  and,  consequently  th^  difference  of  their 
dauUes  must  be  equal  to  double  >I  N  O  P  Q  R  M.  And  the  like 
in  every  other  possible  figure. 
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BXPLANATIOK.  dSQ 

Tlie  three  last  columiis  relating  to  the  area^  art 
the  only  ones  that  remain  to  be  explained. 

The  first  of  these  three  columns  contains  the 
sums  of  the  distances  of  the  two  ends  of  each  line 
of  the  survey  from  the  assumed  meridian ;  which, 
according  to  the  foregoing  universal  theorem,  are 
multipliers  for  determining  th'e  area.  These  are 
formed  by  adding  each  two  of  the  successive  num- 
bers in  the  preceding  left  hand  column  together. 
Thus  3.00  is  the  distance  of  the  place  of  beginning 
from  the  assumed  meridian,  and  0.44  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  end  of  the  first  line  from  the  assumed 
meridian ;  and  their  sum  is  3.44  for  the  first  muU 
tiplier.  Again  0.44  added  to  15.39  makes  15.83 
for  the  second  multiplier;  slnd  15.3g  ad^d  to  2d. id 
makes  45.15  for  the  third  multiplier ;  and  so  of  the 
rest. 

The  north  products  contained  in  the  next  co- 
lumn, are  the  products  of  the  multiplicatiop  of 
the  several  fiorMm^^  contained  in  the  columns 
marked  N.  by  their  corresponding  multipUen  in  the 
last  mentioned.column*  Thus  7*l68go  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  multiplication  of  20«84  by  3.44 ;  an  ad-* 
ditional  place  of  decimals  being  cut  ofF>  to  give  the 
product  in  acres. 

The  south  products  contained  in  the  next  right 
hand  column  are^  in  like  manner,  the  products  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  several  foti/Am^^  in  the  column 
marked  S,  by  their  corresponding  muhipliers.  Thus 
28.96075  is  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of 
6.65  by  43.55 ;  an  additional  place  of  decimals  being 
cut  oSy  as  before,  to  give  the  product  in  acres ;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

The  north  products  being  then  added  togetl^er 
into  one  sum,  and  the  south  products  into  another 
sum,  and  the  lesser  of  these  sums  being  subtracted 
from  the  greater ,  the  remainder^  by  the  above  uni^ 
versal  theorem,  is  double  the  area  of  the  survey; 
which  being  divided  by  2,  gives  the  area  required ;. 
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viz.  51.73087^  equals  when  reduced^  to  51  acres^  2 
roods^  and  86  perches  9-10.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  easj^  in  the  ope- 
ration, or  more  accurate  m  answering  the  desired 
ends,  both  with  respect  to  the  proof  of  the  work, 
the  plotting,  and  the  computation  of  the  area,  than 
this  process.  The  northings,  southings,  eastings, 
and  westings,  which  give  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  field  work,  are 
shewn  by  inspection  in  table  1.  From  these  the 
numbers  or  distances  for  plotting  are  formed  by  a 
simple  addition  or  subtraction.  And  the  multipliers 
for  determining  the  area,  are  formed  from  thence, 
by  a  simple  addition,  with  much  less  labour,  than 
by  the  common  method  of  dividing  the  plot  into 
trapezia,  and  taking  the  multipliers  by  the  scale  of 
equal  parts. 

The  superior  accuracy  and  ease  with  which  every 
part  of  the  process  is  perfortned,  dannot,  it  is  ima- 
gined, fail  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner,  in- 
to whose  hands  this  tract  sh^ll  fall. 

10.  If  the  boundary  lines  of  the  survey  shall  have 
crooks  and  bends  in  them,  which  is  generally  the 
case  in  old  settled  countries,  those  crooks  and  bends 
are  taken  by  making  ofisets  from  the  station  lines ; 
as  explained  in  page  2g5.  In  these  <iases  the  area 
comprehended  within  the  station  lines  is  determined 
as  in  the  last  example ;  and  the  areas  comprehended 
between  the  statioi^lines  and  the  boundaries  are  de- 
termined s^arately,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  ar- 
ticles of  this  part,  from  the  offsets  aud  base  linesy 
noted  in  the  field  book ;  and  are  added  or  subtracted 


*  It  must  b£5  observed,  that,  in  order  to  determine  tTie  area  by 
this  method  of  computation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
several  lines  of  the  survey  be  arranged  regularly,  one  after  another^ 
all  the  way  round  the  survey,  in  case  tliey  should  not  have  been 
60  taken  in  the  field,  because,  without  such  arrangement,  the 
northings  or  southings  made  on  each  line,  and  the  distances  from 
the  aawuned  meridian,  would  not  correspond  with  one  another. 
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respectively,  according  as  the  station  lines  shall 
happen  to  be  within  or  without  the  field  surveyed ; 
which,  of  course,  gives  the  area  required. 

For  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
area  of  the  survey  mentioned  in  the  example,  page 
296,  from  the  field  book  there  given.*. 

The  bearingS2ind  lengths  ofthe  station  lines  are  the 
same  as  in  the  last  example;  and^  consequently,  the 
area  comprehended  within  those  station  lines  must 
be  the  same;  viz.  51.73087. 

Then,  for  the  area  comprehended  between  the 
first  station  line  and  the  boundary  of  the  field,  we 
have  (see  the  field  book,  page  296)  first,  a  base 
Jine  3 .60,  and  a  perpendicular  ofiset  0.40;  which, 
•according  to  article  3  of  this  part,  contains  an  area 
of  0.07  200.  Secondly  J  a  base  line  4.85,  (being  the 
difference  between  3.6o  and  8.45  on  the  station 
line,  at  which  points  the  offsets  were  taken,)  and 
an  offset  or  breadthr.at  the  one  end  0.40,  and  at  the 
other  end  0.10;  which,  according  to  article  4  of 
this  part,  contains  an  area  of  0.12125.  Thirdly ^  a 
base  line  7-15,  (being  the  difterence  between  4.85 
and  15.60  on  the  station  line,)  and  an  ofiset  or 
breadth  at  the  one  end  0.10,  and  at  the  Other  end 
0.65 ;  which  according  to  the  4th  article  of  this 
part,  contains  an  area  of  0.268 12.  Fourthly  ^  abase 
line  5.40,  (being  the  difference  between  15.60  and 
21.00  on  the.  station  line^)  and  a  perpendicular  off- 
set 0.65  ;  which,  according  to  the  3a  article  of  this 
part,  contains  an  area  of  0.17550.  These  added 
together  make  0.63687  for  the  area  of  the  offsets  on 
the  first  station  line ;  and,  as  this  station  line  is 
within  the  survey,  this  area  must,  of  course,  be  added 
to  the  above-mentioned  area  comprehended  within 
the  station  lines. 

Next,  for  the  area  comprehended  between  the 
«econd  station  line  and  the  boundary  of  the  field,  we 

f  A  plot  of  this  survey  is  given  itifig.  ^^  plate  18, 
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have  a  base  line  ]  8.20,  and  a  perpendicular  or  offnet 
0.60 ;  which,  according  to  article  3  ofthispert^  con-r 
tains  an  area  of  0.54600.  And,  as  this  station  line 
is  without  the  survey,  this  area  must  of  course  be 
subtracted  frem  the  above-mentioned  area. 

The  areas  #f  all  the  other  offsets  are  determined 
in  the  same  mami^r,  and  are  respectively  as  fbllows: 


On  the^r^l  station  line 

On  the  seconfl        • 

On  the  thir4       - 

On  the/ourth 

On  the^A 

On  the  sixth      *    ^    » 

On  the  seventh 


Totals 


The  area  comprehended  within  the  station  lines, 

as  above , A.51.7S087 

Ofisets  to  be  added  . . .  ^ ,..., ^.08812 


Areasof  the  Ofisets.       | 

To  be  added. 
A.    0.68687 

To  be  sub- 
.  Uacted. 

0.54600 
0.64*800 

0.36250 
1.08875 

0.68750 
0.27510 

2.08812 

2.15660 

Of&ets  to  be  subtracted 


Sum. 


53.81899 
2.15660 


B^maiqs  the  area  of  the  survey  required A.  51.66239 

4 


Roods . . . . . 
lurches  ,., 


2.64956 
25.9S2M 


11.  When  the  survey  consists  of  a  number  of 
fields  lying  together,  it  is  best  to  determine  the  area 
of  the  whole  first ;  and  afterwards,  the  area  of  each 
of  the  fields  separately ;  the  sum  of  virhich,  if  the 
work  be  true,  will  of  course  agree  with  the  area  of 
the  whole ;  which  forms  a  check  on  the  truth  of 
the  comput^tion9. 
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But  here  it  must:  be  observed,  that  the  boun- 
daries of  each  field  must  be  arranged  for  the  com« 
putation,  so  as  to  proceed  reeularly  one  after 
another  all  the  way  round  the  field ;  because,  as  was 
observed  in  the  note  to  the  Qth  article  of  this  part, 
without  such  arrangement,  the  northing  or  southing 
made  on  each  line,  and  the  distances  from  the 
assumed  meridian,  would  not  correspond  with  one 
another. 

For  esampfe.  Suppose  it  were  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  area  of  the  survey  mentioned  in  page  298, 
of  the  several  fields  therein^  contained,  from  the 
field  book  there  given.* 

The  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  station  lines  on 
the  outside  boundaries  are  as  follow ;  viz. 


•  '      Ch.L. 

1st. 

S. 

87    W....15.00 

2d. 

N. 

18S0  W....  9.60 

S<1. 

N. 

12  15  E 8.90 

4th. 

N. 

37    E \tJ0O 

5tli. 

S. 

76  45  E 16.00 

6th. 

S. 

5  15  W.... 25.00 

7th. 

s. 

74  30  W....  7.65 

The  area  comprehended  within  these  station  lines, 
computed  according  to  the  above-mentioned  univer* 

ial  theorem,  is A.66-9(H9S 

The  area  of  the  ofiets  to  be  added 0.56715 

(computed  as  in  the  last  example)  ^ 

Sura 67.47208 

The  area  of  the  offiets  to  be  subtracted 2^715^ 

The  area  of  the  whole  survey. 

Acres... 6*.90493 

4 

Roods 3.61973 

40 

Perches 24.78880 


J»  Se!(B  the  plot  of  tliis  survey  in/^.  4«  fkte  18. 
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Then,  lor  detemmiBg  th«  area  of  the  east  field, 
we  have  the  following  lines,  viz. 

Ist.   Part  of  the  first  station  line  in  the  Ch.L. 

ficidbook S.    87*        W.  5.60 

2d.    The  oSsei  to  the  corner  of  the 

field N.  30«*        W.    1.10 

Sd.    The  eighth  station  line  in  the  field  •    • 

book    .,... North  —  16.<51 

4th.  The  ninth  station  line  in  the  field 

book East  —  lS-77 

5th.  The  offiiet  from  the  comer  of  the  « 

field  to  the  sixth  station  line  in  the 

fieldbook S.    W^'E.    OM 

6th.  Part  of  the  sixth  station  line  in 

thefieldbook. S.      5**  15' W.  15-40 

7th.  The  seventh  station  line  in  the 

fieldbook  S.    74*  SCW.   7.65 

The  area  comprehended  within  these  lines,  com- 
puted according  to  the  foregoing  universal  theo- 

Irem,  is ; A22.919S6 

•  There  are  no  oAets  to  be  added  in  this  field,  the 
areas  of  the  ofisets  to  be  subtracted,  computed  as  in 
the  last  example,  are 2.2205? 

Remains  the  area  of  the  east  field.    Acres 20.69884 

.....  ..'4 

Roods 2.79536 

40 

Perches. . . .       S1.81440 

For  ascertaining  the  area  of  the  west  field,  wc  have 
the  following  lines,  viz. 

1st.   Theoi&etfirom  the  south-easterly 

comer  to  the  firststation  line  in  the  Ch.L. 

fieldbook S.      S«       E.     1.10 

2d.    Part  of  the  first  station  line  in  the 

fieldbook.... S.    87*       W.    9.50 

Sd.    The  second  station  line  in  the 

fieldbook N,    18*  Sa  W.    9.60 

4th.  The  third  station  line  in  the  field 

book • N.    12«15'E.    8.90 

5th.  Part  of  the  fourth  station  line  in 

thefieldbook.. N.    37'*        E.    5.40 

6th.  The'ofiet  to  the  comer S.    53''       £.    0.40 
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3 A.  The  tenth  statioaliii^  in  the  field  Ch.L. 

book,  reversed  . . , S.    62°  SCy  E.     7.92 

Sih.  The  eighth  station  line  in  tliefidid  ^ 

book,  reversed South          -—   16.61 

The  area  comprehended  within  these  lines,  com' 
puted  according  to  the  foregoing  universal  theo- 
rem) is A .  22. 1 80*8 

llie  areas  of  Uie  ofiets  to  be  added,  computed  as 
in  the  last  example   ^ 0.62287 

Sum. 22.80335 

The  areas  of  the  ofl^ts  to  be  subtracted 1.15900 

Remains  the  area  of  the  west  field,  Acres 21.64435 

'■/■'■ 4 

Roods 2.57740 

40 

Perdies  ....      23.09600 


For  afloertaining  the  area  of  the  north  fields  we 
)iave  the  following  lines^  viz. 

Jst.   The  ofiet from  thesouth.westerly 

'   corner  to  the  fourth  station  line  in  Ch.L. 

the  field  book N.    53*       W.    0.40 

2d.   Part  of  the  fourth  station  line  in 

thefieldbook N.    37**       E.    11.60 

3d.  The  fifth  station  line  in  the  field 

book S.    76*45'E.   16.00 

4th.  P^rt  of  the  sixth  station  line  in 

thefieldbook S.      5°  15' W.    9.60 

5th.  The  offiet  to  the  comer N.    84**  45' W.    0.56 

6th,  The  ninth  station  line  in  the  field 

book,  reversed West  —  13.77 

7th.  The  tenth  station  line  in  tKe  field 

book .'..., N.   62°30'W.    7.92 

» 
The  area  comprehended  within  these  lines,  com- 
puted according  to  the  following  universal  theo- 
rem, is A.21.81422 

The  areas  of  theofisets  to  be  added,  computed  as 
in  the  last  example  ••••••• • 1.25030 

Sum 23.06452 
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The  areas  of  the  ofiett  to  be  subtracted O.500M 

Remains  the  area  of  the  north  field.  Acres  ....      22.56372 

4 

Roods'!...        2.2548S 

Perches  ..      10.19520 

A.  R.  P. 

The  area  of  the  East  field 20  2  81 

Westfield .21  8  23 

>k)rthfield 22  2  10 

Total. .vA.64    3    34 


The  agreement  of  this  total  with  the  area  of  the 
whoUy  8s  first  ascertained,  shews  the  work  to  be 
right.  We  must  not,  however,  in  actual  practice 
expect  to  fin  J  so  perfect  an  agreement  as  the  above. 
A  diflference  of  a  few  perches,  in  actual  practice,  ia  no 
impeachment  either  of  the  field  workj  or  of  the  com- 
putation8.*-f- 

*  OF  THE  NEW  MAP-MSTSR  OR  PLAM-MBASURER. 

This  is  a  small  but  very  usefal  instrument  to  surveyors,  engi- 
neers, ofiicers,  &c.  for  enabling  them  in  a  very  easy  and  ex|^i- 
tious  manner,  to  measure  the  periphery  of  circles,  the  lengtns  of 
curves,  and  all  other  irregular  lines  upon  maps  or  plans,  in  order 
to  ascertain  correctly  distances,  lengths  of  roads,  boundaries,  &c* 
&c.,  which  cannot  readily  be  done  by  compasses  or  scales. 

Plate  20,  fig.  2,  is  a  representation  of  the  machine  of  its  real 
size,  which  is  in  thickness  not  half  that  of  a  common  watch:  it  con« 
sists  of  a  dial  plate  resembling  that  of  a  watch,  with  two  similar 
moving  hands  or  indices :  by  the  proportion  of  the  wheels  within 
its  case,  the  short  index  in  one  revolution  points  out  16  miles 
upon  a  scale  of  a  map  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  and  the  long  index 
moves  round  once  to  a  mile. 

The  following  are  the  circles  graduated  on  the  plate:  The  outer 
circle  is  a  centesimal  scale,  which  adapts  the  instrument  to  an^ 
scale  of  a  map  or  plan  different  from  one  inch  to  a  mile,  by  deci- 
mating any  line  measured  by  the  instrument ;  the  neict  inner  cir- 
cle is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  which  is  useful  in  giving  the 
distances  into  12thsi»r  duodecimally :  the  next  circle  is  a  scale 
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For  other  methods  of  surveying,  and  a  new  plan 
of  a  field  book,  see  the  Addenda  to  this  work. 

of  80  chains ;  the  next,  the  same  scale  divided  into  eight  fur«' 
longs,  both  being  the  distance  of  one  inile»  upon  a  map  drawn  oa 
a  s^e  of  one  inch  to  a  mile, 

a  represents  the  small  side  wheel  which  giires  motion  to  the 
wheel  work  and  iadjces  when  it  is  moved  over  the  line  to  be  mea- 
sured ;  it  is  so  proportioned  to  the  teeth  of  the  inner  wheels,  that 
an  inch  of  its  cuxumference  is  pointed  out  as  a  mile  by  one  revo* 
lution  of  the  lone  index,  or  the  l-16th  part  by  the  short  index : 
i  is  an  ivory  hancQe  tlie  instrument  is  held  by,  when  you  run  the 
wheel  a  upon  the  line  of  the  map  :  there  is  an  index  pointer  on 
the  wheel  a  to  set  off  by  with  precision :  before  use,  the  wheel  a 
must  be  turned  round  till  the  two  indices  coincide  at  the  100  or 
iS\  then,  placing  the  wheel  on  the  map  with  the  brass  index  exact-* 
ly  over  the  point  to  be  measured  from,  run  the  wheel  along  the 
map ;  if  you  have  occasion  to  turn  an  acute  angle,  lifl  up  the 
wheel  and  set  it  down  again  in  the  new  direction  with  the  pointer 
precisely  over  the  point* 

By  the  decimal  divisions,  a  scale  on  a  map  of  5  miles  to  an  inch 
will  be  shewn  by  the  long  mdex  pointing  to  20  for  one  mile,  40 
for  2  miles,  &c.  which  wiU  shew  to  the  reader  the  application  for 
any  other  scale  of  a  map.  ^ 

In  the  complete  instruments,  the  wheel  a  is  contrived  to  shift 
upon  the  axis  of  another  contiguous  wheel  which  is  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  point  out  distances  upon  a  map,  upon  a  scale  of  -^  an 
inch  to  a  mile,  in  which  case  the  figures  or  the  divisions  must  be 
doubled. 

A  back  steel  finger  spring  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  keep 
the  wheel  a  immoveable  after  use.    Edit. 


\  TO   PLOT  ELEVATED   OH   HILLY  PIECES   OF   QROUKD. 

In  many  instances,  elevated  ground  ma^  be  of  that  value 
that  a  surveyor  will  be  required  to  measure  its  whole  surface  to 
obtain  its  area  or  content,  but  the  planning  or  plotting  of  it  after- 
wards will  require  a  reduction  of  the  hypothenuse  to  the  base, 
which  may  in  many  cases  be  sufficiently  effected  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  by  Kin^s  Quadrant  already  described  at  page  197« 
In  great  eminences  and  large  surveys  it  is  a  more  accurate  method 
to  take  the  angles  of  elevation  or  depressions  with  the  theodolite^ 
and  with  this  angle,  referred  to  the  table  for  shortening  the  by* 
pothenuse  at  the  end  of  tliis  work,  to  obtain  the  requisite  reduc« 
tion  of  links,  and  to  illustrate  which,  the  following  examples 
Jiave  been  extracted  ft-om  Mr.  Crocker's  Elements  of  Land  Sur- 
vcyi'ig*  12mo.  1806. 
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MARITIME  SURVEYING. 


It  was  not  my  intention  at  first  to  say  any  thing 
concerning  maritime  surveyings  as  that  subject  had 

Case  1.    Where  only  part  of  one  side  of  a  hill  is  required^ 
as  represented  by  the  section  A  B  C  D  ^,Jig*  I* 


Example*  Given  the  line 
of  surfaoe,  or  the  side  A  C, 
orD£=:60a  The  Z  A  or 
acclivity  of  the  hill  ss  29^  SO". 
Required  the  base  or  plotting 
line  AB.  By  the  table  it  ap- 
pears, that  when  the  ^  of 
acclivity  is  29°  d(Xy  each 
chain's  length  must,  for  plotting,  be  reduced  13  links.  Then, 
6  chains  x  13  links  s=  78  links,  to  be  deducted  out  of  600, 
will  leave  522  for  the  plotting  line  A  B ;  which,  on  the  mea- 
sured surface,  will  extend  no  further  than  a  b* 

In  comparing  the  computed  areas  of  the  elevated  surface  and 
base,  the  latter  will  in  square  measures  be  less  than  the  former  by 
2  roods  5  perches,  a  difierence  more  than  a  6th  part  of  the  whole 
surface. 

Case  2.  When  the  land  ascends  a  hill  on  one  side,  occupies 
the  plain  on  the  too,  and  descends  on  the  other  side ;  in  the 
manner  represented  oy  the  section  A  B  C  D  £  F. 

Fig,  2. 
Exafttfie.  Suppose,  in  the 
section  A  B  C  D  E  F,  ^g.  2, 
tlie  Z  A  be  15%  the  angle 
1)  20*,  the  line  A  £  s  790, 
the  plain  £  F  s  620,  and 
the  slope  F  D  r:  520;  what 
is  the  length  of  the  whole  plotting  line  AD?  By  the  table  the 
length  of  the  line  A  £  must  be  shortened  4  links  in  every  chain  ; 
in  the  whole  31  links,  which  taken  from  790  leaves  for  the  line 
AB759  links,  BC  the  plain  remains  as  £F=s620;  and  by 
the  table,  F  D  is  to  be  shortened  6  links  in  every  chain,  in  the 
whole  31  links ;  leaving  for  C  D  489,  total  1868* 
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been  very  well  digested  by  Mr.  Murdoch  Mackenzie^ 
whose  treatise  on  Maritime  Surveying  ought  to  be 


Case  3.  When  the  profile  of  ahUl  as  A  B,/^.  8,  is  shewn,  the 
angles  of  acclivities,  and  lengths  of  ascending  lines  are  given 
to  find  how  Uie  plottifis-lines  are  to  be  shortened,  that  the  plan 
thereof  may  not  extend  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

Example*  Suppose  the  line 
a  5  is  1920  links,  and  that  its 
angle  of  acclivity  =&  12^  SO'. 
The  line  cd  is  1900  links,  and 
its  angle  s  S""  O'.  The  line  e/ 
is  1890  links,  and  its  angle  = 
7*^  0".  Required  the  length  of 
those  lines  to  plot  by. 

By  the  table,  the  line  ab  (being  12^  SO"  acclivity)  must  be 
shortened  about  2^  links  per  chain,  in  the  wholes?  Imks.  The 
line  c  ^  its  angle  being  8^  0\  must  be  shortened  1  link  per  chain, 
or  19  links  on  the  whole ;  leaving  the  plotting  Hne  1881  links. 
And  the  line  ej*  (its  angle  of  acclivity  being  "J^  (fy,  must  be 
shortened  about  1  link  to  a  chain,  or  18  links  in  the  whole,  leav- 
ing the  plottinff-line  1782  links. 

J  Case  4*.  When  a  hill  is  circular,  or  approaching  to  that  form, 
or  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  long  hill,  as^^.  4,  of  a  rounded 
form  presents  itself,  to  shew  how  the  same  may  be  plotted  within 
its  proper  limits. 

•  Fig*  i-- 


Example.  Standfne  on 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill, 
a  land  measurer  took  his 
observations  as  follow 


Links. 

Angle  of  decHv 

'.  Its  bearing. 

The  line  flft  =  240 

»      9^  45' 

SIO^CN.W, 

flc  =  245 

12     0 

f/29.  0  N.W. 

fli/=263 

13      0 

SOU  0  N.W, 

fle  =  285 

12    30 

283   0  W. 

a/ =5  835 

10      0 

252  0  W. 

Here  a  b  240  links  (being  9°  45'  declivity)  must  by  the  table 
be  shortened,  fot  plotting,  about  5  links ;  a  c,  245  (being  12^  O') 
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in  every  person's  hands  who  is  engaged  in  thil 
branch  of  surveying,  a  branch  which  has  been  hi« 
therto  too  much  neglected.     A  few  general  prin- 

mast  be  8hortene4  about  5  links ;  a  d  263  (being  13^  0")  must  ht 
shortened  6  links ;  a  e  285  (being  12®  0")  must  be  shortened  7 
links ;  and  a  I  335  (being  10®  §)  must  be  shortened  about  6 
links.  The  area  of  the  surface  may  be  found  from  the  foregoing 
dimensions^  as  may  also  the  superficial  plan  in  ita  true  bearinff 
from  the  meridian.  Globular  surfisces  must  be  projected  by  Uieir 
chords  found  by  trigonometry^  by  the  rule  that  tlie  square  of  the 
sine  added  to  the  square  of  versed  sine  is  equal  to  tlie  chord,  and 
the  root  extracted  gives  the  chord :  the  versed  sine  is  the  diftr- 
ence  between  the  natural  radius  (I)  and  the  nat.  cosine  of  the 
angle. 

Fig,  a. 


Case  5.  A  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  hill,^^. 
5y  shews  how  the 
fieldb  thereof  may  be 
represented  on  a  map ; 
and  the  rules  before 
given  shew  how  much 
the  measured  ascend- 
ing oi:  descending 
fines  must  be  short- 
ened for  plotting. 
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ciples  only  can  be  laid  down  in  this  work ;  thcfle^ 
however^  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
most  purposes ;  when  the  practice  is  seen  to  be  easy^ 
and  me  knowledge  thereof  readily  attained,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  tha^t  it  will  constitute  a  part  of  every  sea- 
man's education,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  safety  of  shipping-  and  sailors  is  very 
much  concerned. 

1.  Make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  coast  or  harbour^ 
and  mark  every  point  of  land,  or  particular  varia- 
tion of  the  coast,  with  some  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
either  walk  or  sail  round  the  coast,  and  fix  a  staif 
with  a  white  rag  at  the  top  at  each  of  the  places 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  there  be 
a  tree,  house,  white  cliff,  or  other  remarkable  object 
at  any  of  these  places^  it  may  serve  instead  of  a  sta- 
tion staff.* 

2.  Choose  some  level  spot  of  ground  upon  which 
a  right  line,  called  afundamental  base,  may  be  mea- 
sured either  by  a  chain,  a  measuring  pole,  or  a  piece 
of  log-line  marked  into  feet ;'  generally  speakings 
the  longer  this  line  is,  the  better ;  its  situation  must 
be  such,  that  the  whole,  or  most  part  of  the  sta- 
tion-staves may  be  seen  from  both  ends  thereof; 
and  its  length  and  direction  must,  if  possible,  be 
such,  that  the  bearing  of  any  station-staff,  taken 
from  one  of  its  ends,  may  differ  at  least  ten  degrees 
from  the  bearing  of  the  same  staff  taken  from  the 

Example,    Sttppose  in^^.  5,  the  measured  liae 

a  A  =:   650  links,  and  iu  angle  of  declivity  1 8^^  20" 
c  rf  =s  1650  20     0 

r/=1700  18     0 

^^  =  1200  18  80 

ikts   700       .  12   10 

What  must  be  the  length  of  each  plotting  line  ? 

By  the  table,^ii6  must  be  shortened  5  links  on  each  chain  ;  c  d 
6  links  on  each  chain ;  e^5  links \  gh  5 links ;ik2\  links.  The 
lengths  of  the  plotting-hnes  will  therefore  be :  ai  618;  ed  1551 ; 
efl^lBlgh  1125;  and  t^  683. 

*  See  Nicholson*^  Navigator's  Assistant 
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other  end ;  station-staves  must  be  set  at  each  fend  of 
the  fundamental  base. 

If  a  convenient  right  line  cannot  be  had,  two  lines* 
and  the  interjacent  angles  may  be  measured,  and  the 
distance  of  their  extremes  found  by  construction^ 
may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  base. 

If  the  sand  measured  has  a  sensible  and  gradual 
declivity,  as  from  high-water  mark  to  low-water^ 
then  the  length  measured  may  be  reduced  to  the 
.horizontal  distance,  which  is  the  proper  distance^ 
by  making  the  perpendicular  rise  of  the  tide  one  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle ;  the  distance  measured 
along  the  sand,  the  hjrpothenuse ;  and  from  thence 
finding  the  other  side  trigonometrically,  or  by  pro- 
traction, on  paper ;  which  will  be  the  true  lengtn  of 
the  base  line.  If  the  plane  measured  be  on  the  dry 
land,  and  there  is  a  sensible  declivity  there,  the 
height  of  the  descent  must  be  taken  by  a  spiritrlevel, 
or  by  a  quaditmt,  and  that  made  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  triangle. 

If  in  a  bay  one  straight  line  of  a  sufficient  length 
cannot  be  measured,  let  two  or  three  lines,  formmg 
angles  with  each  other,  like  the  sides  of  a  polygon, 
be  measured  on  the  sand  along  the  circuit  of  the  bay; 
these  angles  carefully  taken  with  the  theodolite,  and 
exactly  protracted  and  calculated,  will  give  the 
straight  distance  between  the  two  farthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  first  and  last  line. 

3.  Find  the  bearing  of  the  fundamental  base  by 
the  compass,  as  accurately  as  possible,  with  Had- 
ley's  quadrant,  or  any  other  instrument  equally  ex- 
act ;  take  the  angles  formed  at  one  end  of  the  base, 
betweeti  the  base  line  and  lines  drawn  to  each  of  the 
station-staVes ;  take  likewise  the  angles  formed  be- 
tween the  base  line  and  lines  drawn. to  every  re- 
markable object  near  the  shore,  as  houses,  trees, 
windmills,  churches,  &c.  which  mof  be  supposed 
useful  as  pilot  marks  ;  from  the  other  end  of  the 
base,  take  the  angles  formed  between  the  base  and 
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lined  drawn  to  every  one  of  the  station  staves  and  ob- 
jects; if  any  angle  be  greater  than  the  arc  of  the  qua- 
drant, measure  it  at  twice,  by  taking  tlfe  angular 
distance  of  some  intermediate  object  from  each  ex- 
treme object;  enter  all  these  angles  in  a  book  as 
they  are  taken. 

4.  Draw  the  fundamental  base  upon  paper  from  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  from  its  ends  respectively 
draw  unlimited  lines,  forming  with  it  the  angles 
taken  in  the  survey,  and  mark  the  extreme  of  each 
line  with  the  letter  of  the  station  to  which  its  angle 
corresponds.  The  intersection  of  every  two  lines, 
whose  extremes  are  marked  with  the  same  letter,  will 
denote  the  situation  of  the  station  or  object  to  which, 
in  the  rough  draught,  that  letter  belong ;  through^ 
or  near  all  the  points  of  intersection  which  represent 
station*staves  draw  a  waving  line  with  a  pencil  to  re- 
present the  coast. 

5.  At  low  water  sail  about  the  harbour,  and  take 
the  soundings,  observing  whether  the  ground  be 
rocky,  sandy,  shelly,  &c.  These  soun£ngs  may 
be  entered  by  small  numeral  figures  in  the  chart,  by 
•taking  at  the  same  time  the  bearings  of  two  remark- 
able objects ;  in  this  excursion,  be  particular  in  ex- 
amining the  ground  off  points  of  land  which  project 
out  into  the  sea,  or  where  the  water  is  remarkably 
smooth,  without  a  visible  cause,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  small  island,  &c.  observe  the  set  and  velocity  of 
the  tide  of  flood,  by  heaving  the  log  while  at  an- 
chor, and  denote  the  same  in  the  chart  by  small 
darts.  The  time  of  high  water  is  denoted  by  Roman 
numeral  letters;  rocks  are  denoted  by  sma^ll  crosses ; 
sands,  by  dotted  shading,  the  figures  upon  which 
usually  shew  the  depth  at  low  water  in  feet ;  good 
anchoring  places  are  marked  by  a  small  anchor. 
Upon  coming  near  the  shore,  care  must  be  taken  to 
examine  and  correct  the  outline  of  the  chart,  by 
observing  the  inflections,  creeks,  &c..  more  mi- 
nutely. 

2A 
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6.  In  a  small  sailing  vessel  go  out  to  sea,  and 
take  drawings  of  the  appearance  of  the  land^  with 
its  bearings ;  sail  into  the  harbour,  observe  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  entrance^  and  particularly  whether 
there  be  any  false  resemblance  of  an  entrance  by 
which  ships  may  be  deceived  into  dan^r ;  remark 
the  signs  or  objects,  by  attending  to  which,  the  har- 
bour may  be  entered  in  safety;  more  especially  where 
it  can  be  done,  let  the  ship  steer  to  the  anchoring 
place^  keeping  two  remarkable  objects  in  one,  or  on 
a  line. 

7.  Coasts  are  shaded  off  on  the  land  side; 
houses,  churches,  trees,  &c.  on  shore,  are  drawn 
small  in  their  proper  figures ;  in  a  proper  place  of 
the  chart,  dcaw  a  mariner's  compass,  to  denote  the 
situation  of  the  rhumbs,  &c. ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  flower-de-luee,  draw  a  faint  half  flower-de-luce 
at  the  point  of  north  by  compass ;  draw  also  a 
divided  scale  of  miles,  or  leagues,  which  must  be 
taken  from  the  same  original  scale  as  the  fundamental 
base. 

Charts  or  plans  may  be  neatly  drawn  with  Indian 
ink,  or  the  pen  and  common  ink,  and  are  as  useful 
as  any  others,  but  they  are  frequently  done  in  water 
colours ;  for  which  purpose  the  beginner  will  derive 
more  advantage  from  viewing  a  proper  drawing,  or 
from  overlookmg  a  proficient  at  work,  than  from  a 
multitude  of  written  instructions. 

An  example  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  precepts. 
Let  ABCDEFGH,  jf?^.  Iljplate23,  represent 
a  coast  to  be  surveyed,  and  I  K  L,  an  adjacent 
island  ;  it  is  required  to  make  an  accurate  chart  of 
the  same.' 

To  make  theactual  observation  onshore.  By  sailing 
or  walking  along  the  shore,  a  rough  sketch  is  made, 
and  station  staves  set  up  at  the  points  of  land.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  also  at  I,  K,  L,  on  the  island^ 
precept  1.  During  this  operation,  it  is  observed, 
that  no  proper  place  offers  itself  at  which  a  fundi^- 

5     ' 
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mental  base^  can  be  drawn,  so  as  to  command  at 
once  a  view  of  all  the  stations ;  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  survey  the  coast  in  two  separate  parts, 
by  making  use  of  two  base  lines  ;  if  the  coast  had 
been  more  extended,  or  irr^ular,  a  greater  number 
of  base  lines  roicht  have  been  necessary.  Between 
the  pointa  B  and  C,  the  ground  is  level,  and  a  con- 
aiderable  number  of  the  southernmost  points  may  be 
seen  from  both  points,  conformable  to  precept  2 ; 
make  B  C,  therefore,  the  first  fundamental  base,  its^ 
length  by  admeasurement  is  found  to  be  812  &« 
thorns,  and  its  bearing  by  compass  from  B  to  C,  is 
N.  ll**  14'  E-  from  each  end  of  this  base,  measure 
with  HadkjfS  quadrant  or  sextast  the  angles  formed 
between  it^  and  lines  drawn  to  each  station  in  sight, 
precept  3,  enter,  or  tabulate  them  as  follows  : 

First  fundamental  base  BC=:812  fathoms,  bear* 
ing  of  C  from  B,  N.  1 1°  W  E. 


Angle 


ABC  = 

135  07 

Angle  A  C  B  =    22  54 

LBC  = 

85  00 

LCB=    71  02 

KBC  = 

56  28 

KCB=r     91   40 

EBC  = 

48  32 

ECB=  113  50 

DBC  = 

13  30 

DC  6=  145  20 

After  having  made  these  obsei-vations^  it  will  be  re* 
quisite  to  proceed  to  the  northern  part  of  the  coast; 
in  all  cases  where  a  coast  is  surveyed  in  separate 
parts^  it  is  best  to  measure  a  new  fundamental 
base  for  each  part,  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
done ;  a  line  from  the  station  E  drawn  towards  F, 
is  well  adapted  to  our  purpose;  let  EP,.  therefore, 
be  the  second  base  line,  its  length  by  admeasure^ 
ment  is  found  to  be  778  fathoms,  and  its  bearing  by 
compass  from  E  to  P,  N.  38°  2a'  E.  Measure  the 
angles  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  each  end  of 
this  base^  as  before  directed^  and  tabulate  them  as 
follows ; 


s.% 
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Second  fandamental   base  E  P  =  778  fathomt^ 
bearing  of  P,  from  E.  N.  S8^  "IQf  E. 


Angle  H  E  P  =s  88  30 

IEP  =  7l  32 

6  E  P  =  43  59 

FEP  =  27  51 


Angle  H  P  P  =    73  00 

I  P  E  S5    28  54 

GPEsslll  00 

F  P  £  =:  127  1» 


It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  this  sarvey  is  preserved  by  the 
second  fundamental  base  being  arawn  from  the  point 
£,  whose  situation  was  before  determined  by  obser* 
vations  from  the  first  base  line ;  if  this  particular  po^ 
sition  of  the  second  base  had  not  been  convenient, 
and  it  had  been  taken  at  a  distance  from  every  point 
determined  in  situation  from  the  first  base^  the  con- 
nexion would  have  required  an  observation  of  .the 
bearing  of  one  of  the  said  points  from  each  end  of 
the  second  base:  thus^  suppose  ihe  line  IP  to  be  the 
second  base  line,  instead  of  E  P ;  the  position  of  I P 
with  respect  to  the  given  point  E,  may  be  known  by 
taking  the  bearings  of  E,  from  I  and  P. 

All  the  observations  which  are  required  to  be  made 
on  shore,  being  now  completed,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  construct  the  chart  before  We  proceed  to  the  other 
observations  on  the  water,  for,  by  this  method^  an 
opportunity  is  offered  of  drawing  the  waving  line  of 
the  coast  with  more  correctness  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

GEOMETRICAL   CONSTRUCTION,  Jig.  12,  plCtC  23. 

On  the  point  B  as  a  centre,  describe  the  circle 
n  e  8  w,  the  diameters  n  s  and  w  e  being  at  right  an«* 
gles  to  each  other,  and  representing  the  meridian  and 
parallel ;  from  n  set  off  the  arc  n  N,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  the  variation  of  the  compass ;  draw  the 
diameter  N  S,  and  the  diameter  W  E  at  right  an- 
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gles  to  the  same ;  these  lines  will  represent  the  mag- 
netic meridian^  and  its  parallel  of  latitude. 

From  the  centre  B»  draw  the  first  base  line  B  C 
=  812  fathoms,  N.  11**  14'  E.  by  compass;  from 
one  extremity  B,  draw  the  unlimited  lines  B  a,  B  i^ 
B  k,  B  e,  B  d,  forming,  respectively  with  the  base, 
the  angles  observed  from  thence ;  from  the  other 
extremity  C,  draw  the  unlimited  lines  C  a,  C  i,  C  k^ 
Ce,  Cd,  forming,  respectively  with  the  base,  the 
angles  observed  from  thence;  the  intersections  of 
lines  terminated  by  the  same  letter,  will  give  thesta* 
tions  A,  L,  K,  £,  D,  precept  4. 

Draw  the  line  B  Q,  N.  SS'^  20'  E.  by  compass, 
and  ffrom  £,  draw  E  P  =  778  iathoms  in  the  same 
direction  or  parallel  to  it,  E  P  will  be  the  second 
base  line;  from  one  extremity  E,  draw  the  unlimited^ 
lines  Eh,  £i.  Eg,  Ef,  forming,  respectively  with 
the  base,  the  angles  observed  from  thence ;  from  the 
other  extremity  P,  draw  the  unlimited  lines  Ph,  Pi, 
P  g,  P  f ;  the  intersections  of  lines  terminated  by 
the  same  letter  will  give  the  stations  H>  I,  G,  F,  pre- 
cept 5. 

Near  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  draw  a 
waving  or  irregular  line  to  represent  the  coast; 
dvaw  also  by  die  help4f  the  pomts  I,  K,  L,  a  ItUQ 
to  represent  the  coast  of  the  island. 

The  chart  being  thus  far  delineated,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  the  observations  which  are  required  on 
the  water* 


TO  MAKE  THE  ACTUAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WATER. 

Precept  5  sufficiently  explains  the  business  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  on  the  water :  no- 
thing more,  therefore,  need  be  added  here,  except 
an  elucidation  of  the  method,  by  the  place  at  which  * 
any  observation  is  made^  may  be  found  on  the  chart) ' 
the  place  of  an  observer  may  be  determined  ^by  tha: 
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bearings  of  two  known  objects ;  the  intelligent  preci- 
titioner  will  find  reasons  for  occasionally  pi^ferring 
each  of  these  methods ;  but,  as  the  distance  in  the 
second  method  is  known  only  by  estimation,  we 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  first,  in  the  present 
example ;  all  the  soundings,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be 
laid  down  by  these  methods,  but,  to  prevent  confu- 
sion and  prolixity,  the  lines  of  beM'ingare  drawn  only 
from  the  points  M,  N,  and  O. 

From  the  soutlim-n  extremity  M,  of  the  reef  of 
rocks,  which  runs  off  the  point  L,  the  bearing  of  the 
stations  C  and  B  are  taken  by  the  compass,  as  fol- 
lows, viz-  C,  N.  62^  E.  and  B,  N.  85°  E. 

On  the  chart,  therefore,  from  C^  parallel  to  the 
rhumb  B  R,  draw  the  opposite  rhumb  C  m,  S.  62^ 
W.  and  from  B,  draw  the  opposite  rhumb  B  m, 
S.  85°  W.  their  intersection  M,  will  be  the  extremity 
of  the  reef  of  roeks. 

Again,  from  the  sand  head  N,  thebcarii^  of  the 
stations  L  and  K  are  taken  by  the  compass,  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  L,  N.  17°  W.and  K,  N.  5°  E* 

On  the  chart  draw  the  rhumb  B  n,  N.  17°  W*  and 
from  L,  parallel  to  the  same,  draw  the  opposite  rhumb 
L  n ;  draw  likewise  the  rhumb  B  T,  N.  5*^  E.  and 
from  K,  parallel  to  the  same,  draw  the  opposite 
rhumb  K  n  ;  the  intersection  of  these  two  last  lines 
will  be  the  tand  head,  and  the  situation  of  the  point 
olJand  O,  which  lies  so  that  it  cannot  he  seen  from 
either  of  these  base  lines,  is  determined  in  like  mau- 
ner  from  the  bearings  of  L  and  K,  though  in  prac* 
tice.  it  may  have  been  more  convenient  to  settle  its 
place  from  a  single  bearing  and  distance  of  the  sta- 
tion A.  .  . 

The  position  of  thie  compass  is  given  from  that  of 
the  circle  N  ES  W,  made  use  of. in  the  construction, 
Biid  .the  scale  of  geographical  miles  is  found  from  the 
cppisideratiou,  that  1021  fathoms  make  one  geogra- 
fkW^  luil^ ;  take  therefore  1021  from  the  same  scale 
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of  equal  parts^  as  was  used  in  laying  down  the  funda- 
mental bases,  and  it  will  give  one  primary  division 
for  the  intended  scale  of  miles. 

To  measure  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  First,  prepare  a  measuring  line  of  strong  cord, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  small 
pieces  of  cork  of  equal  thickness  made  fast  to  it  at 
small  distances,  all  along,  like  a  fishing^net,  so  that 
it  may  float  straight  on  the  surface  of  the  water  :  if 
the  line  has  been  well  stretched,  or  much  used  be- 
fore,  it  is  the  better ;  also  prepare  two  ropes  some- 
what longer  than  the  greatest  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  measured,  with  a  pig  of  lead  or  iron  ballast^  which 
we  call  an  anchor,  50  or  6o  pounds  weight,  tied  by 
the  middle  to  one  end  of  each  rope,  that  when  it  is 
at  the  bottom  it  may  be  able  to  anchor  a  boat,  and 
bear  to  be  stretched  straight  without  shifting  the 
place  of  the  anchor.  Let  the  measuring  line  be 
thoroughly  wet  immediately  before  you  b^n  to  use 
it,  and  then  stretched  on  the  water  close  by  the 
shore,  and  its  length  measured  there  with  a  pole. 
Then,  in  the  direction  intended  to  be  measured, 
take  two  remarkable  sharp  objects  on  the  land  in  a 
line,  one  near  the  shore,  the  other  as  iar  up  in  the 
country  as  you  can ;  if  such  are  not  to  be  had, 
place  buoys  on  the  water  at  projier  distances  in  that 
direction. 

2.  Take  the  objects,  or  buoys,  in  a  line,  and  hold* 
irig  one  end  of  the  measuring  line  fast  on  the  shore, 
carry  out  the  other  in  a  boat,  in  that  direction,  till 
it  is  stretched  straight  at  its  full  length  by  one  man 
in  the  boat,  and  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  line  let 
another  man  drop  the  anchor,  which  will  mark  one 
length  of  it.  There  keep  the  boat,  and  the  end  of 
the  measuring  line,  close  to  the  anchor  rope,  drawn 
.tight  up  and  down,  tilt  another  boat  t^es  in  the 
other  end  which  was  on  the  shore,  and  rows  farther 
oh,  and  lays  it  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  land 
marks,  or  buoys,  and  there  drops  another  anchor. 
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which  will  mark  the  second  length  of  the  measuring 
line.  Go  on  thus  till  the  whole  proposed  distance  is 
measured ;  and  immediately  afler  let  the  measuring 
line  be  again  measured  with  a  pole  on  the  water  near 
the  shore^  as  at  firsts  and  if  the  lengths  differ^  take 
the  mean  between  them  for  the  true  length.  It  is 
obvious,  that  to  measure  with  any  exactness  this  way, 
the  sea  must  not  only  be  smooth,  but  void  of  a  swells 
and  of  all  stream  of  tide ;  either  of  which  will  hin- 
der the  line  from  lying  straight.  This  method  of 
measuring  a  straight  line  may  be  convenient  on  some 
occasions  ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  anchor 
rope  right  up  and  down  when  the  measuring  line  is 
applied  to  it,  will  be  found  sufficiently  exact  for 
many  purposes,  but  not  for  a  fundamental  base  hne 
from  which  other  distances  are  to  be  deduced. 

There  is  another  way  of  measuring  a  straight  line, 
mechanically^  on  the  sea,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
seamen,  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  it  particularly 
here ;  and  that  is,  by  heaving  the  log  over  a  ship's 
stern  while  she  is  under  sail,  and  observing  how 
many  knots  of  the  log  line  run  out  in  half  a  minute ; 
for  the  line  is  so  divided  that  the  ship  will  run,  or 
is  supposed  to  run,  so  many  miles  in  an  hour,  in  a 
straight  course ;  and  twice  as  much  in  two  hours, 
and  so  oh.  But  this  conclusion  is  founded  on  three 
suppositions,  neither  of  which  is  certain,  viz.  that 
the  log  remains  in  the  same  place  during  the  whole 
half  minute  that  the  line  is  running  out  from  the 
ship's  stem ;  tliat  the  ship  continues  to  sail  with  the 
>  same  velocity,  and  also  in  the  same  direction,  dur- 
ing an  hour,  or  two,  that  she  did  during  the  half 
minute ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  more  likely  in 
most  cases.  For  the  log  line  may  shrink,  or  stretchy 
while  it  is  running  out ;  or  may  drag  after  the  vessel 
by  the  weight  of  the  line,  or  by  not  running  easily 
and  readily  off  the  reel ;  the  swell  of  the  sea  may 
alter  the  place  of  the  log ;  and  currents,  or  streams 
of  tide^  stronger  or  weo^er  below  the  surface  thau 
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on  it,  an  unsteady  helm,  lee-way,  and  varying  winds, 
may  change  the  direction,  or  celerity  of  the  ship's  mo- 
tion; for  neither  of  which  can  any  certain  allowance 
be  made.  This  way,  therefore,  of  measuring  a 
straight  line^  or  distance,  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
as  exact;  but  is  mentioned  here,  because  rocks^ 
shoals,  or  islands,  sometimes  lie  so  isLV  from  the  coast^ 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  forming  any  notion  of 
their  distance.  If  any  such  distance  is  to  be  mea- 
sured after  this  manner,  let  the  log-line  be  thorough- 
ly wet  when  it  is  measured  ;  let  the  length  between 
each  knot  be  51  feet,  which  is  the  120th  part  of  a 
geometrical  mile,  as  half  a  minute  is  xT^th  part  of 
an  hour.  Choose  neap-tide,  as  much  slack  water  as 
can  be  got,  and  a  moderate  breeze  of  following  wind ; 
let  the  line  be  run  oif  the  reel  so  as  never  *  to  be 
stretched  quite  straight ;  and  if  the  half  minute  is 
measured  by  a  watch  that  shews  seconds,  rather  than 
by  a  glass,  it  will  generally  be  more  exact.  Perhaps 
one  second  should  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  time  m 
calling  out  at  the  beginning,  and  stopping  it  at  the 
end  of  the  time;  except  the  person  who  holds  the 
watch  can  contrive  to  observe  the  going  out  of  the 
red  rag  at  the  beginning,,  and  also  to  stop  the  line 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  time ;  which  does  not 
seem  a  difficult  matter. 

Tojind  the  distance  of  two  places  hythe  flash  and 
report  of  a  gun.  Sound  moves  1 142  English  feet  in 
one  second  of  time,  or  6 120  feet,  which  makes  a 
geographical  mile,  in  5  V  nearly ;  therefore,  let  a  gun 
be  fired  at  one  place  at  an  appointed  time,  and 
observe  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  flash  and 
report,  and  so  many  seconds  as  you  observe,  so  many 
times  1 142  feet  are  you  distant  from  the  place ;  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  for 
greater  certainty.  The  distance  to  be  measured  in 
this  way  should  never  be  less  than  two  miles,  on 
account  of  errors  that  may  arise  in  taking  the  time. 
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TO  TRANSFER  \  PLAN  FROM  ONB  PAPER  TO  ANOTHER* 

Method  1.  By  points.  Lay  the  rough  plan  upon 
the  clean  paper,  on  which  you  intend  to  draw  the 
fiiir  copy,  press  them  close  together  by  weights,  and 
keep  them  as  flat  as  possible ;  then  with  a  pointrel^ 
or  needle  point,  prick  through  all  the  comers  of  the 

{)Ian  to  be  copied  ;  separate  the  papers,  and  join  by 
ines  the  points  on  the  clean  paper.  This  method 
can  only  be  used  in  plans,  whose  figures  are  small^ 
regular,  and  bounded  by  straight  lines. 

Method  '2.  By  tracing  paper.  Rub  the  back  of 
the  rough  plan  with  black-lead  powder,  and  having 
wiped  off  the  superfluous  lead,  lay  the  blacked  part 
upon  the  clean  paper,  or  place  a  sheet  of  black  trac- 
ing paper  between  the  rough  plan  and  the  clean 
paper ;  weights  are  to  be  placed  as  in  the  former 
method,  to  maintain  the  papers  in  the  same  position. 

Then,  with  a  blunt  point  of  brass,  steel,  or  ivory, 
trace  exactly  the  lines  of  the  plan,  pressing  the  paper 
80  much,  that  the  black  lead  under  the  lines  may  be 
transferred  to  the  clean  paper ;  when  the  whole  of 
the  plan  has  been  thus  delineated,  ^o  over  the  black- 
lead  marks  with  common,  or  Indian  ink. 
.  Method  3.     By  squares.     See  prob.  65,  page  ^7^ 

Method  4.  By  a  copying  glass.  This  is  a  large 
square,  or  rectangular  piece  of  looking  glass,  fixed 
in  a  frame  of  wood,  which  can  be  raised  to  any 
angle,  like  a  desk,  the  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
table ;  a  screen  of  blue  paper  fits  to  the  upper  edge, 
and  stands  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Place  this  frame  at  a  convenient  angle  against  a 
strong  light ;  fix  the  old  plan  and  clean  paper  firmly 
together  by  pins,  the  clean  pa|>er  uppermost,  and 
on  the  ftice  of  the  plan  to  be  copied ;  lay  them  with 
the  back  of  the  old  plan  next  the  glass,  namely,  that 
part  which  you  intend  to  copy  first.  The  light 
through  the  glass  will  enable  you  to  perceive  dis- 
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tinclly  every  line  of  the  plan  upon  the  clean  paper, 
and  you  can  easily  trace  over  them  with  a  pencil ; 
and  having  finished  that  part  which  covers  the  glass, 
slide  another  part  over  it,  and  copy  this,  and  thus 
continue  till  the  whole  be  copied. 

Method  5.  By  the  assistance  of  proportionable 
and  triangular  compasses^  jig.  A  and  N,  plate  1, 
and^^.  1 2,  plate  3.  These  will,  in  many  instances, 
assist  the  draughtsman  very  much,  and  lessen  the 
labour  of  copying. 

Method  6.  By  the  pantographer.  There  is  no 
method  so^asy,  so  expeditious,  nor  even  so  accurate, 
as  the  pantc^rapher.  It  is  an  instrument  as  useful 
to  the  experienced  draughtsman,  as  to  those  who 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  art.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  either  in  reducing,  enlai^ing,  or 
copying  of  the  same  size,  giving  the  outlines  of  any 
drawing,  however  crooked  or  complex,  with  the 
utmost  exactness ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  particular 
kind,  but  may  with  equal  facility  be  used  for  copy- 
ing figures,  plana,  sea  charts,  maps, ,  profiles,  land- 
scapes, &c.  ^ee  plate  ^l^Jig^  19- 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USE   OF  THE   PANTOGRAPHER,   OR 
PANTAGRAPH., 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
inventor  of  this  useful  instrument.  The  earliest 
account  I  find,  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Scheiner^  about 
the  year  1031,  in  a  small  tract  entitled,  Pantagra- 
phice^  sive  Ars  nova  Delineandi.  '^be  principles  are 
self  evident  to  every  gtemetrician ;  the  mechanical 
construction  was  first  improved  by  my  father>  about 
the  year  J750.  It  is  one,  among  other  scientific 
improvements  completed  by  him,  that  others  have, 
many  years  afler,  assumed  to  themselves. 

The  pantographer  is  usually  made  of  wood,  or 
brass,  from  12  mches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and 
consists  of  four  flat  rules,  Jig.  19,  plate  31,  two  of 
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them  long  and  two  short.  The  two  longer  are  joined 
at  the  end  A  by  a  double  pivot,  which  is  fixed  to  one 
i}f  the  rules,  and  works  in  two  small  holes  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  other.  Under  the  joint  is  an  ivory 
castor  to  support  this  end  of  the  instrument.  The 
two  smaller  rules  are  fixed  by  pivots  at  £  and  H, 
near  the  middle  of  the  larger  rules,  and  are  also 
joined  together  at  their  other  end,  G. 

By  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  the  four 
rules  always  form  a  parallelogram.  There  is  a  slid- 
ing box  on  the  longer  arm,  and  anodier  on  the 
shorter  arm.  These  boxes  may  be  fixed  at  any  part 
of  the  rules,  by  means  of  their  milled  screws;  each 
of  these  boxes  are  furnished  with  acylindric  tube,  to 
carry  either  the  tracing  point,  crayon,  or  fulcrum. 

The  fulcrum,  or  support  K,  is  a  leaden  weight; 
on  this  the  whole  instrument  moves  when  in  use. 
To  the  longer  instruments  are  sometimes  placed  two 
moveable  rollers,  to  support  and  facilitate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  pantograpber ;  their  situation  may  b^ 
varied  as  occasion  requires. 

The  graduations  are  placed  on  two  of  the  rules, 
B  and  D,  with  the  proportions  of  -f,  ^,  -{.,  &c.  to  V^^ 
marked  on  them. 

The  pencil  holder,  tracer,  and  fulcrum,  must  in  all 
cases  be  in  a  right  line,  so  that  when  they  arc  set  to 
any  number,  if  a  string  be  stretched  over  them,  and 
thcy^do  not  coincide  with  it,  there  is  an  error  eithef 
in  the  setting  or  graduations. 

The  long  tube  which  carries  the  pencil,  or  crayon, 
moves  easily  up  or  down  in  another  tube ;  there  is 
a  string  affixed  to  the  long,  or  inner  tube,  passing 
afterwards  through  the  holes  in  the  three  small  knobs 
to  the  tracing  point,  where  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
fastened.  By  pulling  this  string,  the  pencil  is  lifted 
up  occasionally,  and  thus  prevented  from  making 
false  or  improper  marks  upon  the  copy. 

To  reduce  in  atiy  of  the  proportions  4,  -J^,  4-,  ^  Sgc^ 
us  marked  on  the  tuv  bars  B,  and  D.    Suppose,  Jor 
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eJtamplCy  4-  is  required.  Place  the  two  sockets  at  -j- 
on  the  bars  B  and  D.  Place  the  fulcrum^  or  lead 
wciglit  at  B,  the  pencil  socket,  with  pencil  at  D,  and 
the  tracing  point  at  C.  Fasten  down  upon  a  smooth 
board,  or  table,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  under  the  pen- 
cil D,  and  the  original  map,  &c.  under  the  tracing 
point  C,  allowing  yourself  room  enough  for  the 
various  openings  of  the  instrument  Then  with  a 
steady  hand  carefully  move  the  tracing  point  C  over 
the  outlines  of  the  map,  and  the  pencil  at  D  will 
describe  exactly  the  same-filgure  as  the  original,  but 
4.  the  size.  In  the  same  manner  for  any  other  pro- 
portion, by  only  setting  the  two  sockets  to  the  ilum- 
ber  of  the  required  proportion. 

The  pencil-holder  moves  easily  in  the  socket,  to 
give  way  to  any  irregul&rity  in  the  paper.  There  is 
a  cup  at  the  top  for  receiving  an  additional  weight, 
either  to  keep  down  the  pencil  to  the  paper,  or  to 
increase  the  strength  of  its  mark. 

There  is  a  silken  string  fastened  to  the  pencil-hol- 
der, in  order  that  the  pencil  may  be  drawn  up  off 
the  paper,  to  prevent  false  marks  when  crossing  the 
original  in  the  operation. 

If  the  original  should  be  so  large,  that  the  instru- 
ment will  not  extend  over  it  at  any  one  operation, 
two  or  three  points  must  be  marked  on  the  original, 
and  the  same  to  correspond  upon  the  copy;  The 
fulcrum  and  copy  may  then  be  removed  into  such 
situations  as  to  admit  the  copying  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  original ;  first  observing,  that  when  the 
tracing  point  is  applied  to  the  three  points  marked 
on  the  original,  the  pencil  falls  on  the  three  cor- 
responding points  upon  the  copy.  In  this  manner, 
by  repeated  shiftings,  a  pentagraph  may  be  made  to 
copy  an  original  of  ever  so  large  dimensions- 
lb  enlarge  in  any  of  the  proportions  >-,  ^,  4.,  ^c. 
Suppose  4^.  You  set  the  two  sockets  at  4-,  as  before, 
and  have  only  to  change  places  between  the  pencil 
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and  tracing  point,  viz.  to  place  the  tracing  point  at 
D,  and  the  pencil  at  C. 

To  copy  ojtht  same  size,  but  reversed.  Place  the 
two  sockets  at  ^^  the  fulcram  at  D,  and  the  pencil 
atB. 

There  are  sometimes  divisions  of  100  unequal 
parts  laid  down  on  the  bars  B  and  D,  to  give  any 
intermediate  projiortion^  not  shewn  by  the  inictional 
numbers  commonly  placed. 

Pentagraphs  of  a  greater  length  than  two  feet  are 
best  made  of  hard  wood,  mounted  in  brass,  with  steel 
centres,  upon  the  truth  of  which  depends  entirely 
thgi^uable  action  of  this  useful  instrument. 


OF    LEVELLING. 


Ths  necessity  of  finding  a  proper  channel  for 
conveying  water  occurs  so  often  to  the  surveyor,  that 
any  work  on  that  subject,  which  neglected  to  treat 
on  the  art  of  levelling,  would  be  manifestly  imper* 
feet ;  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  the  reaoer  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  instruments  used,  and  the 
mode  of  using  them. 

A  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  BEST  SPIRIT  LEVEL. 

Fig.  3,  plate  17j  represents  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed spirit  levels^  mounted  on  the  most  com- 
Slete  staves,  similar  to  those  affixed  to  a  best  theo- 
olite. 
The  achromatic  telescope,  A,  B,  C,  is  moveable, 
either  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  with  a  small 


iacHnation  thereto,  so  as  to  cut  any  object  whose 
elevation,  or  depression^  from  that  plane,  does  no| 
exceed  12  decrees ;  the  telescope  is  about  two  feet 
long,  is  furnished  with  fine  cross  wires,  the  screws  to 
adjust  which  are  shewn  at  a,  for  determining  the  axis 
of  the  tube,  and  forming  a  just  line  of  sight.  By- 
turning  the  milled  screw  fi,  on  the  side  of  the  tele^ 
scope,  the  object  glass  is  moved  outwards,  and  thus 
the  telescope  suited  to  different  eyes. 

The  tube  c  c  with  the  spirit  bubble  is  fixed  to  the 
telescope  by  a  joint  at  oae  end,  and  a  capstan  headed 
screw  at  tlie  other,  to  raise  or  depress  it  tor  the  ad^ 
justment.  The  two  supporters  D,  £,  on  which  the 
telescope  is  placed,  are  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  Y,  the  inner  sides  of  the  Y's  are  tangents  to 
the  cylindric  ring  of  the  telescope.  The  lower  ends 
of  these  supporters  are  let  perpendicularly  into  a 
strong  bar ;  to  the  lower  end  of  the  support  £,  is  m 
milled  nut  F,  to  bring  the  instrument  accurately  to 
a  level ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  at  H,  is  a 
screw  for  tightening  the  support  D,  at  any  height* 
Between  the  two  supports  is  a  compass  box  G,  divid- 
ed into  four  quarters  of  go°  each,  and  also  into  36o% 
with  a  nli^netical  needle,  and  a  contrivance  to  throw 
the  needle  off  the  centre  when  it  is  not  used  ;  and 
thus  constituting  a  perfect  circumferentor. 

The  compass  is  m  one  piece  with  the  bar,  or  is. 
sometimes  made  to  take  on  and  off  by  two  screws. 
To  the  under  part  of  the  compass  is  fixed  a  conical 
brass  ferril  K,  which  is  fitted  to  the  bell-metal  frus- 
tum of  a  cone,  at  the  top  of  the  brass  head  of  the 
staves,  having  at  its  bottom  a  ball,  moving  in  a  socket, 
in  the  plate  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  three  metal  joints, 
for  the  legs.  L,  L,  are  two  strong  brass  parallel 
plates,  with  four  adjusting  screws,  b,  b,  b,  which  are 
used  for  adjusting  the  horizontal  motion.  The  screw 
at  M,  is  for  regulating  this  motion,  and  the  screw  N, 
for  making  fast  the  ferril,  or  whole  instrument,  when 
necessary.    By  these  two  screws  the  instrument  is 
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either  moved  through  a  small  space,  or  fixed  in  an^ 
position  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  staves  being 
exactly  the  same  as  those  applied  to  the  best  theodo^ 
litesy  render  any  further  description  of  them  here 
unnecessary. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  instrument 
that  three  adjustments  are  necessary.  I.  To  place 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  in  the  telescope,  so  that 
it  shall  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  rings 
on  which  the  telescope  turns.  2.  To  render  the 
level  parallel  to  this  axis.  3.  To  adjust  for  the  hori- 
zontal motion  quite  round  upon  the  staves. 

To  adjust  the  cross  wires.  If,  while  looking  throug[h 
the  telescope  at  any  object,  the  intersection  of  the! 
wires  docs  not  cut  precisely  the  same  part  during  a 
revolution  of  the  telescope  on  its  axis,  their  adjust- 
ment  is  necessary,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  turning 
the  little  screws  a,  a,  a.  The  two  horizontal  screws 
are  to  move  the  vertical  wire,  and  act  in  opposite 
directions  to  each  other;  one  of  which  is  to  be 
tightened  as  the  opposite  is  slackened,  (this  not  being 
attended  to,  will  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  wire) 
till  the  wire  has  been  moved  sufficiently.  *  The  upper 
screw  to  the  horizontal  wire  is  generally  made  with 
a  capstan  head,  so  that  by  simply  turning  it  to  the 
right  or  left  hand,  the  requisite  motion  of  the  wire  is 
produced,  and  thus  the  intersection  brought  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  tlie  telescope. 

Toadjust  the  spirit  level  at  only  one  station.  When 
the  spirit  level  is  adjusted  to  the  telescope,  the  bub- 
ble of  air  will  settle  in  the  middle,  or  nearly  so,  whe^ 
ther  the  telescope  be  reversed  or  not  on  its  supports 
D,  E,  which  in  this  case  are  not  to  be  moved.  The 
whole  level  being  placed  firmly  on  its  staves,  the  bub- 
ble of  air  brought'  to  the  middle  by  turning  the  screw 
F,  the  T\m^J\J\  of  the  Y's  open,  and  when  the  tele- 
scope is  taken  off  and  laid  the  contrary  way  on  its 
supports,  should  the  bubble  of  air  not  come  to  rest 
in  the  middle,  it  then  proves  that. the  spirit  level  is 
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not  true  to  the  aids  of  the  tube,  and  requires  adjust* 
Bientx  Ihe  end  to  which  the  bubble  of  air  goes 
Knust  be  noticed,  and  the  distance  of  the  bubble  case, 
and  height  of  one  support,  so  altered  by  turning  the 
screws  at  c  and  F,  till  by  trial  the  bubble  comes  to 
tiie  middle  in  both  positions  of  the  telescope.  Hiis 
very  facile  mode  of  adjustment  of  the  level  is  one 
great  improvement  in  the  instrument ;  for,  in  all  the 
old  and  common  constructed  levels,  which  did  tiot 
admit  of  a  reversion  of  the  telescope,  the  spirit  level 
could  only  be  well  adjusted  by  carrying  the  instru- 
ment into  the  field,  and  at  two  distant  stations  ob^ 
serving  both  forwards  and  backwards  the  deviation 
upon  the  station  staves^  and  correcting  accordingly ; 
which  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  time  aqd 
trouble  not  necessary  by  the  improved  level. 

To  a^ustfor  the  horizontal  inotion.  The  level  is 
said  to  be  completely  adjusted,  when,  aftet  the  two 
previous  ones,  it  may  be  Inoved  entirely  round  upon 
its  staff-head,  without  the  bubble  changing  materi-» 
ally  its  place.  To  perform  which,  bring  the  telescope 
over  two  of  the  parallel  plate  screws  A,  4,  and  make 
it  level  by  unscrewing  one  of  these  screws  while  yoa 
are  screwing  up  the  opposite  one,  till  the  air  bubble 
is  in  the  middle,  and  the  screws  up  firm.  Then  turn 
the  instrument  a  quarter  round  on  its  staff,  till  the 
telescope  is  directly  over  the  other  two  screws,  i,  A, 
unscrewing  one  screw,  and  screwing  up  at  the  same 
time  the  opposite  one,  as  before,  till  the  bubble  set- 
tles a^ain  in  the  middle.  The  adjustment  of  the 
staff  plates  ai*e  thus  made  for  the  horizontal  motion 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  telescope  may  be  moved 
round  on  its  staff  without  any  material  change  of  the 
place  of  the  bubble,  and  the  observer  enabled  to  take 
a  range  of  level  points.  The  level  tube  is  also  made 
to  adjust  in  the  horizontal  direction  by  two  opposite 
screws  at  its  joint  e,  so  that  its  axis  may  be  brought 
into  perfect  parallelism  to  that  of  the  telescope. 

The  telescope  is  generally  glassed  to  shew  objects 
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erect  In  the  common  sort  of  levels  with  a  shorter 
telescope  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  with- 
out a  circumferentor,  they  are  glassed  to  shew  the 
objects  inverted.  To  an  expert  observer  this  wilL 
noake  no  difference ;  and,  there  being  but  two  eye- 
glasses instead  of  four,  as  in  the  other,  about  three 
or  four  inches  are  saved  in  the  length  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

A  short  brass  tube,  to  screen  the  sun*8  rays  from 
the  object  glass,  is  sometimes  made  to  go  on  the  ob- 
ject end  C  of  the  telescope,  and  a  screw-driver,  and* 
steel  pin  for  the  capstan-headed  screws  are  packed  in 
the  same  case  with  the  instrument.* 

Two  very  useful  mahogany  station  staves  often 
accqmpany  this   instrument;  they  consist  of  two 

*  Figm  10,  is  a  representation  of  a  brass  mounted  pocket  spirit 
level,  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  sights,  having  a  ground  bot- 
tom, intended  for  ordinary  purposes  ei&er  in  levelling  a  plane  or  ^ 
determining  level  points.  When  about  12  inches  in  length,  with 
double  sights  and  adapted  to  a  staff,  it  may  serve  for  conducting 
small  parcels  of  water,  or  draining  afield,  &c. 

Fiv>  1 1 ,  is  one  that  I  have  constructed  with  some  improvement. 
The  brass  perpendicular  piece  A,  is  made  to  slide  on  occasionally . 
by  a  dovetaiL  By  this  piece,  and  the  bottom  of  the  level  together, 
any  standing  square  pillar,  or  other  object,  may  be  set  to  the  level, 
and  perpendicular  at  the  same  time.  The  case  of  the  spirit  level 
B,  swings  on  two  pivots ;  the  horizontal  position,  therefore,  of  a 
ceiling  or  under  surface  of  a  plane  may  oe  as  readily  obtained  as 
any  inferior  plane  in  the  common  way ;  the  spirit  level  thereby  al- 
ways remainmg  the  same,  and  the  position  of  the  base  only  chang- 
ing to  admit  of  a  contact  with  the  plane  to  be  levelled.  In  which* 
case  also  the  perpendicular  side  A,  becomes  equally  useful* 

The  adjustment  of  the; e  pocket  levels  is  very  easily  proved,  or 
made,  by  bringing  the  bubble  in  the  middle  upon  any  table  or 
base;  if,  upon  reversion  afterwards  on  the  same  place  precisely, 
the  bubble  keeps  to  the  middle,  it  is  adjusted ;  if  not,  by  means  of 
a  screw-driver  turn  one  of  the  screws  at  the  proper  end,  till  it  be  so 
raised  or  depressed  as  to  cause  the  bubble  to  stand  the  reversing, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  inclination  of  the  plane  on  which  the 
level  is  tried.  If  a  bubble  stand  the  reversion  of  the  level  upon  • 
the  plane,  both  level  and  plane  are  right,  and  it  is  most  expedi- 
tious to  adjust  small  levels  on  a  true  horizontal  plane ;  if  the  nub- 
ble does  not  stand  the  reversion,  both  bubble  and  plane  are  in- 
clined, and  both  require  to  be  corrected  by  half  the  whole  angle 
of  the  deviation  shewn  by  reversion.    Edit. 
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parts^  each  part  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  long,  so 
that  when  they  are  pulled  out  to  their  greatest  extent^ 
they  form  a  ten  feet  rod ;  and  evciy  foot  is  divided 
into  100  equal  parts.  To  each  of  these  staves  there 
is  a  sliding  white  vane  A,  Jig.  9,  plate  1 7y  with  a  brass 
wire  across  a  square  hole  made  in  the  vane  ;  when 
tiiis  wire  coincides  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the 
telescope,  it  shews  the  height  of  the  apparent  level 
above  the  ground  at  that  place. 

OF   UEVELLING. 

Levelling  is  the  art  which  instructs  us  in  finding 
how  much  higher  or  lower  any  given  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is,  than  another  given  point  on 
the  same  surface  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  difference 
in  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Those  points  are  said  to  be  level,  which  are  equi- 
distant from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  art  of  level- 
ling consists,  therefore,  Ist.  In  finding  and  marking 
two,  or  more  level  points  that  shall  be  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  that  of  the  earth. 
2dly.  In  comparing  the  points  thus  found,  with  other 
points,  in  order  to  ascertain  the .  difference  in  their 
distances  from  the  earth's  centre. 

Let  ^g.  1,  plate  23,  represent  the  earth  ;  A,  its 
centre  ;  the  points  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  upon  the  circum- 
fefence  thereof  are  level,  because  they  are  equally 
distant  from  the  centre  ;  such  are  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  lakes,  &c. 

To  know  howmuch  higher  the  point  B,^g.  2,plate 
23,  is  than  C,  and  C  lower  than  D.  We  niust  find, 
and  mark  the  level  points,  E,  F,  G,  upon  the  radii 
A  B,  AC,  AD,  thereby  comparing  B  'with  E, 
C  with  F,  and  D  with  G;  we  shall  discover  howmuch 
B  is  nearer  the  circumference  of  the  circle  than  C, 
and,  consequently,  how  much  further  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  and  so  of  the  other  points. 

;i  B  2  - 


(  3r2  ) 


OW  THX  OirnftENT  METHODS  Off  MARUNO  OUOT 
THE   LEVEL  P0IVT9. 

The  first,  vhich  is  !bbe  ippst  sioiple  imdiiKiqp^i* 
4eat^  is  by  the  tangeat  of  a  circle,  tbrthfs  two  extre- 
mities of  tb^  tangent  give  the  true  level  points^  ^bep 
thfe  point  of  pon^t  is  precisely  in  the  naiddle  of  th^ 
line.  But  if  the  poiot  of  contact  with  the  Circum- 
ference be  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  line^  or  in 
any  other  part  except  the  qoi^cU^.  it  will  then  only 
shew  the  apparent  level,  as  one  of  its  extremities  is 
further  frop^  the  circupifcrence  than  th^  other.  Tbui» 
the  tangent  P  P>^^-  ?» plaU  93,  marks  out  two  true 
lev^}  points  ^t  B  s^nd  C,  because  the  point  of  contact 
Xf  i?  exactly  in  the  o^iddW  of  the  line  B  C,  and  its 
two  extremi^es  are  equally  dist^pt  from  the  circum- 
ference and  the  centre  A. 

Put  the  tangent  B  D,fig.  7 9  plate  23,  marks  two 
points  of  appi^rent  levels  because  the  point  B,  where 
it  touches  the  circumference,  is  not  the  middle  of  the 
line;  and,  ^h^refore^  one  of  its  extremities  B,  is 
nearer  to  the  ce^iitre  than  the  otlier  D ;  D  is  further 
from  the  centre,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  distant 
from  the  point  of  the  contact  B  ;  which  constitutes 
the  dilfferencc  between  the  true  and  apparent  level, 
of  which  we  ^hall  speak  presently.  Every  point  of 
the  apparent  k.vel,  except  the  point  of  contact^  ia 
higher  than  the  true  level. 

^48  the  tangent  to  a  circle  is.  perpendicular  to  the 
radius,  w^  may  make  use^of  tlie  radius  to  determine 
the  tangent,  and  thus  mark  the  level  ]3oints.  Thus 
let  A,  Jig.  5,  plate  23,  represent  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  AB  the  radius,  aqd  CBD,  the  tangent;  the 
two  extremities  CjD,  are  equally  distant  from  the 
point  of  contact  B,  consequently  the  angles  B  C  A^ 
B  D  A,  will  be  equal ;  the  angles  at  the  tangent 
point  are  right  angles,  and  the  radius  common  to 
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(>oth  triangles,  and  the  sides  C  A^  B'  A,  are  equal,  and 
(be  points  Ct),  are  two  level  points,  because  equally 
distant  from  (he  centre. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  from  any  point  of 
the  radius  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  on  each  side, 
urarking  equwl  atigt^s  with  it,  imd  biing  of  4n  equal 
length,  the  extreme  points  of  these  lines  v^^ifl  be  level 
points.  Thus,  if  from  B,  of  the  radius  B  A,  two 
equal  fines  BC,  BD,  /?§*.  6,  plate  IS,  be  drawn^ 
making  equal  angles,  C S A,  DBA,  then  will  C 
and  D  be  equally  distant  from  the  centre ;  though 
-the  level  may  be  obtained  by  these  oblique  lines,  yet 
it  is  far  easier  to  obtain  it  by  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  radius. 

When  the  level  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius, 
and  touches  it  at  one  of  its  extremes,  the  other  ex- 
tremity wift  mark  the  apparent  level,  and  the  true 
level  is  found  by  knowing  how  much  the  apparent 
one  exceeds  it  in  height. 

To  find  the  height  of  the  apparent  above  the  true 
level  for  a  certain  distance,  square  that  distance,  and 
then  dWide  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  difference ;  it 
fblloWs  cleai'K?^,  that  the  heights  of  the  apparent  level 
at  different  distances  are  as  the  squares  of  those  dis<- 
tances ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  difference  is 
greater,  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
line  ;  for  the  extremity  of  this  line  separates  more 
from  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  in  proportion 
as  it  recedes  from  tbe  point  of  contact.  Thus,  let 
A,  Jig.  7 J  pt^te  23,  be  tlie  centre  of  tl>e  earth,'  B  C 
the  arc  which  marks  the  true  level,  and  B,  E,  D,^hiB 
tangent  that  nlarks  the  apparent  level ;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  secant  AD  exceeds  the  radius  AB,  by  CD^ 
vdlicH  is  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
triie  level ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  the  line 
extended  rio  farther  thah  E,  this '  difTerencc  would 
not  be  so  great  as  when  it  js  extended  to  D,  and 
yvhich  increases  as  the  line  is  lengthened. 
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When  the  distance  does  not  exceed  25  yards^  the 
difference  between  the  two  levels  may  be  neglected; 
but  if  it  be  50,  100,  &c.  yards,  then  the  error  result- 
ing from  the  difference  will  become  sensible  and  re* 
quire  to  be  noticed. 

A  table,  which  shews  the  quaDtitj  of  curvature  below  the  appa* 
rent  level  in  inches,  for  every  chain  up  to  100.  / 


r. 

Inches 

n 

Inches 

n 

Inches 

Inches' 

s 

° 

^ 

0 

1 

0,00125 

14 

0,24 

27 

0,91 

40 

2,00 

3 

0,005 

15 

0,28 

28 

0,98 

45 

2,28 

s 

0,01125 

16 

0,32 

291,05 

50 

3,12 

4 

0,02 

17 

0,36 

30,1,12 

55 

3,78 

5 

0,03 

18 

0,40 

31 

1,19 

60 

4,50 

6 

0,0* 

19 

0.45       1 

32' 1,27 

65 

5,31 

7iO,06 

2o;o,5o 

33  1,35 

70 

6,12 

8;0,08 

210,55 

341,44 

75 

7,03 

9*0,10 

22,0,60 

351,53 

80 

8,00 

io;o,i2 

230,67 

36|1,62  ^ 

85 

9,08 

110,15 

24  0,72 

37  1,71 

90 

10,12 

120,18 

25  0,78 

381,80 

95 

11,28 

lSi0.21 

26  0,84 

39,1,91 

100 

12,50 

For  5280  feet  or  one  mile  7.9  inches ;  for  two  miles,  four  times 
as  much,  or  2  feet  7.6  inches;  for  three  miles,  nine  times  as 
much  ;  and  so  on,  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Thc^r*^  method  of  finding  and  marking  two  level 
points,  is  by  a  tangent  whose  point  of  contagt  is  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  level  line;  this  method 
may  be  practised  without  regarding  the  difference 
between  the  apparent  and  true  Tevel ;  but,  to  be  used 
with  success,  it  would  be  well  to  place  your  instru- 
ment as  often  as  possible  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  stations  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  from  one  and  the 
'same  station,  the  instrument  remaining  at  the  same 
height,  and  used  in  the  same  manner,  two  or  more 
points  of  sight  be  observed,  equally  distant  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  they  will  also  be  equi-distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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Thus,  let  the  instrument,^^.  8,  plate  23,  be  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  C,  D  ;  E,  F,  the  two  points 
of  sight  marked  upon  the  station-staves  C  G,  I>  H, 
will  be  the  level  points,  and  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  points  E,  F,  will  shew  how  much  one 
place  is  higher  than  the  other. 

Second  method.  This  consists  in  levelling  from 
one  point  immediately  to  another,  placing  the  in- 
strumeftt  at  the  stations  where  the  staves  were  fixed. 
This  may  jtlso  be  performed  without  noticing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  apparent  level ;  but 
then  it  requires  a  double  levelling,  made  from  the 
first  to  the  second  station,  and  reciprocally  from  the 
second  to  the  first. 

Thus,  let  the  two  stations  be  B  IE j  fig.  9,  plate  23, 
the  station-staves  CB,  DE,  which  in  the  practice 
of  levelling  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  tne  radii 
AB,  AE,  though  they  be  really  two  perpendiculars 
parallel  to  each  other,  without  the  risk  of  any  error. 
In  order  to  level  by  this  method,  plant  the  instru- 
ment at  B,  let  the  height  of  the  eye,  at  the  first  ob-^ 
servation,  be  at  F,  and  the  point  of  sight  found  be  G; 
then  remove  the  instrument  to  E,  and  fix  it  so  that 
the  eye  may  be  at  G ;  then,  if  the  line  of  sight  cufci 
F,  the  points  F  and  G  are  level,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  is  evident  from 
the  figure. 

But  if  the  situation  of  the  two  stations  be  such, 
that  the  height  of  the  eye  at  the  second  station  could 
not  be  made  to  coincide  with  G,  but  only  with  H, 
Jig.  lOy  plate  23,  yet  if  the  line  of  sight  gives  I  as 
far  distant  from  F  as  G  is  from  H,  the  two  lines  FG, 
HI,  will  be  parallel,  and  their  extremities  level 
points ;  but  if  that  is  not  the  case,  the  lines  of  sight 
are  not  parallel,  and  do  not  give  level  points,  which 
however  might  still  be  obtained  by  further  observa* 
tions ;  but,  as  this  mode  is  not  practised,  we  need  not 
dwell  further  upon  it. 

The  velocity  of  running  water  is  proportional  to 
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tiM  fall ;  where  the  Ml  is  only  three  or  four  inches 
io  a  mile,  the  velocily  is  very  smali ;  sooie  cute  have 
been  made  with  ^  fall  from^four  to  six  inchea ;  a  four 
inch  fall  in  a  straight  line  is  said  to  answer  as  well  as 
one  o£  six  inches  with  many  windings. 

The  distance  from  the  telescope  to  the  staiTshould 
not,  if  possibly,  exceed  1 00  yards,  or  five  chains ;  but 
50  on  00  yards  are  to  be  preferred. 

OF  THS  PRACTTCB  OF  LEVBLLIHO. 

1st  Cff  Simple  Levelling. 

• 
We  term  that  simple  levelling,  when  level  points 

are  determined  from  one  atation,  whether  the  level 
be  fixed  at  one  of  the  points,  or  between  them^ 

Thus,  let  AB,^^.  I  j  plate  24,  be  the  station  points 
of  the  level,  C,  D,  tlie  two  points  ascertainisd,  smd 

l^t  the  height 

Feet.  loohei* 

from  A  to  C  be  6  0      0 

from  B  to  D  be  9  O      O 


their  difference  is  3      0       O 
shewing  that  B   is   three   feet  lower 
than  A. 

In  this  example,  the  station  points  of  the  level  are 
below,  the  line  of  sight  and  level  points,  as  is  gene^ 
rally  the  case ;  but  if  they  were  above,  as  in  Jig.  2, 
plate  24,  and  the  distance  of  A  to  C,  be  six  feet,  and 
from  B  to  D  nine  feet,  the  difierence  will  be  still 
three  feet,  that  B  is  higher  than  A. 

Od.  Of  Compaufid  Levelling. 

Compound  levelling  is  nothing  more  than  a  col^ 
lection  of  many  single  or  simple  operations  compared 
together.  To  render  this  subject  clearer,  we  shall 
suppose^  ths^t  for  a  particulaOr  purpose  it  were  neces* 
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Bftry  to  know  the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two 
pomts  A  and  N,  Jig,  3,  plate  QA:  A  on  the  river 
Zome,  N  on  the  river  Belarm. 

As  I  could  find  na  satisfactory  examples  in  afiy 
English  writer  that  I  was  acquainted  witb,  and  not 
being  myself  in  the  habits  of  making  actual  surveys, 
or  conducting  water  from  one  place  to  another,  I  was 
nndev  the  necesmty  of  using  those  given  by  Mr.  Lc 
Fekore. 

Stakes  should  be  driven  down  at  A  and  N,  exactly 
level  with  the  surface  of  thje  water,  and  these  should 
be  so  fixed,  that  they  may  not  be  changed  until  the 
w4)ote  operation  is  finished ;  the  ground  between  the 
two  rivers  should  then  be  surveyed,  and  a  plan  thereof 
made,  whiah  will  greatly  assist  the  operator  in  the 
conducting  of  his  business ;  by  this  he  will  discover 
tba^  the  shortest  way  from  A  to  N,  is  by  the  dotted 
line  A  C,  G  H,  H  N,  and  he  will  from  hence  also 
determine  the  necessary  number  of  stations,  and 
distribute  them  properly,  some  longer  than  the 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ground.  In  this  instance  1 2  stations 
are  used;  stakes  should  then  be  driven  at  the  Hmita 
o£  eafch  station,  as  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  &c.  they 
should  be  driven  about  18  inches  into  the  ground, 
and  be  about  two  or  three  inches  above  its  surface ; 
stakes  should  also  be  driven  at  each  9tation  of  the 
instrument^  as  at  1 ,  2,  3^  4,  &c. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  he  may  begin  his 
work  ;  the  first  station  will  be  at  1 ,  equi-distant  from 
the  twoJimits  A,  B ;  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  166 
yards;  and,  consequently,  the  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  instrument,  or  from  the  station  stake,  will  be 
83  yards. 

Write  down  in  the  first  column,  the  first  limit  A ; 
in  the  second,  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  and  tenths, 
the  points  of  sight  indicated  on  the  station  staff  at 
A,  namely,  7.6.O.  In  the  third  column,  the  second 
limit  B ;  in  the  fourth^  the  height  indicated  at  the 
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station  staff  B,  namely,  6.0.0*  Lastly,  in  the  fifth 
column,  the  distance  from  one  station  staff  to  the 
other,  in  this  instance  166  yards. 

Now  remove  the  level  to  the  point  marked  Q,y 
which  is  in  the  middle  between  B  and  C,  the  two 
places  where  the  station  staves  are  4;o  be  held,  ob- 
serving that  B,  which  was  the  second  limit  in  the 
former  operation,  is  the  first  in  this:  then  write 
down  the  observed  heights  as  before^  in  the  6rst 
column  B ;  in  the  second  4.6.0 ;  in  the  third  C  ; 
in  the  fourth,  5.6.2 ;  in  the  fifth,  56o^  the  distance 
between  B  and  C. 

As,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  jit  the  third 
station,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  instrument  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  station  staves,  find  the 
most  convenient  point  for  your  station,  as  at  3;  then 
measure  exactly  how  iar  this  is  from  each  station 
staff,  and  you  will  find  from  3  to  C,  l6o  yards  ;  from 
3  to  D,  80  yards :  the  remainder  <^  the  operations 
wilt  be  as  in  the  preceding  station- 
In  the  fourth  operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  station,  so  as  to  compensate  for  any  error  that 
might  arise  from  the  inequality  of  the  last ;  there- 
fore mark  out  fto  yards  from  the  station  staff  D,  to 
the  point  4 ;  and  l6o  yards  from  4  to  £  ;  and  this 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  by  such  compensa- 
tions the  work  may  be  much  facilitated. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  eight  re- 
maining stations,  ds  in  the  four  former,  observing  to 
enter  every  thing  in  its  respective  column  ;  when  the 
whole  is  finished,  add  the  sums  of  each  column 
together,  and  then  subtract  the  less  from  the  grater, 
thus  from  82 :  2  :  5,  take  76  :  Q  :  7,  and  the  re* 
mainder  5  :  4  :  8,  is  what  the  ground  at  N,  is  lower 
than  the  ground  at  A. 
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A 

7  6 

B 

6  0 

0 

160 

B 

♦  e 

C 

5  6 

2 

260 

C 

12  8  6 

D 

8  4 

0 

240 

D 

0  0  0 

E 

4  1 

0 

250 

£ 

6  10  0 

F 

2  11 

0 

250 

F 

7  ©  4 

G 

4  8 

6 

300 

G 

7  7  6 

H 

10  0 

0 

250 

H 

4  6  4 

I 

8  10 

0 

110 

I 

6  3  0 

K 

10  0 

0 

ISO 

K 

6  4  3 

L 

5  8 

6 

250 

L 

7  0  0 

M 

8  4 

S 

250 

M 

6  5  0 

N 

7  10 

0 

250 

76    9    7 


S^    2    5 
76    9    7 

5    4    6 
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OF  THE   PROFILE  OF  THE   LEVEL. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obtained  is  a  section  of  this 
level ;  for  this  purpose  4raw  a  dotted  line,  as  O  O, 
jjgf.  4,  plate  24,  either  above  or  below  the  plan,  which 
line  may  be  taken  for  the  level  or  horizontal  line  ; 
then  let  fall  perpendiculars  upon  this  line  from  all 
thQ  station  points  and  places^  where  the  station  staves 
were  fixed. 

Beginning  at  A,  sjet  off  seven  feet  six  inches 
upon  this  line  from  A  to  a ;  for  the  height  of  the 
Jevel  point  determined  on  the  staff  at  this  place, 
draw  a  line  through  a,  parallel  to  the  dotted  line  OO^ 
l¥hich  will  cut  the  third  perpendicul^  at  i,  the 
second  station  staff;  set  off  from  this  point  down* 
wards  six  feet  to  B,  which  shews  the  second  limit  of 
the  first  operation,  and  that  the  ground  at  B,  is  one 
foot  six  inches  higher  than  at  A ;  place  your  instru- 
ment between  these  two  lines  at  the  height  of  the 
level  line,  and  trace  the  ground  according  to  its 
different  heights. 
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Now  set  off  on  the  second  station  staff  B,  four . 
feet  six  inches  to  c,  the  height  dfeteimined  by  the 
level  at  the  second  station ;  and  from  e,  di^w  a  line 
parallel  to  O  O,  which  will  cut  the  fifth  perpen- 
dicular at  df  the  third  station  staff  from  this  point 
set  off  5  feet  six  inehes  Vr  downwards  to  C,  which 
will  be  onr  secomi  limit  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  the  third  with  respect  to  the 
first ;  then  draw  your  instrument  in  the  middle  be- 
tween B  and  C,  and  delineate  the  ground  with  its 
different  inequalities.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner, 
from  station  to  station,  to  the  last  N,  and  you  will 
have  the  profile  of  the  ground  over  which  the  level 
was  taken. 

To  trace  more  particttlarly  the  profile  of  each 
station.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  in  this  place, 
that  if  the  object  of  the  operation  be  only  to  know 
the  reciprocal  height  of  the  two  extreme  terms,  aa 
in  the  preceding  example,,  then  the  method  there 
laid  down  for  the  profile  or  section  will  be  sufficient ; 
but  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  an  exact  detail  of  the 
ground  between  the  safd  limits,  the  foregoing  method 
is  too  general ;  we  shall,  therefore,  institute  another 
example,  in  which  we  shall  suppo^  the  level  to  have 
been  taken  from  A  to  N,  by  another  route,  but  on 
more  uniform  ground,  arid  les*  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  two  rivers,  in  order  to  form  a  catiaT, 
markeil  O,  P,  Q,  R,  »S,  T,  V,  X,  Y,  for  a  commu- 
nication'fi-onrt  one  river  to  the  other. 

'Draw  at  pleasure  a  Ime  Z,  Yy Jig.  5,  plate  24,  to 
represent  the  level  line  and*  regulkte  the  rest;  then' 
letfallonUhis  line,  perpendiculars  to  represent  the 
staves  at'tbef  limits  of  each  staftion,  taking  cafe  that 
flifey-  be  fix'ed-accurately  at  their  respective  disdainces 
from  each  other. 

As  the  difference  between  the  extreme  limits 
diight^  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  example,  irf 
5  feet  4  inches  -jV^  set  off  this  measure  uJ)on  the 
perpendicular  at  O,  the  first  limit,  and  from  O,  pro- 


longiQg  the  perpendicular^  mark  off  at  a,  the  lieight 
deterioioed  at  the  first  atation  staffs  as  id  the  prib* 
ceding  example;  then  do  the  same  with  the 
second  and  thirds  and  so  on  with  the  following,  till 
tliis  part  of  the  work  is  finished ;  there  then  re^ 
mains  only  to  deHncate  in  detail  the  grpund  be- 
tween the  station  staves ;  the  distances  are  assumed 
larger  in  this  instance  on  account  of  the  detail. 

To  ^  the  section  of  the  ground  between  O,  and 
P^  place  your  instrument  at  one  of  die  limits  as  P, 
fixing  it  so  that  the  cross  hairs  may  answer  to  the 
point  b ;  then  look  towards  the  first  Hmit  o,  raising 
or  depressing  the  vane,  till  it  coincides  with  the  in-* 
tersoction  of  the  cross  hairs,  and  the  line  of  sight, 
from  one  point  to  the  other  will  mark  the  level  or 
horizontal  line. 

Now  to  set  off  the  height  of  the  brink  of  the  river 
above  the  first  limits  drive  a  stake  down  close  to  the 
ground  at  a,  upon  which  place  your  station  stafl; 
and  observe  at  what  height  the  hairs  intersect  the 
vane,  it  will  be  at  4.  10 ;  then  laying  off  upon  the 
line  Q  Z,  the  distance  fi-cMn  the  first  term  to  the  first 
stake,  from  whence  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  and  set 
off  thereon  4.  10  to  a,  which  gives  the  height  at  the 
atake,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  height  from  the 
e<%e  of  the  river  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  is 
plain  from  the  section- 
Drive  a  second  stake  at  b,  in  a  line  between  the 
limits ;  place  the  station  staff  upon  this  stake,  and 
observe  the  height  4.  6.  intersected  by  the  cross 
hairs,  the  instrument  still  remaining  in  the  same 
aituation ;  set  off  on  the  level  line  the  distance 
from  the  first  stake  a,  to  the  second  b,  and  then 
)et  fall  a  perpendicular,  and  mark  upon  it  4.  6.  to 
h,  which  gives  us  the  height  of  the  ground  at  this 
place. 

To  mark  out  the  small  hollow  c,  drive  down  a 
third  stake  even  with  the  ground,  in  the  middle 
of  it  at  c;   hut  as  before  in  the  station  line,  mark 
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upon  the  level  line  the  exact  distance  from  the' 
second  stake  b^  to  the  third  c  ;  then  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular from  Ci  and  set  off  thereon  6  :  8  :  O 
Jointed  out  by  the  cross  hairs  on  the  staffs  which 
etermines  the  depth  of  the  hollow^  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  section. 

With  respect  to  the  ground  between  each  stake, 
as  the  distances  are  now  very  short,  it  will  be  easily 
expressed  by  the  operator,  whose  judgment  will 
settle  the  small  inequalities  by  a  comparison  with 
those  already  ascertained. 

Proceed  thus  with  the  other  stations,  until  you 
Arrive  at  the  last,  and  you  will  obtain  an  accurate 
section  in  detail  of  your  work ;  by  such  a  section,  it 
is  easy  to  form  a  just  estimation  of  the  land  to  be 
dug  away,  in  order  to  form  the  canal,  by  adding 
thereto  the  depth  to  be  given  to  the  canal. 

Another  example  of  compound  levelling.  In  the 
levelling  exhibited  in  plate  t5,  we  have  an  example 
taken  where  the  situation  was  so  steep  and  moun- 
tainous^ that  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  staves 
at  equal  distances  from  the  instrument,  or  even  ta 
make  d  recipixx^al  levelling  from  one  station  to 
another. 

Such  is  the  case  between  the  first  point  A,  taken 
from  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  water,  which  falls  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  lasc  point  K,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bason,  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  fountain, 
and  the  height  is  required,  at  which  a  jet  d'eau 
will  play  by  conducting  the  water  from  the  reser- 
voir A,  to  the  point  K,  of  the  bason,  by  tubes  or 
pipes  properly  made,  and  disposed  with  all  the  usual 
precaution. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  operator  must  pro- 
ceed in  this  instance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  instru- 
ment should  be  adjusted  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  as  the  true  distance  from  one  mountain  to  the 
otlfer  cannot  be  attained  without  much  trouble. 

The  height  is  here  so  great,  that  it  will  be  neoes- 
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shty  to  go  by  small  ^scents  from  A  to  D,  and  it  will 
probably  be  commodious  in  some  part  of  this  workL 
to  use  a  smaller  instrument  y  underneath  is  a  table 
of  the  different  level  points  as  ascertained,  which, 
with  the  profile  and  plan,  render  this  part  of  the 
work  sufficiently  clear,  without  farther  explica- 
tion. 


f. 

in. 

f. 

in. 

yardt. 

A 

21 

6 

0 

C 

0 

9 

0 

90 

C 

4 

3 

0 

D 

0 

3 

0 

40 

D 

3 

9 

0 

£ 

16 

3 

0 

350 

E 

5 

0 

0 

F 

17 

9 

0 

250 

F 

10 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

375 

G 

5 

0 

0 

H 

19 

0 

0 

300 

H 

5 

0 

0 

K 

47 

3 

0 

1000 

65 

0 

0 

106 

9 

0 

2405 

106    9 

0 

5 
Difference  5 

5    0 

0 

1    9 

0 

Only  two  levellings  are  m^de  here  between  A  and 
D5  though  it  is  evident  from  the  plan,  that  more 
would- have  been  necessary;  but  as  our  design  is 
only  to  shew  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  as  more  would  have  confused  the 
plan  and  section,  they  are  here  neglected. 

In  the  fourth,  the  height  found  was  16.  8;  but  as 
the  distance  £,  350  yards,  was  considerable,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true 
one ;  the  same  was  also  done  in  all  other  cases  where 
it  was  necessary ;  at  the  last  limit  we  first  get  the 
height  from  n  0,  then  from  0  to  I,  then  from  I  K, 
which  added  together,  and  then  corrected  for  the 
curvature,  gives  47.  3.  O.  Now,  by  adding  each 
column  together,  and  then  subtracting  one  from  the 
other,  we  obtain  51  feet  nine  inches  for  the  height, 
which  the  point  A  is  abpve  the  bottom  of  the  bason^ 
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and  which  will  cause  the  j«t  d*ea«  to  risemboiat  45 
feet. 

The  general  sectitm  of  tfai«  operation  k  delineated 
under  the  plan  at  ftg*  ft.  and  is  sufiiciently  plain 
from  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  preceding 
instances.  But  an  exact  profile  of  the  mountain  is 
not  so  easy,  as  it  would  require  many  operations,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  section ;  some  of  these  might 
however  be  obtained,  by  measuring  fix)m  the  level 
line  already  mentioned,  without  moving  the  instru- 
ment, as  at^o^.  3. 

Example  3 y  Jig.  l,  plate  26.  Mr.  Le  Febvre  gives 
us  in  that  of  a  river,  being  one  part  of  the  river  Hay^ 
fioxy  from  Lignebruk  to  Villehourgy  and  the  mode 
he  observed  in  taking  this  level. 

The  first  operation  was  that  of  having  stakes  driven 
at  several  parts  of  the  river,  even  with  the  water's 
edge ;  the  first  stake  A,  a  little  above  the  mills  at 
Lignebruk,  shews  the  upper  water  mark  when  the 
water  is  highest,  and  is  our  first  limit;  the  stake  6, 
shews  the  low  water  mark  at  the  same  mills,  the 
stake  B,  is  the  second  limit. 

The  stakes  C,  and  D,  above  and  below  the  mills 
of  Mazurance,  shew  the  height  of  the  waters  when 
at  the  highest  and  lowest,  and  their  difference ; 
these  stakes  form  our  third  and  fourth  limits.  Lastly, 
the  stakes  atE  and  F,  above  and  below  the  mills  at 
Villebourgj  mark  as  before  the  diflerence  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  stations  of  the  water,  and 
are  also  the  last  Hmits  of  the  operation. 

Particular  care  was  taken,  that  the  marks  should 
all  be  made  exactly  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  they  were  all  made  at  their  different  parts 
of  the  river,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  instant 
of  time. 

The  principal  limits  of  the  levelling  being  now 
determined  and  fixed,  it  only  remains  to  find  the 
level  between  the  limits,  according  to  the  methods 
already  pointed  out,  using  every  advantage  that  may 
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contribute  td  the  success  of  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  all  obstacles  and  difficulties  that 
might  retard,  or  injure  the  operations. 

The  first  rule  is  always  to  take  the  shortest  possible 
way  from  one  limit  to  the  other. 

However,  this  rule  must  not  be  followed  if  there 
are  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way,  as  hills,  woods, 
marshy  ground,  &c.  or,  if  by  going  aside,  any 
advantage  can  be  obtained ;  thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  it  was  found  most  convenient  to  go  from 
A  2,  to  B,  by^  the  dotted  line  AcdefehikB, 
which,  although  it  appears  the  longest,  was  in  effect 
the  shortest,  as  you  have  only  to  level  from  one  pond 
to  the  other,  at  A  c,  d  c,  f  e,  h  i,  k  B,  (at  the  top  of 
the  plate,)' the  distances  c  d,  e  f,  g  h,  i  k,  the  surfaces^ 
of  the  severar  ponds  being  assumed  as  level  lines, 
thereby  abridging  the  work  without  rendering  it  less 
exact ;  more  so,  as  it  was  not  the  length  of  the  river 
that  was  required,  but  only  the  declivity. 

Having  levelled  from  A  to  B,  proceed  from  B  to 
C,  following  the  dotted  line  B  1  m  n  o  C,  whence  we 
obtain  the  difference  in  height  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  A,  and  that  at  C. 

The  next  step  was  to  level  between  C  and  D, 
above  and  below  the  mills,  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  water  when  at  its  highest  and  lowest 
situations.  From  D,  levels  were  taken  across  the 
country  to  P,  leaving  P  on  account  of  the ,  pond  or 
lake  which  was  assumed  as  level,  we  began  at  q^ 
from  thence  to  r,  where  we  left  oflF;  beginning  agam 
at  s^  then  levelling  from  thence  to  ^,  and  so  on  to  E, 
above  the  mills  at  Villebourg,  and  finished  at  F, 
below  thtem. 

By  these  operations  we  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  how  much  the  waters  above  and  below  the  mills 
of  Lignebruk  are  higher  than  those  oi  ManzurancCj 
and  these,  than  those  of  Villebourgi  with  all  the 
liecessary  consequences.  From  this  example,  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground 
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in  order  to  carry  on  such  a  work  is  very  evident ; 
this  piece  of  levelling  was  near  five  German  miles  in 
lengthy  in  a  straight  line,  arid  nine  or  ten  with  the 
bendings  of  the  river-  For  the  profile  or  section 
of  the  foregoing  operation,  fig.  2,  plate  26,  first 
draw  the  dotted  line  AG,  on  which  let  fall  perpen^. 
diculars  from  the  principal  limits,  A  B  C  E,  pro- 
duced ;  then  beginning  at  the  highest  water  mark  at 
Ligncbrukj  set  off  three  feet  to  six,  for  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water ;  from  b  draw  the  dotted 
line  b  c,  parallel  to  A  G.  From  the  point  set  off  on 
the  perpendicular  four  feet  to  B,  the  difference  found 
between  b  and  B  ;  from  B  draw  B  d,  parallel  also  to 
A  G ;  then  set  off  three  feet  from  d  to  C  downwards, 
for  the  difference  found  between  B  and  C,  and  4^ 
Tcet  from  C  to  D,  for  the  difference  in  height  of  the 
mills  ^t  Mazurance.  From  D  draw  the  line  De 
parallel  to  A  G,  and  from  the  point  e  to  E,  set  off 
three  feet  for  the  difference  of  the  level  between  D 
and  E.  And  lastly,  from  E  to  F,  set  off  one  foot 
six  inches  for  the  difference  between  the  higher  and 
lower  waters  at  the  mills  of  Villebourg,  shewing 
that  there  are  1 9  feet  difference  which  the  upper 
waters  at  Lignebruk  are  higher  than  the  lower 
waters  of  Villebourg. 

The  pocket  measuring  tape  of  100  feet  in  length, 
with  the  centesimals  of  a  yard,  is  found  to  be  an 
useful  article  in  the  practice  of  levelling. 

ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATIONS   AT    LAND,   WITH 
HADLEV'S   OCTANT  AND   SEXTANT. 

The  portability  of  the  sextant,  its  cheapness  com- 
pared with  other  instruments,  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  used,  thd  accuracy  of  the  observations  made  with 
it,  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  sur- 
veyors, &c.  the  only  addition  necessary  to  employ 
it ,  advantageously  in  astronomical  observations  at 
land,  is  an  artificial  or  reflecting  horizon. 
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The  best  artificial  horizon  is  quicksih-er  or  water ; 
but  as  these  are  always  more  or  less  affected  by  th^ 
air,  the  trough  which  contains  them  should  be 
covered  with  a  roof,  consisting  of  two  parallel  planes 
of  glass.     See  page  270. 

If  these  are  parallel,  it  matters  little  at  what  angle 
they  are  set,  and  if  any  error  be  suspected,  the  frame 
may  be  placed  sometimes  with  one  side,  sometimes 
with  the  other,  foremost,  taking  a  mean  of  the  obser- 
vations. 

Reflecting  surfaces,  whether  of  glass  or  metal, 
circular  levels,  floating  planes  of  glass,  &c.  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  as  they  always  give  a  different 
altitude  or  diameter  from  that  observed  from  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  or  water,  proved  by  taking 
the  sun's  meridian  altitude  or  its  diameter  succes-, 
sively  from  these  dift'erent  surfaces  ;  this  arises  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  surface  of  metal  or  glass, 
which  has  never  been  ground  perfectly ^fl/. 

The  parallelism  of  a  glass  may  be  readily  exa- 
mined, and  its  defects  easily  discovered;  whereas 
the  want  of  a  flat  surface  has  scarce  been  suspected. 
The  parallelism  of  a  glass  may  be  discovered  by  look- 
ing at  the  moon  with  it,  and  receiving  her  rays  in  a 
very  oblique  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  angle  be- 
tween the  direct  and  reflected  rays  as  obtuse  as  pos- 
sible ;  if  it  appears  single  and  well  defined^  the 
glass  is  parallel.  Or  a  glass  may  be  accurately  exa- 
mined by  laying  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  viewing 
the  top  of  a  wall  or  chimney,  &c.  about  15  or  20 
yards  distant;  for,  if  the  two  surfaces  be  not 
parallel,  the  object  will  appear  double  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  light  fringe,  and  thus  may  every  part 
of  the  glass  be  examined,  and  its.  defects  discovered ; 
the  examination  will  be  more  perfect  if  a  small  teles- 
cope be  used. 

To  examine  whether  a  surface  be  a  perfect  plane, 
take  the  sun*s  diameter  very  accurately  with  your 
sextant,  when  its  altitude  is  considerable;   then  exa- 
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mine  in  the  surface  you  wish  to  try  the  tvro  images, 
without  altering  the  index ;  if.  it  be  concave,  the 
two  images  will  lap  over,  if  convex,  they  will  sepa- 
rate, and  the  quantity  of  this  error  may  be  found 
by  the  sextant.  If,  therefore,  you  use  glass,  &c. 
as  a  reflecting  surface  for  an  artificial  horizon,  you 
must  either  allow  for  the  .error,  which  makes  the 
given  altitude  too  great,  if  the  glass  be  convex,  and 
too  s'mall,  if  concave  ;  or  you  must  make  both  your 
adjustments  and  observations  from  the  same  reflect- 
ing surface.  But  this  will  not  entirely  obviate  the 
difficulty,  as  the  surface  is  apt  to  vary  from  the  sun's 
heat  during  a  long  course  of  observations. 

The  angle,  observed  by  means  of  the  artificial 
horizon,  is  always  double  the  altitude  of  the  star,  &c. 
above  the  horizon;  consequently,  you  cannot  take  an 
altitude  of  more  than  43°  with  an  octant,  or  of  60^^ 
by  the  sextant. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  instrument  pro- 
perly adjusted,  move  backward,  till  you  see  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  sun  in  water.  If  this  image  be 
bright,  turn  one  or  more  of  the  dark  glasses  behind 
the  horizon  glass. 

Hold  now  the  sextant  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  di- 
rect the  sight  to  the  sun's  image  in  the  artificial  hori- 
zon. Then  move  the  index  till  you  see  the  other 
image  reflected  from  the  mirrors  come  down  to  the 
sun's  image  seen  in  the  horizon,  so  as  to  touch,  but 
not  pass  it ;  then  bring  the  edges  in  contact  in  the 
middle,  between  the  wires  of  the  telescope,  as  before 
directed,  and  the  divisions  on  the  arc  will  shew  the 
double  altitude. 

Correct  the  double  altitude  for  the  index  error, 
before  you  halve  it.  Then  to  this  half  altitude  add 
the  sun's  semi-diameter,  and  subtract  the  correction 
for  refraction,  and  you  will  have  the  true  altitude  of 
the  sun's  centre  above  the  real  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  a  star  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  sun  ;   the  double  altitude  must 
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be  corrected  for  the  index  error,  if  any^  'then  halved, 
and  this  half  corrected  for  refraction  gives  the  tru? 
altitude  above  the  real  horizon. 

In  taking  the  sun's  altitude,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  calculating  time,  or  for  double  altitudes,  it 
is  best  to  fix  the  index  to  some  particular  division  of 
the  instrument  with  great  nicety,  and  then  wait  till 
the  sun  is  risen  or  fallen  to  that  altitude. 

This  is  much  better  than  observing  its  altitude  and 
moving  the  screw  to  it,  as  the  screw  when  thus  sud- 
denly moved  is  very  apt  to  alter  a  small  trifle  by  the 
inequality  and  pressure  of  the  threads,  after  the  hand 
is  removed  from  it ;  whereas,  when  it  is  fixed  to 
some  division  previous  to  the  obse]*vation,  it  may  be 
repeatedly  tried  and  examined  before  the  observation 
is  taken. 

An  accurate  observer  will  find  that  the  error  of 
his  sextant  will  vary  according  as  he  takes  it,  by 
moving  the  index  backwards  or  forwards  in  taking 
the  0's  (sun*s)  diameter  on  the  quadrantal  arc  of 
excess ;  this  is  owing  to  some  spring  in  the  index,  or 
inequality  in  the  adjusting  screw,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  totally  to  obviate. 

The  best  way  to  correct  this,  is  always  to  move 
the  index  the  ^ameway  in  making  your  observations, 
as  you  did  in  taking  the  error  of  adjustment;  though 
where  a  great  number  of  observations  arc  taken,  it 
were  best  both  to  settle  the  adjustment,  and  take 
the  observations  alternately  by  moving  the  index  * 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  by  setting  the  objects 
open,  and  making  them  lap  over  alternately,  A 
mean  of  all  these  will  certainly  btt  the  most  free 
from  error,  as  the  errors  will  counteract  each 
other. 

This  may  also  correct  a  faulty  habit  which  an 
observer  may  have  contracted,  in  forming  the  con- 
tact between  the  two  objects ;  and  though  there 
may  seem  to  be  some  impropriety  in  the  mode,  yet 
a  mean  of  them  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
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any  single  observation,  where  a  person  prefers  seem- 
ing to  real  accuracy. 

The  lower  limb  of  the  ©  or  <[  always  comes 
first  into  contact,  when  you  move  the  index  for- 
ward, and  the  index  shews  the  double  altitude  of 
the  O's  upper  limb,  if  the  moveable  sun  is  upper- 
most, but  of  the  lower  limb  when  the  moveable  sun 
is  lowermost. 

At  sea,  they  generally  take  the  altitude  of  the 
0's  lower  limb,  because  it  is  most  material  to  bring 
that  to  sweep  the  horizon.  But,  by  land,  it  is 
inost  correct  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  ©'s  upper 
limb;  1.  Because  it  is  highest,  and  less  liable  to 
be  affected  by  refraction.  2.  Because  the  semi- 
diameter  and  refraction  are  both  subtractive,  and  thfe 
operation  is  more  direct  than  when  one  is  plus,  and 
the  other  minus. 

TO  TAKE  THE  AX.TITUDE  OF  THE  SUM  BT  THE  FORE 
OBSERVATION. 

Observations  taken  by  means  of  the  fore  horizon 
glass  are  called  fore  observations,  because  in  them 
both  objects  are  before  the  observer. 
•  Previous  to  eveiy  observation,  the  instrument 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
index  or  horizon  glasses  be  firm,  or  whether  any 
of  the  screws  be  loose ;  the  horizon  glass  must  also 
be  adjusted. 

One  or  two  of  the  dark  glasses  should  be  placed 
before  the  horizon  glass,  always  proportioning  the 
rtrength  of  the  shades  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun's 
rays,  that  the  image  may  be  looked  at  without 
injuring  the  eye. 

Hold  the  quadrant  in  a  vertical  position,  the  arc 
downwards,  either  by  the  braces  or  the  radii,  as  may 
be  most  convenient,  or  still  better  according  to  the 
foregoing  directions.  Let  the  eye  be  at  the  upper 
hole  in  the  sight  vane,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  against  the  breastt 
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Turn  yourself  towards  the  sun,  and  direct  the 
sight  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  that  lies  directljr 
under  it,  keeping  the  quadrant,  as  near  as  you  can 
judge,  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun's  centra 
and  the  nearest  part  of  the  horizon,  moving  at  the 
same  time  the  index  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  sun  down  towards  the  ho- 
rizon; then  swing  the  quadrant  round  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  line  of  sight ;  by  this  means  the 
image  of  the  sun  may  be  made  to  describe  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  with  the  convex  side  downwards.  Now 
if  that  edge  of  the  sun  which  is  observed,  just 
grazes  upon  the  horizon,  or  if  the  horizon  just 
touches  it  like  a  tangent,  without  cutting  it,  the 
observation  is  rightly  made,  and  the  degrees  and 
minutes  pointed  out  by  the  nonius  on  the  arc  shew 
the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun.  But  if  the  sun'» 
edge  dip  below,  or  cut  the  horizon,  the  index  must 
be  moved  backward;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  falU 
short  of  it,  the  index  must  be  moved  forward,  until 
it  just  graze  the  horizon. 

Dr.  Maskdyne  gives  the  following  advice :  that 
in  taking  the  sun's  altitude,  the  observer  should  turn 
his  quadrant  round  upon  the  axis  of  virion,  and  at 
the  same  time  turn  himself  upoti  his  liecl,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sun  always  in  that  part  of  the  horizon  glass 
which  is  at  the  same  distance  as  the  eye  from  the 
plane  of  the  quadrant ;  and  that  unless  care  be  taken 
to  observe  the  objects  in  the  proper  part  of  the 
horizon  glass,  the  measured  angles  cannot  be  true. 

In  this  method  the  reflected  sun  will  describe  an 
arc  of  a  parallel  circle  round  the  true  sun,  whose 
convex  side  will  be  downwards,  and  consequently 
when  by  moving  the  index,  the  lowest  point  of  the 
arc  is  made  to  touch  the  horizon,  the  quadrant  will 
stand  in' a  vertical  plane,  and  the  altitude  above  the 
visible  horizon  will  be  properly  obsei^ved. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  situation  of 
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the  index  be  not  altered,  before  the  quantity  it  makes 
is  read  off. 

The  observed  or  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun  re- 
quires  three  corrections,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
altitude  of  the  suns  centre  above  the  true  horizon. 

1.  The  first  correction  is  to  obtain  the  observed 
altitude  of  the  sun's  centre. 

All  astronomical  calculations  respecting  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  adapted  to  their  centres ;  but  in 
taking  altitudes  of  the  sun,  it  is  usual  to  bring  his 
lower  limb  in  apparent  contact  with  the  horizon.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident,  that  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
9emidiameter  of  the  sun  must  be  added  to  the  ob- 
served altitude,  to  give  the  altitude  of  his  centre. 
But  if  on  any  occasion,  as  from  clouds,  the  altitude 
of  the  upper  limb  be  taken,  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  sun  must  be  subtracted. 

The  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  is   ^6  mi- 
nutes, which  may  be  taken  as  a  constant  quantity 
in  common  observations,  as  the  greatest  variation 
•from  this  quantity  scarcely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  a 
minute, 

2.  The  second  correction  is,  to  rectify  the  errors 
arising  from  refraction. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  astronomy  is  to 
fix  the  situation  of  the  several  heavenly  bodies.  It 
is  necessary,  as  a  first  step,  to  understand  the 
eauses'which  occasion  a  variation  in  the  appearance 
of  the  place  of  those  objects,  and  make  us  sup* 
pose  them  to  be  in  a  different  situation  from  what 
they  really  are :  among  these  causes  is  to  be  reckon-- 
ed  the  following.* 

The  rays  of  light,  in  their  passage  from  the  celes- 
tial luminaries  to  our  eyes,  are  bent  from  their  true 
direction  by  the  atmosphere  ;  this  bending  is  called 
fefraction,  and  they  are  more  or  less  refracted,  ac« 

t  j^dams's  A?tronpnuci|Iand  G^o^aphipa}  Essays,  by  Jones,  1812* 
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cording  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  tliey 
enter  the  atmosphere,  that  is  according  to  the  alti- 
tude of  the  object ;  from  this  cause,  their  apparent 
altitude  is  always  too  great ;  the  quantity  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  observed  altitude  may  be  found  ia 
any  treatise  on  navigation. 

The  following  pleasing  and  easy  experiment  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  re* 
fraction  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  wonderful  property, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  advantages  of 
vision^  and  the  assistance  we  receive  from  telescopes, 
&c. 

Experiment.  Into  any  shallow  vessel^  as  a  bason, 
put  a  shiUing,  and  retire  to  such  a  distance^  as 
that  you  can  just  see  the  farther  edge  of  the  shil- 
ling, but  no  more ;  let  the  vessel,  the  shilling,  and 
your  eyp,  remain  in~  the  same  situation,  while  an 
assistant  fills  up  the  vessel  with  water,  and  the 
whole  shilling  will  become  visible,  the  rays  com- 
ing from  the  shilling  being  lifted  or  bent  upwards 
in  their  passage  through  the  water.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  straight  stick  put  partly  into  water  appears 
bent 

3.  The  third  correction  is  for  the  dip,  or  depression 
of  the  horizon. 

The  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  quantity  that  the 
apparent  horizon  appears  below  the  true  horizon, 
and  is  principally  occasioned  by  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  above  the  water ;  for,  as  he  is  ele- 
vated above  the  level*  of  the  sea,  the  horizon  he 
views  is  below  the  true  one,  and  the  observed  alti- 
tude is  too  great,  by  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  eye  above  the  sea :  the  quantity  to  ber 
subtracted  from  the  altitude  will  be  found  in  any 
Treatise  upon  Navigation.*. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says,  that  observers  at  sea  gene^ 
rally  choose  to  stand  in  the  ship's  waist  when  they* 

*  See  W.  Jones's  Description  and  Use  of  Hadlcj^ 's  Quadraotf 
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take  altitudes,  because  the  height  of  the  eye  aboin^ 
the  water  is  not  so  much  altered  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  for  in 
rough  weather  the  edge  of  the  sea  beheld  from  a 
small  elevation  is  made  uneven  by  waves,  whose  alti« 
tudes  amount  to  two  or  three  minutes,  or  more ; 
which  circumstance  produces  as  great  an  uncer- 
tainty as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  object  seen  from 
the  poop,  when  the  ship  pitches.  These  are  mi- 
nute causes  of  error,  but  not  to  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  habits  of  accuracy  and  ex- 
actness."* 


MERIDIONAL  ALTITUDES* 

The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun*f*  is  found  by- 
attending  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  and  taking 
his  altitude  from  time  to  tinle ;  when  the  sun's  al- 
titude rem.ains  for  some  time  without  any  consider- 
able increase,  the  observer  must  be  attentive  to 
mark  the  coincidence  of  the  limb  of  the  sun  with 
the  horizon,  till  it  perceptibly  dips  below  the  edge 
pf  the  sea.  The  quantity  thus  observed  is  the  meri'* 
dional  altitude. 

TO   TAKE  THE  ALTITUDE   OF   A   STAR, 

Before  an  observer  attempts  to  take  the  altitude 
of  a  star,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  exercise  him- 
self by  viewing  a  star  with  the  quadrant,  and  learn- 
ing to  follow  the  motion  pf  the  reflected  image 
without  losing  it,  lest  he  should  take  the  image  of 
some  other  star^  instead  of  that  whose  altitude  he  is 
desirous  to  obtain.  His  quadrant  being  properly  ad* 
justed,  let  him  turn  the  dark  glasses  out  of  the  way, 
and  then, 

♦  Nicholfpn'8  Navi^tor*i  Assistant. 
i  At  places  where  it  rises  and  cet?. 
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1.  Set  the  index  of  the  nonius  to  the  O  line  of  the 
limb. 

2.  Hold  the  quadrant  in  a  vertical  position^  agree- 
able to  the  foregoing  directions. 

3.  Look,  through  the  sight  vane  and  the  trans- 
parent part  of  the  horizon  glass,  straight  up  to  the 
star,  which  will  coincide  with  the  image  seen  in  the 
silvered  part,  and  form  one  star ;  but,  as  soon  as 
you  more  the  index  forward,  the  reflected  image 
will  descend  below  the  real  star;  you  must foUoir 
this  image,  by  moving  the  whole  body  of  the  qua- 
drant downwards,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  silvered  part 
of  the  horizon  glass,  as  the  motion  of  the  index  de- 
presses it,  until  it  comes  down  exactly  to  the  edge  of 
the  horizon. 

It  is  reckoned  better  to  observe  close  than  open  ; 
that  is,  to  be  well  assured  that  the  objects  touch 
each  other;  and  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  as  many 
persons  are  near-sighted  without  knowing  it,  and 
see  distant  objects  a  little  enlarged,  by  the  addition 
of  a  kind  of  penumbra,  or  indistinct  shading  off  into 
the  adjacent  air. 

There  are  but  two  corrections  to  be  made  to  the 
observed  altitude  of  a  star,  the  one  for  the  dip  of  the 
horizon,  the  other  for  refraction. 

HULES  FOR  FINDING  THE  LATITUDE  ;  THE  8UN*« 
ZENITH  DISTANCE,  AND  DECLINATION  AT  ^OONT 
BEING   GIVEN. 

The  first  subject  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
sun's  declination  be  north  or  south  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  required  latitude  be  north  or  south.  Jf 
the  latitude,  or  declination,  be  both  north,  or  both 
south,  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  denomina*- 
tion  ;  but  if  one  be  north,  and  the  other  south,  they 
are  said  to  be  of  different  denominations.  Thirdly, 
take  the  given  altitude  from  90°  to  obtain  the  zenith 
distance,     , 
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Rule  1.  If  the  zenith  distance  and  declination  be 
of  the  same  name,  then  their  difference  will  give 
the  latitude,  whose  denomination  is  the  same  with 
the  declination,  if  it  be  greater  tlian  the  zenith  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  latitude  is  of  a  contrary  denomi- 
^nation 9  if  the  zenith  distance  be  less  than  the  decli- 
>iiatioQ. 

Rule  2.  If  the  zenith  distance  and  declination 
have  contrary  names,  their  sum  shews  the  required 
latitude^  whose  name  will  be  the  same  as  the  decli- 
nation. 

Or,  by  the  two  following  rules  you  may  find  the 
latitude  of  the  place  from  the  altitude  and  declina- 
tion given. 

Rule  1.  If  the  altitude  and  declination  are  of 
diffisrent  names,  that  is,  the  one  north,  the  other 
pouth,  add  90  degrees  to  the  declination  ;  from  that 
sum  subtract  the  iberidian  altitude,  the  remainder 
is  the  latitude,  and  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  decli- 
nation. 

Rule  %  If  the  meridian  altitude  and  declinar 
tion  are  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is,  botli 
north  or  both  south,  tben  add  the  declination  and 
altitude  together,  and  subtract  that  sum  from  gO 
degrees,  if  it  be  less,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
latitude,  but  of  a  contrary  name.  But  if  the  sum 
exceeds  90  degrees,  the  excess  will  be  the  latitude^ 
cf  the  same  name  with  the  declination  and  altitude. 

EXAIfPUSa  FOR   FINDING  THE   LATTTUDE  BY  MERI- 
DIONAL OBSERVATION.* 

Example  l.  Being  at  sea,  Julyig,  17799  the  me* 
ridian  altitude  of  the  sun*8  lower  limb  was  observed 
to  be  34®  10'  N.  the  eye  of  the  obsei^er  being  25 
feet  above  the  sea*  The  latitude  of  the  place  is  re* 
quired. 

*  Nicholson's  Navigator's  Aieistaat. 
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The  sun*s  declination  for  the  third  year*  after  leap, 
year  on  July  29,  is  found  in  Table  III.  to  be  IS**  4a 
N.  the  dip  for  25  feet  elevation  is  five  minutes,  the 
refraction  for  34®  is  one  minute ;  therefore. 

Altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb  34**  lO'  N. 
Add  semi-diameter        16 

34  26 
Subtract  dip  and  refraction         6 

Correct  altitude  34  20 

Zenith  distance  or  co-alt.  56  40 
Subtract  declination  18  46  N. 

Remains  latitude  36  54  S.    or  of  the  contrary 
name  to  the  declin. 

Example  2.  October  26,  1780,  sun's  meridional 
altitude,  lower  limb  62^09'  S.  required  the  latitude. 
Height  of  the  eye  30  feet. 

17 80  is  leap  year,  and  the  sun's  declination  in 
October  26,  is  1 2°  45'  S.  The  dip  for  30  feet  eleva- 
tion  is  six  minutes,  the  refraction  for  62°  is  ^  minute. 
Therefore, 

Sun's  apparent  alt.  1.  L  62^  09^  S. 
-I-  femi-diam.-^aip  and  refrac.  9^ 

Correct  alt.  62  18| 

Zenith  dis.  27  41}  S.     - 
Sun's  declination  12  45     S. 


Difference  is  lat.  14  56)  N.  or  of  the  contrarjr 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■"       name. 

*  The  annual  course  of  the  seasons,  or  the  natural  year,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  365  days  six  hours,  and  the  current  year  being 
reckoned  365  cUys,  it  is  evident  that  one  whole  day  would  be  lost 
in  four  years  if  the  six  hours  were  constantly  rejected.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  would  cause  the 
seasons  to  shift  in  process  of  time  through  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  an  additional  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  February  every 
fourth  year;  this  fourth  year  is  termed  leap  year,  and  is  found' 
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Examples.  Jan'7>  ^^7769  altitude  of  sun's  lower 
limb  at  noon  87®  10'  S.  height  of  the  eye  30  feet^ 
lequired  the  latitude* 

Sun's  apparent  alt.  1. 1.  87*"  lO' 

+  semi-diaou-— dip.        10  refraction  being  inooa* 

siderable. 

Correct  alt.  87  20 

Zenith  disUnce     2  40  S. 
Sun's  declinat.  19  15  N. 

Sum  is  latitude  21  5S  N. 


Example  A.  In  the  year  1778,  July  30,  the  sun^s 
meridian  altitude  lower  limb  was  84°  lo'  N,  required 
the  latitude^  the  height  of  the  eye  being  30  feet* 

Sun's  apparent  alt.  L  1.  W  W 
'  +  semi-diam.—        10 

Correct  alt.  84  20 

Zenith  dist.    5  40  N. 
Sun's  declination  18  28  N. 

Difference  is  lat.  12  48  ^. 


Example  5.  Being  at  sea  in  the  year  1777,  close 
weather  prevented  the  meridian  observation  of  the 
sun,  but  the  night  proving  clear,  the  northermost  star 
in  the  square  of  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear 
was  observed  to  come  to  its  least  altitude  30°  10'. 
Required  the  latitude ;  the  height  of  the  eye  being 
20  feet. 

by  dividing  the  year  of  our  Lord  by  4 ;  leap  year  leaves  no  re- 
mainder ;  other  years  arc  called  the  firsts  second,  or  third  year 
afler  leap  year,  according  as  the  remainder  is  1,  2,  or  3* 

The  Nautical  Almanacfe,  RoherUon^s  and  Mackays  Treatise9 
en  Navigatmt,  contain  the  best  tables  of  the  sUn's  declinatiod^ 
kc&G 
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Star's  altitude  apparent  SO*"  10^ 
—  dip  and  refraction  6^ 

Correct  altitude  30  034 
Star's  co-declination  27  03    N. 

Sum  is  latitude  57  06J  K  by  Prob.  IL 

Example  6.  Jane  11,  1770,  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude  of  the  upper  limb  below  the  pole  was  ob- 
served to  be  "f  08'.  The  height  of  the  observer  a  eye 
being  l6  feet ;  required  the  latitude. 

Sun's  apparent  altitude  upper  limb    2^  OS' 
—  dip,  refraction,  and  semi-diam.        38 

Correct  alL     1  30  ; 

Sub's  declin.  23**  08'  N,  its  comp.  66  52  N. 

Sum  is  latitude  68  22  N.^ 


•  'the  following  more  complete  example  is  from  Mackay,  on 
tke  longitude,  vol.  1 ,  p.  316. 

Example.  June  21. 1812,  in  longitude  SO*  W.  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  moon's  lower  limb  was  81®  15'  N.  height  of  the 
eye  16  feet     Required  the  latitude  ? 

T.  pasi  OTCT  mer.  Greenw.  =  9h  38',    D'f  dec  at  midnight,         14©  34'  8. 
Equation,  table  XX.  +         4    .        Eq,  to  time  from  mid.  « 

T.  pan  over  mcr.  slilp,  9   48  Reduced  dec.  14  3«  S. 

■^  longitude. 

Time  pass  over  mer.  sliip,        9h  48  .,      ,  .  ,,eoQiM 

I^ncitude  in  time,  «  Moon's  bor.  pv-  *5^W 

. Moon's  9eoii-diameter  15     o 

Reduced  time,  11  48  Aagraeatatioo,         +        14 

Augmented  semi-dia.  15  80 
Observed  alt.  moon's  lower  limb,  n  81®  16'  N. 
Augmented  temi-diameter              +         15 
Dip  — ^ 

Apparent  alt.  moon's  center  81  86  y. 

Correction,  table  IX.  4-8  J 

True  altitude  81   34  N. 

Zenith  distance  8  26  S. 

Declination  14  38  S. 

Latitat*  28  68  8.  •  .     ^ 
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TO  TAKE  THE  ALTITUDE  OF  THE   MOON  AT   SEA. 

The  enliglitcned  edge  of  the  moon,  or  that  edge 

This  problem  gives  the  latitude  sufficiently  correct  for  an  ordi* 
9ary  observation,  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  but  the  most  correct 
method^  either  for  latitude  or  time,  is  by  equal  altitudes,  an  ex- 
ample for  the  latitude  I  shall  here  insert ;  but  as  the  limit  of  thi« 
work  iviil  not  admit  the  several  examples  of  equal  altitudes  for 
tirae,  for  infohmation  on  this  subject,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Mackay  on  the  Longiiude^  1809. 

The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  somewbM  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  logarithms. 

To  find  latitude  by  equal  aUUudes  and  elapsed  time.  Given 
toao  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  observed  the  same  day  (not  more 
than  30^  in  time  from  noon)  with  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  observations.    Required  the  latitude. 

Rule.  To  the  log.  co-tangent  of  sun's  declination,  add  the 
log.  co*sine  of  half  the  interval  reduced  into  space,  the  sum  wiU 
be  the  log.  co-tangent  of  arch  the  first. 

To  the  log.  co-secant  of  the  declination,  add  the  ^ine  of  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  sine  of  arch  the  first,  the  sum  will  be 
the  co-sine  of  arch  the  second. 

Then  if  the  latitude  and  declination  are  of  the  same  nnme, 
the  sum  of  arches  first  and  second  wiU  be  the  latitude  ^  but  if 
of  contrary  names,  their  difference  will  be  the  latitude. 

Example.  In  north  latitude  at  23h  46'  5rV\  and  at  Oh.  SO'  45* 
per  watch,  the  altitude  of  sun's  center  corrected  was  the  same- 
Say  =  36*  17'  40",  and  sun's  declination  was  T  58'  34",  south. 

83h  AW  25"        DonWealt.  =  7P58'  50"  =  Oh  30'  45" 
24  Index  err.    +  6  55        0    IS  35 


0    13  85  72    5  45  44  20  =:  lotcrval. 


36    2  52  22  10  =  *  Interral. 

Semi-diam.  4-        16    8  5  32'  30^  in  space. 

30  19    0 
Refraction  —  1  20 

Alt.  O       =  36  17  40 

©declination  1^58' 3 i"  Co-tangent    1.46-214  Co-seeant    1.40239 

Half  interval    5  32  30    Co-sine  9.90797  Alt^  36  17  40  Sine    9.772)^8 

Archlz:    1  59'   7"        Co^tangent  11.46010  159   7  Sine   8.53902 


Arch  2  =  53  SO  37  Cosine  53  SO  37  zz  9.77429 


51  31  SO  =  Lat.  North. 


N.B.  This  was  a  real  observation  made  in  Bernard-street,  Rus- 
•el-square,  with  one  of  W.  Jones's  best  10  inch  sextants,    £x>iT. 
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Ivhich  is  round  and  well  defined,'  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  horizon^  whether  it  be  the  upper  or 
under  edge ;  in  other  respects  the  same  method  is 
to  be  used  in  taking  the  altitude  of  the  moon  as  wto 
directed  for  the  siin. 

Between  new  and  full  moons  the  enlightened  limb 
is  turned  towards  the  west ;  and  during  tlie  time 
from  the  full  to  the  new  moon,  the  enlightened 
limb  is  turned  towards  the  easL       ^ 

If  that  telescope,  which  shews  objects  inverted,  be 
used,  then  the  upper  edge  or  limb  of  the  moon  will 
appear  the  lower^  the  left  side  will  appear  the  right!, 
and  the  contrary. 

The  wires  of  the  telescope  should  be  turned  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  as  hy  keeping 
them,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  they  will  serve  at 
night  as  a  guide  for  holding  the  sextant  in  a  vertical 
position,  which  cannot  oUnerwise  at  that  time  be 
readily  ascertained. 

The  moon  is  generally  bright  enough  to  be  seen 
by  reflection  from  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  glasses; 
if  not)  the  telescope  must  be  removed  nearer  to  the 
plane  of  the  instrument. 

The  observed  altitude  of  the  moon  requires  four 
corrections,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  altitude  of 
her  centre  above  Clie  horizon. 

Correction  1.  For  the  semi-diameter.  This  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  ps^e  7',  of  every 
month  for  every  noon  and  micfnight  at  Greenwich. 
If  the  lower  limb  was  observed,  add  the  semi-dia* 
meter  thus  found.  If  the  upper  limb  was  observed^ 
it  must  be  subtracted. 

Correction  2.  For  the  dip  of  the  horizon  to  be 
subtracted. 

Correction  3.  For  refraction.'  This  fs  to  be  sub- 
tracted. 

Correction  4.  The  moon^s  parallax  in  altitude. 
This  is  to  be  added  in  the  observed  altitude.    It  in^ 

2l> 
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to  be  found  in  the  Requisite  Tables  to  the  Nautical 
Almanack.  > 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  LONGITUDE  AT  8EA,  BY  TAKING 
THE  ANGULAR  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  MOON  AND 
ANY   CELESTIAL   OBJECT. 

The  latitude  is  obtained  at  sea  without  difficulty, 
•and  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  requisite  for  nauti- 
cal purposes ;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
prevents  our  ascertaining  the  longitude  with  the 
same  facility  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  most  methods  of 
determining  the  longitude  by  celestial  observation 
consists  in  discovering  the  difference  of  apparent 
time  between  the  two  places  under  consideratidn. 

The  angular  motion  of  the  moon  being  touch 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  celestial  body,  the 
observation  of  its  place  is  much  better  adapted  to  dis- 
cover  small  differences  of  time,  than  similar  obser- 
vations made  with  any  other  instrument.  The  only 
practical  method  of  observing  its  place  at  sea,  is  that 
of  measuring  the  angular  distance  between  it  and 
the  sun  or  a  fixed  star. 


GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 

The  most  obscure,  or  rather,  the  least  luminous 
of  the  two  objects  must  be  viewed  directly,  and  the 
other  must  be  brought  by  reflection  in  apparent  con- 
tact with  it. 

The  well-defined  image  of  the  moon  must  be  al- 
ways made  use  of  for  the  contact,  even  though  it 
should  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  mtake  the  re« 
fleeted  image  pass  beyond  the  other. 

In  the  night-time  it  is  necessary  to  turn  down  one 
or  more  of  the  green  screens,  to  take  off  the  glare  of 
the  moon,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  star 
from  being  seen. 
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THE   SUN. 

The  central  distances  of  the  sun  and  maon  every 
three  hours  of  time^  at  Greenwich^  on  such  days  as 
this  method  is  practicable^  are  set  down  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack.  From  these  distances,  you  are  to 
compute  roughly  the  distance  between  their  nearest 
limbs  at^tfae  time  €if.  observation. 

Mr.  Ludlamsays,  the  moon  sbciukl  be  viewed  di- 
rectly through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  horizon 
glass,  but  the  Sim  by  veflectioti ;  and^  if  it.be  very 
bright,  'fiom  the  unpilvered  part  o{  the  glass* 

If  the  sun  be  to  the  left  hand  of  Uie  moon,  the 
sextant  mnst  be  held  with  its  face  downwards ;  but 
with  the  face '  upwards^  if  the  sun  be  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  moon. 

Set  the  index  to  the  distance  of  die  nearest  limbs 
of  the  siin  andf  moon,  computed  roughly  as  before ; 
and,  placing  the  face  of  tbe  sextafit  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  rules,  direot  the  telescope  to  the  moon,  put- 
ting the  sextant  into  such  a  position,  that  if  you  look 
edge- ways  against  it,  it  may  seem  to>  form  a .  hne  pass- 
ing through  the  snn  and  moon,  a  circumstance  that 
ean  be  onJy  obtained  by  practice,  tbe  parent  of  apt- 
ness; then  give  the  sextant  a  sweep  or  swing  round 
A  line  panallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ^telescope,  and  the 
reflected  image  of  the  sun  will  pass  by  the  mooi;i  to 
and  fro,  so  near  that  you  cannot  fail  of  seeing  it. 

The  nearest  edges,  or  limbs,  may  now  he  brought 
into  exact  contact,  by  moving  the  index,  and  then 
using  the*  adjusting  sorew ;.  observing,  first,  that  on 
giving  the  sextant  a  inotion  round  the  axis  of  tbe  tele-» 
scope,  the  images  of  the  sun  and' moon  only  touch  at 
thdr  external  edges,  >  and  that  4ihe  body  of  tbe  sun 
must  not  pass  over,  or  be  upon  the  body  of  the  mooiu 
And,  seconfdly,.  thatt)\e  edgex)f  the  sun  touch  the 
rounder  enlightened  edge  of  the  moon.    Tb^n  will 
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the  index  point  out  the  observed  or  apparent  distanot 
of  the  nearest  edges  of  the  sua  and  mopn. 

But  the  observed  distance  requires  several  correc- 
tions, before  the  true  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
objects,  as  se^n  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  on  be 
found. 

Correction  I.  Is  the  sum,  or  their  semi^diameters, 
which  is  to  be  added,  to  give  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  centres  of  tbe-sun  and  moon. 

The  semi-dianoi^ter  of  the  sun  for  every  sixth  day, 
and  of  the  mo6n  for  every  noon  and  midnight,  at 
Greenwich,  are  to  be  fi>und  in  the  Nautical  Alma* 
Hack ;  from  these  their  seminliameters  are  to  be  com- 
puted at  the  time  of  observation,  by  the  rules  to  be 
found  in  the  same  work. 

Correction  1.  Is  to  free  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  efiect  of  refraction  and  parallax,  which  will  then 
be  the  true  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

For  this  purpose,  two  sets  of  tables,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  use  them,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Requisite  Tables  to  the  Nautical  Almuiack ;  being  a 
set  of  tables  published  for  that  purpose  by  die  Bourd 
of  Longitude.     8vo.  1802. 

TO  TAKE  THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  MOON  AND 
SUCH  STARS  AS  iRE  SELECTED  IN  THE  NAUTICAL 
ALMANACK,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FINDING  THE 
LONGITUDE   AT  SEA. 

The  distance  of  these  stars  from  the  moon^s  cen« 
tre  for  every  three  hours  at  Greenwich,  is  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanack,  from  whence  their  distance 
from  the  enlightened  edge  may  be  roughly  com- 
puted as  before.  > 

The  Stat  must  be  viewed  directly  ;.  the  mooii  is 

generally  bright  enough  to  be  seen  by  reflection  fronpL 

,  the  unsiiver^  part  of  the  glass ;  the  prqier  shadj^ 

to  take  off  the  glare  of  the  moon  is  spqq  found- 
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When  the  star  is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  moon,  th^ 
sextant  must  be  held  with  its  face  upwards  ;  but  if 
the  star  be  to  the  right  hand  of  the  moon,  with  its 
fitce  downwards. 

Set  the  index  to  the  distance  roughly  computed, 
and  placing  the  face  of  the  octant  by  the  foregoing 
rtiles,  direct  the  telescope  to  the  star.  Then  place 
the  sextant  so  that,  if  seen  edge-ways,  it  may  seem 
to  form  a  line  passing  through  the  moon  and  star, 
and  give  it  a  sweep  round  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  telescope,  and  the  reflected  image  of  the  moon 
will  pass  so  near  by  the  star,  that  you  will  see  it  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope ;  a  proof  that  the  sight  is  du 
rected  to  the  right  star. 

The  enlightened  edge  of  the  moon,  whether  eafet 
or  west,  must  then  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
star,  by  moving  the  index.  To  know  whether  the 
contact  is  perfect,  let  the  quadrant  gently  vibrate  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  vision^  for  the  star  should 
just  graze  the  edge,  without  entering  at  all  within 
the  body  of  the  moon ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  in- 
dex will  shew  the  apparent  distance  of  the  ipoon 
from  Ihe  star,  which,  when  corrected,  gives  the 
true  one. 

Correction  1 .  For  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon« 
This  may  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for 
every  noon  and  midnight,  at  Greenwich ;  and  from 
thence  computed,  by  the  rules  there  given,  for  the 
time  of  observation.  If  the  observed  or  enlightened 
limb  be  nearest  the  star,  the  semi-diameter  thus 
found  is  to  be  added ;  if  the  enlightened  edge  be 
the  furthest  from  the  star,  then  the  semi-diameter  is 
to  be  subtracted. 

Correction  %  Is  for  refraction  and  parallax,  to  hp 
found  from  the  table  as  directed  before  for  the  sun 
and  moon, 

These  corrections  being  properly  made,  you  have 
tba  true  distance  of  the  moon^s  centre  from  the  star, 
fA  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  efirtb.  From  this  dis^ 
I 
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tance,  and  the  time  of  observatiooy  the  longitude 
may  be  found.* 

The  star  to  be  observed  is  always  one  of  the 
brightest,  and  lies  in  a  line  nearly  perpendiciilar  to 
the  horns  of  the  moon,  or  her  longer  axis;  but  if  you 
have  any  doubt  whether  the  sight  be  directed  to  the 
proper  star,  set  the  index  to  the  supposed  distance  as 
before,  hold  the  sextant  as  near  as  you  can  judge,  so 

*  The  longitude  of  a  place  can  be  yery  exactly  obtained  by 
taking  observations,  with  the  sextant,  of  the  moon^  apparent 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  both  their  apparent 
altitudes.  The  following  are  the  most  perspicuous  rule  and  fkmi- 
Kar  example  for  the  working  of  a  lunar  observation,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  true  distance,  and  thereby,  with  the  distances  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanack  for  every  three  hours,  ascertain  the  true 
longitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

nide.  To  the  log.  sine  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax,  add 
the  log.  sine  of  her  apparent  zenith  distance,  reject  le  in  the 
index  of  their  sum,  which  gives  the  lo^.  sine  of  hW  parallax  in 
altitude ;  from  this  subtract  her  refraction  which  will  ^ive  a  cor- 
rection to  be  subtracted  from  her  apparent  senith  distance,  to 
give  her  true  zemth  distance. 

From  the  sun's  refraction,  subtract  his  parallax  adding  the  re* 
nainder  to  his  apparent  zenith  distance,  which  wiU  give  his  tme 
zenith  distance.  , 

Add  the  apparent  lunar  distance  to  the  apparent  zenith  dn- 
tances;  and  subtract  each  of  the  two  latter  from  the  half  suniy 
noting  the  reroaindeia. 

AM  the  log.  sines  of  these  two  remainders,  to  the  ar-co-arcs 
of  the  loK-  sines  of  the  apparent  zenith  distances  and  the  log. 
sines  of  the  true  zenith  distances. 

From  half  the  sum  of  these  six  logarithms  subtract  the  log. 
sine  of  half  the  difference  of  the  true  zenith  distance,  and  t& 
remainder  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc. 

Subtract  the  log.  sine  of  this  arc  from  the  above  half  sum,  and 
the  remainder  gives  the  log.  sine  of  half  the  true  distance. 

In  the  Nautical  Almanack,  as  the  lunar  distances  are  only 
given  for  every  three  hours,  the  corresponding  time,  for  any  dis- 
tance between  these,  must  be  found  by  proportional  parts.  The 
observer  is  supposed  to  know,  by  his  watch  or  chronometer,  the 
apparent  time,  exactly,  at  the  place,  or,  for  example,  havioj^  pre- 
▼lously  adjusted  the  chronometer  to  apparent  time,  by  double  alti« 
tudes  of  the  sun,  and  by  a  mean  ox  three  several  observationa 
of  the  distance  and  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  having  the 
following  results,  the  true  longitude  of  the  place  of  observatioii 
is  required  from  Greenwich. 
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that  its  plane,  seen  edge-ways,  may  coincide  with  the 
line  of  the  moon's  shorter  axis,  and  moving  it  in 

-     On  June  1,  1815,  in  latitude  20^  north,  at20h5^20''  per 
chronometer  apparent  time,  suppose  observed  as  follows : 

Moon's  apparent  altitude,  lower  limb  70^  b'   0">  ,7^000'  01 /# 
+  •emi^iameter        16  21   J  ^"  ^^  »* 

8uD*8  apparent  altit ode,  lower  limb..  36^10'   Q^}  qroor' a7" 
+  semi-diameter..        15  47  J  **  **  *^ 

Apparent  distance  of  nearest  limbs. .  64^  18'  ^''154043/  43^ 
+  semi-diameter,  sun  and  moon . .        SI     S  J 

Moon*s  horizontal  parallax  0^  5^  S5" 

Moon's  horizontal  parallax  ....  Qf^bb'  3^'  Sine  S.208634 
Mood's  apparent  zenith  distance  19  39  39  Sine  9,586923 
Moon's  parallax  in  altitude....   0  18  42  ' 

Sub.  her  refraction  21    Sine  =  7.735557 


Moon's  correction  add. 0  18  81  =  true  altitude  70^  38'  42" 

*l'd'=?e"^«oV°'  '^"^i  »»*  =  *-  «-«"«>«  «  •*  »^ 

Appar.dist.    64043M3'' 

^'sap.seo.d.  19  39  39         Ar.  co-sine  0.473077 
San's    ditto    54  34  13         Ar.  co-sioe  0.088935     . 

Sine  49  49    8  9.883098 

138  57  35    Sine  14  54  34  9.410126 


sine    moons  J 


eO  23  47  -  69  88  47    true  xenith     >  9.520379 
19  39  39'  54  34  13    dis.  19  21  18) 
■  '    >    Sine  sun's      ) 

49  49    8      14  54  34    truesenith     V  9.911178 
dii.  54  35  88) 


39.887093 


0Eftreuce  of  ran's  and >  «.  , .  ,„        19.643546 19  643546 

■moo's  trae  zep.  dis.}  ^  *'^  '^  Sine  55  88  56      9.91500O 

— . —  Sine  9.480970  

17  37    5        32017'   5"  Sine  9.727646 

Tansent  55^88'  56"  zz  10.162576  ^  8 

64  34  U  zztrue  dlst.  of 
f  tto  and  moon. 
To/nd  the  longitude. 

True  disUnce  as  found =  64^34'  1 1"  A. 

Distance  Naut  Ephe.  Jane  8,  noon  :r  61  45  37    B. 
Ditto.  Ditto.        8 hoar... •  :r 63  18  57    C. 


rime  at  Greenw.  84h8S'  45"  B-A=:  1  diff.  0<»  11'  86"  Prop.  log.  1.1971 
Ditto  «t  place  . .  80     5  80    B  -  0=  8  diff.  1  86  40    Pfop.  log.     3174 


0h2S'  45"  =  a879T 

Loo^tude  4  18  85  West,  boob  or  84 

84  83  45=app.  t.«t  Greenw, 
£oiT. 


^08  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  MOON  AND   STARS* 

that  plane^  seek  the  rcflectj^d  image  of  the  moon 
through  the  telescope.  Having  found  the  reflected 
image  of  the  moon,  turn  the  sextant  round  the  inci- 
jdentray,  that  is,  a  line  passing  from  the  moon' to  the 
instrument;  and  you  will  perceive  through  the  tele- 
jBCope  all  those  stars  which  have  the  distance  shewn 
by  the  index  ;  bu^  the  star  to  be  observed  lies  iq  a 
line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horns  of  the  mopn, 
there  will,  therefore^  be  no  fear  of  mistaking  it.  ^ 

For  the  requisite  promptitude  in  taking  lunar  clifitance8,a  correct 
observer  for 'the  distance,  and  two  assistants  for  the  altitudes,  are 
necessary,  but  a  single  observer  may  ^rform  it  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  accuracy'  in  the  following  muiner,  as  given  by 
!Mr.  Vince  in  bis  Practical  Astronomy^  1790,  note  page  5^.  *'Let 
him  first  take  the  altitude  of  the  moon  and  tlien  of  the  sun  or 
atar,  Jiis  assistant  noting  the  times ;  then  let  him  take  several  dis- 
tances of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  star  at  1  or  2  minutes  distance 
of  time  from  each  other,  and  note  the  times  ;'and  lastly  let  hnQ 
again  take  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  and  then  of  the  sun  or  star, 
•  noting  the  times.  Then  take  the  mean  of  all  the  distances,  and 
^e  mean  of  the  times  when  they  were  taken,  and  you  have  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  sun  or  star  at  that  mean  time.  Take 
the  diffl^rence  of  the  mboQ^s  altitudes  at  the  two  observations  and 
ihe  difierence  of  theii?  times,  and  then  say,  as  that  differei^qe  of 
times,  is  toi  the  difference  between  the  time  of  the  first  bbserv^ 
tion  of  her  altitude,  and  the  mean  of  the  times  at  which  the  dis- 
tances were  taken,  so  is  tbe  variation  of  the  moon's  altitude  be- 
jtween  the  1st  and  2d  observations,  to  the  variation  of  her  altitude 
from  the  time  of  the  first  observation  to  the  above  mean  time, 
which  ad^ed  to,  or  subtracted  from,  her  first  observed  altitude, 
according  as  »he  ascends  or  descends,  gives  ber  altitude  at  that 
'^ean  time.  In  the  'same  manner  you  may  get  the  sun's  oi:  star's 
altitude  at  the  same  time.  Thus  you  may  get  the  two  altitudes 
^d  corresponding  disjtancd." 

*  The  sextant  being  orincipally  used  in  observations  of  bodies 
pot  Dr\  the  meridian',  ana  more  par^cularly  for  measuring  the  dis- 
tances of  comets,  planets,  ^c.  from  two  jixed  stars,  from  whidi 
idata  their  accurate  positions  are  afterwards  computed;  but 
refraction  opperating  in  a  vertical  directiop.  the  distances  mea^ 
cured  by  the  sextant  can  never  be  the  irue  ones,  because  the 
two  bodies  being  elevated  by  refraction,  will  appear  nearer  to  one 
another  than  they  really  are,  and  thfs  not  being  exemplified  by 
fmy  astronomicai  writers,  t  shall  here  give  the  following  rule  for 
correcting  the  observed  distances  of  two  bodies,  neither  of  then| 
being  afiPected  by  parallax,  as  given  by  Dn  Mas)celyne. 

Add  together  the  tangents  of  half  the  sum  and  haliP  the  difier- 
ence of  the  zenith  distances,  their  sum,  abating  10  from  the  iadex^ 
is 'the  tangent  of  arc  ^AeJ?r5^ 
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The  basis  of  all  astronomical  observation  is  the 

To  the  tangent  of  arc  the  first  add  the  oo-tongfnt  of  half  did 
distance  of  the  observed  bodies,  the  suxo,  abating  10  from  the 
index,  is  the  tangent  of  arc  the  second. 

Then  add  together  the  tangent  of  double  thejira  arc,  the  co^ 
secant  of  douUe  the  second  arc^  and  the  constant  log.  2.0569a 
The  sum  of  these  three,  abating  20  from  the  index,  is  the  log.  of 
the  number  of  seconds  required  by  which  the  observed  distance 
of  the  tWo  bodies  is  contracted  by  the  effect  of  refraction,  which 
therefore  added  to  the  observed  distance,  gives  the  true  dUstance 
jcleared  from  refraction. 

.  Example.    Nov.  8, 1812^  the  ^parent  distance  of  Lyra  and  m 
Aquilae  as  measured  by  the  sextanU 

•  S4'^is'sa" 

34  14  0 
34  14  0 
34  IS  45 

34  13  1ft  -, 

171  Tsg 
34  13  42 
lodex  error  --        9  44 


Apparent  distance  34  10  38  per  sextant. 
hi  same  time  took  the  altitude!  of  the  two  stars,  whieb,  after  a)fplyiflg  the 
proper  correctiotns,  gave  sen.dis.  LTra:=:49<'  S30}~~~ 
sen.  dipt.  AquUUi:::60    3    "^ 


SO)  11«  0  33 

of 

— )    5  30  15  ^ 


dir. 


109    5  30 
o    '   "  48am=   54  38  45 

<tei.iraro54  33  45:r  10.14747 
Tan.|dUr.  5  30 15=  8.98S91  Oba.  dis.  34  10  58 


Twigcntr:  0.13136=  7»  49f  2Bf'  =:  arejirtt  4=17   5  28 

_  4observ,2 
db.  =  17  5  89$ 


Po-tang.  Jobyrr,>  j^^j^,^ 


Tang.=  9.e4357=s«3*4«'   0"  =  arc  Jfcoful 


Arcfiivi....  7048' 88"! 
8 


ponb]e....|5  84  58 

Arc  second  83  45    0 
8 


VTangen^^:  9.44050 

Ob.  dis.  per  sex.  3^  10'  58" 
Cor.  as  found  below  +  48.68 


Tnie  distance  34  U  40.88 
>  Co-secant= 10, 13837 


ponble....47  90    0 

Constant  log 8.05890 

Required  correction  s   1 .08977  -  48'<  63* 
K.B.  By  computation  from  the  tabulated  situations  of  Ihesa 
two  stars,  the  real  distance  comes  out  s  34?  IT  42^%  being  an 
error  of  only  r,37.  Edit. 
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d^teruainiation  of  the  ex^ct  t\^  of  ajay  appearance 
ii>  the  heavens.  By  corresponding  altitudes  this  time 
maybe  determined,  without  the  apparatus  of  a  fixed 
observatory ;  they  are  also  useful  in  (inding  a  meri- 
dian line^  and  may  be  easily  and  accurately  made  by 
U  ^extant 

For  these  observations  it  is  necessary  to  be  provid* 
ed  with  a  clock.  These  altitudes  should  be  ob- 
served,  in  our  latitude,  at  least  two  hours  distant 
from  nooq.  The  best  time  is  when  the  sun  is  on 
or  near  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  the  east  or  west 
points  of  the  compass. 

About  these '  times  in  the  forenoon,  take  several 
double  altitudes  of  the  sun,  write  down  the  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  shewn  on  the  arc,  and  also  the 
exact  time  shewn  by  the  clock  at  each  observation  ; 
and  let  the  different  observations  made  in  the  fore- 
noon be  written  one  below  the  other  in  the  order  they 
are  made. 

In  the  afiemoon,  set  the  index  to  the  same  de- 
gree and  minute  as  the  last  morning  observation ; 
note  very  exactly  the  time  shewn  by  the  clock  when 
the  sun  is  come  down  to  the  same  altitude,  and  write 
down  the  time  on  the  right  hand  of  the  last  morn- 
ing observation ;  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  find 
the  time  by  the  clock  of  all  the  altitudes  correspond- 
ing to  those  taken  in  the  morning,  and  write  down 
each  opposite  to  that  morning  one  to  which  it  cor- 
responds. 

Take  now  the  first  pair  of  corresponding  altitudes, 
add  them  together,  and  to  half  their  sum  add  six 
hours  ;  this  being  corrected  for  the  change  of  the 
#un's  declination  between  the  morning  and  evening 
observations^  you  will  have  the  time  of  solar  noon 
derived  from  this  pair  of  observations.  Do  the  same 
for  each  pair,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  times  thus 
found  from  each  pair,  and  you  will  have  the  exact 
time  shewn  by  the  clock  at  solar  noon. 

The  time  by  the  clock  of  splar  or  apparent  nooa 
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being  thus  obtained,  the  time  of  mean  noon  may  be 
had  by  applying  tlie  proper  equation  of  time. 

Or  thus.  Add  12  hours  to  the  time  of  the  after- 
noon observation,  from  which  subtract  the  time  of 
the  foreiu)on  one,"*  and  add  half  the  difference  to 
the  time  of  the  forenoon  or  morning  observation ; 
this  will  give  the  time  of  apparent  noon  nearly. 

Having  this  time  nearly,  it  must  be  corrected  by 
the  table  of  equations  for  equal  altitudes,  on  account 
of  the'sun^s  change  in  declination,  in  the  interval 
between  the  observations ;  and  you  must  also  apply 
the  equation  of  time  found  in  the  Nautical  Alnfianack 
with  contrary  signs,  subtracting  when  it  is  ^j-,  and 
adding  when  it  is  — . 

Example.    Equal  altitudes  taken  June  1733. 


East  Azimuth. 

West  Azimuth. 

h.  m^ 

8. 

h.  nu 

8. 

a 

8    65 

46 

c 

3    8 

44 

b 

8    57 

41 

b 

3    6 

48 

c 

8    59 

27 

a 

S    4 

58 

h.    m. 
15      8 

8. 

h. 

nu 

8. 

h. 

m. 

8. 

44. 

15 

6 

48 

15 

4 

48 

8    55 

46 

8 

57 

41 

8 

59 

2T 

6    12    58  6      9      7  6      5    SI 

3      6    29  3      4    S3i  3      2    45| 


12      2    IS  12      2    14J  12      2    12| 


As  the  seconds  differ  add  them  together,     1* 
and  divide  the  sum  by  3,  by  which  you  obtain     j^ 
a  mean. 


3)42(14 


*  This  gives  the  whole  interval  between  the  observations,  Xm 
which,  if  your  clock  is  known  to  vary  much  in  that  time,  you 
must  add  the  clock's  loss,  or  subtract  its  gain,  during  that  inter* 
valy  and  half  this  corrected  (if  necessary)  interval  must  be  added 
to  the  time  of  forenoon,  &c* 
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h. 

Therefore,  12 
0 

nu 

2 

0 

s. 

14 
0 

the  mean. 
8  equation  for  tix  houn. 

12 

2 

1 

55 

8 

1  equation  of  time  sub. 

12 

0 

19 

7  clock  near  W  too  &it  for 
—     equal  time. 

For  accurate  Talks  of  E^wxAom  to  Equal  Ahitudes,  and  the 
Method  qfjinding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  bi^  Time-keepers^  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  fFo/^^'f  pamphlet.    8to.  1794. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  further  and  complete  information  on 
ibe  preceding  subjects,  must  consult  Mackay  tm  the  Langiiude, 
1809. 


IfERlDIONAL  PROBLEMS  BY  THE  STARS,  AND  VARIA- 
TION OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE  BY  THE  SUN.* 

To  Jix  a  meridian  line  by  a  star,  when  it  can  be 
seen  at  its  greatest  elongation  on  each  side  of  the 
pole. 

Provide  two  plummets.  Let  one  hang  from  a 
fixed  point ;  let  the  other  hang  over  a  rod,  sup- 
ported horizontally  about  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  or  floor  in  a  house,  and  so  as  to  slide  occa- 
sionally along  the  rod ;  let  the  moveable  plummet 
haitg  four  or  five  feet  northward  of  the  fixed  one. 
Sometime  before  the  star  is  at  its  greatest  elongation, 
follow  it  in  its  motion  with  the  moveable  plummet 
so  as  a  person  a  little  behind  the  fixed  plummet  may 
always  sec  both  in  one,  and  just  toucliing  the  star. 
When  the  star  becomes  stationary,  or  moves  not 
beyond  the  moveable  plummet,  set  up  a  light  on  a 
staff,  by  signals,  about  half  a  mile  off,  precisely  in  the 
direction  of  both  the  plummets.  Near  12  hours 
afterwards,  when  the  star  comes  towards  its  greatest 
elongation  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  with  your 

*  Mackenzie's  Maritime  Sunreylng,  p.  47. 
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eye  a  foot  or  two  behind  the  fixed  plummet,  follow  it 
with  the  moveable  plummet,  till  you  perceive  it 
stationary  as  befere :  mark  the  direction  of  the  plum* 
mets  then  by  a  light  put  up  precisely  in  that  line: 
take  the  an^  .between  the  places  of  the  two  lights 
with  Hadley's  quadrant,  or  a  good  theodolite;  the 
centre  of  the  instrument  at  the  fixed  plummet,  and 
a  pole  set  up  in  day-light,  bisecting  that  angle, 
will  be  exactly  in  the  meridian  seen  from  the  fixed 
plummet. 

This  observation  will  be  more  accurate  if  the  eye  be 
steadied  by  viewing  the  plumb-lines  and  star  through 
a  small  slit  in  a  plate  ot  brass  stuck  upright  on  a 
stool,  or  on  the  top  of  a  chair-back. 

This  problem  depends  on  no  former  obsiirvations 
whatever ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  operation, 
or  instruments,  to  affect  its  accuracy,  but  what  any 
one  may  easily  guard  aeainst,  it  may  be  reckoned 
the  surest  foundation  tor  all  subsequent  celestial 
observations  that  require  an  exact  meridian  line.  The 
only  disadvantage  is,  that  it  cannot  be  performed 
but  in  winter,  and  when  the  stars  may  be  seen  for 
12  hours  together ;  which  requires  the  night  to  be 
about  15  hours  long. 

To  fix  a  meridian  lint  by  two  circumpolar  stars 
that  have  the  same  right  ascension,  or  differ  pre-^ 
ciseltf  180  degrees. 

Fix  on  two  stars  that  do  not  set,  and  whose  right 
ascensions  are  the  same,  or  esxactly  180  degrees  dif- 
ferent; take  them  in  the  same  vertical  circle  by  a 
plumb-line ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  a  light  be  set 
up  in  that  direction,  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile  off,  and 
the  light  and  plummet  vrill  be  exactly  in  the  me- 
ridian. 

In  order  to  place  a  distant  light  exactly  in  the 
direction  (fr  the  plumb-line  and  stars,  proceed  in  the 
following  manner.  Any  night  before  the  observa- 
tion is  to  be  made,  when  the  two  stars  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  in  a  vertical  position,  set  up  a  staff  in  the 
place  near  which  you  would  have  the  plummet  to 
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hang;  tnd  placing  your  eye  at  tbe  ataff^  direct  on 
assistant  to  set  another  staff  npright  in  die  ground, 
80  or  40  yards  off,  as  near  in  a  line  with  the  stars  as 
you  can.  Next  day  set  the  two  staffs  in  the  same 
places ;  and  in  their  direction  at  the  disttmce  of  about 
a  niiie»  or  half  a  mile  northward,  cut  a  small  hole  in 
tfie  ground,  for  the  place  where  the  light  is  to  stand 
at  night;  and  mark  the  hole  so,  that  a  person  sent 
there  at  night  may  find  it. 

Then  choose  a  calm  night,  if  the  observation  is  to 
be  made  without  doors  ;  if  it  is  moon-light,  so  much 
the  better,  and  half  an  hour  before  the  stars  appear 
near  the  same  vertical,  bavea  lighted  lanthom  ready 
tied  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  set  upright  in  the  distant 
hole  marked  for  it  the  night  before ;  and  the  light 
will  then  be  very  near  the  meridian,  seen  from  the 

!>Iace  marked  for  the  plummet.  At  the  same  time, 
et  another  pole,  or  rod,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  be 
supported  horizontally  where  the  plummet  is  to  hang, 
six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  hang  the 
plumb*line  over  it,  so  as  to  slip  easily  along  it,  either 
to  one  hand  or  the  other,  as  there  may  be  occasion, 
or  tie  a  staff  firmly  across  the  top  ef  a  pole^  six  or 
seven  feet  long ;  fix  the  pole  in  the  ground,  and 
make  the  plumb-line  hang  over  the  cross  staff.  Let 
the  weight  at  the  end  of  tbe  line  be  pretty  heavy, 
and  swing  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  that  it  may  not 
shake  by  a  small  motion  of  the  air.  Then  shift  the 
plumb-line  to  one  hand  or  the  other,  till  one  side  of 
the  line,  when  at  rest,  cut  the  star  which  is  nearest 
the  pole  of  the  world,  and  the  middle  of  the  light 
together :  as  that  star  moves,  continue  moving  the 
|ilumb-line  along  the  rod,  so  as  to  keep  it  always 
on  the  light  and  star,  till  the  other  star  conries  to  the 
same  side  of  the  plumb-line  also;  and  then  the  plum- 
met and  light  will  be  exactly  in  the  meridian, 
r  There  are  not  two  remarkable  stars  near  the  north 
pde,' with  the  same  right  ascension  precisely,  or  jngt 
«'8eoii-^ircIe*s  difference:  but  there  are  three  stars 
^latare  very  nearly  so,  viz,  the  pole  star,  f  in  Ursa* 
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Major^  atid  y  in  Casiopeia.  If  either  of  the  two  Itst» 
paiticttlarly  f,  are  taken  in  the  tame  vertical  with  thie 
pole  star,  they  will  then  be  so  very  near  the  meridian, 
that  no  greater  exactness  need  be  desired  for  any 
purpose  in  supve3ring.  At  London  y  is  ri>6ut  1^  we^t 
of  'the  meridian  then ;  and  c  much  nearer  it,  on  the 
west  side  likewise.  Stars  towards  the  S.  pole  proper 
for  this  observation  are,  y,  in  the  head  or  the  Gross; 
ay  in  the  foot  of  the  Gross;  and  »,  in  the  head  of 
the  Pbenix. 

To  find  a  meridian  line  by  a  eircufnpolar  star; 
%heniti8at  its  greatest  azimuth  fr^t  the  pok*  By 
a  circumpolar  star  is  here  meant,  a  star  wnose  dis* 
tance  from  the  pole  is  Xe^t  than  either  the  latitude^ 
or  colatitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

J .  Fiild  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  Which  you  ave 
to  observe  the  star. 

2.  Fix  on  a  star  whose  declination  is  known,  and 
calculate  its  greatest  azimuth  from  the  north  or 
elevated  pole. 

3.  Find  at  what  tiihe  it  will  be  on  the  meridian 
the  afternoon,  you  are  to  observe,  so  as  io  judge  about 
what  time  to  begin  the  obtervation. 

4.  Prepare  two  plummets,  and  follow  thestar  widi 
one  of  them,  as  directed  in  page  412,  until  the  star 
is  stationary;  then  set  up^a  light  half  a  mile,  or  a 
mile  off,  in  the  direction  of  the  pIanib«-Hne  and  star, 
and  mark  the  place  of  the  light  in  the*  ground,  and 
also  of  the  plumb-line. 

5.  Next  day  set  up  a  pole  whefe  the  light  stood, 
with  a  flag  flying  at  it;  then  with  a  theodolite,  or 
Hadiejfs  quadrant,  set  the  index  to  the  degree  and 
minute  of  the  star's  azimuth  from  the  north,  found 
before;  direct,  by  waving  to  one  hand  or  the  other, 
an  assistant  to  set  up  a  stafl'on  the  same  snde  of  the 
pole  with  tf  flag,  as  the  pole  of  the  world  was  from 
it,  so  as  at  the  plumb-line  thi^se  two  lines  •  may 
make  an  angle  equal  to  the  Azimuth  of  the  star, 
and  the  plQmb*]ine  and  staff  will  then  be  in  the 
meridian. 
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When  any  star,  is  descending,  it  is  on  the  west 
fide  of  the  pole/c^Ahe  world;  while  it  ascends,  it  is 
on  the  east>side  of  iU 

The  pole  of  the  world  is  always  between  the  pole 
star  and  Ursa-Major :  so  that  when  Ursa-Major  is 
W»  or  £•  of  the  pole  star,  the  pole  of  the  world  is  W. 
or  £.  of  it  likewise. 

To  find  the  greatest  azimuth  of  a  ciroumpolar  star 
from  the  meridian,  use  the  following  proportion. 

As  co-sine  of  the  lat.  :  R  ::  S.  of  the  starts  dis* 
tance  from  the  pole  :  S.  of  its  greatest  azimuth. 

The  greatest  azimuth  is  when  the  star  is  above  die 
horizontal  diameter  of  its  diurnal  circle* 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  equator,  the  pole  star  is  the 
most  convenient  for  this  observation ;  for  the  time 
yrhen  it  is  at  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  pole^ 
may  be  known  sufficiently  near  by  the  eye,  by  ob* 
serving  when  i,  in  Ursa-Major,  and  y,  in  Casiopeia, 
appear  to  be  in  a  horizontal  line,  or  parallel  to  the 
horizon  ;  for  that  is  nearly  the  time.  Or,  the  time 
may  be  found  more  precisely  by  making  fast  a  small 
piece  of  wood  along  the  plumb-line  when  extended^ 
with  a  cross  piece  at  right  angles  to  the  top  of  the 
upright  piece,  like  the  letter  T ;  when  the  plummet 
is  at  rest,  and  both  stars  are  seen  touching  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cross  piece^  then  they  are  both  horizon- 
tal. It  is  another  conveniency  in  making  use  of  this 
star,  that  it  changes  its  azimuth  much  slower  than 
other  stars,  and  therefore  a£fords  more  time  to  take 
its  direction  exact. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  the  head  of  the 
cross  is  the  most  convenient  for  this  observation, 
being  nearest  to  the  S.  pole;  and  the  time  of  its 
coming  to  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  diurnal 
circle,  when  it  appears  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  or  the  head  of  the  Phenix ;  and  at 
the  equator  its  greater  azimuth  is  one  hour  l6  mi- 
nutes before  or  after  that,  as  it  is  £.  or  W.  of  the 
meridian.  The  pole  of  the  world  is  between  the 
head  of  the  Cross  and  the  last  of  these  stars.. 
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jTo  Jind  when  any  star  will  come  to  the  meridian 
tit  her  in  the  south  or  north.  Find  the  star's  right 
ascensbn^  in  time^  from  the  most  correct  tables^  also 
the  sun's  right  ascension  for  the  day  and  place  pn>- 
posed ;  their  diiference  will  shew  the  difference  bfr^ 
tween  their  times  of  coming  on  the  meridian  in  tha 
souths  or  between  the  pole  and  zenith  which  will  be 
after  noon  if  the  sun's  right  ascension  is  leasts  but 
before  noon  if  greatest.  Eleven  hours  58  minutes 
after  the  star  has  ^  been  on  the  meridian  ^bove  the 
t)ole,  it  will  come  to  the  meridian  north  of  it,  or 
below  the  pole. 

Given  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  declina^ 
^  tions  and  right  ascensions  of  two  stars  in  the  same 
vertical  line,  to  Jind  the  horizontal  distance  of  that 
vertical  from  the  meridian,  the  time  one  of  the 
stars  will  take  to  come  from  the  vertical  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  precise  time  of  the  observation. 

Case  l .  When  the  two  stars  are  northward  of 
the  zenith,  plate  16,  f^.  4. 

Let  Z  P  O  be  a  meridian,  Z  the  place  of  observe 
vation,  HO  its  horizon^  and  Z  V  a  verticle  circle 
passing  through  two  known  stars,  s  and  S  ;  P  the 
pole,  £  Q  the  equator,  P  s  D  and  P  iS  d  circles  of 
declination,  or  right  ascension,  passing  through  thes^ 
stars ;  then  is  Z  P  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  P  s 
and  P  S  the  co-declination  of  the  two  stars  respec^^ 
tively,  and  the  angle  s  P  S  the  nearest  distance  of 
their  circles  of  right  ascension ;  V  O  the  arc  of  the 
horizon  between  the  vertical  circle  and  the  meridian; 
and  d  Q  the  arc  of  t)fe  equator  between  the  star  S 
and  the  meridian.  When  in  the  triangle  PZs,  the 
angles  PZs  and  s  I'Z,  measured  by  the  arcs  V  O 
and  D  £,  are  found,  the  problem  is  solved. 

Solution  1.    Begin  wit^  the  oblique-angled  tri'^    ' 
angle  P  s  S,  in  which  are  given  two  sides  P  s  and 
P  S,  the  co-declinations  of  the  two  stars  respectively, 
antl  the  included  angl^  S  P  s ;  which  angle  is  the  dif' 
ference  of  their  right  ai^censions  when  it  it  less  than 

a  E 
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lao  degrees ;  but  if  tlieir  difference  is  mwe  ihan  1 80 
degrees,  then  the  angle  S  P  s  is  equal  to  the  lesser 
ri^t  ascension  added  to  what  the  greater  wants  of 
§6o  degrees.  From  hence  find  the  angle  S  s  P  by 
the  following  proportions : 

As  radius  is  to  the  ce-sine  of  the  given  angle 
jS  P  s,  so  is  the  tan.  of  the  side  opposite  the  required 
angle  P  s,  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle,  which  call  M. 

M  is  like  the  side  opposite  the  angle  sought,  if  the 
given  angle  is  acute;  but  unlike  that  side,  if  the 
given  angle  is  obtuse.* 

Take  the  difference  between  the  side  P  S,  adjacent 
to  the  required  angle,  and  M  ;  call  it  N.     Then^ 

Sine  N  :  sine  M  ::  tan.  of  the  given  angle  S  P  s 
:  tan.  of  the  required  angle  S  s  P,  which  is  like  the 
given  angle,  if  M  is  less  than  the  side  PS  adjacent 
to  the  required  angle ;  but  unUke  the  given  angle, 
if  M  is  greater  than  P  S. 

2.  Next  in  the  oblique-angled  triangle  P  s  Z  there 
are  given  two  sides,  P  Z,  the  co-latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation ;  P  8,  the  co-declination  of  the  stars; 
and  the  angle  PsZ  opposite  to  one  of  them,  which 
is  the  supplement  of  P  s  S,  last  found  to  180^:  from 
thence  find  the  angle  P  Z  s  opposite  the  other  side, 
by  the  following  proportion : 

Sine  of  P  Z  :  sine  PsZ::  sine  P  s  :  P  Z  s,  either 
acute  or  obtuse. 

This  angle  P  Z  s,  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  hori« 
zon  VO,  is  therefore  equal  to  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  the  vertical  of  the  two  stars  from  the  meri* 
dian.  Let  the  direction  of  the  vertical  be  taken  by  a 
plumb-line  and  distant  light,  as  before  directed,  or  by 
two  plumb-lines,  and  marked  on  the  ground.  Next 
day,  the  degrees  and  minutes  in  the  arc  V  O,  may 

*  Two  arcs  or  angles  are  said  to  be  like,  or  of  the  same  kind, 
when  both  are  less  than  90®,  cTr  both  more  than  90®;  but  are  wM 
to  be  unlike,  when  one  is  greater,  and  the  other  less  (ban  90®;  and 
are  made  like,  or  unlike  to  another,  by  taking  the  supplement  to- 
180®  degrees  of  the  arc,  or  angle,  produced  in  like  proportion, 
in  place  of  v^'at  the  proportion  brings  out* 
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be  added  to  it  by  Hadley's  quadrant,  and  a  pole  set 
up  .there,  which  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dian from  the  plumb-line. 

3.  Last,  in  the  same  triangle  P  &Z  find  the  angle 
8  P  Z  between  the  given  sides,  by  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

As  radius  is  to  the  tan.  of  the  given  angle  P  s  Z, 
so  is  the  co-sine  of  the  adjacent  side  P  S,  to  the 
co-tan.  of  M. 

M  is  acute,  if  the  given  angle  and  its  adjacent 
^des  are  like ;  but  obtuse,  if  the  given  angle  and 
the  adjacent  sides  are  unlike. 

Ad  the  co-t.  of  the  fiide  adjacent  to  the  given 
angle  Ps,  is  to  the  co^t.  of  the  other  side  P  Z ;  so 
is  the  co-s.  M,  to  the  co-s.  of  an  angle,  which 
call  N. 

N  is  like  the  side  opposite  the  given  angle,  if  that 
angle  is  acute;  but  unlike  tho  side  opposite  the 
given  angle,  if  that  angle  \t  obtuse. 

Then  the  required  angle  s  P  Z  is  either  equal  to 
the  sum  or  difference  of  M  and  N,  as  the  given  sides 
•are  like  or  unlike. 

The  angle  s  P  Z,  thus  found,  add^d  to  s  PS,  and 
their  sum  subtracted  from  180*  will  leave  the  angle 
d  P  Q,  or  the  arc  d  Q  that  measures  it^  which  is  the 
arc  of  the  equator  the  star  S  must  pass  over  in  coming 
from  the  vertical,  ZV,  to  the  meridian.  Which 
converted  into  time,^  and  measured  by  a  clock  or 
watch,  beginning  to  reckon  the  precise  moment  that 
a  plumb-line  cuts  both  stars,  will  shew  the  hour, 
minute,  and  second,  that  S  is  on  the  meridian. 

Find,  by  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  and  sun, 
at  what  time  that  star  should  come  to  the  meridian 
in  the  north,  the  night  of  the  observation  ;  subtract 
from  it  the  time  the  star  takes  from  the  vertical  to 
the  meridian,  and  the  remainder,  corrected  by  the 
sun's  equation,  will  be  the  time  when  the  two  stars 
were  in  the  same  vertical. 

The  lowest  of  the  two  stars  comes  soonest  to  the 
2E  2 
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meridian  below  the  pole,  the  highest  of  them  comes 
soonest  to  that  part  of  the  meridian  which  is  above 
the  pole. 

The  nearer  in  time  one  of  the  stars  is  to  the  meri« 
dian  when  the  observation  is  made^  it  is  the  better ; 
for  then  an  ordinary  watch  will  serve  to  measure  the 
time  sufficiently  exact.  It  is  still  more  advantageous 
if  one  of  them  is  above  the  pole,  when  the  other  is 
below  it. 

The  nearer  one  of  the  stars  is  to  the  pole,  and 
the  farther  the  other  is  from  it,  the  more  exact  will 
this  observation  be,  because  the  change  of  the  ver- 
tical will  be  the  sooner  perceived.  For  this  reason, 
in  north  latitudes,  stars  northward  of  the  zenith- are 
preferable  to  those  that  are  southward  of  it. 

If  the  two  stars  arc  past  the  meridian  when  they 
are  observed  in  the  same  vertical,  then  the  arc  d  Q 
gives  the  time  S  took  to  come  from  the  meridian 
to  the  vertical,  and  must  be  added  to  the  time  when 
that  star  was  on  the  meridian,  to  give  the  time  of  the 
observation ;  and  the  arc  of  the  horizon  V  O  must 
be  marked  on  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  vertical^ 
contrary  to  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  foregoing 
supposition :  that  is,  eastward  below  the  pole,  and 
westward  above  it. 

When  two  stars  come  to  the  vertical  line  near  the 
meridian,  it  may  be  difficult  to  judge  on  which  side 
of  it  they  are  at  that  time;  for  determining  this,  the 
following  rules  may  serve. 

The  right  ascension  of  two  stars  may  be  either 
each  lesSy  or  each  more  than  180  degrees,  or  one  more 
and  the  other  less. 

When  the  right  ascension  of  each  of  the  stars  is 
either  less^  or  more^  than  1 80  degrees,  they  will  come 
to  the  same  vertical  on  the  east-side  of  the  meridian 
when  the  star,  with  the  greatest  right  ascension  is 
the  lowest;  but  on  the  west-side  of  the  meridian 
when  it  is  highest. 

jyiien  the  right  ascension  of  one  of  the  stars 
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is  more  than  180  degrees,  and  that  of  the  other 
iess. 

If  the  right  ascension  of  the  -highest  is  less  than 
180°,  hut  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  others  right 
ascension  above  1 80®,  then  they  come  to  the  vertical 
on  the  east-side  of  the  meridian.  But  if  the  right 
ascension  of  the  higher  star  is  less  than  that  excess, 
they  come  to  the  vertical  on  the  west-side  of  the 
meridian. 

If  the  right  ascension  of  the  higher  star  is  more 
than  ]  80  degrees,  and  that  excess  is  less  than  the 
right  ascension  of  the  lower  stu*,  then  they  come  to 
the  vertical  on  the  west-side  of  the  meridian ;  but  if 
the  excess  of  the  higher  star's  right  ascension  above 
ISO®  is  more  than  the  right  ascension  of  the  lower 
star,  then  they  come  to  the  same  vertical  on  the  east" 
side  of  the  meridian. 

Case  2.  When  the  two  stars  are  in  the  same 
vertical,  southward  of  the  zenith,  plate  16,  fg.  3. 
When  two  stars  are  observed  in  the  samever* 
tical  fine  southward  of  the  zenith,  or  toward  the 
depressed  pole,  the  operations  and  solutions  are 
neariy  the  same  as  in  Case  1.  For  let  PZO  be  a 
meridian,  Z  the  place  of  observation,  O  H  its  ho- 
rizon, Z  V  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the 
two  stars  S*and  s,  P  the  pole,  Q£  the  equator, 
PJD  and  Pd  two  circles  of  declination,  or  right 
*  ascension,  passing  through'  the  two  stars  respec«- 
tivcly ;  then  is  Z  P  the  co-?latitude  of  the  place, 
P  S  and  P  s  the  co-declination  of  the  two  stars  re- 
spectively, the  angles  S  P  s  the  difference  of  their 
right  ascensions,  the  angle  S  Z  Q,  or  O  V  the  ^rc 
of  the  horizon  which  measures  it,  the  distance  .of 
the  vertical  from  the  meridian;  the  angle  sPZ, 
or  d  Q  which  measures  it,  the  arc  of  tiie  equator, 
which  s  must  pass  over  from  the  vertical  to  the 
meridian,  which  converted  into  time,  and  mear 
8ur<!d  by  a  watch,  will  shew  when  s  is  on  the  mer 
^ridian;   and  subtracted  from  the  calculated  tim« 


that  the  star  should  come  to  the  m^rkliaDji  will, 
when  corrected  by  the  sun's  equation,  give  th< 
^rue  time  of  the  observation.  S  P  s  is  tbc  triangle 
to  begin  the  solution  with ;  and  in  the  triangle 
9PZ,  the  angles  sPZ  and  sZP,  when  fouad^ 
will  give  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  in  Case  1. 
For  the  supplement  sZP  to  180  degrees  is  the 
%ngle  VZO9  or  its  measure  OV,  the  horisontal 
distance  of  the  vertical  from  the  meridiaji[^;  the 
^ngle  s  P  Z,  or  its  measure  d  Q,  is  the  equatorial 
distance  of  the  vertical  £rosi  the  meridian ;  for  all 
which  the  solution  in  Case  1^  properly  applied^  will 
serve. 

On  the  south*side  of  the  zenith,  when  the  highest 
of  the  two  stars  has  the  least  right  aflcension,  ttiey 
come  to  the  same  vertical  on  the  east^suk  of  the  me^ 
ridian ;  but  when  the  highest  star  has  the  greatesi 
Vight  ascension,  they  come  to  the  san^ie  vertical  on 
the  wesUside  of  the  meridian. 

Probjlem.  Tojind  the  surCs  amplitude  at  risings 
or  settings  andjrom  thence  the  variaii(m  of  tha 
magnetic  needle^  with  an  azimuth  compass. 

Make  the  needle  level  with  the  graduated  eir^ 
in  the  box.  Then,  when  the  sun's  lower  edge  is  a 
aemi-diameter  above  the  horizon,  take  the  l^pdriag 
of  its  centre,  from  the  N.  or  S.  whichever  ib  n^aier, 
through  the  sights  making  the  thread  bisect  the 
sun's  disk,  and  that  subtracted  from  90%  will  be  the 
sunn's  magnetic  amplitude,  or  distance^  from  the  £• 
or  W.  points  by  the  needle. 

Next,  calculate  the  sun's  true  amplitude  for  that 
day,  by  the  following  proportion : 

As  the  co-sine  of  the  latitude  is  to  radiusi,  sp  is  the 
sine  of  the  sun's  declination  at  set^ng.  or  rising  to 
the  sine  of  his  amplitude  from  the  W.  or  £. 

Which  will  be  N«  or'S.  as  the  sun's  declination  is 
N.  or  &  and  the. distance  in  degrees  and  nunujbes 
hetvveen  the  true  £.  or  W.  and  the.  magnetic^  isi  the 
variatioa  of  the  needle. 
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An  eftsy  aiid  sure  way  to  prevent  mistakes, 
wbich  the  uneicpeilenced  are  liable  to  in  this  cal- 
eulatton,  is;,  to  draw  a  circle  by  hand^  representing 
the  visible  boundaiy  of  the  horizon,  and  on  it  to 
mark  the  several  data  by  guess :  then,  by  inspect- 
ing the  figure,  it  will  easily  appear  how  the  varia- 
tion is- to  be  found,  whether  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tioui  and* on  which  side  of  the  north  it  lies.  For 
€^«mple : 

P&ft  l5,  Jig.  5,  Suppose  the  variation  was 
sought  at  sun-setting.  Draw  by  hand  a  circle 
N  W  S  E,  ta  represent  your  visible  horizon ;  in  the 
middle  of  it  mark  the  point  C,  for  your  station ; 
from  C,  draw  the  line  C  W,  to  represent  the  true 
west ;  then  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  that  line, 
according  as  the  sun  sets  northward  or  southward 
of  the  trtie  west,  draw  the  line  C  0,  representing 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  centre  at  setting,  and 
another  line  C  w,  for  the  magnetic  west,  either  on 
the  north  or  south  side  of  0,  as  it  was  observed  to 
be,  and  at  its  judged  distance.  Then  by  observ- 
ing the  situation  of  these  lines,  it  will  easily  occur 
vrhelher  tile  magnetic  amplitucle  and  true  ampli- 
tude Bite  to  be  added,  or  subtracted^  to  give  the 
variation';  and  on  which  side  of  the  true  north  the 
variation  lies.  In  the  present  supposition,  w  0  is 
the  magnetic  amplitude,  and  0  W  the  true  ampli* 
tude;  0  W  therefore  must  be  subtracted  from  0  w, 
to  give  w  W  the  distance  of  the  one  from  the  other; 
and  n,  the  magnetic  N.  QO^  from  w,  must  be  west* 
ward  of  N,  the  true  north. 

This  method  is  sufficiently  exact  for  finding  the 
variation,  but  it  is  not  exact  enough  for  fixing  a  pre- 
cise  meridian  line;  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
refraction,  and  of  the  sun's  centre ;  but  if  the  sun 
ascends^  or  descends^  with  little  obliquity,  the  error 
then  willbe  very  little. 

Tojind  the  suvCs  azimuth^  and  from  thence  tojind 
the  variation  of  the  needle. 
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Firsts  let  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  exactly 
found.  Next,  let  the  quadrant  be  carefully  adjusted 
for  observation.  Then,  two  or  three  hours  before 
or  after  mid-day,  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun*s  centre 
as  exactly  as  possible^  making  the  vertical  v^ire  of 
the  telescope  bisect  the  «un*s  disk ;  and,  without 
altering  the  plane  qf  the  quadrant  in  the  least,  move 
the  telescope  vertically  till  you  see  some  distant 
sharp  object  on  the  land,  exactly  at  the  vertical 
ivire ;  and  that  object  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  azimuth  when  the  altitude  of  its  centre  was' 
taken.  If  no  such  object  is  to  be  seen,  let  a  pole  be 
set  up  in  that  direction^  about  half  a  mile  of^  or  as 
far  as  c^n  be  seen  easily,  * 

Next  calculate  the  sun*8  azimuth  by  the  following 
rule. 

Add  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  the  comr 
plement  of  the  altitude,  and  the  complement  of 
the  sun*5  declination  to  QO^  together,  and  take  the 
half  of  that  sum9  $^nd  note  it  down ;  subtract  the 
complement  of  the  declination  from  the  half  sum, 
and  take  the  rpmainder;  then  take  the  comple- 
ment arithmetical^  of  the  sines  of  the  complement 
of  the  altitude,  and  of  the  complement  of  the 
latitude,  and  add  them  together,  and  to  them  add 
the  sines  of  the  four-mentioned  half  s&qfi  and  re- 
jnaindcr :  half  the  sum  of  these  four  logarithms  is 
the  co-sine  of  half  the  azimuth  required.  Therefore, 
find  by  the  tables  what  angle  that  co-sine  answers 
to,  double  that  angle,  an^  that  will  be  the  sun*s 
azimuth  from  the  north. 

If  the  sun  s  declination  is  S.  in  north  latitude^  or 
N*  south  laiit^de,  in  place  pf  taking  the  comple? 
inent  of  the  declination  to  po%  add  QO^  to  it,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

*  Jbe  oomplement  arithmetica}  of  a  logarithm  is  found  ihuss 
begin  at  the  left  hand  o^the  logarithm,  4nd  iiut)tract  each  fieure 
from  9,  and  the  last  figure  from  10,  setting  down  the  severiu  re- 
Hiainders  in  a  line  ;^  and  that  number  will  be  the  aFithmetical  cora^ 
plement  required. 
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In  ffouth  latitudes  the  azimuth  is  found  in  the 
fiame  manner;  only,  the  sun^s  azimuth  is  found  from 
theS. 

Then,  to  find  the  variation,  place  your  needle 
below  the  centre  of  the  quadrant^  set  it  level,  and 
find  how  many  degreei^  the  pole,  or  pbject,  in  the 
aun  s  azimuth,  bears  from*  the  north  by  the  needle; 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  azimuth 
found  by  calculation^  is  the  variation  of  (he  needle 
sought. 

If  the  sun  ascends,  or  descends  with  little  obli- 
quity, a  meridian  line  may  be  fixed  pretty  exactly 
this  way,  because  a  small  inaccuracy  in  the  altitude 
of  the  sun's  centre,  will  not  be  sensible  in  tlie  azi« 
muth.  But,  when  the  sun  does  not  rise  high  oa 
the  meridian,  this  method  is  not  to  be  relied  on, 
when  great  exactness  is  necessary ;  for  then  every 
inaccuracy  in  latitude,  altitude,  and  refraction, 
occasions  severally  a  greater  error  in  the  azimuth^ 
To  mark  the  meridian  line  on  the  ground,  place 
the  centre  of  a  theodolite,  or  Hadlafs  quadrant 
where  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  was  when  the 
sun's  altitude  was  taken,  and  putting  the  index  to 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  azimutbj  direct,  by 
waving  your  hat  towards  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
pole  to  be  set  up,  making  an  angle  with  the  former 
pole  placed  in  the  azimuth,  equal  to  the  sun's 
azimuth  found ;  and  that  last-placed  pole  will  be 
in  the  meridian,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  qua- 
drant. 

Nj  B.  The  sun's  declination  in  the  tables  must  be 
corrected  by  the  variation  arising  from  the  difference 
of  the  time  between  your  meridian  and  that  of  the 
tables  ;  and  also  for  the  variation  of  declination  for 
the  hours  before,  or  af^er  noon,  at  which  the  sun'i^ 
altitude  was  taken. 

The  two  last  problems  are  constructed  and  fully 
explained   in  Jlobertsorisy    Mackdy^   aijid   o^her 
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Treaitises  on  Nffvigation ;  itis^  thefefoits^  needl^i  to 
be  more  particular  here. 


A  COURSE 

OF 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY* 

ON  THB  GROUKD» 
BY  ISAAC  LANDMAN, 


IMVAI*  WUItAMT  ACAPElfT  AT  W^WBWIOU 


It  18  as  easy  to  trace  geostelrical  figures  (>ir  the 
ground,  as  to  describe  them  on  paper;  there  in, 
however,  sotte  tmail  difference  in  the  mode  of 
openittmi,  because  the  instruments  are  difibrent. 
A  rodj  or  ehain^  is  here  used  instead  of  a  scale; 
the  spade,  instead  o(  a  pencil ;  a  cord  fastened'  to 
ttvo  staves^  and  stretched  between  them,  instead  of 
m  mle,  the  same  cord,  by  fixing  one  of  the  staves 
in  the  ground,  and  keeping  the  other  moveable, 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  pair  of  compasses ;  and 
with  these  few  instruments  every  geometrical  figure 
neeessary  in  practice  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
ground. 

Problem  1  •  To  draw  upon  the  ground  a  straight 
Um  through  two  given  points  A,  Byjig.  1,  plate  27- 

Plant  a  picket,  or  stafi|^   at  each  of  the  given 

'-  *  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  in  this  Conne,  so  liberaKycom^ 
mnnicated  by  Mr.  Landman,  the  calcuIaMonr  that  iHusinite  die 
examples ;  this,  I  hope,  will  not  in  the  least  lessen  its  use,  as  this 
iprork  will  fkU  into  the  handsof  very  few  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  application  of  logarithms. 


points^  A  B»  then  fix  another,  C,  between  them,  in 
such  Qvaaoer,  that  wheo  the  ^e  is  placed  so  as  to 
see  the  edge  of  the  staff  A,  it  may  coiiieide  with  the 
edges  of  the  staves  B  and  C. 

The  lioe*  laay  be  prolonged  by  taking  out  the 
staff  A>  and  planting  it  at  D,  in  the  direction  of 
B  and  C,  and  so  on  to  any  required  length.  The 
accuracy  of  this  ppeci^ioQ  depend!  gpeady  npon 
fixing  the  steves  upright,  and  not  letting  the  eye 
be  too  near  the  staif,  froin  whence  the  observation  is 
made* 

PaonLEM  2.    JV  measure  a  straight  line. 

We  have  already  observed^  that  there  is  no  opeb> 
Mtion  mooe  difficult  thuGk  that  of  Pleasuring  a 
straight  Une  accurately ;  when  the  lioe  is  shorty  it  is 
generally  a^asured  with,  a  ten^&et  rod;;  for  this 
j»urpQse^  let  two  men  be  furnished  each  with  a  ten 
feet  rod^  let  the  firs;k  man  lai^r  his  rod  down  on  the 
line,  but  not  take  it  up  till  the  second  has  Isid  bis 
down  on  the  liae,  so  that  the  end  may  exactly  co^ 
incide  with  tbati  ci  the  iirit  rod ;.  now  let  iiae  first 
maA  lift  up  bis,  and  count  one,  and  tfaien  lay  it 
down  at  the  end  o£  the  secoiid  rod ;  the  second 
man  is  now  to  Hfl  np  his,  and  count  two  ;  and  tiius 
continue  till  ike  whole  line  is  measured.  ^  Staves 
should  be  placed  in  a  line  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other  by  Probleak  1,  to  prevent  the  operators 
fiM>a>  going  out  of  the  given.Iinew 

Wheh^the  liae  is^  very  loag^  a  dbain  is  generally 
used;  the  manner  of  using  the  chain  has  been 
already  described,  page  194. 

PnoBLfiM  3.  To  nmawre  distances  by  pacings  and 
to  make  a  scale  of  paces^  whuih  shall  agree  mth 
anothef^j  containing  fathoms^  yards^  or  feet^ 

In  military  concerns,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take 
plans,  forov  maf^s^  or  procure  the  sketch  oif  a  field 
of  battle,,  and  villages  of  cantonment,  or  to  necon* 
noiire  fortified  places,  where  great  accuracy  is  not 
required,  or  where  circumstances  wiA  not  allow  the 
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use  of  instruments ;  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  be 
%ve)l  accustomed  to  measuring  by  the  common  pace, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  a  little  practice;  to  this 
end  measure  on  the  ground  3CX)  feet,  and  as  the 
common  pace  is  2i  feet,  or  TiO  paces  in  300  feet, 
walk  over  the  measured  space  till  you  can  finish  it 
in  1 20  paces,  within  a  pace  or  two: 

^sample.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  hare  the  map 
of  a  country  containing  the  principal  objects,  as  the 
villages,  towns,  and  rivers,  and  it  be  necessary  to 
finish  it  more  minutely,  by  laying  down  the  roads,' 
single  houses,  hills^  rocks,  marches,  &c.  by  mea- 
suring with  the  common  pace;  take  the  scale 
belonging  to  the  map,  and  make  another  relative  to 
it,  in  the  following  manner,  whose  parts  are  paces. 
Let  the  scale  of  uie  map  be  200  fathoms,  draw  a 
line  AB,  Jig.  S,  plate  27,  equal  to  this  scale,  and 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  AC,  CD,  &c.  each 
of  whic)i  will  represent  50  fathoms ;  bisect  A  C  at 
£,  divide  A  £  into  five  equal  parts,  A  e,  e  f,  f  g, 
&c.  each  of  which  will  be  five  fathoms ;  draw  G  H 
parallel  to  AB,  and  at  any  distance  therefrom; 
then  through  the  points  of  division  A,  e  f,  g  h, 
£,  C,  &c.  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  cut^ 
ting  G  H,  which  will  be  thereby  divided  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  A  B.  Two  hundred  fathoms, 
at  24-  feet  per  pace,  is  480.pace8  ;  therefore  write  at 
H,  the  last  division  of  GH,  480  paces,  at  I  36o,  at 
K  240^  and  so  on.  To  lay  down  on  the  plan  any 
distance  measured  in  paces,  take  the  number  of 
fathoms  from  the  line  AB,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  paces  in  G  H,  which  will  be  the  distance 
to  be  laid  down  ^n  the  plan.  % 

When  plans,  or  maps,  are  taken  by  the  plain 
table,  or  sumeying  compass,  this  is  an  expeditious 
method  of  throwing  in  the  detail^  and  a  little  prac^ 
tice  soon  renders  it  easy. 
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A  TAJLE, 

]for  reducing  the  common  pace  of  2}  feet  into  feet  and  inches. 


Paces 

Feet  Inc. 

P 

16 

Feet  Inc. 

P 

Feet  Inc. 

P 

Feet  Inc. 

P. 

Feet  Inc. 

1 

2 

6 

40  0 

31 

77 

6 

46 

115 

0 

61 

152  6 

S 

5 

0 

17 

42  6 

32 

80 

0 

47 

ur 

6 

62 

155  0 

S 

7 

6 

18 

45  0 

S3 

82 

6 

48 

120 

0 

63 

157  6 

4 

10 

0 

19 

47  6 

34 

85 

0 

49 

122 

6 

64 

160  e 

5 

18 

6 

20 

50  0 

35 

87 

6 

50 

125 

0 

65 

162  6 

6 

15 

0 

21 

52  6 

86 

90 

0 

51 

127 

6 

66 

165  0 

7 

17 

6 

2» 

55  0 

37 

92 

6 

52 

139 

0 

67 

167  6 

8 

so 

0 

23 

57  6 

38 

95 

0 

53 

132 

6 

6^ 
69 

170  0 

9 

28 

« 

24 

60  0 

39 

97 

6 

54 

13& 

0 

172  6 

10 

25 

e 

25 

62  6 

40 

100 

0 

55 

137 

6 

70 

175  0 

11 

27 

6 

26 

65  0 

41 

102 

6 

56 

140 

0 

71 

177  6 

\^ 

30 

0 

27 

07  6 

42 

105 

9 

57 

148 

6 

T2 

180  0 

19 

S2 

6 

28 

70  0 

43 

107 

6 

58 

145 

0 

73 

182  6 

14 

35 

0 

29 

78  6 

44 

110 

0 

59 

147 

6 

74 

185  0 

15 

37 

6 

SO 

75  0 

45 

112 

6 

60 

150 

0 

75 

187  6 

Distances  of  a  certain  extent  may  be  measured 
by  the  time  employed  in  pacing  them ;  to  do  this, 
a  person  must  accustom  himself  to  pace  a  given 
extent  in  a  given  time,  as  600  paces  in  five  minutes, 
or  120  in  one  minute:  being  perfect  in  this  exer* 
cise^  let  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  paces  it 
is  from  one  place  to  another,  which  took  up  in 
pacing  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  75  minutes.  Mul- 
tiply 75  by  120,  and  you  obtiun  120,  the  measure 
required. 

This  method  is  very  useful  in  military  operations ; 
as  for  instance,  when  it  is  required  to  know  the 
itinerary  of  a  country  for  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  to  find  the  extent  of  a  field  of  battle,  an  encamp- 
ment, &c.  It  may  be  performed  very  well  on  horse- 
back, having  first  exercised*  the  horse  so  as  to  make^ 
him  pace  a  given  space,  in  a  determinate  time,  and 
this  may  be  effected  in  more  or  less  tjme/  according  as 
be  is  trained,  to  walk,  trot,  or  gallop  the  original  space. 

Probi^M  4.     To  walk  in  a  straight  line  from  a 
proposed  point  to  a  given  object^  Jig.  2,  plate  27- 
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Problbm  9.  To  draw  a  line  C  F  paraUet  ta  thi 
line  A  B,  a»ui  at  a  given  distance  Jrwn  it,  Jig.  ia> 
plate  27* 

At  A  taken  at  pleasure  in  A  B,  raise  a  perpen- 
dicular A  C,  then  from  B  taken  also  at  pleasure  in 
A  B,  draw  B  F  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  make  A  C^ 
B  F,  each  equal  to  the  given  distance;  plant  staves  at 
C  and  F,  and  in  the  direction  of  these  two  plant  A 
third,  E,  and  the  line  CEF  will  be  th^ required  line. 

Problem  10.  To  make  an  angle  a  b  c  o;i  the 
ground  equal  to  a  given  angle  A  B  C^Jig*  1 1  and  12, 
plate  27* 

Set  off  any  number  of  equal  parts  from  B  to  C, 
and  from  B  to  A,  and  with  the  same  parts  measure 
A  C ;  describe  on  the  ground  with  these  three  lengths 
a  triangle  a  b  c,  and  the  angle  a  b  c  thereof  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC. 

Problem  11.  To  prolong  the  line  A  B,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacle  G,  and  to  obtain  the  length 
thereof  9  Jig.  1 S,  plate  27.  / 

At  B  raise  the  perpendicular  B  C,  draw  C  D  per- 
pendicular to  BC,  and  ED  to  CD,  make  ED  equal 
to  B  C;  then  raise  a  perpendicular  £  F  to  E  D,  and 
£  F  will  be  in  a  straight  line  with  A  B.     * 

The  measures  of  the  several  lines  A  B,  C  D,  £  Fy 
added  together,  give  the  measure  of  the  line  A  F. 

This  problem  is  particularly  useful  in  mining. 

Problem  12.  To  draw  a  line  B  C,  parallel  to  the 
inaccessible  face  he  qf  the  bastion  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  tit 
order  to  place  a  battery  at  C,  where  it  will  produce 
the  greatest  ej^ect.  Jig.  14,  plate  27. 

Place  a  staft  at  the  point  A,  out  of  the  reach  of 
musket  shot,  and  in  a  line  with  b  c ;  from  A  draw 
A  6,  perpendicular  to  b  A ;  set  off  from  A  to  G 
about  375  paces,  and  at  G  raise  G  B  perpendicular 
to  A  G,  and  produce  this  line  as  far  as  is  requisite 
for  placing  the  batter}^  i.  e.  so  that  the  direction  of 
the  fire  may  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  one  third  of 
the  face  b  9* 
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Problem  13.  To  make  en  angle  uponpaper, equal 
to  the  given  angle  AB  C,  Jig.  IS  and  l6,  plate  27* 

Set  off  36  feet  from  B  to  C,  and  plant  a  staflf  at 
C;  set  off  also  36  feet  from  B  to  A,  and  plant  a 
staff  at  A,  and  measure  the  distance  A  Cj  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  equal  to  52  feet.  Let  D  G  be  a 
given  line  on  the  paper;  then  from  G  with  36 
parts  t^ken  from  finy  equal  scale,  describe  the  arc 
J^  Hy  then  with  52  parts. from  the  same  scale,  mark 
oft*^  the  distance  D  H ;  draw  G  H,  and  the  angle 
D G H  is  equal  to  the  angle  ABC. 

Probl£M  14.  To  measure  J^rom  the  outside  an 
angle  A  B  Cjjbnned  by  two  walls  A  B,  C  Ji,Jig  17, 
plate  27. 

Lay  off  30  feet  from  B  to  £  in  the  direction  A  B^ 
and  plant  9  staff  at  £ ;  set  off  tlie  same  measure  from 
B  to  F  in  the  direction  B  C,  and  measure  F  £,  .and 
vou  .may  obtain  the  nfeasure  of  your  angle,  either  by 
laying  it  down  on  paper,  as  in  the  last  problem,  or 
by  calculation. 

Problem  15.  To  ascertain  the  opening  of  an 
inaccessible  Jlanked  angle  B  CD  q/^  the  bastion, 
AB  CDEj  Jig.  I8j  plate  27- 

Placa  a  staff  at  F,  in  the  direction  of  the  face 
B  C,  but  ont  of  the  reach  of  musket  shot ;  make 
F  G  perpendicular  to  F  B,  and  equal  to  about  230 
paces ;  at  G  make  G  H  perpendicular  to  Gp,  and 
produce  it  till  it  meets,  at  H,  the  direction  of  the 
face  D  C ;  place  a  staff  at  I  in  a  line  with  D  H,  and 
the  angle  I H  K  will  be  equal  to  the  required  angle 
B  C  D>  and  the  value  of  I H  K  may  be  obtained  by 
Problem  13. 

Problem  16.  To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  line  "^ 
AB,  accessible  only  at  the  two  extremities  AB, 
Jig.  19,  plate  27- 

Choose  a  point  O  accessible  to  A  and  B,  draiv 
A  O,  O  B,  prolong  A  O  to  D,  and  ipake  O  D  equal 
to  A  O ;  prolpng  B  O  to  C,  and  make  0  C  equal 

2P 
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h>  BO^  Mid  CD  Will  b*  equal  to  A  B^  fhe  re^iM 
line. 

pROBLBM  1 7*  To  tit  fall  a  perpendicular  from 
ihe  inaccessible  point  D,  upon  the  right  line  AB^ 
Jlg.ih  plate  27. 

From  A  and  BdrawAD,  BD,  let  fidl  the  per- 
pendiculars AH5  BF^  upon  the  sides  AD^  BD, 
plant  a  staff  at  their  intersection  C^  and  ano^er  at 
£,  in  the  direction  of  the  points  C,  D,  and  £  C  D 
will  be  the  required  perpendicular. 

Problem  18.  To^nd  the  breadth  AB,  of  a  river, 
Jig.  20,  plate  27. 

Plant  a  staff  at  C  in  a  line  with  A  B,  so  that 
B  C  may  be  about  ^  of  the  length  of  A  B^  draw  a 
line  C  E  in  any  direction,  the  longer  the  better. 
Set  up  a  staff  at  D,  the  middle  of  CE^  find  the 
intersection  F  of  EB,  DA;  drawDO  parallel  to 
B  C;  measure  B F,  F£;  and  you  will  find  AB  by 
the  following  proportion ;  ks  F£— BF  :  4-  B C  or 
D6::BF:  AB. 

Inaccessible  distances  may  be  obtained  in  other 
modes,  when  circumstances  and  the  ground  will  per* 
mit,  as  in  the  following  problem. 

pROBLxiif  IQ.  Let  it  be  required  to  measure  the 
^stance  KIR  of  the  produced  capital  of  the  ravelin^ 
from  the  head  of  the  trenches  B,  to  the  angle  A, 
Jig.  42,  plate  27. 

Draw  BE  peroendicnlar  to  AB,  and  set  off 
from  B  to  £  100  feet,  produce  B£  to  C,  and  mdte 
£  C  equal  to  one  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  B  E :  at  C 
raise  the  perpendicular  C  D,  plant  staves  at  £  and 
C,  then  move  with  another  staff  on  C  D,  till  this 
staff  is  in  a  line  with  £  and  A*  Measure  C  D,  and 
yoa  will  obtain  the  length  of  A  B  by  the  foUowiog 
proportion;  as  EC  :  CD  ::  BE  :  AB;  thus  if 
BE  =  100  feet,  EC  =  10  feet,  and  CD  =es  38 
feet,  then  as  10  :  100  ::  38  :  380  ktX,  the  distance 
^AB. 
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Pio^LfiM  M.  Tq  meofure  the  inaceusiUe  dUtanct 

AB,fg.Q3s  plate  17^'  : 

Plant  a  staff  at  C,  a  point  from  whence  ydd<^n 
rtadily  tee  both  A  and  B*  By  the  prc^iof;  pro* 
blems,  find  the  length  of  CA,  CB,  make  CD  as 
many  parts  of  C  A,  as  you  do  C  £  of  C  B,  and  join 
BE;  thenasCD:D£t:CA:AB.» 

PA09LBM  2U  7io  dttermtni  the  direction  of  the 
capital  6fa  bastion  produ^ed^  Jig.  '2A^  plate  27  k 

Upon  the  produced  lines  B  D,  BE,  of  the  two 
£M3es  C  Bf  A  B»  place  the  staves  £  and  D ;  iSnd  the 
lengths  of  £B  aAd  D  B,  by  Problem  10,  and  mea« 
sure  D  £.  Then  as  the  capital  G  B  divides  the 
mngle  ABC,  aqd  its  opposite  £  B  D,  into  two  eoual 
parts,  we  have  as  D  fi  :  B £  ::  D  F  :  £F,  and  aa 
bB  +  BE  :  B  £  ::  DE  :  £F,  and,  consequmtly 
the  point  P,  which  will  be  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
capital  GB  produced. 

PaoBLfiM  22.  Through  the  point  C  to  draw  d 
Une  I  K  parallel  to  the  inaccessible  line  A  B^>^.  25^ 
plafe  27. 

Aasume  any  point  D  at  pleasure,  find  a  point  £ 
in  the  line  AD,  which  shaA  be  at  the  same  time  in 
a  Ihie.with  CB;  fi^ip £  draw  £ G  parallel  toDB^ 
and  through  C  ^w  G  C  F  parallel  to  A  JD,  meet- 
ing  B  D  in  F.  Plant  a  staff  at  H  in  the  line  £  G^ 
ao  that  H  may  be  in  a  line  with  FA,  and  a  line 
I,  H,  C,  K;  drawn  through  the  points  H  C,  will  h^ 
parallel  to  A  B. 

.  ♦  An  Mjy  method  iifjin^ng  ik^  disianee  qfjbrts  pr  taker 
Meets. — ^If  you  go  off  at  any  angle,  as  90^  and  continue  in  that 
direction  until  yon  bring  the  object  and  vour  tim  station  ondar 
aa  angle  of  66%  the  distance  meanired  from  the  int  station  is 
0(ual  tohalf  the  distance  the  objeot  is  from  your  first  station. 
Bat  should  the  ground  sot  admit  of  going  off  at  an  aogle  of9Q^ 
go  off  as  an  angle  of  45,  and  whatever  distance  in  that  dfrectioa 
you  6ttd  the  object  snd  the  fivst  statien  andel^  an  aagie  of  106^ 
mJMlfAedistepee^lheeb^ietaadArsistatieQ*  tataii|»pi«e 
fl06  of  l^m  £s«qrs^aadibo  table,  page  MP- 
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'    Problem  43.   Tel  take  a  plan  of  a  place  A.  B,  C, 
D,  E,  by  similar  triavgles,  Jig.  ib  and  17 i plait  27. 

1.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  pro|io$ed  place,  m  Jig. 
27.  2.  Measure  the  lines  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E, 
E  A,  und  v^ritc  the  measure  obtained'  up<m  the 
corresponcling  lines  a  b,  be,  c  d,  d  ^i  e  a,  of  the 
sketch.  3.  Measure  the  disrgonal  lines  AC,- AD, 
iind  write  the  length  thiercof  on  a  c,  ad^^and  the 
figure  will  be  reduced  to  triangfes  wlk>8e  sides  are 
known.  4.  To  obtain  a  plan  of  the  buiidingsj 
measure  B  G,  B  F,  G  H,  I  K,  F  K,  &c.  and  write 
down  the  measure  on  the  sketch.  15.  Proceed  in 
'  the  same  manner  with  the  Other  buildrogs,  &t^. 
6.  Draw  the  figure  neatly  from  a  scale  of  equat 
parts.    • 

Problem  24.  To  take  a  plan  of  a  rvocd,  or  marshy 
ground,  by  measuring  r&und  about  it y  Jig.  28  an^/29, 
plate  11. 

Make  a  rt)ugh  sketch,  ^/g^.  20,  of  the  wood,  set 
up  staves'  at  the  angular  points,  so  as'to  forfo  the 
circumscribing  lines  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  and  measurf 
these  fines,  and  set  down  the  measures  on  the  corre- 
.  ^pondmg  lines  in  the  sketch,  ttten  find  the  value  iA 
the  angles  by  Problems  13  and  14. 

Problem  25.  To  take  a  plan  of  a  river.  Jig.  '80 
itnd  31,  plate  V' 

\.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  river.  2.  Mark  out  a  line 
A  B,  Jig.  30.  3.  At  C;  upon  A  B,  raise  the  pei^ 
pendicular  C  H*  4.  Measure  A  C,  C  H.  5.  Mea- 
9]ure  from  C  to  D,  and  at  D  make  D I  perpendicular 
to  A  B)  and  measure  D  I.  6.  Do  the  same  the 
whole  length  of  A  B,  till  you  have  obtained  the 
principal  bendiogs  of  the  river,  writing  down  every 
measnre  when  taken  on  its  corresponding  line  lo 
the  sketchy  itnd  you  will  thus  obtain  8U0cient  data 
for  drawipg  tb^  nver  according  to  any  proportion.  ' 
„  JPkoplem  26.  To  take  apian  <f4heneck  bf  Umi 
A,  B,  <D,  D,  E,*^  0|J^^'35^  and^^/pUf^  Vf.     • 
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.  Take  Q  sketch  of  the  propo«ed  spot,  divide  the 
figure  into  triangles  A  3  C,  AC D;  A  D £,  A  £ G, 
by  staves  or  poles  placed  at  the  points  A^B^  CM)> 
£,  F,  G,  measure  the  sides  AB,  B.C.  AC^  CD/ 
A  D,  A  E,  A  F,  F  G^  A  G  of  the  triangles,  vtrritiiig. 
down  tb^^  nie.asurcs<upon  the  corresponding  linei^. 
ab,  .bcr^^c,  &Q.  then,  measure  AH  on  AB>  and 
at  H  liaise  .the  perpendicular  H  Ij  and  measure  its. 
lengtli ;  do  the  same  at  K,  M9  &c.  writing  down^ 
tlie  measui^es  obt^^jhed  on  tiicir  corr^/sponding  liqe» 
a  h,  h  i,  i  k,  k  1/  &c.  .  Proceeding  thus,  you  will. as- 
certain a  sufficient -uMipb^r  of  points  for  laying  dovva 
jK)ur  plan,  by  i|  scale  of.  pquiil  parts.  .... 

PRACTICAL  TRlGOKOIIEfunr.     -i      ? 

,  pRo^fM  27-  To  ascertain  th^  height ff. a  buUd* 
i?igj  Jig.  34y  plate  28.  :       *  ; 

Measure  '^  line  PE,  from  the  foot  of  a  building/ 
'so  that  tl)e  anglet  C  D  A  .  piay  be  neither  too  aci^te 
nor  obtuse;  thus  supposo:E  F=  >3p  jfeet^  place 
your  theodolite  or  sextant  at  D,  and  measure  tb« 
angle  ADC  =^34^  $6'. 

Then  as  radius  is  to  ^ngcnt  S4^  ^G,  to  is  I^Fte 
130  feet,  to  AC.  ^  ^  ^ 

Which*  by  working  the  pfoportioi),  you  ivilj  find 
to  be  89  fcfet  66  parM».  or  89  feet  7*i^^  inches,  ta 
which  adding  four  feet  for  D£,  or  its  equal  C  Fj 
you  obtain  the  whole  height  93  fec^t  7 -S^  inches. 

.  Psh^istM  28.  To  Jind  the  angk  formtd  bjf  the 
line,  0f  aims  tnd  the  axis  of  a  piec^  of  ordnance  pro^ 
duced^  the  caliber  atki  dimensions  of  thepit€e  being 
knawn^  fg^  3$,  plate  38. 

Sll}lpps^  the  hne  B I  to  be  drawn  through  B»  the 
summit  of  the  swelling  of  the  muzzle,  and  parallel 
to  C/Dj  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  the  angle  A  tf  I  will 
be  equiil  to  th^^n^^le  A£C,  formed  by  the  line  of 
aim  A  F,  and  the  axis  C  D ;  then  in  the  right  ^n« 
gled  triangle  A I B,  we^  have  the  sides  A I  and  B  I 
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t6  find  die  angle  A  B  I,  which  we  obtain  by  this  pro* 
portion;  as  TB  :  AT  t:  racfitiby  tangent  of  angle 
ABI  equal  to  ABC  iisqiii^ed^ 

i^ROBLEM  29.  ThetleoatUm^  three  Segree^y  of  a 
Ught  twelve-founder  being  ghemj  tojfind  the  height 
to  which  the  line  of  aim  rises  at  ihedistanca  of  VjM 
yardSy  which  is  about  the  range  of  a  tweherpouni^ 
er,  with  an  elevation  vf  three  degrees,  fg.  ib^ftateiA. 

The  line  of  aim,  which  we  suppose  to  be  tonnd  by 
iShe  preceding  problem,  forming  with  the  "ajcis  of  a 
H^t  twelve-pounder  1^24^  will  make  with  the  ho* 
rizon  an  angle  of  1^  36  ;  thus  the  height  at  the  ho* 
rizontal  distance  of  1000  yards  will  be  the  second 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  where  the  angle  ad- 
jacent to  the.side  of  1200  yards  is  1^  i6\  and  may 
therefore  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion ; 
as  radius  to  the  tangent  of  1^  36',  so  is  1000  to  S3 
yards  1  foot  6  inches  ss  F  G. 

PaoBLEM  30.  The  Jirst  embrasure  KoJ  a  rico- 
thee  battery  being  direct,  to  find  the  inclination  of 
the  seventh  embrasure  B,  i.  e.  the  angtejormed  bu 
thejine  of  direction  B  C,  and  the  breast  work  A  n^ 
at  the  seventh  embrasure  1^\  it  is  supposed  that 
(Ot  the  pieces-are  directed  towards  a  point  C,  at  the 
distance  of  1 500  feet^fg.  36,  plate  28, 

The  line  of  direction  AC  of  the  first  embrasure 
IS  supposed  to  *be  perpendicular  to  the  breast-work 
AB;  therefore^  we  have  to  fifid  the  angle  A  BC  of 
the  ri|htHangYed  triarigle  B  A  C,  in  which  the  right 
angle  18  >known  A  C  «=  11500  feet,  and  A  B  is  deter- 
mined- by  the  sijBc,  the  distance,  and  number  of 
*embra3vnres;  thus,  suppoi^e  the  distance  from  the 
middle  of  one  embrasure  to  anotlier  be  20  ftetj 
this  multiplied  by  6,  will  be  |20  fiset,  and  equal  to 
AB;  then  as  AB  to  AC,  so  is  radius  fO'th^  tangeat 
pf  angle  ABC,  P5* 36'. 

PaoBLEM  31,  As  the  Hurler  B  £,  fg.  Qf^  fkm 
S8,  is  al^^ys  perpendicular  to  the  directing  kne  of 
ibPgvn»  and  as  »t  ki^-one  endof  itouj^to  b« 
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hid  i^ast  the  hmtft-work^  it  will  mid^e  HQ  apgle 
A  F  C9  whicfa  was  found  by  the  piweding  prpblf^m 
te  be 85^ 20";  therefore,  knowinff  the  kngth  I>£of 
the  hnrier/ead  conseqQentijr  its  bitlf  PF^  it  will  be 
easy  to  calculate  the  distauce  B  F  iipoip  the  bneMt^ 
work  whens  the  middle  F  of  the  hurbir  ought  to  be 
phced,  upon  the  line  of  diiectum  of  this  gun.  • 

Problxic  32.  ToMcertaifl  tke  height  of  a  build- 

mgfrema  given  point  j/nm  whence  it  isimp^seihlc 

to  meamre  m  base  in  am/  direction,  thdpQinte  A  and 

F  being  mtppoeed  to  be  in  the  same  hin^ixantal  Une^ 

fg.  38,  plate  28. 

Measure  the  angles  C  ED,  AED;  let  C  £  D  be 
equal  AS""  12^  the  %ngle  A£D  equal  2'' 26',  aii4 
tiie  height  £  F  from  the  centre  of  the  instrtiinent 
to  its  foot  five  feet;  then  in  the  rightringled  triangle 
AD£  we  have  AD«=£Fs5  feet,  the  angle  D£  A 
=s2''26'  to  find  D£»  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  prcqportion;  as  radius  :  co-tangent  of  angle 
D£A,  so  IS  AD  toD£  II8  feet;  then  in  the  rights 
angled  triangle  CD£  we  have  D£  118  ieet,  angle 
C£D  83''  12'  to  find  C  D,  which  is  found  by  the 
fiJIbwing  proportion ;  as  radius  to  tangent  of  angle 
C£D,  soi^  DE  to  DC  77  feet,  which  added  to  £F 
h  feet,  is  8^  feet,  the  height  of  the  towen 

Problem  33,  The  Stance  A  C,  135  toises,/rom 
the  point  C,  to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  bastion  beit^ 
given,  and  also  Ad,  186  toises,  the  exterior  side  of 
the  polygon^  to  find  B  C^ftg*  sg,  tlate  20, 

1  •  Find  the  angle  B  by  the  following  proportion; 
as  AB  is  to  the  sine  of  angle  C,  so  is  AC  to  the  sine 
of  an^e  B,  39°  8';  because  i^  is  plain  from  the  oir* 
Gumstanoes  of  the  case  that  B  must  be  acuts,  and 
therefore  the  angle  B  A  C  is  also  known.  2.  BC  is 
found  hy  the  following  proportion ;  as  sine.of  angle  C 
is  to  Ao,  so  isune  of  angle  B  AC  :  BC,  213  toises, 
three  feet 

Problxm  34.  Toflnd  the  height  of  the  building 
AC,flg.4Q. 
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1.  At  B  metsure  tibe  anrie  F  B  C  in  the  dinec* 
tion  FB.  2.  Set  off  tny  distance  B'D  as  abase. 
3.  Measure  die  angle  B  D  C;  C  B  D  is  the  snpple*' 
ment  of  F  B  C,  and  BCD.  is  the  supulenoent of 
CBD  +  BDC. 

ITien  as  sin.  ^1  B C  D  :  B D  r.C DB  : B  C, 
B  C  being  found,  we  have  in  the  right«anglcd  tri«> 
angle  F  B  C,  the  side  B  C  and  anglo  F  B  C,  to  fkid 
F  0,  which  is  found  by  this  proportion  r  as  mdius 
to  sin.  anrie^FBC,  so  is  B  C  :  FC,  FC;  added* to 
A  F,  the  height  of  the  instrument,  gives  the  height 
of  the  tower. 

Problem  9S.  To  ascertain  the  Pittance  between 
two  inaccessible  objects,  C  Dffig.  4 1 ,  plate  26. 

] .  Measure  a  bsse  A  B^  from  whose  extremiticff 
you  can  see  die  two  objects  C^  D.  2.  Measure 
the  anries  CAB,  DAB,  DB^A,  CBA,  CBD. 
S.  In  the  triangle  B  A  C  we  have  the  side  A  B  and 
angles  ABC,  BAC,  tofind  BC,  which  is  found 
by  the  following  proportion;  as  sine  of  angle  AC  B : 
A  B  <:  sine  B  AC  :  BC.  4.  The  angles  CAB, 
C  B  A>  added  together  and-  subtrMted  from  1 80, 
gives  the  angle  ACB.  S.  In  the  triangle  ABD 
we  have  die  angles  D  A  B,  A  B  D,  and  consequent- 
ly AD  B,  and  the  side  AB  to  find  BD,  which  is 
found  by  the  following  proportion;  as  the  sine  of 
angle  A  D  B  is  to  A  B,  so  is  the  sine  bf  angle  DAB 
:  BD.  6.  In  the  trianglcCBD  we  have  the  two 
tides  B  C,  B  D,  and  the  angle;  C  B  D,  to  find  the 
ingle  CDB,  and  the  side  CD:  to  find  CDB  wc 
use  this  proportion ;  as  the  sum  of  the  two  given 
sides  is  to  their  difference,  so  is  the  tangent  of  half 
die  sum  of  the  two  unknown  angles  to  the  taiigen* 
of  half  their  diflcrence;  the  angle  CDB  being  found; 
the  following  proportion  will  give  C  D  ;  as  sine  angle 
CDB  to  B  C,  so  is  sine  angle  CBD  to  C  D. 

PaoBLEM  36.  To  draw  a  line  through  the  point  B, 
pftralkl  to  the  inaccessible  line  CD,  Jig.  A\, plate 28^ 

Find  the  angle  B  C  D  by  the  preceding  problem. 
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and  dieti  place  your  iDatriinient  at  Bj  and  with  B  C 
make  aa  angle  C  B  £  equal  to  B  C  D^  and  E  fi  will 
be  parallel  to  CD. 

Probubm  87*  To  ascertain  ^veral  paintis  in  tht 
same  direction^  though  there  are  o,htacles,  zohich 
prevent  one  extremity  ofti^  UntJleing  setn^rmn  the 
other^  fg.  42y  plate '1^.  ,         .    .- 

K  Assume  a  point  C  at  pl^sufp,  from  .w^iich  the 
two  extremities  of  the  line  .AB  i^ay.  bef  ^en.  2« 
Measure  the  di3tance%  C^B^  C<A»  V^^  the  angl^ 
ACB,  and  find  the  vahio.of  <iie  ^ngle  CAB*  3* 
Measiire  the  angle  A  C  I>^  and  then  in  the  triaqgl^^ 
A  CD  we  have  the  isi4e  A  €\  and  the  twp  angiee^ 
D  A  C,  A  C  D,  and  therf^c^fe  the  t^nj  to  find  OOj 
andaa  sine.. angle  ADC  to.  A  Cj  so  is  sine  angle 
C  AD  to  C  D,  4.  Set  off  C  J>,. making  with  A  O 
an  aiigle  equal  the  angle  ACD^  equal  to  the  mea- 
sure Sius  found)  and  the  point  D  will  ho  in  a  Xmff 
widi  A  B ;  and  thus  as  tn^ny  more  points^  as  G^  m^ 
be  found  lis  you  please  t  in  this  i77a/?»er  a  .mortar 
battery  may  be  placed  behind  an  obstacle^  so.  as  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  theJi^e  A  B.      • 

Thus  also  you  may  fix  tlie  position  of  a  ricochcq 
lottery  M,^^.  43>  so  as  to  be  upon  the  curtain  AD 
produced.  * 

'  Problem  SB.    To  measure  the  height  of  a  hili, 
whose  foot  is  ina€cessiHe,figf  44,  plate  38. . 

1.  Measure  a  base  Fu,  from  whose  extremities 
the  point  A  is  visible..  Of.  Measure  theaijgles  ABC, 
A  C  B,  A  C  D/  3.  In  th^  triangle  ABC  we  have 
BC^  and  the  angles  ABC,  ACB,  to  find  AC;  but 
as  sine  angleB  AC  is  to  BC,  so  is  sine  angle  ABC 
to  AC.  4.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  A  D  C  we 
have  tlie  side  A  C^  find  the  angle  ACD,  to  find 
A  D ;  but  as  radius  is  to  sine  angle  A  C  D^  so  is  AC 
to  A  D,  the  height  required. 

Problem  39.   To  taJce  the  mapiif  a  country ^fg^^ 
AS,  plate  29. 

Firsts  choose  two  places  so  remote  from  each  other. 
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that  their  distance  may  serve  as  a  oommoii  base  fer 
the  triangle  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  form  the  map. 

LetA,B,  C,D»E,  F,  6,H,I^  K,L,  be  several  re- 
markable objects^  whose  situations  are  to  be  laid 
down  in  a  map. 

Make  n  rough  sketch  of  these  objects,  «ecordii^ 
to  their  positions  in  r^ard  to  each  other;  on  this 
sketchy  the  diflerent  measures  taken  in  the  coarse  of 
the  observations  are  to  be  set  down% 

Measure  the  base  A  B^  whose  length  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  extreme  objects 
m>m  A  and  B ;  from  A,  the  extremitjr  of  the  base» 
measure  the  angles  EAB,  FAB,  OAB»CAB, 
DAB,  formed  at  A  with  the  base  AB* 

From  B,  the  other  extremity  of  the  bais,  observa 
tl]eanglcsEBA,FBA,.GBA,CBA,  DBA. 

If  any  object  cannot  be  seen  from  the  points  A  and 
By  another  point  must  be  fimnd,  or  the  base  changed, 
so  that  it  may  be  seen,  it  being  necessary  for  the 
same  object  to  be  seen  at  bodi  stations,  because  its 
positions  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  intersection 
of  the  lines  from  the  ends  of  the  base,  with  vrhkh 
they  form  a  triangle. 

It  is  evident  irom  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
having  the  base  AB  gjiven,  and  the  angles  obsenred, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  sides,  and  from  them  lay 
down,  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  the  several  trian- 
gles on  your  map,  and  thus  fix  with  accuracy  the 
'position  of  the  different  places. 

In  forming  maps  or  mans,  where  the  chief  points 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  trigonome* 
trical  calculations  are  absolutely  necessary. 

But  where  the  distance  is  moderate,  after  having 
measured  a  base  and  observed  the  angles,  instead 
of  calculating  the  sides,  the  situation  of  the  pointa 
may  be  found  by  laying  down  the  angles  with  a  pro* 
tractor;  this  method  though  not  so  exact  as  the 
preceding,  answers  snfiiciently  for  most  military  ope- 
sations. 
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Jlg^^plate  15|  fn  determining  thep^ffikulars^vm- 
rim9okj€ct9  to  be  inserted  in  a  pUtn^fg.  46,plat£  28. 

Tb«  first  station  beiiig  at  A,  plant  staves  at  the  re« 
quisite  placet,  and  then  place  the  compass  at  A^  dt* 
recting  die  telescope  to  Cf  irfiserve  the  number  of 
degrees  north  AC,  made  by  the  needle  and  the  tele- 
scope, or  its  parallel  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  compass,  and  mark  this  angle  in  your  sketch,  seo 
^g.  46  ;  observe  and  mark  in  the  sume  manner  the 
other  angles,  north  A  O,  north  A  P,  north  A  Q ; 
then  roeaswe  A  C,  and  at  the  second  station  C,  ob- 
serve the  angles  north  C  M,  north  C  Q,  north  C  0» 
nortli  C  P,  north  C  D,  and  so  on  at  tlie  other  sta* 
tions ;  in  observing  the  angles,  attention  must  \m 
paid,  when  the  degrees  pass  180,  to  mark  them  pro- 
perly in  the  sketchy  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
protracting. 

Problim  41.  Te  raiee  perpendiculars,  sfndfarm 
angles  equal  to  given  angles  Py  the  surveying  cem^ 
pass^  fig.  47,  plate  28. 

Let  it  be  required  to  trace  out  the  field  work^ 
A  D  C  B,  at  the  head  of  a  bridge. 

The  direction  of  the  capital  F£  being  given,  de- 
acribe  the  square  A  B  C  D  in  the  following  manner; 
place  your  compass  at  F.  and  as  A  B  is  to  be  perpen*. 
dicular  toFE,  direct  the  telescope  to  £,  and  observe, 
vhen  the  needle  is  at  rest,  the  number  of  degrees  it 
points  to;  then  turn  the  compass  box  upon  its  centre, 
till  the  needle  has  described  an  arc  of  90%  and  plaoe 
a  atafi*  in  the  direction  of  the  telescope  towaras  A, 
smd  AF  vill  be  .perpendicular  to  FE ;  continue  AP 
towards  B,  and  make  A  F,  B  F,  each  equal  30  toises 
mt  £ ;  in  the  same  manner  raise  the  perpendicular 
J)C,  and  make  £D,  £C,  each  equal  30  toises ;  join 
J)  A,  CB,  and  you  have  the  square  A  B  C  D. 

Mak»  CO,  DK>  each  equal  to  4.  of  AB,  through 
6and  K  Axw  the  line  GK,  set  off  GH,  KI,  each 
ip^ud  to-l^af  AP^r  Cpi  draw  tbeiifieaof  d^ftnoo 
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I  G>  H  D,  plaee  ihe  compats  at  I^  and  the  tdes^pe 
in.  the  direction  I  H  ;  observe  where  the  needle 
points  when  at  rest,  and  turn  the  compass  till  the 
needle  has  described  an  arc  of  !€(>,  the  value  of  the 
angle  LIU  of  the  ilank>  place  fi  staif  at  I^  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  teleseojie/ and  at  the  samo  time  in 
the  line  I.H^  which  gives  Uie  length  of  the  face  D  h 
and  the  flank  I  L;  the  face  CM  and  ifonk  IIM 
aire  ascertained  in  the  same. manner. 

Make  B  Q  equal  to  ^  of  An»  and  A  R  equal  to 
^  of  AB,  and  draw  BR,  CQ;  through  Z  the  middle 
of  A  D»  di^w  O  Zy  make  AT  eqjual  to*l*  A  B ;  at 
T  and  with  T  D,f  form  an  angle  D  T  p>  equal  to 
105°;  plant  a  staff  at  U,  so  that  it  may  be;  in. the 
line  Z  O,  and  at  the  same  tim^  in  the  dii'octjon  T  U^ 
which  gives  the  flank  T  U  and  i«ce  O  U. 

Make  Q  S  equal  ^  AB,  at  iS  form  an  Mgle  CS  P- 
equal  to  120°,  draw  the  line  SP,  meeting  the  river, 
and  the  linos  O,  U,  T,  I>,X,  ly  II,  will  be  the  line 
of  the  t^te  d^.pont  requir^sd* 


THE    USE   OF  THE   PtAIN  TABIiE   IN   JMrLITARV   OPE- 
lATIONS, 

Problem  42.  To  take  the  plan  of  a  caittp^fig.  S| 
plait  29. 

Place  the. table  at  A,  where  you  can  conveniently 
aee  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  and  having  made  a 
scale  on  it^  fix  a  fine  needle  perpendicular  to.  the 
table  at  the  place  that  you  fix  upon  to  represent  tiie 
point  A ;  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index  is -always  to 
be  applied  against  the  needle 

Turn  the  plain  table  so  that  the  index  may  point 
to  tlic  ol^ect  B,  and  be  so  situated  as  to  take  in  the 
field ;  then  plant  a  staff  ai;  C,  in  a  line  with  By  point 
the  index  to  the  windmill  F,  and  draw  the  indefinite 
line  A  F ;  then  point  it  fo  K,  the  right  wing  of  tht 
cavalry  KL,  and  draw  A K;  then  to  L^  and  draw 


AL;  irftefSvArds'^pbint  the  index  to  the  steeple  I, 
and  then  to-the  points  M,  O,  Pj  N,  H,  E,  G,  then 
draw  a  iine  on'  tl^e  ta^le  jparallel  to  the  north  and 
south  of  your  compass,  tb  represent  the  magnetic 
meridiati.  -t    -  "  ' 

Remove  the  plaintabl^  to  C,  planting  a  staff  at  A, 
tneasare  AC,  and  set oft'th<it  treasure  by  your  scale 
from  A  upon  the  litie  AC,  and  fi^  the  needle  at  C ; 
theil>^et^the  index  oipoo'the  fine  AC,'  and  turn  the 
table  till  the  line  of  sight  coincides  with  A,  fasten 
the  table,  point  the  index  toF,  and  draw  C  F,  in- 
tersecting AFinP,  and  determining  the  position 
of  the  windmill  F ;  from  C  draw  the  indefinite  lines 
C  M,'  C  K,  C  Lj  &c.  which  will  determine  the  points 
MKL,  &€•  draw  KLand  mn  parallel  thereto,  to 
represent  the  line  of  cavalry, 
'  Rennove  the  fable  frdm  C  to  D,  setting  up  a  staff 
at  C,  <neas<yre  CD,  and  set  off  the.  distance  on  CB 
froni  your  scale,  place  the  needle  at  D,  the  index 
ori'GJD;'  arid 'turn/thtetibW  till  C  coincides  with  the 
sights;  atld  tike  the  remarkable  objects  which  could 
hot  bt;  i^eti  fi«om  tb^  othei*  stations. 
.  ''iiStave^'^hotrtd  be'placed  at  the  sinuosities  of  the 
^4Ver)'bhd  lines  drawn  at  the  stations  A,  C,  D,  B,  to 
thesd  -  states, -whiehwifl  give  "the  windings  of  the 
river. 

Having  thus  determined  the  main  objects  of  the 
fiel^,  sketch  on  \t  the  roads,  hills,  &c. 

Problem  43.  To  take  a  plan  of  the  trenches  of 
an  attack f  fg.  l,  plate  49- 

The  plan  of  trenches,  takeri  with  accuracy,  gives  a 
just  idea  of  the^bjccts,  and  shews  how' you  may  close 
more  and  more  upon  the  enemy,  and  be  covered 
from  tWir  enfilade  fire,  and  also  how  to  proceed  in 
th^  attack  without  multiplying  useless  works,  which 
increase  expense,  augment  the  labour,  and  occasion 
Z  great  loss  of  men. 

Measure  a  long  line  A  B,  parallel  to  the  front  o 
the  atHok  D  F,  place  the  table  at  ft,  and  s^t  up  f 
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itaflf  at  By  point  the  index  to  B,  and  draw  a  line  to 
represent  A  B,  fiisten  the  tabki  and  fix  a  needk  tt 
the  point  A,  direct  the  line  of  lighu  to  the  flanked 
angle  of  the  ravelin  C,  and  draw  AC ;  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  flanked  angles  D,  £j  F«  6| 
to  draw  the  lines  at  the  openingof  the  trenches,  plant 
staves  at  H  and  R,  from  A  draw  a  line  on  the  taUs 
in  the  direction  A  H,  measure  A  Hj  and  set  off  that 
measure  from  your  scale  upon  the  line  A  H  o»  the 
table. 

Remove  the  plain  table  from  A  to  B,  set  up  a 
sti^at  A,  lay  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index  against 
the  line  A  B,  and  turn  the  table  about  till  the  staff 
at  A  coincides  with  die  line  of  sight,  then  fasten  the 
table^  direct  the  sights  to  C,  and  draw  B  C,  inter* 
secting  A  at  C  ;  in  the  same  manner  siacertain  the 
flanked  angles  JD,  £«  F,  G,  draw  a  line  in  the  direc- 
tion B  R^  and  set  off  the  measure  thereof  from  your 
scale. 

Remove  tlie  table  from  B  to  R,  and  set  up  a  etaff 
atB  where  the  plain  table  stood,  lay  the  index  upon 
the  line  corresponding  with  RB,  ^then  turn  the  table 
about  till  the  line  of  sightis  in  the  direction  B  R, 
srew  the  table  ftst,  direct  the  sights  towards  P,  and 
draw  on  the  Uble  the  line  R  P,  and  by  the  scale  biy 
off  its  measure  on  that  line. 

Remove  theplain  table  from  R  to  P,  lay  the  index 
upon  the  line  PR,  and  turn  the  table  abmit  till  the 
line  U  aight  coincides  with  R^  screw  the  table  fiaa t, 
and  draw  a  line  upon  it  in  the  direction  P  Q ;  mear 
sure  P  Q,  and  take  the  same  number  of  parts  from 
jTour  scale,  and  set  it  c^  on  the  line^  and  so  on  with 
the  other  station  Q. 

Having  removed  the  table  to  the  station  S,  and 
duly  placed  it  with  regard  to  Q,  from  the  point  S« 
draw  the  lines  S  V,  S  T,  S  U,  setting  off  from  your 
scale  their  lengths,  corresponding  to  their  measures 
9n  the  ground. 
Having  thus  taken  the  zigsags  RPQ,  STW» 
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md  thepartt  U  U  WZ  df  the  panllelft,  j^  remo^^ 
the  plaia  table  to  H,  and  proeeed  in  like  mariner  to 
take  the  zigzagi  HIK,  &c.  asabove,  which  will 
lepresent  on  your  plain  table  the  plan  of  the  attack 
required. 

OF  iti^yELLmGj  ^g.  46,  plate  28. 

Levelling  is  an  operation  that  shews  the  height  of 
one  place  in  respect  to  another ;  one  place  is  said 
to  be  higher  than  another,  when  it '  is  more  distant 
irom  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  other ;  wheil 
a  line  has  all  its  points  equally  distant  from  the  cen«- 
tre^  it  is  called  the  line  of  true  level ;  whence^  be- 
cause the  earth  is  round,  that  line  must  be  a  cufve^ 
and  tnake  a  peirt  of  the  earth's  circumference,  as  the 
line  ABED,  all  the  points  of  which  are  equally 
distant  from  the  centre  C  of  the  earth ;  but  the  line 
of  siffht  A  Gj  which  the  operation  of  levelling  giveS/ 
is  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  semi-diameter  of . 
the  earth  C  A  raised  above  the  true  level,  denoted 
by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  this  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  extended;  for  which  reason,  the  opera- 
tions which  we  shall  give,  are  only  of  an  apparent 
level,  which  must  be  corrected  to  have  the  true  level, 
when  the  line  of  sight  exceeds  300  feet. 
•  Suppose,  for  example,  that  AB  wa9  measured 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  6000  feet,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  is  near  42018240  feet,  you  will 
find  B  F  by  the  following  proportions. 

♦  42018240  :  6000  ::  6000  :  BF  equal  to 
0.85677  f.  which  is  ia28124  in.  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween two  objects  A  and  F,  60OO  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  in  the  same  horizontal  Kne,  the  dif^ 

*  As  the  arc  A  B  ss  6000  feet  is  but  ywy  small,  it  may  be 
considered  equal  to  the*  tangent  A  F,  and  in  this  respeot,  A  F  ik 
«  mean  prdjMMrtional  between  the  trhole  diatmeter,  or  t^tee  the 
in^dioi BC,  andlhe esterior p^n B F. 
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ference  B  F  of  the  true  levfel,  or  that  of  theii;  diitanoa 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  10.a8l34  in. 

When  the  diflference  between  the  troB  and  appa-^ 
rent  level,  as  of  B  F,  has  been  calculated^  h  will  be 
easy  to  calculate  those  which  answer  to  a  less  dts« 
lance ;  for  we  may  consider  the  distances  B  F,  b  f, 
as  almost  equal  to  the  lines  A  I,  A  i,  which  arc  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  chords,  or  of  the 
arcs  A  B,  a  b,  because  in  this  case  the  chords  and 
tiie  arcs  may  be  taken  one  for  the  other. 

Thus  to  find  the  difference  f  b  of  level,  virhich 
answers  to  5000  feet,  make  the  following '  propor- 
tion;  6000  f  :  5000  f.  ::  0.85677  :  f  b,  which  will 
be  equal  to  0.71399  f  or  8.56788  in* 

The  point  F,  which  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line 
with  A,  is  said  to  be  in  the  apparent  level  A,  and 
the  point  B  is  the  true  IcVel  of  F ;  so  that  B  F  is  the 
difference  of  the  true  level  from  the  apparent. 

Problem  44,  Jig.  49,  flate  28/  The  above  po- 
sitions beine  supposed  to  know  the  differet^cc  of  level 
between  points  B  and  A,  which  are^not  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  ;  then  at  A  make  uso^of  an  instru- 
ment proper  to  take  the  angle  B  C  D«  and  having 
measured  the  distance  C  D,  or  C  I,  by  a  chain  which 
must  be  kept  horizontal  in  different  parts  of  it  on 
the  ground  A  LVB,  you  may  in  the  triangle  CDB, 
considered  as  rectangular  in  D,  calculate  B  D,  to 
which  add  the  height  C  A  of  the  instrument^  and 
calculate  the  di0erence  of  level  P  I,  as  we  have 
shewn  above. 

But  as  this  method  requires  great  accuracy  in 
measuring  the  angle  BCD,  and  an  instrument  very 
exact,  it  is  often  better  to  get  at  the  same  end  with 
a  little  more  trouble,  which  is  shewn  by  the  follow- 
ing method. 

Problem  45,     Use  of  the  spirit  or  uater  level, 
fig.  50,  plate  28.  .        v 

,    Place  the  level  at  E,  at  equal  distances  from  B 
and  G,  &c  one  station  staff  at  B^  the  other  at  G  ; 
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your  instrament  being  adjusted,  look  at  B,  and  let 
the  vane  be  moved  till  it  coincides  with  the  line  cf 
sight ;  then  look  at  the  staff  G,  and  let  the  vane  be 
moved  till  it  coincides  with  the  line  of  sight  H,  and 
the  difference  in  height  shewn  by  the  vanes  on  the 
two  staves,  will  be  the  difierence  in  the  level  be- 
tween the  two  points  B  and  G«  Thus^  suppose  the 
vane  at  6  was  at  4  f.  8  in.  and  at  B  3  f .  9  m.  sub- 
tract  one  fropi  the  other>  and  the  remainder  1 1  in- 
ches, will  be  the  difference  in  the  level  between  the 
two  points  B  and  G ;  you  may  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  points ;  but  more  need  not 
be  said  on  this  head,  as  I  have  already  treated  this 
•ubject  very  fully  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work. 


AN 

ESSAY  ON  PERSPECTIVE; 

ASD  4  BEKRIPTIOH  OF 

SOME  INSTRUMENTS, 

SOK  FACILITATING  THB   PRACnCE  OF  THAT  UUFUl, 

ART. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Definition  1  •  Perspective  is  the  art  of  delineating 
the  representations  of  bodies  upon  a  plane^  and  has 
two  distinct  branches^  linear  and  aerial. 

Definition  2.  Linear  ^perspective  shews  the  me* 
thod  of  drawing  the  visible  boundary  lines  of  ob- 
jects upon  the  plane  of  the  picture,  exactly  where 
those  lines  would  appear  if  the  picture' were  trans* 
parent ;  this  drawing  is  called  the  outline  of  those 
objects  it  represents. 

Definition  3.  Aerial  perspective  gives  rules  to  fill 
2G       . 
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up  thiB  drawing  with  colours,  lights,  uid  shades, 
such  as  the  objects  thenutthres  appear  to'have,  when 
Tiewed  at  that  point  whet£  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
16  placed. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions,  suppose  the  picture 
to  be  a  plate  of  glass  inclosed  in  a  frame  P  L  N, 
^g.  1,  plate  30,  through  which  let  the  ey^e  of  the 
spectator,  placed  at  £,  view  the  object  QRST; 
from  the  given  point  £^  let  the  visual  lines  £  Q, 
£  R,  £  8,  ikc  be  drawn,  cutting  the  gfctss,  or  pic-* 
turC;  in  q,  r,  s^  &c.  these  points  of  intersection  will 
be  the  perspective  representations  of  the  original 
QRST,  fcc.  and  if  they  are  joined,  q  r  s  t  will  be 
tUe  true  perspective  delineation  of  the  ori^nal  figure^r 
And  lastly,  if  this  out-line  be  so  coloured  in  every 
part,  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  viewing  the 
same  at  £,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  cannot  tell 
whether  he  views  the  real  object  itself,  or  its  repre- 
sentation, it  may  be  truly  called  the  picture  of  the 
object  it  is  designed  for. 

Definition  4-  When  the  eye,  or  projecting  point, 
is  supposed  at  an  indefinitely  great  distance,  com- 
pared with  the  distance  of  the  picture  and  Uie  ob- 
ject to  be  represented,  the  prelecting  lines  being 
then  supposed  parallel,,  the  delineation  is  called  a 
parallel  one,  and  by  the  corps  of  engineers,  mili- 
tary perspective. 

Definition  5.  If  this  system  of  parallel  rays  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  and  to  the  picture,  the 
prqjk^ction  is  called  a  plane. 

Dejinition  6.  If  the  parallel  rays  be  horizontal, 
and  the  picture  upright,  it  is  called  an  elevation. 

Dejinition  7-  A  ri^ht  line  Eo,  Jig.  2,  plate  30, 
from  tli^  eye,  £,  cuttmg  the  plane  oi  the  picture  at 
right  angles,  and  terminating  therein,  at  e,  is  called 
the  distance  of  the  picture. 

Dejinition  8.  The  point  e,  where  this  central  ray 
cuts  the  picture,  is  called  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

Definition  ©.    The  point  X,  fg.  2,  plate  30, 
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mhet6  any  original  line  oiits  the  picture,  is  called 
the  intersection  of  that  line, 

Defimtion  la  The  seat  F,  fg.  2,  plate  SO,  of 
any  point  £  upon  a  plane^  is  where  a  perpendicular 
JTom  that  point  cuts  the  plane  ;  thus,  if  a  perpendi*^ 
cular  £  F,  be  draivh  from  any  elevated  point  £,  to 
the  ground  pfauie  tf"  G  N  at  F,  this  point  F  is  called 
the  seat  of  the  point  £  upon  the  ground  plane. 

D^nitwn  i l.  Apparent  magnitude  is  measured 
hy  the  degree  of  opening  of  two  radials  passing 
through  the  extremes  of  bodies  whose  apparent 
magnitude  of  Q  R^  Jl^-  3,  plate  30,  to  an  eye  at  E^ 
is  mea89red  by  thft  optic  angle  Q  E IL  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  all  objects  viewed  under  the  same 
angles  have  the  same  apparent  magnitude. 

Definition  12.  The  intersection  QT^,  fig^  2^ 
plate  30,  of  the  picture  with  the  ground  plane,  is 
called  the  ground  line. 

Definition  13.  A  plane  passing  through  the  cye^ 
and  every  where  parallel  to  the  ground  (or  ground 
plane,  aa  it  is  commonly  called,  because  it  is  sup^ 
posed  every  where  flat  and  level)  is  called  the  hori*^ 
eontal  plane,  as  E  h  riyjig.  2,  plate  30. 

Defantion  14.  The  intersection  of  the  horizontal 
plane  with  tlje  picture  is  called  the  horizontal  tine  ; 
thus  hen,  fig.  2,  plate  30,  is  called  the  horizontal 
iine,  being  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  plane 
£  h  e  n,  parallel  tp  the  ground  plane  F  G  N. 

Definition  15.  The  centre  of  any  line  is  where  a 
perpendicular  from  the  eye  cuts  it 

Definition  l6.  A  plane  iEFgh^fig.  2,  no.  2, 
plate  30,  passing  through  the  eye  £,  perpendicular 
to  the  ground,  is  called  the  vertical  plane ;  and 
that  part  of  the  ground  plan  g  f  N  which  lies  to  the 
left  hand,  is  called  amplitudes  to  the  left,  and  all 
that  lying  on  the  other  side,  amplitudes  to  the  right, 
their  nieasures  being  taken  on  the  base  line  G  f  N, 
or  its  parallels^  as  depths  are  by  fg,  or  its  parallels. 

2G2 
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Proposition  1.  Parallel  and  equal  straight  linet 
appear  less,  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  tha  eye. 

Let  O  P,  Q  B.,^g,  3,  plate  30,  be  two  equal  and 
parallel  straight  lines,  viewed  at  the  point  E ;  Q  R, 
being  the  farthest  off,  will  appear  the  least. 

For,  draw  E  Q  and  £  R,  cutting  O  P  in  r ;  then 
Q  R  and  O  r  have  the  same  apparent  magnitude, 
(definition  11,^  but  O  r  is  only  a  part  of  O  P. 

Uorollary.  Similar  tiguras  parallel-wise  situated, 
appear  less,  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  theeye. 

Proposition  1.  All  original  parallel  straight  lines, 
P  R,  Jig.  8,  plate  30,  which  cut  the  picture  at  P, 
appear  to  converge  to  the  same  point  O  therein ; 
VIZ.  that  point  which  is  the  intersection  widi  the 
picturcji  and  a  line  passing  through  the  eye  parallel 
to  the  original  parallel  lines. 

For,  since  PR  is  parallel  to  EOQ,  let  RQ  be 
parallel  to  O  P,  and  therefore  equal  to  it.  By  the 
last  proposition,  tlie  farther  R  Q  is  taken  from  O  P, 
the  nearer  it  (the  representation. of  the  point  R) 
approaches  to  the  fixed  point  O,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  any  other  line  parallel  to  PR;  and, 
therefore,  if  all  the  parallels  be  indefinitely  produced, 
that  is,  at  least  till  the  straight  lines  measuring  their 
distance  become  invisible  to  the  eye,  they  will  all 
appear  to  vanish  together  in  this  point,  which,  in 
consequence  thereof,  is  called  the  vanishing  point 
of  all  those  parallels. 

Corollary  l.  Hence  all  original  parallel  planes, 
P  R  S  p,  intersecting  the  picture,  as  in  P  p^  seem  to 
converge  to  a  right  line  therein,  viz.  that  line  O  o, 
which  is  the  intersection  of  the  picture,  with  a  plane 
Q  O  E  o  q,  parallel  to  them  all  passing  through  the 
eye. 

For,  since  p  S,  Jig.  3,  plate  30,  is  parallel  to  o  q, 
therefore  pS  will  appear  to  converge  to  its  vanish* 
;ing  point  o,  by  the  foregoing  proposition;  and 
#ince  both  the  points  R,  S,  equaUy  appear  to  tend 
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to  the  respective  points  O  o,  therefore  the  line  R  S 
also  appears  to  approach  to  the  line  O  o  ;  and  this 
18  the  case  with  all  planes  parallel  to  P  R  S  p,  and 
therefore  if  they  are  produced  till  they  become 
invisible,  they  will  appear  to  meet  in  O  o,  whence 
this  line  is  called  the  vanishing  of  all  those  parallel 
planes. 

Corollary  2.  The  representations  of  original  lines 
pass  through  their  intersections  and  vanishing  points ; 
and  of  original  planes,  through  their  intersections 
and  vanishing  lines. 

Corollary  3.  Lines  parallel  to  the  picture  have 
parallel  representations. 

For,  in  this  case  the  line  £  O,  which  should  pro« 
dace  the  vanishing  point,  never  cuts  the  picture. 

Corollary  A.  Hence  the  representations  of  plane 
figures  parallel  to  the  picture,  are  similar  to  their 
originals. 

Let  q  r  s  t  u,  Jig.  4,  plate  30,  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  original  figure  Q  R  S  T  U,  to  an  eye  at 
£ ;  then  all  the  lines  q  r,  r  s,  s  t,  &c.  being  re- 
spectively parallel  to  their  originals  Q  R,  R  S,  S  T, 
&c.  as  well  as  the  diagonals,  t  q,  T  Q,  &c.  there- 
fore the  inscribed  triangle  q  t  u,  and  Q  T  U,  are 
similar  to  each  other,  and  so  of  all  the  other  tri- 
angles; and,  therefore,  the  whole  figure  qrst  to 
QRST. 

Corollary  5.  The  length  of  any  Hue  in  the  re- 
presentation is  to  that  of  its  respective  original,  as 
the  distance  of  the  picture  to  that  of  the  original 
plane;  for  all  the  triangles  EQU,  Equ,  £QR, 
£qr,  &c.  are  similar;  therefore,  as  £q  is  toqu^ 
so  is  E  Q  to  Q  U  ;  that  is,  as  q  u  is  to  Q  U,  so  is 
the  distance  of  the  picture  to  the  distance  from  the 
plane  Q  U. 

Problem  l.  Having  the  centre  and  distance  of 
the  picture  given^  tojindthe  representation  of  any 
given  point  thereon.  Jig.  5,  plate  30. 

From  the  eye  E,  to  the  centre  of  the  picture  e. 
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^^  £  e,  a^nd  pacallel  to  it  Q  d  from.  th&  gnrea 
pcuut  Q,  cutting  the  picture  in  d  ;  joi^  e  d,  aod 
draw  £  Q,  intersecting  e  d  in.  q,  the  perspective 
place  of  thie  original  point  Q. 

For,  e  d  is  the  representation  of  the  original  line 
<jlQ,  indefinitely  produced  from  its  intersection  q^ 
till  it  appears  to  vanish  Jn  e ;  therefore  q  must  be 
som^Mrhere  in  this  line^  pr.  2^  CQr.  2 ;  it  a>usit  also 
be  spmewhere  in  £  Q,  and  tberefoire  in  the  point  q^ 
wbete  they  int^sect. 

Problem  2.  The  centrt  and  disi{in<!^  of  tJie  pic^ 
tare  being given^  tojindthe  rcpresentationqfagiven 
line  Q  R,  Jig^  6,  plate  30. 

Fro4|uce  R  Q,  to  intersect  the  picture  in  X,  draw 
£  V  parallel  to  R  Q  X,  cutting  the  picture  in  V, 
the  va^ishiqg  point  of  tlie  line'  R  X  ;  draw  £  R 
and  £Q,  cutting  VX  the  indefinite  representa- 
tion of  R  Xy  in  r  and  q,  and  r  q  is  the  repre^nta^ 
tionofRQ. 

This  needs  no  demonstration* 

Problxm.  3,  Having  the  centime  and  distance  of 
the  p'tQiurCy^  tojind  the  represatfation  of  an  original 
plauey,  whose  positiqn  mtk  respect  to  the  picture  i$ 
given. 

Pravv  ^ay  two  Iine$»  exq^t  parallel  ones^  upon 
the  plan^>  a,nd  find  their  vanishing  points  by  the 
last  problem ;  through  these  points  a  line  being  drawn 
will  be  the  vanishing  line  required. 

This  is  evident  from  p^ops  %,  cor  1. 

PROBJ.SM  4.  Havbig  tilt  centre  and  distance,  of 
the  picture  given^  to  Jind  the  vimishing  point ^ 
iif}es  perpendicular  toaplmie  whose  rcpresentatiof^ 
is  given^  Jig,  7>  plate.  30. 

Let  PL  be  the  vanishing  line  of  the  given  r^re* 
sentation,  X  its  centre^  e  that  of  the  picture^  apd' 
e£  its  distance;  join  £X,  and  perpendicular  to 
it  di:aw  £  f,  cutting  X  e  in  U 

For.  E  P  L  is  the  original  plane,  producing  the 
vjuiishing  line  Tf^hi  and  £  f  b^ng,  a  visual  ray,^. 
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parallel  to  all  die  origioal  line^  that  are  perpendi^ 
cular  to  the  plane  EP  L,  or  its  parallels;  1  is  tiiere*- 
forc  the  vanishing  point  of  all  of  them. 

Corollary  1.  When  the  vanishing  line  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  that  is,  wlica 
the  parallel  planes  are  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
picture^  the  points  X  and  c  coinciding  with  Ef 
become  perpendicular  to  E  e,  or  parallel  to  the 
picture,  and  therefore  tlie  hnes  will  have  parallel 
representations^ 

Corollary  2.  If  tlie  original  lines  were  desired  to 
make  any  other  angle  with  the  original  plane  than  a 
right  one,  it  is  only  making  XEf  equal  tc^  it« 

Paoblbm  5.  The  centre  e,  and  distance  HiC,  of 
the  picture  being  giten^  and  the  "vanishing  point  i, 
oj  a  line  parallel  /o  E  f,  to  find  the  vanishing  line 
of  plants  perpendicular  to  that  line  xvhose  parallel 
E I  produces  the  vanishing  point  Uji^*  7,  plate  30. 

Join  f  e,  and  malie  EX  perpendicular  thereto^ 
cutting  fe,  produced  in  X,  draw  PLrperpendicnlar 
to  ex,  and  P L  will  be. the  vanishing  line  required. 

The  planes  may  form  any  angle  instead  of  a  right 
one»  if  that  f  EX  be -made  equal  to  the  same. 

Problem  6.  The  centre  and  distance  of  thfi  pic- 
ture being  given^  and  the  vanishing  point  of  a  Uncy 
■to  jind  th^'oanishing  line  oj  planes ^  perpendicular 
to  the  line  zvhose  vanishing  point  is  given j  Jig.  7, 
plate  30. 

From  f,  tlie  given  vanisliing  point,  through  e^  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  draw  feX,  and  through  the 
eye  E  draw  E  f,  perpendicular  to  which  draw  EX, 
cutting  f  e  in  X ;  nnake  P  X  L  peri)eiidicular  to  X  e  f, 
and  P  L  wilt  be  the  vanishing  line. 

PnoBLBM  7.  Having  given  the  centre  and  dis-- 
iance  of  the  picture^  the  inclination  of  tz^o  planes, 
the  vanishing  line  qfanejtf  them,  arid  the  vanishing 
point  qf  their  convKfion  intersection,  to  Jind  the 
vanishing  line  of  the  other  plane. 

Case  !•     Let  the  inclination  of  the  planes  be  a 
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right  angle,  and  let  P  L  be  the  vanishing  line,  P 
the  vanishing  point  of  their  common  intersectioD. 
By  Problem  5  find  f,  the  vanishing  point  of  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  plane,  whose  vanishing  line 
is  P  L ;  join  P  f,  which  is  the  vanishing  line  re- 
quired. 

For^  since  this  last  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
former,  f  will  be  the  vanishing  point  of  one  line  in 
it,  (prop.  2.)  and  P  being  the  vanishing  point  of 
anotner,  therefore  P  f  is  the  vanishing  line. 

Case  2.  When  the  inclination  N  e  M,  Jig.  8, 
plate  30,  is  greater  or  less  than  a  right  angle.  Let 
In  X  be  the  vanishing  line  of  one  plane,  x  the  vanish- 
ing point  of  its  intersection  with  the  other  plane; 
from  the  eye  £  draw  £  x,  and  perpendicular  there*, 
to,  the  plane  N  £  M  intersecting  x  N  in  N,  and 
the  picture  in  N  f  M,  make  the  angle  N  £  M  equal 
to  n  e  m  the  given  inclination,  join  x  M,  which  will 
be  the  required  vanishing-line* 

For,  the  planes  bein?  parallel  to  the  original  planes 
by  construction,  M  x,  N  x  are  their  vanishing  lines, 
cor.  %  pr.  2. 

PnoBtEM  8«  To  find  the  projection  of  any  soUd 
figure. 

Find  the  representation  of  any  one  of  its  faces  by 
Problem  3,  and  of  the  others  by  the  last ;  if  any  side 
be  convex  or  concave,  a  number  of  points  may  be 
found  therein  by  Problem  1,  and  curves  drawn 
evenly  through  them  will  represent  the  curved  super- 
ficies required ;  or  squares,  or  other  regular  figures 
may  be  inscribed  6r  circumscribed  about  the  origi- 
nal figures,  and  these  plain  figures  being  projected 
by  the  foregoing  methods,  together  with  a  few  points 
therein,  by  which  means  the  curves  maybe  similarly 
drawn  about  or  widiin  these  projected  squares,  &c» 
by  this  means  also  may  tangents  be  drawn  to  the 
representations  of  all  kinds  of  curve  lines,  in  aU 
kinds  of  situations. 
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So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  principlet 
of  perspective  obvious  by  a  mere  inspection  of  th^ 
figures.     For  the  young  artist,  whose  mind  seldom 
conforms  to  mathematical  reasoning,  niay^  in  all  the 
foregoing  problems^  suppose  the  plane  of  the  picture 
plarad  upright  upon  that  of  the  paper,  which  paper 
he  may  consider  as  the  ground  plane,  the  operator's 
eye  £,  being  always  in  its  proper  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  picture,  as  well  as  to  the  planes  of  die 
original  objects.     The  data,  or  things  required  to  be 
known  before  objects  can  be  put  into  perspective,  are 
their  plans  and  elevations^  see  defin.  5  and  6,  which 
must  be  actually  laid  down  by  a  convenient  scale 
adapted  to  the  size  you  mean  your  picture  should  be, 
which  may  be  very  easily  accomplished ;  for  you 
must  remember  that  the  two  extreme  visual  rays, 
that  is,  those  which  pass  from  the  eye  to  the  two  opr 
posite  borders  of  the  picture,  must  not  make  an  angle 
less  than  two-thirdsj  or  greater  than  three-fourtJu 
of  a  right  one.     With  respect  to  the  distance  of  the 
picture,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  objects  cannot 
be  seen  distinctly  nearer  to  a  common  eye  than  six 
inches,  and  therefore  in  the  smallest  miniature  pieces 
the  distance  must  exceed  that  quantity ;  the  height 
of  the  eye  should  be  about  half  the  distance  of  the 
picture,  and  about  the  third  partof  the  picture*s  whole 
height.     For  example,  if  the  whole  height  of  the 
picture  be  three,  the  distance  from  it  should  be  two, 
and  the  height  of  the  eye  one.     If  the  plan,  when  laid 
down  by  its  proper  scale,  be  bounded  by  a  quadran-- 
gle  G  N  c  d,^^.  9,  no.  2,  plate  30,  then  the  ground 
hue  of  the  picture  is  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  the 
shortest  side  of  it,  and  upright  to  its  plane  ;   there- 
fore this  side  of  the  figure  should  be  made  exactly 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  two 
adjacent  sides  should,  if  produced,  meet  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  the  picture,  as  at  F  the  foot  of  the  observer, 
as  is  represented  in  jig.  9,  no.  3.  The  problems 
already  given  are  sufficient  for  all  cases  that  can  hap- 
pen in  putting  objects  in  whatsoever  position  into 
perspective ;  and  though  they  are  perhaps  solved  in 
auch  a  manner,  as  to  give  the  clearest  ideas  of  the 
genvine  practice  of  perspective,  yet  others  may  pos- 
libly  prefer  some  of  the  following  methods^  which 
are  however  easily  deduced  from  the.  preceding 
system. 

Example  1 .  Having  given  tlie  centre  e  of  the 
picture  P  L  N  f,  ^g.  2,  no,  %  plate  30,  its  distance 
eE  12  inches,  height  of  £F  six  inches,  to  find 
the  representation  of  a  point  T,  whose  depth  in  the 
plan  is  eight  inches,  and  amplitude  to  the  left  five 
mches. 

Method  1 .  Form  f  in  f  N,  take  f  n  ss  five  inches, 
and  having  drawn  T  perpendicular  to  f  N,  make  it 
equal  to  eight  inches,  then  will  T  be  fdaced  in  its 
proper  situation,  and  n  will  be  its  seat  on  the  pic- 
ture ;  join  T  F,  (F  as  usual  being  the  foot  of  the 
observer  s  eye  upon  the  ground  plane,  that  is  in  the 
present  example,  six  inches  perpendicularly  below 
the  eye  £)  cutting  f  N  in  t,  draw  to  perpendicular 
to  f  N,  and  join  T£,  intersecting  t  o  in  o>  the  re- 
presentation of  the  point  T  required. 

Otherwise,  if  the  point  T  be  situated  on  the  ground 
plane,  draw  F  T,  cutting  f  N  in  t,  and  ts  perpen- 
dicular to  f  N,  cutting  the  visual  £  T  in  o,  the  point 
required. 

If  the  point  T  has  any  elevation*  perpendicular 
.over  the  same  point,  as  at  S,  make  T8  equal  to  the 
lieight  it  should  have,  and  draw  E  S^  cutting  the 
perpendicular  o  t  s  in  s,  the  perspective  point  of  S 
required. 

Remark.  This  method  is  very  convenient  in  some 
eases,  as  when  there  are'many  windows,  &c«  per- 
pendicularly over  one  another,  &c. 

Method  2.  hx  the  horizontal  line  e  £^  Jig.  2,  no*  3» 
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plate  SO^  from  thQ  centre  of  the  picture  e,  take  c  G 
equal  to  the  distance  of  tbc  picture ;  from  tbe  givoa 
point  Q  dmw  Q  d  perpendicular  to  tlie  ground  line 
G  N,  make  d  Q^  equal  to  d  Q,  and  join  Q^  £  and 
^d,  intersecting  each  other  in  q,  the  representation 
of  the  point  Q. 

Method  3'    Perpendicularly  over    the  centre  e, 

j%.  3»  no.  4,  plate  30,  of  the   picture,  take  E  ^ 

equal  to  the  distance  of  the  picture,  draw  Q  11  per* 

pendicul^r  to  G  N,  join  £  Q  and  e  d^  inters^ting 

^ch  other  in  q,  the  point  as  before. 

Remark,  Both  these  methods  are  in  fact  the  saoi/aL 
as  that  in  Problem  1,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
^hc  figures  witli  each  other,  being  marked  with  tho 
same  letters  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  farther  r^-> 
iparked,  that  both  may  be  alternately  used  in  the 
same  piece,  remembering  to  use  that  which  you  judg9 
will  give  the  bluntest  intersection,  that  is,  which  ever 
makes  tlie  angle  e  q  £  the  greatest. 

And  now  supposing  a  clear  knowledge  both  of 
t]ie  theory  and  practice  to  be  obtained,  it  n>ay  not 
be  amiss  to  shew  how  naturally  a  practice  more 
elegant  and  simple  may  be  deduced,  viz.  by  sup* 
posing  all  the  planes  to  coincide  with  the  paper,  or 
plane  of  the  picture. 

Thus,^^.  5,  plate  30,  if  the  triangles  q  e  £^  q  d  Q 
revolve  round  dqe  till  they  fall  into  the  plane 
P  L  N,  no  cliange  takes  place  in  any  of  the  com^ 
parative '  distances  £  e,  £  Q,  &c*  and  the  point  q 
preserves  its  situation  on  the  picture,  as  \%x  Jig.  2^ 
no.  4 ;  and  again,  if  in  fig.  2,  no.  4,  e  £  be  moved 
round  on  the  point  c,  till  it  falls  into  the  horizoatal 
line  at  n,  and  d  Q  be  moved  similarly  round,  till  i^ 
becomes,  as  in  Jig.  3,  7io.  3,  parallel  to  c£,  the 
point  q  still  remains  unaltered. 

Method  4.  Let  m  N  f  s  r>  fig.  2,  no.  5,  plate.  30, 
'be  tbc  ground  line,  f  e  £  perpendicular  to  it,  passing 
through  ihe  centre  of  the  picture  c,  and  let  f  £♦ 
#qual  to  f  N;t  be  the  distance  of  the  picture,  N  P' 
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being  perpendicular  to  N  f,  and  the  representation 
of  the  point  Q^  whose  distance  from  N  r  is  r  Q. 

Draw  £*  Q,  cutting  N  r  in  s,  take  N  m  equal 
io  Q  r,  and  draw  e  m^  cutting  N  P  in  o,  draw  o  q 
parallel  to  N  r,  and  s  q  to  N  o^  intersecting  each 
other  in  q,  the  point  required. 

Remark.  The  lines  £^  Q  e  m  need  not  be  drawn^ 
bnt  a  dot  made  at  s,  where  the  ruler  crosses  n  r 
and  em  ;  a  T  square*  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
line  N  s  r,  and  a  dot  made  on  its  fiducial  edge  at  s ; 
then  if  the  square  be  slid  up  till  the  fiducial  edge 
crosses  the  mark  at  o,  the  point  s  will  be  transferred 
to  q,  the  representation  of  the  given  point  obtained 
without  drawing  any  lines  over  the  picture.  (This 
method  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Beck,  an  ingeni- 
ous artist,  well  known  for  many  useful  contrivances.) 
It  is  also  more  accurate  than  the  last  method  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  intersections  are  more  obtuse. 

But  nevertheless  when  the  two  points  in  represen* 
tation  are  projected  very  near  together,  it  is  the  best 
way  to  work  by  the  intersections  and  vanishing 
points  of  the  original  lines ;  for  then  having  the  full 
extent  of  the  representation,  its  true  directions  may 
be  ascertained  very  correctly.  The  vanishing  points 
by  this  method  are  thus  found ;  suppose  for  instance 
of  the  line  I Q  intersecting  the  ground  line  in  I,  in 
fe£*  take  eE  equal  to  £*'  f,  that  is,  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  picture;  draw  £V  parallel  to  IQ, 
intersecting  the  horizontal  line  h  o  in  V  the  vanish- 
ing point  of  I Q  and  all  its  parallels. 

Example  2.  To  put  any  plane  figure,  as  Q  R  S  T, 
or  M  N  O  P,  into  perspective,  plate  30,  Jig.  9. 
•  This  is,  in  fact,  only  a  repetition  of  the  last ;  for 

"*  See  Jig.  20,  plate  $1.  thh  is  ETCry  useful  article  in  draw- 
ing; a  ruler  a,  is  fixed  at  a  square  to  b :  there  it  also  a  move- 
aUe  piece  c.  This  ruler  applic«l  close  to  the  side  of  a  true  draw* 
ine  board,  will  admit  of  parallel  lines  beine  drawn,  as  well  as 
obliaue  ones,  with  more  ease  andexpeditioa  than  by  the  commoq^ 
parallel  rulers.    Edit. 
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by  fitiding  the  projections  of  the  several  points,  as 
before^  nothing  remains  but  to  join  them  properly, 
and  the  thing  is  done ;  thus  the  points  m^  n^  o^  p^ 
projectexl  from  M,  N^  O^  P,  being  joined,  give 
m  p  o  n>  the  representation  of  the  quadrangle 
M  P  O  N,  &c.  But  if  any  line,  as  p  o,  should 
be  very  short,  so  that  a  small  error  in  the  point  o 
would  considerably  alter  the  direction  of  it,  find  the 
intersection  and  vanishing  point  of  its  original ;  or 
if  the  vanishing  point  ialls  at  too  great  a  distance,  as 
it  ver}''  frequently  does  in  practice,  find  the  in^rsec* 
tion  £^,  and  vanishing  point  Z  of  any  other  line 
passing  through  the  point  o,  as  the  diagonal  O  M, 
and  the  truth  of  the  projection  may  be  depended 
upon*  All  the  three  last  methods  may  be  made  use 
of  in  projecting  the  same  figure ;  thus  the  point  p^ 
by  the  second  method,  that  is,  make  e£  in  the 
lH)rizontal  line  equal  to  £*  k,  the  distance  of  the 
picture,  draw  P  Y  perpendicular  to  S  X,  and  take 
Yk  equal  to  YP,  join  £k  and  eY,  intei*secting 
in  p,  which  is  a  better  intersection  than  the  third 
method  would  give,  viz.  by  drawing  £  P ;  but  yet 
inferior  to  that  in  the  fourth  method. 

Ea^ampk  3.  To  put  any  solid  hoAy  into  perspec- 
tive. Find  the  seats  of  all  the  points  upon  the 
ground  plane,  and  project  them  as  before ;  let  G  be 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  points,  g  its  projection,  pro* 
duce  eg  to  the  ground  Hne  a£^  and  make  £^H 
perpendicular,  and  equal  to  the  height  of  the  given 
point,  from  its  seat  join  H  e,  and  it  will  cut  the 
perpendicular  g  g',  in  g^,  the  representation  of  the 
required  point. 

Or,  by  Xh^  fourth  method^  G*  S  being  equal  to 
the  distance  of  G  from  SX. 

Make  G*  G^  perpendicular  and  equal  to  the 
given  height,  draw  G^e,  cutting  SU  in  e^  then 
e^  g^  parSlel  to  S  X,  will  cut  the  perpendicular 
g  ^  in  the  point  g^  required ;  er  the  point  g  may 
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he  transferred  to  g*  by  the  T  dqvar^^  without  dra^^ 
inggg*  ore*g*. 

Proceed  in  this  manner,  till  you  have  obtained  all 
the  requisite  points  in  the  figure,  mbrking  or  num*- 
bering  them  *fts  you  proceed^  or  else  correct  them  by 
straight  or  curved  lines  according  to  your  original^ 
by  which  means  you  may  easily  see  the  connexiM 
of  your  vvork  at  all  times  without  confusion. 

Remarks.  1.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  great 
number  of  small  parts  in  a  body  to  be  perfectly 
made  out,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  squares  over 
the  ground  plane  of  the  object,  and  find  the  seatis 
of  its  several  elevated  points ;  then  by  turning  these 
squares  into  perspective,  the  positions  of  the  several 
points  will  likewise  be  fbundoy  inspection,  and  the 
bomontal  row  of  squares  will  serve  as  a  scale  for  the 
altitudes  of  bodies,  whose  seats  lie  in  that  row,  or 
both  plans  and  elevations  may  be  used,  as  in^^.  10^ 
plate  90. 

2.  Perspective  may  also  be  practised  without  hay- 
ing any  recourse  to  ground  plans ;  for,  by  taking 
the  horizontal  angles,  the  amplitudes  of  objects  are 
to  be  ascertained,  and  by  vertical  ones  their  heights 
und  depths  in  the  picture ;  the  angles  thus  taken 
may  be  entered  in  a  table  ofi  this  fprm, 


Vert. 

Horizontal. 

Vert. 

Up. 

Left. 

Right. 

Down. 
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In  protracting  which  angles  you  must  make  the 
distance  of  the  picture  radius^  and  lay  down  the  an** 
gles  by  a  line  of  tangents  adapted  to  that  radius, 
which  is  therefore  best  done  by  means  of  the  sector  ; 
or  more  expeditiously  by  the  fourth  method,  p.  459 ; 
for,  if  a  protractor  be  fixed  at  E^  ^«  9,  plate  30, 
horizontal  angles  will*  cut  the  ground  line  S  X  in  the 
same  places,  as  if  the  lines  forming  them  passed  over 
the  original  points  in  the  plan ;  and  if  the  protractor 
be  fixed  at  e,  the  same  may  be  said  <^  S  U  with  re^ 
spect  to  elevations. 

Solid  bodies  may  also  be  put  into  perspective,  by 
drawing  lines  in  particular  directions,  as  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  or  of  concentric  ones,  and  finding 
the  representations  of  the  same,  raise  perpendiculars 
of  the  proper  heights,  always  supposing  the  bodies  to 
be  transparent,  Jig.  10,  plate  30. 

OF   SHADOWS. 

Luminous  bodies,  as  the  sun,  moon,  lamps,  &c. 
are  generally  considered  as  points ;  but  the  artist 
takes  the  advantage  of  their  not  being  perfectly  so, 
by  softening  the  extremities  of  his  shadows,  which 
are  so  softened  in  nature,  and  for  this  reason,  which 
may  be  thus  explained. 

Let  RSj jfig.  11,  fio.  2y  plate  31,  be  the  radius  of 
a  luminous  body,  whose  seat  is  r  js,  and  centre  is  S ; 
from  the  opaque  body  O,  draw  x  r,  touching  the  ex- 
tremities of  both  the  bodies  on  both  sides,  by  which 
means  a  penumbra,  or  se^ii-shade,  q  x  n,  will  be 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  main  shadow,  which  be- 
comes extremely  tender  towards  the  outer  extremity, 
and  from  thence  gradually  strengthens  till  it  blends 
with  the  uniform  shadow,  which  will,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  luminous  be  greater  than  that  of  the  opaque 
one,  measured  in.  the  direction  of  their  centres,  con- 
verge to  a  point,  as  nn.  Jig.  11«  plate  31. 

N*  B.  The  opaque  body  whicii  casts  the  shadow 
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is  called  the  shading  body ;  and  those  that  are  im- 
mersed in  the  shadow^  are  called  shadowed  bodies. 

Problem  9.  To  Jind  the  shadow  of  any  object 
upon  a  plant* 

Through  the  luminous  body  draw  planes  touching 
all  the  illumined  planes  of  the  object,  and  the  inter- 
sections  of  these  planes  with  the  given  plane^  will 
give  the  boundary  of  the  shadow  required. 

Example  1.  Let  the  luminous  point  be  die  sun, 
the  plane  of  projection  A  R  S  B,  Jig.  12,  plate  3  Ij 
and  the  object  the  parallelogram  AB  C  D. 

The  sun's  rays,  on  account  of  his  distance,  may 
be  supposed  parallel,  therefore  the  [rfanes  O  R  A, 
OSB,  are  parallel;  and,  therefore,  since  CD  is 
parallel  to  B  A,  R  S  is  parallel  to  it  also,  and  the 
shadow  a  parallelogram,  whose  length  is  to  the 
height  of  the  object,  supposed  upright,  as  radius  to 
the  tangent  of  the  sun's  altitude ;  and  its  breath  as 
radius  to  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  its  rays,  with 
B  A  the  base  of  the  parallelogram. 

Therefore  find  the  seat  of  one  of  the  rays,  as  O  R  A, 
and  make  the  angle  ADR  equal  to  the  comple-^ 
ment  of  the  sun's  altitude,  and  make  the  parallelo- 
gram B  R,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Example  2.  Let  the  luminous  body  be  a  lamp 
placed  at  O^Jig.  13^  plate  81 ;  the  object,  a  paralle- 
logram A B  C D,  standing  upon  the  plane  A  R  8D. 

Having  drawn  O  G  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ARSD,  andtheraysOBR,  OCS;  from  6,  the 
seat  of  the  lamp  on  the  plane  A  S,  draw  GAR, 
G  D  S,  intersecting  the  rays  O  B,  O  C,  in  R  and  S, 
and  ARSD  will  be  the  shade  required. 

Example  S.  Where  the  shadow  from  the  sun, 
&c.  passes  over  different  objects. 

Continue  the  sides  CADB  to  A',  A",  B',  B'', 
&c.  Jig.  14,  plate  31^  and  where  A  G,  B  H,  cut  the 
body  GHIK,  draw  KG  A",  I  HB,  making  the 
angles  A^  G  A",  B  H  B^  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  G  [  to  G  B,  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
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with  erery  new  plane  M  N ;  or  if  the  object  n  Gur« 
vilinear,  tangents  will  always  pass  through  the  lin«i 
C  A^  and  D  B  respectively^  except  when  they  art 
perpendicular. 

Example  4.  Let  a  lamp  O,  fig.  15^  plate  31, 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  body  R  S  U  T,  and  let  Q  T  t 
be  the  central  line  of  the  shadow  from  th^  paraU^lo<^ 
gram,  A  B,  upon  the  ground ;  draw  O  P^  G  m^ 
prallel  to  Q  T,  and  from  T  to  O  P  draw  t  P,  touchi 
ing  the  plane  U  S  of  the  body ;  from  P  draw  P  i^  u, 
P  w  U,  cutting  the  extremities  of  the  shadow  in  tj 
andu,  and  w  U  u  S  will  be  the  shadow  of  AB  upoi^ 
the  face  U  S  ;  proceed  in  like  manner  with  all  the 
other  illumined  faces. 

^.  B.  If  t  P  never  meets  O  P,  it  denotes  the  face 
of  the  body  to  be  parallel  to  A  B,  and  the  shadow  on 
that  face  to  be  a  parallelogram. 

The  shadows,  being  thus  ascertained,  may  be  put 
into  perspective  by  the  foregoing  rules. 

Problem  10.  To  find  the  reflections  of  objects 
upon  polished  surfaces. 

Let  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  the  reflecting  plane^ 
to  which  draw  a  radial  from  the  eye,  as  much  below 
the  horizontal  line,  as  the  real  object  appears  to  be 
above  it. 

'  Example  1.  Let  AB,  fig.  18, plate  31,  be  any 
object  placed  on  the  water ;  from  B  draw  B  b,  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  sorfiice  A  b,  which  continue  till  the 
angles  B  £  b  and  C  E  b  are  equal  i  that  is,  (£  b  being 
a  horizontal  Une)  till  b  c  is  equal  to  b  B,  and  b  C  will 
be  the  reflection  of  A  B. 

Example  2.  When  objects  are  upright,  the  linef 
may  be  produced  below  the  horizontal  Tine,  as  much 
as  the  real  ones  are  above  it. 
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In  this  kind  of  prcgections,  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  at  an  indefinite  distance  from  th^  ob« 
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ject  in  the  diagonal^  and  lookit^  down  upon  it  in 
an  angle  of  45%  so  that  the  top,  one  side,  and  one 
end^  are  seen  under  the  same  angle^  and  therefore 
appear  in  their  true  proportions  with  respect  to  each 
other*;  and  therefore  heights,  lehgths,  and  breadths 
ftiust  be  laid  down  by  the  same  scale,  and  all  paral- 
lel lines  made  parallel,  see  Jig.  A,  plate  30. 

OF   AERIAL   PERSPECTIVE. 

Before  we  can  give  rules  for  regulating  tlie  forte 

of  lights  and  shades  in  a  picture,  we  must  consider 

#hat  degree  of  it  the  bodies  themselves  are  endued 

with,  according  to  their  several  positions  with  respect 

'  to  the  illuminating  body. 

Proposition  3.  The  intensity  of  light  upon  any 
plane  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
that  plane  from  the  illuminating  body. 

Let  A  B  C  By  fig.  l6,  plate  31,  be  the  shadow  of 
the  square  abed  upon  a  plane  parallel  to  it,  which 
^  projection  will  therefore  be  a  square,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  abed  as  the  square  upon  O  A  to  that  upon 
O  a ;  therefore  since  the  real  quantity  of  light  is  the 
same  as  would  .be  received  ujx>n  A  B  C  D,  the  inten- 
sity of  it  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  upon  A  B  to 
the  square  upon  a  b,  or  as  the  square  O  A  to  the 
square  O  a. 

For  example,  if  parallel  planes  are  at  the  distance 
of  one,  two,  and  three  feet  from  a  luminous  point, 
the  intensity  of  light  upon  them  would  be  one,  one- 
fourth,  one-tenth,  &c. 

Corollary.  All  parallel  planes  are  equally,  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  at  the  same  moment. 

For,  his  rays  being  parallel,  the  squares  abed, 
and  A  B  C  D  are  equal. 

Proposition  4.  If  the  sun's  beams  fall  perpendi- 
cular upon  one  face  KH^  fig.  17*  plate  31,  of  an 
object,  and  inclined  upon  another  A  C,  the  intensity 
of  light  on  the  faces,  is  as  radius  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence.   -  • 
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Pi-bduce  AB  to  b,  the  cjuantity  of  light  A  b  re- 
ceives is  the  same  as  would  be  received  on  A  C  if 
b  A  were  away ;  therefore  the  brightness  is  as  A  C 
to  A  b,  that  is,  the  brightness  of  A  B,  or  A  b  is  to 
that  of  A  C  as  A  C  to  A  b,  or  as  radius  to  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  A  C  b. 

Proposition  5.  A  plane  uniformly  enlightened 
does  not  appear  so  to  an  eye  in  different  situations. 

For,  as  all  bodies  are  porous,  the  little  exube- 
rances will  have  their  Ifght  and  dark  sides,  and  the 
eye  will  View  more  of  the  former,  as  it  is  more  nearly- 
situated  in  a  line  with  the  rays  of  light,  and  more  of 
the  latter,  the  more  it  faces  them. 

The  subject  of  this  proposition  is  one  great  caust 
of  the  graduation  of  light  upon  the  faces  of  buildings 
and  other  planes,  and  not  altogether  owing  to  a  great- 
er teint  of  air,  as  the  artists  call  it,  on  that  part 
which  is  the  farthest  off! 

Remark.  It  is  very  necessary  to  observe,  that 
transparent  and  polished  bodies  are  not  included 
among  those  mentioned  in  this  proposition,  for  they 
seem  most  illuminated  in  that  part  which  makes  the 
angle  of  reflection  equal  to  that  of  incidence  ;  but 
if  bodies  of  this  kind  are  not  flat,  as  water  whea 
just  broken  by  small  rippling  wares,  then  the  light 
isjKsflected  from  some  part  of  almost  every  wave,  and 
sWb  extended  to  a  great  space,  but  is  strongest  per- 
pendicular under  the  luminary,  and  gradually  de- 
creases on  each  side. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  the  sky  which  is  brightest 
near  the  sun's  apparent  place,  and  graduates  into 
a  deeper  azure  as  it  retires  ^rther  off,  and  for  a 
reason  nearly  the  same ;  for  the  pellucid  particles 
floating  above  us,  having  large  interstices  between 
them,  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rippling  waves 
in  disturbed  water;  and,  therefore,  the  more  oh- 
liquely  the  light  strikes  upon  them,  the  more  united 
their  force  will  be  to  an  eye  situated  in  the  proper 
angle  of  reflection, 
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Proposition  6.  AH  shades  and  shadowing  objects 
would  be  equally  dark  and  indistinguishabiej  if  they 
received  no  secondary  or  reflected  light. 

For,  light  is  not  visible  itself^  but  by  striking  upon 
other  bodies  renders  them  so^  and  these  enlightened 
bodies  serve  as  lights  to  bodies  otherwise  in  shad^, 
and  such  lights  are  called  secondary  or  reflected 
ones,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sky. 

Proposition  7.  Every  body  participates  of  the 
colour  of  the  light  by  which  it  is  illumined  ;  for^ 
blue  rays  thrown  upon  a  yellow  body  will  produce  a 
green ;  red  rays^  purple  ;  and  purple  rays^  that  is, 
blue  and  red,  black. 

Corollary.  Hence  shadows  are  often  observed 
green  in  the  morning  or  evening,  for  the  sky  is  al- 
ways very  green  at  those  times  compared  with  other 
times  of  the  day,  owning  to  the  warm  rays  being 
more  copiously  reflected  downwards  by  the  sua*8 
beams  striking  more  obliquely  on  the  atmosphere, 
which  partly  acts  as  a  prism,  and  the  shadows  be* 
come  more  blue,  as  the  sky  becomes  so ;  but  clouds 
afe  of  all  colours^  and  as  they  are  denser  than  the 
blue  part  of  the  sky,  they  throw  stronger  reflections^ 
and  cause  many  accidental  teints  in  the  shadows  of 
bodies;  therefore,  as  the  shadow  of  every  body  is  par- 
tially enlightened  by  all  the  bodies  surrounding  it.  it 
must  partake  of  the  colours  of  all  of  them;  and  mis 
is  the  grand  source  of  harmony  in  painting,  of  which 
system  the  colour  of  the  original  light  serves  as  a  key, 
and  is  to  be  attended  as  nicely  to  in  painting  as  in 
music. 

Proposition  8.  Bodies  partake  more  of  the  colour 
of  the  sky,  as, they  are  farther  <^. 

For,  the  sky  being  only  a  body  of  air  every 
where  surrounding  us,  its  natural  colour,  supposed 
to  be  blue,  the  farther  off"  any  body  is,  the  more  o( 
this  blue  air  is  intercepted  between  us  and  the  body, 
and  therefore  the  bluer  it  is,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  its  distance. 
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Various  have  been  the  methods  lised  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  perspective,  as  well  for  those  who 
understand,  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  art ; 
and,  though  some  have  supposed  that  the  warmth 
of  imagination  and  luxuriance  of  fency,  which  im- 
pels the  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  mechanical  modes,  yet  upon 
inquiry  they  will  find,  that  the  most  able  and  accom- 
plished artists  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
some  rules,  and  to  use  some  mechanical  contrivances 
to  guide  and  correct  their  pencil.  So  great  is  the 
difficulty,  and  so  tedious  the  operation  of  putting 
objects  in  true  perspective,  that  tliey  trust  mostly  to 
their  eye  and  habit  for  success ;  how  well  they  suc- 
ceed, we  may  decide  from  the  portraits  drawn  by 
the  best  artists,  and  the  diflerent  judgments  formed 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Eckhardt  has  well  observed, 
that  there  is  no  artist  who  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
say,  that  he  can  delineate  by  the  eye  the  same  object 
twice  with  exactness,  and  preserve  a  just  and  similar 
proportion  of  parts  in  each.  In  one  of  the  figures, 
we  shall  find  some  of  the  parts  larger  than  in  the 
other — both  cannot  be  right :  yet,  supposing  them 
perfectly  the  same,  neither  may  be  conformable  to 
nature.  Add  to  this,  many  situations  of  an  object 
occur,  which  no  eye,  however  habituated,  can  repre-* 
sent  with  accuracy. 

On  this  account,  I  have  a  long  time  eiyleavoured 
to  complete  an  instrument  that  should  give  the  out- 
line of  an  object  with  accuracy.  These  Essays  have 
now  swelled  so  far  beyond  my  intentions,  that  I  must 
be  as  concise  as  possible.  I  must,  however,  acknow- 
ledge the  valuable  hints  communicated  hy  Mr.  Hey- 
•woodj  and  other  ingenious  men. 

The  methods  most  generally  in  use  are.  1.  The 
camera  obscura.     2.  The  glass  medium  or  plane. 
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3.  A  frame  of  squares.  The  inconveniences  and 
inaccuracies  which  attend  these  expedients,  in* 
dnced  Sir  Cristopher  JVrcrij  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
JHirsty  my  Father,  Mr. JValt^  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Pere 
Toussaintj  and  others,  to  have  recourse  to  different 
contrivances  to  remedy  their  defects;  of  which 
those  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hirst ^  ray  Father ^  Mr.  fVatt, 
and  Mr.  Eckhardtj  are  undoubtedly  the  best;  Mr. 
Eckhardfs  and  Mr.  Hirst's  vary  but  little  from  each 
other. 

That  represented  at  ^g.  1  and  2,  plate  32,  ap- 
pears to  me  far  superior  to  any  that  have  been  hither- 
to contrived ;  the  object  is  delineated  on  an  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  pencil  B,  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction,  whether  curved  or  straight,  with  the  ut- 
most freedom*  By  it,  the  artist  may  be  sure  of 
obtaining  the  measure  of  every  part  of  the  object 
with  exactness ;  and  this  is  performed  without  any 
loss  of  tim^. '  The  instrument  may  be  moved  from 
any  place,  and  brought  back  to  the  same  with  great 
exactness  ;  and  the  outline  may  be  formed  either  of 
a  number  of  points,  or  one  continued  line,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  draftsman.* 

That  represented  at^g-.  2,  is  a  simple  instrument; 
it  moves  with  facility  in  every  direction,  and  the 
whole  operation  consists  in  looking  through  the 
sight  C,  which  may  he  placed  in  any  convenient 
situation,  and  moving  the  pencil  B,  so  that  the 
apex  A  of  the  triangle  may  go  over  the  object, 
whose  outline  will  be  delineated  at  the  same  time 
by  the  pencil  B. 

To  lessen  the  expcnce  and  render  the  instru- 
ment more  portable  I  have  constructed  an  instru- 

^  Fig.  1 ,  represcnti  a  more  simple  and  useful  perspective  glass 
machine  than  the  one  referred  to  by  our  autlior  in  the  former 
editions  of  tliis  work;  this  machine  was  of  complex,  and  costly 
construction,  and  by  containing  many  wheels  and  joints  in  the 
f Vaminpr,  the  young  practitioner  found  it  rather  inaccurate  an^ 
inconiraodious.     Luir. 
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ment  somewhat  similar  to  that  represented  at  j?^.  2, 
but  which  moves  only  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  board 
on  which  the  drawing  is  made  bemg  in  the  same 
pjane  with  the  triangle. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  parallel  rule,  and 
the  perspective  compasses.  The  distance  of  the 
rule  from  the  eye,  as  it  has  no  sights,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  a  piece  of  thread  tied  to  it,  and  held  between 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  3,  plate  32,  is  a  pair  of  pocket  brass  perspec- 
tive compasses,  by  Mr.  Jones^  that  have  been  found 
very  useful  and  convenient  for  taking  readily  the 
relative  proportions  of  buildings,  landscapes,  &c.  and 
protracting  them  on  the  drawing.  A,  A,  are  the 
two  logs,  made  of  small  tubes  about  six  inches  in 
length ;  B,  B,  are  two  sliding  legs  moving  to  dif- 
ferent distances  out  of  the  tubes  A,  A ;  D  is  a 
sight  piece  with  a  small  hole  ;  £,  E,  are  two  steel 
points  to  take  the  sights  by;  F,  F,  are  two  more 
small  steel  points  at  the  ends  of  the  sliders  to  mark 
down  the  distance  on  the  paper^  after  an  observa-* 
tion ;  C  is  an  arc  with  teeth  fixed  on  one  leg,  by 
which,  and  the  pinion  G,  the  other  leg  is  moved  to 
the  proper  angle  while  observing.  This  arc  is  some^ 
times  dividea  into  degrees,  and  otherwise  subdi- 
vided by  a  set  of  figures,  so  as  to  give  distances  by 
inspection,  &c.  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pur- 
<:haser.  The  sight  C,  turns  down ;  the  sliders  B,  B, 
go  inwards ;  the  arc  takes  off,  and  the  whole  packs 
into  a  small  narrow  case.* 


*  Fig.  1.  represents  a  perspective  glass  plane,  so  mounted  that 
the  perspective  pictures  of  objects  may  be  taken  in  a  true  and 
familiar  manner,  and  for  a  yedng  student  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
any  hitherto  contrived.  A  represents  a  glass  plate,  of  about 
16  inches  high,  and  20  inches  broad,  or  of  any  other  suitable  or 
desired  dimensions,  fixed  in  a  square  maliogany  frame,  and  con- 
nected to  a  portable  table  B,  the  legs  of  which  may  either  be 
made  to  fold  down  or  take  out  of  sockets.  C  is  a  circular  thin 
plate  With  small  holes  of  different  sfzes  for  the  eve  to  observe 
through  in  a  fixed  position ;  D  is  a  wooden  bar  for  the  arm  to  rest 
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on  while  the  hand  is  tradtig  the  picture  on  (he  glass.  The 
i.pplication  of  this  madnne  Is  too  eTident  to  require  minute 
descriptiotti  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  observer  must 
keep  his  head  steady  whilst  he  draws  the  representation  of  the 
object  upon  the  ^lass  with  a  black  lead  pencD,  in  a  manner  as 
if  the  pencil  touched  the  object  itself. 

The  glass  must  be  previously  prepared,  by  covering  it  with 
strong  gum  water,  which  when  dry  will  ret^n  the  pencil  traces, 
and  those  gone  over  with  a  pen  and  ink.  A  sheet  of  white  paper 
being  pla(^  on  the  glass,  the  picture  may  be  traced  there  as  with 
a  pencil,  and  afterwards  finished  by  the  proper  colours,  lights, 
and  shades. 

The  sight  wheel  C,  has  in  some  machines  been  made  adjust- 
able to  different  distances  from  the  glass  A,  and  a  table  of 
figures  or  scale  applied  to  the  slider,  so  that  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  diminutions  of  the  picture  may  be  determined 
previous  to  the  copying. 

Instead  of  a  glass  plane,  a  frame  of  square  lines  or  wires  about 
half  an  inch  in  the  squares,  as  represented  in  fig.  A,  plate  7,  has 
been  applied  by  eome  artists,  and  transferred  from  observation  on 
paper  containing  a  .similar  set  of  squares  drawn  with  pencil  on 
the  paper  for  the  ddineation. 

J^other  method  I  wish  to  suggest,  as  preferable  to  any  for 
a  yomig  artist  objecting  to  the  trouble  or  the  copying  giass^ 
is  to  ^LOfky  an  universal  jointed  tracing  point.  A,  ng»  3,  to  be 
moved  by  hand  over  the  outlines  of  the  obiect,  while  the  eye  is 
at  C ;  a  small  pointed  pin  is  placed  nearly  under  the  tracing  point, 
sd  th&t  any  number  of  desired  points  may  be  readily  protracted 
or  redrked  down  on  white  paper  fixed  on  the  table,  by  simply 
turning  down  the  firame,  wnidi  may  be  made  to  move  on  hinges 
for  that  purpose. 

The  most  easy  and  familiar  Introduction  to  Perspective,  is  by 
James  Fergusotiy  8vo. ;  and  Median's  Young  Painter's  Maulstick, 
4to.  The  best  general  treatise  on  Perspective,  by  Edviards^ 
second  edition,  4to.  The  most  concise  mathematical  treatise,  by 
^rook  Taylor^  Svo.    Edit. 


yiNis. 


ADDENDA, 

BY 

THE  EDITOR. 


Afi  this  treatise  is.  designed  to  comprehend  a  ge* 
neral  collection  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
surveying.  I  think  the  following  method  of  sur* 
veying  a  lai*ge  estate  by  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  new 
method  of  surveying  and  keeping  a  field  book  by 
Mr.  Rodham,  as  published  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Matht^ 
rnatical  Dictionary,  2  vols.  4to.  1 706^  will  be  of  real 
information  to  niany  surveyors ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
as  deserving  of  practice  as  any  other  method  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

^   TO   SURVEY    A    LORDSHIP,   OR    LARGE    ESTATE    OF 

LAND. 

*^  If  the  estate  be  very  large,  and  oontaiqs  a  great 
number  of  fields,  it  cannot  be  done  by  surveying 
^11  the  fields  singly,  and  then  putting  them  togetht^r ; 
nor  can  it  be  done  by  taking  all  the  angles  and 
'boundaries  that  inclose  it*  For  iq  these  cases,  any 
small  errors  will  be  so  multiplied  as  to  render  it  very 
much  distorted. 

1.  Walk  over  the  lordship  two  or  three  times,  in 
prder  to  get  a  perfect  idea  of  it^  and  tiU  you  caq 
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carry  the  map  of  it  in  your  head.  And  to  lielp 
your  memory,  draw  an  eye  draught  of  it  on  paper^ 
to  guide  you,  or  at  least  of  the  principal  parte 
of  it. 

2.  Choose  two  or  more  eminent  places  in  the 
estate  for  your  stations,  from  whence  you  can  see  all 
the  principal  parts  of  it ;  and  the  fewer  stations  you 
have  to  command  the  whole,  the  more  exact  your 
work  will  be ;  and  let  these  stations  be  as  far  distant 
from  one  another  as  possible ;  and  they  will  be  fitter 
for  your  purpose,  if  these  stationary  lines  be  in  or 
near  the  boundaries  of  tlie  ground,  and  especially  if 
two  lines  or  more  proceed  from  one  station. 

3.  Take  wliat  angles,  between  the  stations^  you 
think  necessary,  and  measure  the  distances  from 
station  to  station,  always  in  a  right  line;  these 
things  must  J)e  done,  till  you  get  as  many  angles 
and  lines  as  are  sufficient  for  determining  all  your 
points  of  station.  And  in  measuring  any  of  these 
stationary  distances,  mark  accurately  where  these 
lines  meet  with  any  hedges,  ditches,  roads,  *  lanes, 
paths,  rivulets,  &c.  and  where  any  remarkable  ob- 
ject is  placed,  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the 
stationary  line ;  and  where  a  perpendicular  from  it 
cuts  that  line.  And  always  mind,  in  any  of  these 
observations,  that  you  be  in  a  right  line,  which  you 
will  kuow  by  taking  backsight  and  foresight,  along 
your  stationary  line ;  which  you  must  never  omit. 
And  thus  as  you  go  along  any  main  stationary  line^ 
take  ofisets  to  the  ends  of  all  hedges,  and  to  any 
pond,  house,  mill,  bridge,  &c.  omitting  nothing 
that  is  remarkable,  and  all  these  things  must  be 
noted  down,  for  these  are  your  data,  by  which  the 
places  of  such  objects  are  to  be  determined  upon 
your  plan.  And  be  sure  to  set  marks  up  at  the 
intersections  of  all  hedges  with  the  stationary  line, 
that  you  may  know  where  to  measure  from,  when 
you  come  to  survey  these  particular  fields,  v<^hich 
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must  immediately  be  done^  as  soon  as.  you  have 
measured  that  stationary  line,  whilst  they  are  fresh 
in  memory.  By  these  means  all  your  stationary 
lines  are  to  be  measured^  and  the  situation  of  all 
places  adjoining  to  them  determined,  which  is  the 
first  grand  point  to  be  obtained.  I  would  have 
you  lay  down  your  work  upon  paper  every  night, 
when  you  go  home^  that  you  may  see  how  you 
go  on. 

4.  As  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  estate^  they  must 
be  determined  in  like  manner  by  new  stationary 
lines.  For,  after  the  main  stations  are  determined, 
and  every  thing  adjoining  to  them  ;  then  the  estate 
must  be  subdivided  into  two  or  three  parts  by  new 
stationary  lines ;  taking  inner  stations  at  proper 
places,  where  you  can  have  the  best  view;  and 
measure  these  stationary  lines  as  you  did  the  first, 
and  all  their  intersections  with  hedges,  and  all  off- 
sets to  such  objects  as  appear ;  then  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  survey  the  adjoining  fields^  by  taking  the 
angles  that  the  sides  make  with  the  stationary  line, 
at  the  intersections,  and  measuring  the  distances  to 
each  corner,  from  the  intersections.  For  every 
stationary  line  will  be  a  basis  to  all  the  future  opera^ 
tions ;  the  situation  of  all  parts  being  entirely  de- 
pendent thereon;  and  therefore  they  should  be 
taken  as  long  ^s  possible;  and  are  best  to  run 
along  some  of  the  hedges  or  boundaries  of  one  or 
more  fields,  or  to  pass  through  some  of  their  angles. 
AH  things  being  determined  for  these  stations,  you 
must  take  more  inner  stations,  and  continte  to  di- 
vide and  subdivide ;  till  at  last  you  come  to  single 
fields ;  repeating  the  same  work  for  the  inner  sta- 
tions, as  for  the  outer  ones,  till  all  be  done.  And 
close  the  work  as  oft  as  you  can,  and  in  as  few 
lines  as  possible.  And  as  it  may  require  some  judg-* 
ment  to  choose  stations  the  most  conveniently,  so  as 
to  cause  the  least  labour ;  let  the  stationary  lines 
run  as  far  as  you  can  along  some  hedges,  through 
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ft9  many  corners  of  the  fields,  and  other  remarkable 
points  as  you  can.  'And  take  notice  how  one  field 
lies  by  another ;  that  you  may  not  misplace  them  in 
the  draught. 

5.  An  estate  may  be  so  situated,  that  the  whole 
cannot  be  surveyed  together;  because  one  part  of 
the  estate  cannot  be  seen  from  another,  in  this 
case,  you  may  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts,  and 
survey  the  parts  separately,  as  if  they  were  lands 
belonging  to  different  persons;  an4  at  last  join  tliem 
together. 

6.  As  it  is  necessary  to  protract  or  lay  down  your 
work  as  you  proceed  in  it,  you  must  have  a  scale 
of  a  due  length  to  do  it  by.  To  get  such  a  scale, 
you  must  measure  the  whole  length  of  the  estate  in 
chains ;  then  you  must  consider  how  many  inches 
long  the  map  is  to  be;  and  from  these  you  will 
know  how  many  chains  you  must  have  in  an  inch^ 
and  make  your  scale,  or  choose  one  already  made 
accordingly. 

7.  The  trees  in  every  hedge  row  must  be  placed  in 
their  proper  situation,  which  is  soon  done  by  the  plain 
table ;  but  may  be  done  by  the  eye  without  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  being  thus  taken  by  guess,  in  a  rough 
draught,  they  will  be  exact  enough,  being  only  to 
look  at ;  except  it  be  sueh  as  are  at  any  remarkable 
places,  as  at  the  ends  of  hedges,  at  stiles,  gates,  &c. 
and  these  must  be  measured^  13ut  all  this  need  not 
be  done  till  the  draught  be  finished.  And  observe 
in  all  the  hedges,  what  side  the  gutter  is  on,  and  to 
whom  the  fences  belong. 

8.  When  you  have  long  stations,  you  ought  to 
have  a  good  instrument  to  take  angles  with,  which 
should  be  exact  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree  at  least ; 
and  hardly  any  common  surveying  instrument  will 
come  nearer.  And  though  the  plain  table  is  not  at 
all  a  proper  instrument  to  survey  a  whole  lordship 
with,  yet  it  may  very  properly  be  made  use  of  to  take 
the  several  six^all  internal  parts ;  and  such  as  cannot 
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be  taken  from  the  main  stations ;  and  is  a  very  quicl^ 
and  ready  instrument.* 

Example.  Walking  over  the  lordship^  I  pitch 
upon  the  four  stations  A,  B,  C>  D,  fig.  1,  plate  83, 
from  vtrhich  I  can  command  the  greatest  part  of  iit, 
there  I  set  up  marks.  Then  I  measure  along  A  B, 
which  is  a  right  line,  and  the  boundary  on  one  side 
of  the  land.  In  measuring  along,  I  set  down  the 
distances  measured,  when  I  come  at  the  corners  of 
the  fields  a^  a,  a,  a,  where  the  hedges  come  in,  and 
likewise  where  I  cross  the  brook  b  b.  Then  having 
got  to  B,  I  set  down  the  whole  length  of  A  B. 

Next  I  measure'  from  B  to  C,  and  in  my  way,  I 
set  down  how  far  I  have  measured  when  I  cross  the 
hedges  at  c,  c,  c,  c  ;  and  likewise  where  I  cross  the 
brook  b  b  again.  Tims  I  measure  forward  till  I  com^ 
at  C,  and  m&a  I  set  down  the  length  of  the  sta- 
tionary line  B  C. 

After  the  same  manner  I  measure  along  the  sta^ 
tionary  line  C  A,  observing  to  set  down  the  inter- 
sections with  the  hedges,  as  before  ;  till  I  come'  at 
A,  where  I  set  down  the  length  of  C  A.  Then  the 
three  points.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  determined;  and  may 
be  laid  down  in  the  plan »  and  all  the  foresaid  points. 

Being  come  to  A  again,  I  go  from  A  towards  B, 
and  in  my  way  I  survey  every  single  field  adjoining 
to  the  stationary  line  A  B.  To  do  which  the  shortest 
way,  I  take  the  angles  at  every  intersection  a,  that 
the  sides  of  each  field  make  with  the  stationary  line 
AB ;  and  then  I  measure  their  lengths ;  by  which 
every  field  is  easily  laid  down.  In  the  same  manner 
I  proceed  from  B  to  C,  and  measure  every  field  ad- 

*  The  angles  by  this  method  require  to  be  taken  very  correct- 
ly \  and»  as  instrumeRts  are  now  constructed  with  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  of  perfection,  to  a  skilful  observer  the  angles,  how* 
ever  numerous,  can  be  of  no  reasonable  objection ;  for,  the  chain 
itself,  and  oftentimes  the  manner  of  using  it,  may  create  as 
many  errors  as  might  be  found  by  taking  a  multitude  df  angki 
by  the  theodolite,  &c. 
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joining  to  B  C.     And  then  I  go  to  A,  and  measure 
every  field  in  my  way  thither. 

Next  I  go  from  A  towards  D,  and  set  down  as  be- 
fore, all  my  crossings  of  the  hedges  ;  and  the  length 
A  D,  when  I  come  at  D.  And  in  like  manner  I  mea- 
sure along  D  C,  setting  down  all  the  crossings  of 
the  hedges  as  before,  with  whatever  else  is  remark- 
able, as  where  a  highway  crosses  at  d. 

Having  finished  all  the  main  stations,  we  must 
begin  to  make  inner  stations.  Therefore  I  take  F 
and  G  for  two  stations,  being  in  the  lines  AB  and 
B  C,  the  hedges  from  F  to  G  running  almost 
straight ;  then  I  measure  from  F  towai-ds  G,  and  at 
fy  I  find  a  hedge  going  to  the  left,  and  going  on  iog, 
I  find  another  hedge  going  to  the  right ;  and  at  A,  I 
cross  the  burn.  At  i,  there  is  an  angle,  to  which  I  * 
make  an  offset:  Going  on  further,  I  come  at  a  cross 
hedge  /,  going  to  the  right ;  and  then  measure  on 
to  G,  the  end  of  the  station.  Now  in  going  from  F 
to  G,  we  can  take  all  the  angles  that  the  sides  of  the 
fields  make  with  the  stationary  line  F  G,  and  then 
measure  their  lengths ;  by  which  these  fields  may  be 
laid  down  on  paper. 

Then  I  take  another  inner  station  at  I,  and  mea- 
suring fi^om  Atooy  I  come  to  the  opposite  comer 
of  the  field  ;  then  measuring  on  to  j>,  I  cross  a 
hedge ;  then  I  proceed  to  my  station  I.  Then  I 
measure  from  I  to  F,  and  take  an  offset  to  w,  where 
the  hedge  crosses  the  brook.  Then  I  come  to  the 
corner  of  the  last  field  at  m  ;  and  then  measure  to 
the  opposite  corner  at  F,  the  other  station.  In  your 
going  from  A  to  I,  you  may  take  the  angles  that  the 
hedges  make  with  your  stationary  line  A  I,  and 
measure  these  hedges,  and  then  they  may  be  laid 
down.     And  the  hke  in  going  from  I  to  F. 

All  this  being  done,  take  a  new  station  H,  and 
measuring  fi-om  B  towards  H,  all  the  hedges  lie  al- 
most in  a  right  line.  So  going  along  we  come  at 
a  cross  hedge,  and  going  further  wc  come  at  a  tree. 
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in  the .  bec^e  we  measure  along ;  going  forther  we 
come  at  two  otiier  cross  hedges  r  and  a  piece  further 
^ve  cross  the  brook  ;  going  on  we  come  at  a  cross 
hedge;  going  on  still,  we  come  to  another  cross 
hedge ;  all  these  hedges  arc  to  be  left.  Then  going 
on  still  further,  we  have  a  windmill  to  the  right ; 
and  aftenv'ards  a  cross  hedge  to  the  left,  and  then  we 
measure  on  to  the  station  H,  Then  measuring  from 
H  towards  C,  we  have  a  house  on  the  left ;  and  then 
go  on  to  C.  And  the  fields  may  be  all  surveyed  as 
you  go  along  B  H  and  H  C,  and  then  laid  down. 
And  after  this  manner  you  must  proceed  through  the 
whole,  taking  new  stations  till  all  be  done/* 

Mr.  John  Rodham's  new  method  of  surveying, 

WITH  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  FIELD-BOOK,  plate  34. 

^'  The  field-book  is  ruled  into  three  columns.  In 
the  middle  one  are  set  down  the  distances  on  the 
chain  line  at  which  any  mark,  offset,  or  other  obser- 
vation is  made  ;  and  in  the  right  and  left  hand  co- 
lumns are  entered  the  offsets  and  observations  made 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  respectively  of  the  chain 
line. 

It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  for  brevity  and 
perspicuity,  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  and 
write  upwards ;  denoting  the  crossing  of  fences, 
by  lines  drawn  across  the  middle  column,  or  only 
a  part  of  such  a  Ijne  on  the  right  and  left  opposite 
the  figures,  to  avoid  confusion ;  and  the  corners  of 
fields,  and  other  remarkable  turns  in  the  fences  where 
offsets  are  taken  to,  by  lines  joining  in  the  manner 
the  fences  do,  as  will  be  best  seen  by  comnaring  the 
book  with  the  plan  annexed  to  the  fiela-book,  as 
shewn  in  plate  34. 

The  marks  called,  a,  b,  c,  &c.  are  best  made  in 
the  fields,  by  making  a  small  hole  with  a  spade, 
^nd  a  chip  or  small  bit  of  wood,  with  the  particular 
letter  upon  it^  may  be  put  in,  to  prevent  one  mark 
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being  taken  ibr  anotheri  on  any  return  to  it.  But 
in  general,  the  name  of  a  mark  is  very  easily  had 
by  referring  in  the  book  to  the  line  it  was  made  in. 
After  the  small  alphabet  is  gone  through,  the  capi* 
tals  may  be  next,  the  print  letters  afterwards,  and 
so  on,  which  answer  ttie  purpose  of  so  many  dif* 
ferent  letters ;  or  the  marks  may  be  numbered. 

The  letter  in  the  left  hand  corner  at  the  beginning 
of  every  line,  is  the  mark  or  place  measured^rc^wf ; 
and,  that  at  the  right  hand  comer  at  the  end,  is 
the  mark  measured  to;  but  when  it  is  not  convenient 
to  go  exactly  from  a  mark,  the  place  measured 
from,  is  described  such  a  distance  from  one  mark  to- 
wards another;  and  where  a  mark  is  not  measured 
to,  the  exact  place  is  ascertained  by  saying,  turn  to 
the  right  or  left  hand,  such  a  distance  to  such  a  fnark, 
it  being  always  understood  that  those  distances  are 
taken  in  the  chain  line. 

The  characters  used,  -are  f  for  turn  to  the  right 
hand^^  for  turn  to  the  left  hand^  and  a  placed  over 
an  offset,  to  shew  that  it  is  not  taken  at  nght  angles 
with  the  chain  line,  but  in  the  line  with  some 
straight  fence;  being  chiefly  used  when  crossing 
their  directions,  and  it  is  a  better  way  of  obtaining 
their  true  places  than  by  o£&ets  at  right  angles. 

When  a  line  is  measured  whose  position  is  deter- 
mined either  by  former  work  (as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
ducing a  given  line,  or  measuring  from  one  known 
place  or  mark  to  another)  or  by  itself  (as  in  the  third 
side  of  a  triangle)  it  is  called  a  fast  line,  and  a  dou- 
ble line  across  the  book  is  drawn  at  the  conclusion  of 
it ;  but  if  its  position  is  not  determined  (as  in  the 
second  side  of  a  triangle)  it  is  called  a  loose  line,  and 
a  single  line  is  drawn  across  the  book.  When  a  line 
becomes  determined  in  position,  and  is  afterwards 
continued,  a  double  line  half  through  the  book  is 
drawn. 

When  a  loose  line  is  measured,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  measure  some  Une  that  will  de- 
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termine  its  position.  Thus,  the  first  line  ah^  being 
the  base  of  a  triangle,  is  always  determined ;  but  the 
position  of  the  second  side  hj^  does  not  become  de- 
termined, till  the  third  side  jb  is  measured;  then 
the  triangle  may  be  constructed,  and  the  position  ot 
both  is  determined. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  line,  to  fix  a  loose  line  to  the 
»mark  or  place  measured  from,  the  sign  of  turning  to 
the  right  or  left  hand  must  be  added  (as  ztj  in  the 
third  line  ;)  otherwise  a  stranger,  when  laying  down 
the  work,  may  as  easily  construct  the  triangle  hj  b 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  a  A,  as  on  the  right 
one :  but  this  error  cannot  be  fallen  into,  if  the  sign 
above  named  be  carefully  observed. 

In  choosing  a  line  to  fix  a  loose  one,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  make  a  very  acute  or  obtuse 
angle ;  as  in  the  triangle  p  B  r,  by  the  angle  at  B 
being  very  obtuse,  a  small  deviation  from  truth,  even 
the  breadth  of  a  point  at/>  or  r,  would  make  the  error 
at  B,  when  constructed,  very  considerable ;  but  by 
constructing  the  triangle  pfiq^  such  a  deviation  is 
of  no  consequence. 

Where  the  words,  leasee  off^  are  written  in  the 
field-book,  it  is  to  signify  that  the  taking  of  offsets 
is  from  thence  discontinued  ;  and  of  <!Jourse  s6me«» 
thing  is  wanting  between  that  and  the  next  offset.'* 

MR.  Keith's  improved  parallel  scale. 

Mr:' Thomas  Keith ,  teacher  of  tiie  mathematics, 
has  considerably  improved  the  German  parallel  ruler,* 
or  that  of  Mr.  MarquoiSj  see  pages  26  and  27.  By 
making  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  perpendicular  Kne 
to  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1, 
and  adding  several  scales,  &c.  its  uses  are  consider- 
ably extended  for  drawing  plans  of  fortifications,  and 
other  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  plate  33,  represent  the  two 
faces  of  the  ruler,  and  the  ti^iangle  of  half  the  real 
dimensions. 

21 
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The  slider  is  a  right-angled  trianglei  the  perpen* 
dieuUr  is  divided  into  inches  and  tenths^  and  the 
base  has  three  indices^  and  other  divisions  requisite 
to  be  used  with  the  scale. 

The  ruler  contains  1 6  different  scales,  which,  by 
th§  help  of  the  slider  may  be  increased  to  20,  with* 
out  guessing  at  halves  and  quarters.  The  figures  on 
the  one  end  shew  the  number  of  divisions  to  an  inch> 
and  the  letters  on  the  other  end  are  necessary  to  ex- 
emplify its  use.  It  likewise  contains  the  names  of 
the  polygons,  the  angles  at  their  centres,  and  a  scale 
of  chords  by  which  all  polygons  may  be  readily  con- 
structed. 

rrs  USE  AS  a  common  parallel  euler. 

To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  slider.  Lay  the  hy« 
pothenuse,  or  sloped  edge  of  the  triangle  in  the  po- 
sition you  intend  to  have  your  line,  place  the  scale 
against  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  draw  a  line  along 
the  slope  edge,  keep  the  scale  fixed,  and  move  the 
slider  to  the  left  or  right  hand,  according  as  you 
want  a  parallel  line  above  or  below  the  other. 

To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  scale.  Lay  the  scale 
in  the  position  you  intend  to  have  your  lines,  and 
draw  a  line  along  the  edge  of  it.  Place  the  base  of 
the  triangle  against  this  edge,  the  middle  index 
standing  at  O  on  the  scale,  and  make  a  mark  against 
any  one  division  on  the  perpendicular ;  turn  the  tri* 
angle  the  other  side  uppermost,  and  make  a  madk 
against  the  same  division ;  join  these  marks,  and 
this  line  will  be  parallel  to  the  former.  The  same 
may  be  done  by  sliding  the  triangle,  without  turning 
it,  if  the  lines  are  not  required  to  be  very  long. 

To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  slider  at  a 
great  distance.  Draw  a  line  along  the  slope  edge  of 
the  triangle,  and  fix  the  scale  as  before,  make  a  mark 
against  2  on  the  peri>endicular ;  the  index  being  at 
0«  turn  the  triangle  the  other  side  uppermost,  and 
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make  a  mark  against  the  same  division^  take  away 
the  triangle^  and  move  the  scale  to  these  marks^  ^PP^y 
the  triangle  again ;  proceed  thus  till  you  have  got 
the  proper  distance^  then  draw  a  line  along  the  slope 
edge^  and  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  former. 

To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  scale  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Draw  a  line  along  the  edge  of  the  scale^ 
place  the  base  of  the  triangle  against  that  edge,  the 
middle  index  being  at  O^  and  make  a  mark  against 
2  on  the  perpendicular ;  turn  the  triangle  the  other 
side  uppermost^  and  make  a  mark  against  the  same 
division;  take  away  the  triangle^  and  move  the  scale 
to  these  marks ;  proceed  thus  till  you  have  got  the 
proper  distance,  men  draw  a  line  along  the  scale, 
and  it  will  be  parallel  as  required. 

rrS   USB   IN  ERBCnNG  PERPENDICULARS. 

If  a  line  is  wanted  perpendicular  to  the  scale,  ap- 
ply the  base  of  the  slider  to  it,  and  draw  a  line  from 
the  scale  along  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle ; 
should  a  longer  perpendicular  be  wanted,  apply  the 
perpendicular  of  the  triangle  to  the  scale,  and  draw 
a  line  along  the  base. 

If  a  perpendicular  is  wanted  to  a  line,  which  has 
been  drawn  along  the  hypotbenuse  of  the  triangle, 
^eep  the  scale  fixed,  and  apply  the  hypotbenuse  of 
the  triangle  to  it,  then  draw  a  line  along  the  perpen* 
dicular  of  the  triangle. 

rrS  USE   IN   CONSTRUCTING  POLYGONS. 

Having  made  choice  of  any  one  scale, .  take  the 
side  of  your  polygon  from  it.  Take  the  degrees 
under  the  name  of  your  polygon,  and  subtract  them 
from  180 ;  at  each  end  of  the  above  side  of  your  po« 
lygon,  make  angles  equal  to  half  the  remainder,  and 
the  distance  firom  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  which 
form  the  angles,  to  either  end  of  the  side  of  your 

%l  2 
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polygon,  will  give  the  radius  of  its  circunisciibing 
circle. 

Or,  the  three  angles,  and  one  side  being  given  of 
a  triangle,  thp  radius,  or  remaining  sides,  may  be 
found  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 

ITS  USE  IN  DRAWING  PARALLEL  LINE$  AT  ANY  GIVEN 
DISTANCE,  WITHOUT  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  PAIR 
OF    COMPASSES. 

If  the  side  of  your  polygon  was  taken  from  the 
scale  C.  Move  the  slider  from  O  to  1 ,  2,  3,  &c.  on 
the  scale  D,  and  you  will  draw  a  parallel  line  of  the 
width  of  1,2, 3,  &c.  divisions  on  the  acale  C.  This 
scale  is  20  fathoms  to  an  inch. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  scales  G>  L^  and  P,  are 
to  be  used.  n 

tf  the  side  of  your  polygon  was  taken  from  the 
scale  C,  calling  the  divisions  two  each.  Move  the 
slider  from  O,  on  the  scale  A,  to  1,  2,  3,  &c,  on  the 
same  scale^  and  you  will  draw  a  parallel  line  of  half 
the  width  of  1,2,  3,  &c,  divisions  on  the  scale  C. 
This  scale  is  40  fathoms  to  an  inch. 

Similar  instructions  may  be  applied  to  the  scales 
G,  L,  and  P. 

//  the  side  of  your  polygon  was  taken  from  the 
scale  C,  calling  the  divisions  three  each.  When  the 
middle  index  stands  at  O,  the  divisions  marked  C  on 
the  slider  will  make  straight  lines  with  5  and  6  on 
the  scale  D.  By  moving  the  slider  to  the  right  or  left 
till  the  other  divisions  thereon  make  straight  lines 
successively  with  5,  6,  &c.  you  will  draw  a  parallel 
line  of  one-third  of  the  width  of  1,  2,  3,  &c,  divi- 
sions on  the  scale  C,  This  scale  is  6o  fathoms  to  an 
inch. 

Similar  directions  must  be  observed  in  using  the 
scales  G,  L,  and  P. 

If  the  side  of  your  polygon  was  taken  from  the 
fcala  A.  Move  the  slider  from  O,  tq  l,  2,  5^  &c,  oft 
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tlie  scale  B,  and  you  will  draw  a  parallel  line  of  thei 
width  of  1,  2 J  3,  &c.  divisions  on  the  scale  A.  This 
^cale  is  10  fathoms  to  an  inch. 

Similar  directions  must  be  observed  in  using  thci 
•cales  E,  I,  and  N. 

If  the  side  of  your  polygon  was  taken  from  the 
scale  D.  Move  the  slider  from  O,  to  2,  4,  6,  &c.  on 
the  f^cale  B>  and  you  will  dra.w  a  parallel  line  of  the 
width  of  1,2;  3y  &c^  divisions  on  the  scale  D.  Thii 
scale  is  five  fathoms  to  an  inch. 

In  making  use  of  H,  M^  and  Q,  similar  directions 
must  be  observed. 

Note.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  always 
moving  the  slider  from  O,  and  it  may  be  used  either 
side  uppermost.  •Any  one  of  the  three  indices  may 
likewise  be  made  use  of,  &c. 

To  render  the  scale  still  more  perfect,  Mr.  Keith 
has  made  the  following  additions. 

1.  The  divisions  on  the  scale  A,  aqd  the  fourth 
scale  from  A,  have  been  subdivided  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  sections,  &c.  Ten  of  the  divisions 
on  the  scale  A  make  one  inch ;  if,  therefore,  you  call 
these  divisions  six  each>  the  small  divisions  on  the ' 
same  scate,  nearest  to  the  left  hand,  will  be  one  each ; 
if  you  call  the  large  divisions  on  the  scale  A,  five, 
four,  or  three  each,  then  the  sets  of  smaller  divisions 
in  a  successive  order  from  the  left  hand  division 
above-mentioned,  towards  the  right,  will  be  one  each* 

2.  Five  of  the  divisions  on  the  fourth  scale  from 
the  edge  make  an  inch :  if,  therefore,  you  call  these 
divisions  3^  5^  7,  9,  or  1 1  each^  then  each  of  the 
sets  of  small  divisions^  from  the  left  hand  towards 
the  right,  will  be  subdivided  into  parts  of  one  each* 
Thus  you  have  a  scale  divided  into  ai,  5,  lOj  15^ 
20,  25,  30,  36,  40,  43,  50,  55,  and  60  equal  parts  td 
an  inch,  exclusive  of  the  scales  on.  the  thrccothei* 
edges  of  the  ruler. 

3.  The  line  P  on  the  slider  stands  for  polygons  j 
tli  radios ;  the  figures  in  this  line  being  the  radii 
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of  the  several  polygons  under  which  they  standi  the 
side  being  180  toises  in  each.  If  the  side  of  your 
polygon  be  different  from  180  toises,  say,  as  180 
toises  are  to  the  radius  under  the  number  of  sides 
your  polygon  contains,  so  is  the  side  of  your  polygon 
to  its  radius.  Ejp.  What  is  the  radius  of  an  octa- 
gon, the  exterior  sides  being  120  toises?  as  180 
:  235  *  18  ::  120  :  156  *  78  Ans.  The  remaining 
lines  are  to  be  read  thus— The  English  foot  is  to  the 
French  foot  as  107  is  to  114,  or  as  1  is  to  I.o65,  a 
toise  six  French  feet,  a  fatJbom  six  English  feet 
The  English  foot  is  to  the  Rhynland  foot  as  g715 
is  to  10000;  the  Rhynland  foot  is  to  the  French 
foot  as  1033  is  to  1068 :  the  Rhynland  rod  is  12 
Rhynland  feet. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  either  the 
scale  or  the  slider  will  erect  a  perpendicular  instan- 
taneously, for  the  long  divisions  across  the  scale 
make  right  angles  with  the  edges. 

OF  THE  GUNNEE^S  CALLIPERS,  OR   COMPASSES. 

This  article  is  generally  included  in  the  magazine 
casle  of  instruments  for  the  military  officer,  or  engi- 
neer ;  is  a  very  useful  mathematical  instrument  in 
the  artillery  service,  and,  as  its  description  was  omit- 
ted by  our  late  author,  I  have  taken  ^e  opportunity 
of  inserting  some  account  of  it  here. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  instrument  are  to  take 
the  diameters  of  common  shot,  the  bore  or  caliber  of 
ft  piece  of  ordnance,  estimate  the  weight  of  shot, 
quantity  of  powder,  &c»  for  guns  of  given  dimen* 
sions,  and  other  particulars  in  practical  gunnery. 

Fig.  6  and  7,  are  the  representations  of  the  two 
faces  of  the  callipers  marked  A,  B,  C,  D.  They 
consist  of  two  thin  flat  brass  rulers  moving  on  a 
joint,  curved  internally  to  admit  the  convex  figure  of 
a  ball,  whose  diameter  is  to  be  taken  by  the  points  at 
tho  end  A ;  these  points  are  of  steel^.to  prevent  much 
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wear.  The  rulers  are  made  from  six  to  12  inches  iti 
length  from  the  centre,  according  to  the  number  of 
lines  and  tables  to  be  engraved  upon  them.  The 
usual  length  for  pocket  cases  is  snt  inches^  the  scales 
upon  which  I  shall  now  describe* 

On  Fig.  6,  ruler  A,  is  contained,  1.  A  scale  of 
inches^  divided  into  tenths^  and  continued  to  12 
inches  on  the  ruler  B. 

2.  A  table  shewing  the  quantity  of  powder  neces« 
sary  for  charging  the  chambers  of  brass  mortars  and 
howitzers. 

3.  On  the  ruler  B,  is  k  line  marked  Inches^  be* 
ginning  from  the  steel  point,  for  giving  the  diame^ 
ters  of  the  calibers  of  guns  in  inches* 

4.  A  line  marked  OunSy  contiguous  to  the  preced-* 
ing,  shewing  the  nominal  pounders,  or  weight  of 
shot  for  the  respective  bores  of  the  guns  in  inches. 

5.  On  the  semi-circular  head  of  the  ruleis  asemi-^ 
circle  divided  into  degrees,  figured  in  contrary  direc; 
tions,  to  measure  angles  by,  and  give  the  elevation  ojf 
cannon,  &c. 

6.  Next  to  the  preceding,  is  a  circular  scale 
marked  Shot  Diameters^  which,  with  the  chamfered 
edge  marked  IndeXy  shews  the  convex  diameter  iu 
inches  of  a  shot,  or  other  object  placed  between  the 
points.  The  quadrant  part  of  the  joint  prevents  this 
being  represented  in  the  figure. 

On  the  other  face  of  the  callipers,  C  and  D,  Jig*, 
fy  are  engraved. 

7*  On  the  ruler  C,  a  table  marked  Brass  OuM^ 
shewing  the  quantity  of  powder,  necessary  for  the 
proof  and  service  charges  of  brass  guns. 

8.  The  line  of  lines,  marked  Lin. 

0.  Two  circular  scales^,  on  the  head  of  the  ruler^ 
marked  Shat^  shewing  the  weights  of  iron  shot,  a# 
fiaken  by  the  points  of  the  callipers. 

On  the  n)ler  I),  besides  another  corresponding 
line  of  lines. 

10.  A  tabl«  shetting  the  q^tiantity  of  powder  n«* 
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ce»sary  for  proof  and  service  charges  of  iron  gUQ8| 
from  T  to  42  pounders. 

1  ]  •  To  these  are  sometimes  added  various  figures 
of  a  circle,  cube,  &c.  with  numbers. 

12.  A  table  of  the  weignts  and  specific  gravities 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  various  metals,  ivory^  wood,  wa* 
ters,  &c. 

KXPLANATION   OF  THE   LINES  AND  TABLES. 

1.  The  line  of  inches,  graduated  contiguous  to  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  sides  A  and  B,  Jig.  6,  when 
opened  to  a  straight  line,  makes  a  measure  of  ]2 
inches  and  tenths  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  rule. 

2.  The  table  shewing  the  quantity  of  powder  ne- 
cessary for  mortars  and  howitzers.  This  table  is 
adapted  for  both  sea  and  land.  Thus,  by  inspection 
merely  is  shewn  that  a  1 3-inch  brass  mortar  at  sea 
requires    30  pounds   of  powder;  by  land  only  10 

Eounds.  Mortars  and  howitzers  under  10  inches 
ave  only  the  land  quantities  inserted. 
3:  The  line  of  inches  for  concave  diameters.  It 
commences  from  the  steel  point  at  2  inches^  and  con- 
tinues  on  to  10  inches,  and  is  subdivided  to  halves 
and  quarters.  When  used,  the  legs  are  placed  across 
each  other,  and  the  steel  points  brought  to  a  contact 
with  tl  e  internal  concave  surface  of  the  gun,  at  the 
dian.etiical,  or  greatest  possible  distance  ;  the  calli- 
pers then  being  taken  out,  and  inspected  where  in 
the  scale  one  external  edge  of  the  rule  is  upon  the 
9ther  scale,  that  division  will  give  in  inches-  and  quar- 
ters the  caliber  of  the  gun  required. 

A.  The  line  shewing  the  weight  of  shot  for  the 
bores.  Adjoining  to  the  preceding  line  is  the  one 
marked  Guns^  proceeding  from  1-^to  42  pounds. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  at  the  same  time  the 
caliber  in  inches  is  given^  the  weight  of  the  shot  is 
also  given  by  inspection  on  the  scale,  by  the  side  of 
the  rui^  crossing  both;  and,  from  the  weight  of 
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the  shot,  the  caliber  in  inches.     Thus  4|  inches 
shews  a  g-inch  shot,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  The  semi-circular  graduation  on  the  joint* 
head.  The  degrees  are  figured  to  180  contrary- 
ways,  so  as  one  set  to  be  the  complement  of  180  to 
the  other ;  and  they  are  used  to  lay  down  or  mea- 
sure angles,  find  the  elevation  of  cannon,  &c. 

First.  Jo  lay  down  any  angle  suppose  30  degrees. 
Open  the  legs  till  the  chamfered  .edges  cut  30,  and 
two  lines  drawn  against  the  outside  edges  will  be  at 
the  inclination,  or  angle  of  30  degrees,  tending  to  a 
proper  centre.  If  a  centre  point  be  desired,  cross  the 
legs  till  the  other  chamfered  edge  cuts  30  ;  the  out- 
side edges  will  then  be  at  the  angle  of  30  degrees^ 
and  the  place  of  their  intersection  the  angular  point. 

Secondly.  To  measure  an  entering  or  internal 
angle.  Ho  apply  the  outward  edges  of  the  i-ulers, 
that  they  may  exactly  coincide  with  the  legs  or  sides 
of  the  given  angle.  The  chamfered  edge  on  the 
semi-circle  on  the  outward  set  of  figures  will  point 
out  the  degrees  contained  in  the  given  angle. 
^Thirdly.  To  measw^e  a  salient,  or  external  angle. 
r^^ce  the  legs  of  the  callipers  over  each  other,  and 
make  their  outside  edges  coincide  with  the  legs  or 
sides  of  the  angle  to  be  measured ;  then  will  the 
chamfered  edge  cut  the  degree  required  on  the  inner 
semi- circle,  equal  to  the  angle  measured* 

Fourthly.  To  determine  the  elevation  of  a  cannon 
or  mortar.  A  rod  or  stick  must  be  placed  into  the 
bore  of  a  cannon,  so  as  to  project  beyond  its  mouth. 
To  the  outward  end  of  this  stick,  a  string  with  a 
plummet  must  be  suspended;  then  with  the  legs  of 
the  callipers  extended,  so  as  to  touch  both  the  string 
and  rod,  the  chamfered  edge  wiH  cut  the  degrees 
equal  to  the  complement  of  90°  of  the  true  angle  of 
the  elevation  of  the  cannon,  figured  on  the  outer  se«» 
mi-circle.  So  that  if  the  edge  had  cut  30  degrees^ 
the  true  elevatioa  would  have  beep  60^  the  complex 
meat  to  90, 
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6.  The  circular  line  of  inches  on  the  head  next  to 
the  preceding,  marked  Shot  Diam.  This  scale  ex- 
tends from  O  to  10  inches,  and  is  subdivided  into 
quarters.  The  chamfered  edge  marked  Inches^  is 
the  index  to  the  divisions. 

To  measure  by  this  scale  the  convex  diameter  of 
shot  J  SfC.  Place  the  shot  between  the  steel  points 
of  the  callipers,  so  as  to  shew  the  greatest  possible 
extent ;  the  chamfered  edge,  or  index,  will  then  cut 
the  division  shewing  the  diameter  of  the  shot  in 
inches  and  quarters. 

N.  B.  The  diameter  given  by  this  scale  gives  the 
shot  rather  less  than  by  the  scale  No.  4,  on  account 
of  a  customary  allowance  of  what  is  called  fVindage. 

7.  The  table  marked  Brass  Guns,  to  shew  the 
quantity  of  powder  necessary  for  proof  and  service 
charges  of  brass  guns.  This  table  is  arranged  for 
the  size  of  the  piece,  called  either  Heavy ^  Middle^ 
or  Light,  into  their  respective  columns*  Ex.  Sup- 
pose it  is  required  to  know  the  quantity  of  powder 
for  a  proof  and  service  charge  of  a  heavy  42  pounder. 
Under  42  are  31  lb.  8  oz.  for  the  proof  charge,  and 
21  lb.  for  the  service  charge. 

8.  The  line  of  lines,  marked  Lin.  This  is  a  line 
of  equal  parts,  and  for  various  occasions  may  be  so 
used.  For  other  problems,  being  the  same  as  usually 
laid  down  upon  the  sector,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  description  of  that  instrument  already  given  in 
this  work,  page  3g. 

Q.  Two  circular  scales  on  the  joint  head  for  giving 
the  weight  of  iron  shot,  marked  Shot.  These  scales 
are  engraved  upon  the  chamfered  part  of  the  head  of 
the  callipers ;  they  are,  in  fact,  but  one  continued 
scale,  only  separated  for  the  advantage  of  being  more 
conspicuous.  They  shew  the  weights  of  iron  shot 
from  4-  to  42  pounds.  The  diameter  of  the  shot  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  points  of  the  callipers,  and  then 
by  an  index  engraved  on  the  ruler  it  pointed  out  th« 
proper  weight. 
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10.  The  table  shewing  the  quantity  of  powder 
nec^sary  for  proof  and  service  charges  of  iron  guns, 
marked  Iron  Guns.  An  inspection  of  the  figure, 
or  the  callipers  themselves,  shew  the  table  formed 
into  three  columns.  The  first,  marked  Iron  Guns, 
shewing  the  weight  of  the  shot ;  the  second,  Proofs 
shewing  the  quantity  of  powder  for  the  proof  charge; 
the  third.  Service,  the  quantity  requisite  for  a  ser- 
vice charge ;  and  all  these  adjusted  from  4-  ^o  ^'^ 
pounders. 

1  i .  The  mathematical  figures.  The  most  vacant 
part  of  the  callipers  are  sometimes  filled  up  by  siit 
mathematical  figures,  with  numbers  annexed  to  each 
to  assist  the  learnefs  memory,  and  indicating  as 
follows. 

1.  A  circle  with  two  diametrical  lines,  about 
which  are  the  numbers  7.22,  and  113.355;  they 
both  are  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference, the  latter  being  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  former.  The  following  examples  may  be  there- 
fore readily  worked  by  them. 

Required  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  any 
given  diameter. 

As  7  :  22  ::  given  diameter  :  the  circumference 
required. 

Or  113  :  355  ::  diameter  :  the  circumference 
more  exactly. 

And  the  converse  of  these. 

As  22  :  7  ::  circumference  :  the  diameter. 

As  355  :  1 13  ::  circumference  :  the  diameter  more 
^cactly. 

2.  A  circle  with  an  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
square,  and  inscribed  circle  to  this  smaller  square. 
To  this  figure  are  annexed  the  numbers  28. 21.14. 
11.  denoting  that  the  larger  square  is  28,  the  in* 
scribed  circle  is  22.  The  area  inscribed  at  the  square 
in  that  circle  14,  and  the  area  of  the  smaller  in- 
scribed circle  U» 
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Both  the  proportion  of  the  squares  and  circles  arU 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1 ;  and  from  them  the  area 
of  any  circle  may  be  founds  having  its  diameter 
given.     For  example. 

Required  the  area  of  a  circle  zvhose  diameter 
is  12. 

Now  the  square  of  12  is  144. 

Then  as  28  :  22  ::  144  :  llS.l^  the  area. 

Or      as  14  :  11  ::  144  :  113.1. 

3.  Represents  a  cube  inscribed  in  a  sphere;  the 
affixed  number  894-  shews  that  a  cube  of  iron  in- 
scribed in  a  sphere  of  12  inches  in  diameter  weighs 
894.  pounds* 

4.  Represents  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cube,  with 
the  numbers  243  affixed ;  it  is  to  shew  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  an  iron  globe  12  inches  in  diameter,  or  a 
globe  inscribed  in  a  cube,  whose  side  is  12  inches. 

5.  Represents  a  cylinder  and  cone,  the  diameter 
and  height  of  which  are  one  foot.  To  the  cylinder 
is  affixed  the  number  364,5,  the  weight  in  pounds 
of  an  iron  cylinder  of  the  above  dimensions.  The 
cone  shewn  by  the  number  121,5  that  it  is  the  weight 
of  the  same  base  and  height,  and  is  one-third  of  that 
of  the  cylinder.  Cones  and  cylinders  of  equal  height 
and  bases  arc  to  one  another  as  1  to  3. 

6.  Represents  an  iron  cube^  whose  side  is  12 
inches,  to  weigh  464,5  pounds.  The  figure  of  the 
pyramid  annexed  to  the  cube,  the  base  and  height  of 
which,  if  each  12  inches,  denotes  the  height  to  be 
one  third  of  the  cube's  weight,  viz.  154^. 

Remark*  Globes  to  globes  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters ;  cubes  to  cubes,  as  their  cubes  of 
the  length  of  their  sides  ;  of  similar  bodies,  their 
weights  are  as  their  solidities.  Hence  the  dimen- 
sions and  weight  of  any  body  being  given,  thd 
weight  or  dimensions  of  any  other  similar  body 
may  be  founds 
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examHes. 

1 .  The  sides  of  a  cuke  of  iron  being  two  feety 
required  the  weights 

The  sixth  figure  shews  that  a  cube  of  iron,  whose 
sides  are  each  1  foot,  weighs  4Q4fi.     Therefore, 

As  1  (the  cube  of  1  foot)  :  464,5  ::  8  (the  cube 
of  2  feet)  :  37 1 6,  the  weight  of  an  iron  cube  whose 
sides  are  2  feet,  » 

2.  Ths  diameter  of  an  iron  shot  being- six  inches^ 
required  the  weight. 

By  the  fourth  figure  a  one  foot  iron  ball  weighs 
243  pounds,  and  6  inches  =  ,5  the  tV  of  a  foot. 

Therefore,  as  1  (the  cube  of  1  foot)  :  243  (the  • 
weight)  ::  ,125  (cube  of  ,5  or  -jV)  •  30,375  pounds, 
the  weight  required. 

Another  rule.  Take  4-  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
in  inches,  and  i-  of  that  eighth,  and  th^ir  sum  will 
be  the  weight  required  in  pounds  exactly.  Or,  the 
weight  of  a  four  inch  shot  being  nine  pounds,  the 
proportions  64  :  Q  may  be  used  with  equal  exactness. 

3.  The  weight  of  an  iron  ball  being  given,  to  find 
its  diameter. 

This  rule  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding,  the  same 
numbers  being  used ;  as  243  (the  weight)  :  1  (cube 
of  1  foot ;)  or,  as  Q  pounds  :  64  (cube  of  4.) 

Another  rule.  Multiply  the  weight  by  7,  and  to 
the  product  add  ^  of  the  weight,  and  the  cube  root 
of  the  sum  will  be  the  diameter  in  inches.  Thus, 
an  iron  ball  of  12  pounds  weight  will  be  found  to  be 
4,403  inches.  The  methods  of  this  rule  are  too 
evident  to  require  worked  examples. 

4.  The  following  example  will  make  up  a  suffi- 
cient number,  by  which  the  learner  may  know  how 
to  apply  readily  any  number  from  the  figures  just 
described. 

A  parcel  of  shot  and  cannon  weighing  five  tons^ 
Qr  \  1200  pounds  is  to  be  melted,  and  cast  into  shot 
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of  three  and  jvoe  hches  diameter,  and  weight  of 
each  sort  to  be  the  same  ;  required  the  number  there 
-will  be  of  each. 

Ut.  Half  of  11200  is  56o  pounds. 

2l  Cube  of  3  inches,  or  cube  4.  of  a  foot  =  -g-V* 

Then,  as  l  (cube  of  l  foot)  :  243  (the  weight  of 
a  I  foot  ball)  ::  ^  :  3,79>  weight  of  a  3  inch 
iron  shot. 

N.  B.  In  this  proportion  64  divides  243  on  ac- 
count of  the  fraction. 

Now  5  inches  =  t^^  of  a  foot,  its  cube  tWt* 

Therefore,  as  1  :  243  ::  -jWr  •  ^Ifih  weight  of 
an  iron  5  inch  shot. 

Dividing  5600  by  3,79  gives  1504,  the  number 
required  of  the  3  inch  shot. 

Dividing  5600  by  17,57  gives  313,  the  required 
number  of  the  5  inch  shot. 

A  table  of  specific  gravities  and  weights  of  bo* 
dies  is  added,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purcha- 
ser. It  is  not  essential  to  the  general  uses  of  the  cal« 
lipers,  altliough  many  curious  and  useful  problems 
relative  to  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  bodies  may 
*be  obtained  from  it  in  the  most  accurate  manner.* 

The  quantity  of  lines  placed  upon  the  callipers 
may  be  increased  or  arranged  at  pleasure.  The  fbl* 
lowing  IQ  were  the  greatest  number  that  I  ever 
knew  of  being  placed  upon  them. 

1 .  The  measures  of  convex  diameters  in  inches. 

2.  The   measures  of  concave  diameters  in   inches* 

3.  The  weights  of  iron  shot  from  given  diameters. 

4.  The  weight  of  iron  shot  proper  to  given  gun 
bores..  5.  The  degrees  of  a  semi-circle.  6.  The 
proportion  of  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weight.  7- 
The  proportion  of  English  and  French  fcet  and 
pounds.  8.  Factors  useful  in  circular  and  spherical 
figures.  9.  Tables  of  the  specific  gravity  and  weights 

*  See  Mr.  Adams's  Lectureti  fire  vols.  8vo.  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  which  is  now  in  the  press,  and  under  my  cor* 
rection  and  augmentation 
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of  bodies.  10.  Tables  of  the  quantity  of  powder  ne- 
cessary for  proof  and  service  of  brass  and  iron  guns. 
11.  Rules  for  computing  the  number  of  shot  or 
shells  in  a  finished  pile.  12.  Rules  concerning  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies.  13.  Rules  for  the  raising  of 
veater.  14.  The  rules  for  shooting  with  cannon 
or  mortars.  15.  A  line  of  inches.  l6.  Logarith- 
mic scales  of  numbers,  sines>  versed  sines,  and  tan* 
gents.  !/•  A  sectoral  line  of  equal*  parts,  or  the 
line  of  lines.  16.  A  sectoral  line  of  plans  or  super- 
ficies.    19.  A  sectoral  line  of  solids. 

Gunners  Quadrant. — Fig.  8,  plate  33,  is  a 
representation  of  a  quadrant  used  for  elevating  a  can- 
non, or  mortar,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
The  bar  A,  is  placed  in  at  the  mouth  ;  the  index 
B,  brought  to  the  arc  till  the  bubble  of  the  spirit 
level  settles  in  the  middle.  The  angle  is  then  read 
off  to  minutes  upon  the  arc  by  the  nonius  at  C. 

Gunner's  Perpendicular. — Fig.  9,  plate  33,  is 
a  representation  of  a  small  level  and  perpendicular. 
It  is  used  to  find  the  centre  line  of  a  piece  in  the 
operation  of  pointing  it  to  an  object,  or  to  mark  the 
point  for  a  breech  hole,  &c.  The  spirit  level  A, 
determines  the  position  on  the  gun,  and  the  spring 
index  point  B,  serves  to  mark  the  necessary  points 
upon  the  surface  to  obtain  the  line  by. 
^  Shot  Gauges. — Are  a  set  of  brass  rings,  all  con- 
nected to  one  centre,  with  holes  suitable  to  the  dia« 
meters,  or  pounders  of  iron  shot,  from  four  to  42 
pounders;  being  all  respectively  marked,  and  are 
too  evident  in  their  uses  to  need  either  a  discription 
or  figure  here. 
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THE  SLIDING  RULE, 

COMMONLY  CALLED 

THE  CJRPENTEKS  RULE, 

AND 

THE  MENSURATION  OF  TIMBER, 

BOTH  CUT  AVD  STJNDiyO. 


The  melisuration  of  timber  may  be  considered  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  knowledge,  with  the  art  of 
surveying,  and  I  judge,  that  including  it  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, will  be  considered  useful  to  many  of  our  un- 
informed readers,  who  may  not  have  consulted  any 
of  the  established  works  on  mensuration.  Ccg- 
gleshalfs  or  the  Carpenter*s  Sliding  Rule,  is  the  ori- 
ginal, simple,  and  now  most  commonly  used  in- 
strument for  taking  dimensions  and  castii.g  up,  or 
instrumentally  finding  the  contents  of  tinbcr.  It  is 
generally  made  of  box  wood,  one  foot  in  length 
when  folded  together,  by  means  of  a  middle  joint, 
and  two  feet  when  extended.  In  the  following  de- 
scription I  suppose  the  reader  to  have  the  role 
placed  before  him,  under  his  inspection.  On  one 
side  of  the  rule  next  to  the  edge,  is  divided  inches 
and  eights  to  take  dimensions  by,  and  within  on  the 
same  side  are  several  plotting  scales  divided  by  di- 
agonal lines  into  12th  parts  :  they  consist  generally 
of  the  inch,  4, 4^  ai^d  -I  inch,  divided  into  the  above 
12thsfor  the  conveniently  planning  of  dimensions^ 
that  are  previously  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 
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Tlie  outer  edge  of  the  rule  is  usually  divided 
into  the  centesimals  of  a  foot,  or  the  decimal  of  a 
foot  into  10  parts,  so  as  to  give  any  dimensions 
taken  in  feet,  lOths  and  lOOdths  of  a  fooi;  this  will 
be  found  the  readiest  method  by  persons  acc^uainted 
with  decimal  arithmetic. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rule  are  four  logarith- 
mic lines  of  numbers  tnarked  at  one  end  by  the 
letters  A.  B.  C.  D  :  the  two  middle  ones  B  and  C 
being  on  the  slider  which  is  slid  in  a  groove  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  two  on  the  rule. 
The  figures  or  numbers  on  the  slide  being  placed 
between  the  two  lines  serve  of  course  for  both. 
The  three  lines  A,  B,  C,  are  called  double  lines^  be- 
cause the  figures  from  1  to  10  are  contained  twice 
in  the  length  of  the  slide,  and  the  other  lowest  line 
D,  a  single  line  proceeding  from  4  to  40,  and  is 
called  the  Girt  Line,  from  its  utility  in  computing 
the  contents  of  trees  and  timber. 

The  use  of  the  double  lines  A  and  B  is  for  work- 
ing proportions,  and  finding  the  areas  of  plane 
figures,  and  the  use  of  the  girt  line  D,  and  the  other 
double  line  C,  is  for  measuring  solids.  On  the 
girt  line  are  marks  at  J  7-15,  lettered  W  G,  (wine 
gallons)  and  at  1 8.95  AG  (ale  gallons)  which  are 
wine  and  ale  gauge  points  to  this  instrument,  to 
answer  the  principal  purpose  of  a  gauging  rule. 

On  the  same  sjdc  of  the  rule  is  placed  a  table  of 
the  amount  of  timber  per  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet  at 
the  price  of  6d.  per  foot,  to  24  pence.  At  6d.  per 
foot,  it  will  appear  to  be  ll.  5s.;  at  gd.,  ll.  17s.  6d.  &c. 
Other  scales  and  tables  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
these,  as  a  table  of  board  measures,  one  of  timber 
measure,  a  line  shewing  tor  what  length  of  my 
breadth  will  make  a  foot  square,  also  a  line  shewing 
what  length  for  any  thickness  will  make  a  solid 
foot ;  the  former  line  serving  to  complete  the  table 
of  board  measure,  and  the  latter  the  table  of  timber 
measure. 

2K 
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The  method  of  notation  on  the  rule  if  very  sim- 
ple, the  figures  in  order,  are  numbered  from  the  left 
fiaiid  towards  the  right.  •  When  ]  at  the  beginning 
is  accounted  1,  then  1  in  the  middle  will  be  10 
and  the  one  at  the  end  100 ;  and  when  1  at  the  be* 
ginning  is  accounted  10,  then  one  in  the  middle  is 
100,  and  the  10  at  the  end  1000,  and  so  on.  And 
all  the  smaller  divisions  and  spaces  are  of  course  al- 
tered in  your  mind  proportionally. 

When  the  learner  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  notation,  he  will  be  surprized  to  find  with 
what  dispatch  and  accuracy  he  will  be  able  to  work 
the  following  problems,  and  much  less  liable  to  er-* 
rors,  than  by  computing  with  the  pen.  By  a  foot 
slide  a  solution  to  about  the  200dth  part  of  the 
whole  may  be  relied  on. 

Problem  l.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together, 
as  l6  and  19.  Set  1  on  B  to  the  multiplier  10  on  A, 
then  against  the  multiplicand  I9  on  j3  will  be  the 
required  product  304  on  A.  2.  To  find  the  pro^ 
^uct  ofZb  and  IQ.  Set  1  on  B  to  the  multiplicand 
35  on  A,  then  because  I9  on  B  runs  beyond  the 
fnd  of  the  line,  seek  it  on  the  other  radius^  or  other 
preceding  part  of  the  line,  which  in  value  will  be 
1.9  or  T^j^th  part,  so  tha^t  against  I.9  on  B  will  be 
found  66,5  on  A.  This,  therefore,  multiplied 
again  by  10,  which  is  done  by  taking  away  only 
the  decimal  point,  gives  the  product  665.  In  like 
manner  the  product  of  270  by  54  will  b^  found 
to  be  14580. 

Problem  2.  To  divide*  one  number  by  another 
as  480  by  12.  Set  the  divisor  12  on  A,  to  1  on  B, 
then  against  the  dividend  480  on  A,  will  be  the  quo- 
tient 40  on  B.  2.  To  divide  768O  by  24.  Let  the 
divisor  24  on  A  be  set  to  1  on  3,  then  because  768O 
is  not  contained  on  A,  the  tenth  '7680  on  A  must 
be  sought  for,  and  against  it  on  B  tvill  be  found  the 
quotient  32,  which  increased  ten  times  for  the 
above  reason  will    give  320   the  required    quor: 
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tient.     So  396  by  27,  gives  14.6,  and  741  by  42, 
gives  17.6. 

Problem  3.  To  square  any  number,  as  25.  Set 
1  on  B  to  25  on  A,  then  against  25  on  B,  stands 
625  on  A,  the  square  of  25  required* 

Or  by  the  other  two  lines.  Set  1  on  C,  to  10  on 
D,  observing  that  if  you  call  the  10  on  I)  1,  the  1 
on  C  will  be  1,  but  if  you  call  the  10  on  D  10,  then 
the  1  on  C  will  be  100,  and  if  you  call  the  10  on 
D  100,  the  1  on  C  will  be  1000,  and  so  on.  So 
against  25  stands  625  ;  against  30,  QOO  ;  35,  1225; 
and  40,  l600,  reckoning  the  10  on  D  as  10. 

Problem  4.  To  extract  the  sgtuire  root  of  any 
number.  Set  1  on  C  to  10  on  D,  which  is  the  same 
position  of  the  slider  as  in  the  preceding  problem  ; 
estimate  the  value  of  the  two  lines  in  the  same 
way ;  then  against  every  number  found  on  C  stands 
a  square  root  on  D,  thus  the  square  root  of  52Q 
will  be  found  to  be  23,  QOO  to  be  30,  and  300  to 
be  17.3,  4264  to  be  65.3. 

Problem  5.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  bet'ween 
any  two  numbers j  as  9  and  25.  Set  one  number  9 
on  C  to  the  same  number  on  D  :  then  against  the 
other  number  25  on  C  will  be  15  on  D,  the  mean 
proportional  required.     For  9 :  15  ::  15  :  25. 

Required  the  mean  proportional  between  29  and 
430.  Set  29  on  C  to  29  on  D^  and  it  will  be  found 
that  430  on  C  will  be  situated  beyond  the  scale  D, 
or  it  will  be  contained  on  C.  Therefore  take  the 
lOOdth  part  of  it,  and  seek  for  4.3  on  C,  and 
against  it  on  D  is  11.2,  which  multiplied  by  10, 
gives  112  the  mean  proportional  required.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  if  one  of  the  numbers  over* 
runs  the  line,  it  is  proper  to  take  the  lOOdth  part, 
and  augment  the  answer  ten  times.  The  mean  pro-* 
portional  between  29  and  320,  is  96.3,  and  between 
71  and  274  is  IS9. 

Problem  6.    To  find  a  third  proportional  to  am 
two  numbers,  as  21  and  32.    Set  the  first  21  on  U, 
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to  the  second  32  on  A ;  then  a^inst  the  second 
32  on  B  stands  48.8  on  A^  the  third  proportional 
required.  Then  the  third  proportional  to  17  and 
2Q  is  49.4,  and  to  73  and  14  is  2.7« 

Problem  7.  Three  numbers  being  given j  to 
Jind  a  fourth  proportional^  suppose  12,  28,  and  57. 
The  solving  of  this  problem  is  performing  the  rule 
of  three.  Set  the  first  term  12  on  B,  to  the  second 
28  on  A,  then  against  the  third  term  57  on  B  will  be 
found  the  fourth  133  on  A. 

If  either  of  the  middle  numbers  fall  beyond  the 
line,  take  ^th  part  of  that  number^  and  augment 
the  answer  ten  times.  The  fourth  proportional  to 
6.14,  and  29,  will  be  found  67 .6,  and  to  27^  20,  73, 
the  number  54. 

After  the  working  of  the  preceding  examples,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  performing  on  the  rule  all  the  numerical  solu- 
tions to  the  various  geometrical  problems  treated  of 
in  page  64  and  sequel,  of  this  work. 

OF  TIMBER   MEASURE. 

Problem  1.  To  Jind  the  area,  or  superficial  con- 
tent in  feet  in  a  board  or  plank.  Multiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  will  be  the  content 
required. 

Note.  If  the  board  is  tapering,  add  the  breadth  of 
the  two  ends  together,  and  take  ^  their  sum  for 
tlie  mean  breadth,  and  multiply  the  length  by  this 
mean  breadth. 

By  the  sliding  rule.  Set  12  on  B  to  the  breadth 
or  inches  on  A^  then  against  the  length  ih  feet  on 
B,  the  content  on  A  in  feet  and  fractional  parts  will 
be  shewn. 

Ejpample.  A  board  16  inches  broad,  and  13  feet 
long  will,  by  the  above  rule,  be  found  to  contaia 
17^  feet. 

J^xample  2.    What  is  the  value  of  a  plank  whose 
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kngth  is  12  feet  6  inches,  and  mean  breadth  11^ 
at  l-^d.  per  square  foot  Bv  the  slide  rule.  As  i  2  B 
:  1 1  A  ::  124.  B  :  ]  I^  A  the  number  of  feet  Then 
as  1  foot  on  B  to  1.5  pence  on  A  so  is  1 14  feet  on  B 
to  17  pence  on  A,  the  value  required.  In  a  very 
irregular  mahogany  plank  of  14  feet  in  lenetb,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  measure  several  breadths  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  viz,  at  every  two 
feet.  The  breadth  of  the  less  end  was  six  inches, 
and  that  of  the  greater  end  one  foot.  The  interme- 
diate breadths  were  one  foot,  one  foot  six  inches,  two 
feet^  two  feet,  one  foot,  and  two  feet.  It  is  required 
how  many  square  feet  was  contained  in  the  plank  ? 
By  dividing  the  sum  of  the  breadths  by  their  num^ 
bers,  the  mean  breadth  will  be  found  l-i-  foot,  and 
by  working  by  the  above  rules,  the  answer  to  be  194. 
feet 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  squared  or  four-sided 
timber. 

Multiply  the  mean  breadth  by  the  mean  thick-^ 
ness,  and  the  product  again  by  the  length,  and 
it  will  give  the  content  required. 

By  the  sliding  rule.  As  the  length  in  feet  on  C, 
is  to  12  on  D,  when  the  greater  girt  is  in  inches,  or 
to  10  on  D,  when  it  is  in  tenths  of  feet :  so  is  the 
quarter  girt  on  D  to  the  content  on  C- 

Remarks.  If  the  timber  be  squared,  half  the  sum 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  in  the  middle  is  consi-^ 
dered  as  the  quarter  girt  above-mentioned.  But  if 
the  timber  be  round,  it  is  customary  to  girt  the 
piece  round  the  middle  with  a  string  one-fourth  part 
of  this  girt  squared,  -and  multiplied  by  the  length 
gives  the  solidity.  Pocket  measuring  tapes,  with 
the  quarter  girt  divided  thereon  to  shew  the  quarter 
girt  by  inspection,  are  most  convenient  in  taking  the 
girt. 

The  quarter  girt  rule  for  squared  timber  is  only 
sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  when  the  breadth  and 
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height  of  the  sides  are  the  same,  or  the  difference 
not  more  than  one  or  two  inches ;  in  all  greater  dif- 
ferences the  measure,  by  the  girt  method  will  be  too 
considerable,  and  the  rules  above  given  will  be 
proper  to  adhere  to.  To  shew  the  fallacy  of  taking 
the  quarter  girt  for  the  side  of  a  mean  square,  the 
following  example  has  been  given. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  timber  to  be  24  feet  long,  and 
a  foot  square  throughout,  and  let  it  be  slit  into  two 
equal  parts  from  end  to  end.  Then  the  sum  of  the 
solidity  of  the  two  parts  added  together  by  the 
quarter  girt  method,  which  is  to  multiply  the  square 
of  the  quarter  girt  in  inches  by  the  length  injeet, 
and  divide  by  144,  will  be  27  feet,  but  the  true  soli- 
dity is  24  feety  and  if  the  two  pieces  were  unequal 
the  difference  would  be  still  greater. 

Note.  If  the  circumference  or  girt  be  taken  in 
inches,  and  the  length  in  feet,  divide  the  product 
By  144  to  give  the  contents  in  feet. 

If  the  timber  tapers  regularly  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  breadth  and  thickness  taken  in  the 
middle  will  be  the  mean  breadth  and  thickness,  or 
half  the  sum  of  the  two  end  dimensions  will  be 
the  mean.  If  it  does  not  taper  regularly,  but  is 
thicker  in  some  places  than  in  others,  let  several 
dimensions  be  taken,  and  their  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  them  will  give  the  mean  dimensions ; 
or  girt  it  in  several  places  equally  distant  from  each 
otlier,  and  divide  the  sum  of  the  circumferences 
by  their  number  for  a  mean  circufnference,  the 
square  of  one  quarter  of  the  mean  circumference 
multiplied  by  the  length  will  give  the  solidity. 

Example  1.  If  a  piece  of  squared  timber  be  2 
feet  9  inches  deep,  1  foot  7  inches  broad ;  and  l6 
feet  9  inches  long,  required  the  contents  in  solid 
feet. 

Multiplying  the  depth,  breadth,  and  thickness 
together  by  the  above  rule,   the  true  content  is 
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1^2.93  feet,  or  73  feet  nearly.  But  by  the 
quarter  girt^  the  content  will  be  found  as  fol^ 
lows:— 

26  inches  quarter  girt^  Decimals^ 

26  l6.75=j6f0Dt9in: 

676 


10050 
11725 
676  square  10050 


144)   1132300  (78»63feet* 
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As  l6i  on  C  :  12  on  D  ::  26  on  D  :  to  78^  on  Ck 

• 

This  shews  that  from  the  inequality  of  the 
depth  and  breadth,  the  common  girt  method  gives 
more  than  the  true  content.  In  the  following  ex* 
amples,  taken  from  Dr.  HuttorCs  Treatise  on 
Mensuration^  8vo.  1788,  page  654,  the  difference  is 
immaterial,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  breadth  not 
being  materially  different. 

Example  2.  Required  the  content  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  whose  length  is  244^  feet,  and  the  mean 
breadth  and  thickness  each  1.04  feetr  Answer, 
26-j.  feet. 

Example  3.  What  is  the  content  of  a  piece  of 
timber  whose  length  is  24^  feet,  and  the  mean 
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breadth  and  thickness  each  1 .04  feet.  Answer^  2&4- 
feet. 

Example  A.  Required  the  content  of  a  piece  of 
timber  whose  length  is  27.36  feet:  at  the  greater 
end  the  breadth  is  1*78,  and  thickness  1.23,  and 
at  the  less  end  the  breadth  is  1.04,  and  thickness 
0.91 .     Answer,  41.278  feet. 

The  spare  examples  are  to  be  worked  by  both 
the  methods. 

Problem  3.     To  find  the  solidity  of  round  or  «»- 
squared  timber. 

RULE  1,   OR   COMMON   RULE. 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  quarter  girt,  or  of -J. 
of  the  mean  circumference,  by  the  length  for  the 
content. 

BY  THE   SLIDING    RULE. 

As  the  length  upon  C  :  12  or  10  upon  D  ::  quar- 
ter girt,  in  12ths  or  lOths,  on  D  :  content  on  C. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  method  adopted  and  ge- 
nerally used  by  all  land  surveyors  and  timber 
dealers,  the  buyer  is  allowed  to  take  the  girt  of  the 
tree  any  where  between  the  greater  end  and  middle 
of  the  tree,  if  it  tapers. 

All  branches  or  boughs,  the  quarter  girt  of  which 
is  less  than  6  inches,  an(i  also  any  part  of  the  trunk, 
less  than  two  feet  in  circumference^  is  not  con- 
sidered as  timber. 

An  allowance  is  generally  made  to  the  buyer,  on 
account  of  the  bark,  of  one  inch  and  half  in  every 
foot  of  quarter  girt,  or  ^^th  of  the  girt ;  but,  except- 
ing of  elm,  it  is  considered  to  be  too  much.  In 
general  one  inch  on  the  circumference  of  the  tree 
or  whole  girt,  or  y^th  of  the  quarter  girt  should  be 
considerea  as  a  fair  and  average  allowance. 

When  the  buyer  is  not  allowe^d  his  choice  of  girt 
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in  taper  trees,  he  may  take  the  mean  dimensions,  as 
in  the  former  problems,  either  by  girting  it  in  the 
middle  for  the  mean  girt,  or  at  the  two  ends,  and 
take  half  their  sum.  Or  if  the  tree  be  very  irregular, 
the  best  way  is  to  divide  it  into  several  lengths,  and 
find  the  content  of  each  part  separately. 

This  commonly  used  rule  gives  the  answer 
about  4^th  less  than  the  true  quantity  in  the  tree,  or 
nearly  the  quantity  it  would  be,  after  the  tree  was 
trimmed  square,  which  circumstance,  instead  of 
being  an  objection,  as  stated  by  some  mathemati- 
cians,  I  think  it  to  be  a  fair  consideration  for  the 
loss  of  wood  as  trimmed  in  squaring  down  the  tree 
to  make  useful  shaped  timber. 

Rule  a.  Giving  the  result  very  near  to  the  truth* 
Multiply  the  square  of  4-  the  mean  girt,  by  twice 
the  length,  and  the  product  will  be  the  true  content 
very  nearly. 

By  the  sliding  rule.  As  twice  the  length  on  C  : 
12  or  10  on  D  ::  -f  of  the  girt  on  12th  or  1  iths  on 
D  :  the  content  on  C. 

Example  1 .  A  tree  is  in  length  Q  feet  6  inches, 
and  its  mean  girt  14  feet,  required  its  content? 


Decimals. 
3.8-i.th  o 
2.8 

fgirt. 
Content 

Duodecimals; 
2    9    7 
2    9    7 

224 
56 

7.84 
19 

7056 

7.84 

572 

2    13 

1     8 

7  10     1 
19 

148  11     7 

148,96 
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C      D       D  C 

As  19  :  10  ::  28      :  I49 
Or  19  :  12  ::  33tV  :  149 

Example  2.  If  a  tree  is  24  feet  long,  and  the 
mean  girt  8  feet^  what  is  the  content.  Ans.  122.88 
feet. 

Example  3.  What  is  the  value  of  an  oak  tree, 
the  girt  of  which  at  the  lesser  end  is  g\  feet,  and 
its  length  to  the  part  where  it  is  of  2  feet  girt,  27t 
feet ;  it  hath  two  boughs,  the  girt  at  the  thicker 
end  of  the  one  is  4.3,  and  at  the  thicker  end  of  the 
other  3.94,  the  length  of  the  timber  of  the  former 
where  it  becomes  of  only  2  feet  girt  is  9  feet ;  and 
length  of  the  latter  7^\  required  the  value  at 
2l.  3s.  9d.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  allowing  ^th 
of  the  mean  girt  for  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and 
T-Vth  of  the  same  in  the  boughs,  by  both  the  rules. 
Answer.  True  value  2l.  18s.  6a.  unjust  value 
2l.  5s.  9 id. 

Some  of  the  preceding  problems,  as  well  as  the 
three  following,  arc  extracted  from  Dr.  Hutton's 
Treatise  on  Mensuration. 

The  only  true  rule  for  finding  the  contents  of 
taper  round  timber,  must  be  found  in  the  rule  for 
finding  the  contents  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone ;  but  it 
is  too  tedious  for  dispatch  in  business,  and  consi- 
dered too  nice  for  the  ordinary  materials  of  timber. 
The  second  rule  above  as  given  by  Dr.  Hutton,  ap- 
proximates nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  common 
one,  and  it  is  curious  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  by 
both  these  rules  the  contents  of  timber  cut  into  two 
parts,  may  be  made  to  measure  to  more  than  the 
whole,  and  as  are  shewn  by  the  tliree  following 
problems  given  by  Dr.  Hutton. 
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Problem  4.  To  find  where  a  piece  of  round  ta^ 
pering  timber  must  be  cut,  so  that  the  two  parts^ 
measured  separately^  according  to  the  common 
method  of  measuring  y  shall  produce  a  greater  solidity 
than  xohen  cut  in  any  other  party  and  greater  than 
the  whole.  Cut  it  through  exactly  in  the  middle^  or 
at  half  of  the  length,  and  the  two  parts  will  measure  to 
the  most  possible  by  the  common  method. 

Example.  Supposing  a  tree  to  girt  14  feet  at  the 
greater  end,  2  feet  at  the  less,  and  consequently  8 
feet  in  the  middle  ;  and  that  the  length  is  32  feet. 

Then,  by  the  common  method,  the  whole*  tree 
measures  to  only  128  feet ;  but  when  cut  through 
at  the  middle,  the  greater  part  measures  to  121,  and 
the  less  part  to  25  feet ;  whose  sum  is  146  feet ; 
which  exceeds  the  whole  by  18  feet,  and  is  the 
most  that  it  can  be  made  to  measure  to,  by  cutting  it 
into  two  parts.  . 

Problem  5.  To  find  where  a  tree  should  be  cut, 
30  that  the  part  next  the  greater  end  may  ?neasure  to 
the  most  possible.  From  the  greater  girt  take  three 
times  the  less ;  then,  as  the  difference  of  the  girts 
is  to  the  remainder,  so  is  one-third  of  the  whole 
length,  to  the  length  from  the  less  end  to  be 
<5ut  off. 

Or,  cut  it  where  the  girt  is  one-tliird  of  the  greatest 
girt. 

Note.  If  the  greatest  girt  does  not  exceed  three 
times  the  least,  the  tree  cannot  be  cut  as  is  required 
by  this  problem.  For,  when  the  least  girt  is  exactly 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  greater,  the  tree  already 
measures  to  the  greatest  possible ;  that  is,  none  can 
be  cut  off,  nor  indeed  added  to  it,  continuing  the 
same  taper,  that  the  remainder  or  sum  may  measure 
to  as  much  as  the  whole.  And  when  the  least  girt 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  greater,  the  result  by  the 
rule  shews  how  much  in  length  must  be  added, 
that  the  result  may  measure  to  the  most  possible. 
[    Example.    Taking  here  the  same  example  as  be- 
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fore,  we  shall  have  as  12  :  8  ::  V  -77  =  the  length 
to  be  cut  off;  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
remaining  part  is  24f ;  also  V  =  ^t  is  the  girt  at 
the  section.  Hence  the  content  of  the  remaining 
part  is  135^-1-  feet;  whereas  the  whole  tree,  by  the 
same  method,  measures  only  to  128  feet. 

Problem  6.  To  cut  a  tree^  so  that  the  part  next 
the  greater  end  may  measure,  by  the  common  me- 
thodj  to  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  the  whole 
measures  to. 

Call  the  sum  of  the  girts  of  the  two  ends  s^  and 
their  difference  d.  Then  multiply  d  by  the  sum  of 
dand  4^,  and  from  the  root  of  the  product  take  the 
difference  between  d  and  2s;  then,  as  2  ^  is  to  the 
remainder,  so  is  the  whole  length,  to  the  length  to 
be  cut  off  the  small  end. 

And  if  s  be  taken  from  the  said  root,  half  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  girt  at  the  section. 

Example.  Using  the  same  example,  we  have 
J  =  l6,  rf  =  12,  and  the  length  Z  3=  32;  hence 

^   X    r/  (4s  +  dj.  d  -   Qs  +   d)  =  ^  X 

{4/76XI2  —  20)  =  V  -/  57  —  26-1-  =  13-599118 
=:  the  length  to  be  cut  off;  and  consequently 
18,400882  is  the  length  of  the  remaining   part. 

Also 4.  v;  (4^x  rf)rf-|^  =  2^ 57  —  8  =7.099669 

is  the  girt  at  the  section.     Hence  the  girt  in  the 

middle    of     the     greater    part    isll±^^|?^  = 

10.549834,  whose  -i^th  part  is  2.637458 ;  and  con- 
sequently the  content  of  the  same  part  is  2.637458* 
X  18.400882  =  128,  the  very  samo  as  the  whole 
tree  measures  to,  notwithstanding  above  4-  ps^rt  is 
cut  off  the  length. 

For  an  useful  table  to  facilitate  the  computation 
of  the  contents  of  timber^  see  the  annexed  tables. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  TABLES  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS,  TAKJBN  FROM  THE  BEST 
AUTHORITIES. 


British  Measures^  and  Weights. 
A  Table  of  English  Lineal  Measures, 


7-92  inch 

1  link 

12 

IH 

1  foot 

36 

+A 

3 

1   yard 

198 

25 

16J 

5J 

1  pole 

792 

100 

66 

22 

4 

1  chain 

7920 

1000 

660 

220 

40 

10 

Ifurl 

6SS60 

8000 

5280 

1760 

320 

80 

8 

1  mile 

A  polCi  perch,  and  rod  arc  the  same  measure. 

3  miles  are  an  English  league.  69^  miles,  or 
365640  feet,  is  computed  to  be  equal  to  one  degree 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  or  so  much  must  any 

Grson  change  his  place  on  a  meridian  to  alter  his 
:itude  one  degree,  or  on  the  equator  to  alter  his 
longitude  one  degree. 

A  fathom  is  equal  to  6  feet,  a  customary  measure 
for  depths. 

A  hand  is  4  inches,  by  which  the  heights  of  horses 
are  measured. 

The  standard  pole  or  perch  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  l6|  feet ;  but  there  are  oUier  provin- 
cial customary  measures. 

In  Devonshire,  the  customary  perch  is  15  feet  ia 
length.  ' 

In  Dorsetshire,  (Isle  of  Purbeck)  15  feet  and 
an  inch. 

In  Cornwall^  18  feet. 
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In  Scotland^  the  perch  is  generally  18^  and  in 
some  places  ig^-  feet. 

In  Lancashire  ^nd  Ireland^  21  feet. 
In  Cheshire,  24  feet. 

A  Table  of  Square  Measure. 
Inches  Sq. 

144=  IssFoot  Sq. 

1296=  9=  1  Yard  Sq. 

39204=        2721=         30^=  1  Pole  Sq. 

1568160=       10890=       1210  -        40^       1  Rood  8q. 
6272640=      4i560=      4840=      160=      4=    I  Acre  Sq. 
4014489600=27878400=3097600=102400=32560=640=1  Mile  Sq. 
A  square  chain  is  the  teaih  part  of  an  acre. 

'--*-  \Ycl'a'^.l  reet.    Y-rd,.  \J"^l  Chain.  J^-'j  A«. 

dec.  dec. 

62-726  1  435 

de<*.  dee. 

10,000        4356               484                  16               1            -400  100 

100,000      43560             4840                160            10       •  4*000  1*000 

144  Square  inches  are  equal  to  1  square  foot, 
62.7264  square  inches  equal  to  1  square  link, 
10.000  square  links  is  1  square  chain. 

JB.  NoblCf  in  his  Geodossia  Hibernicay  8vo.  p.  9 
and  10,  states,  that  an  Irish  square  perch  is  4g 
yards,  and  that  an  Irish  acre  is  7850  yards,  or  160 
square  perches.  Hence  an  Irish  acre^  is  to  aa 
English  acre,  as  7850  to  4840,  or  as  49  to  20. 

A  Table  of  Solid  Measures. 


S.  Inches. 

1728= 

1     Foots. 

46656— 

27    •=             1    Yards. 

7762329= 

4492*=           166,',=              1  Pole  8. 
1 136507/,  =       42092 ^zz          253=            1  Rood  S. 
9092061=        336743=        8024=           8=         I  Acre  S. 

1963885176= 

15711081408= 

254358061056000=147197952000=5451776000=32770584=129528=16191=1  MilcS. 

1  Load  of  timber  is  50  cubical  feet. 

1  Load  of  earth  is  27  feet,  or  1  cubical  yard. 
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A  Table  of  Lineal  Scotch  Measure, 

Inches  Foot 

12  1          EU 

37.2  3.1           1 

•223.2  18.6           6       Fall.    Furl. 

ft928  744       240           40       1       Mile 

»,,AnA  c,>-nfl920l      320       8        1 

71424  5902  Ij^g^j.  Yards             Gl^ldeg. 

luches      Limbs  of    Feet  £1U  Kail's  short  Chain        Lone        Mile 

a  Chain  Roods        ^  Rood 

8.928  1        74.4     24     4  1  0.666 

892.8        100     111         36     6  1.5       1. 

80        534.  1 

A  Table  of  Square  Scotch  Measures. 

Bq.  Inches    Sq.Feet        Sq.Ells  6q.  Falls,  or   Sq.Rood  Sq.Acr* 

8q.  Roods 

J44  1 

9.61  1 

345.96  36  1 
13838.4  1440  40 
?5353,6  5760   160     4     1 

640  1  Mile 

Correspondence    between    English    and   Scotch 
Measures. 

24.8  English  yards,  are  equal  to  one  Scotch 
chain,  80  chains,  or  one  English  mile,  are  equal  to 
7 1  Scotch  chains,  the  proportion  of  the  English  to 
the  Scotch  chain,  is  therefore  as  80  to  71.* 

6 160  Square  English  yards  are  equal  to  a  Scotch 
acre.  One  English  acre  is  equal  to  0.787  (or  a 
little  more  than  4)  of  a  Scotch  acre. 

One  Scotch  acre  is  equal  to  1.27  (or  little  more 
than  14)  of  an  English  acre. 

*  Gravy  in  his  Art  of  Land  Measuring^  1757,  P»  17,  states  a 
Scotch  cWp  to  bo  24r  oils,  and  each  link  to  be  8,88  Scotch  inches. 
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Scotch  Measure  of  Capacity  of  Liquids. 

English  cubic  inchei. 

A  gill 6-462 

A  mutchkin 25-85 

A  choppin 51-7 

A  pint 103-4' 

A  quart 206*S 

A  gallon 827'23 

A  hogshead 13235-7 

By  the  Act  of  Union,  12  Scotch  gallons  are  equal 
to  an  English  barrel,  or  9588  cubic  inches  instead 
of  9927. 

A  lippee  or  feed  is  200*345  cubic  inches. 


A  Table  to  reduce  English  j 

A  Table  to  reduce  Scots  to  j 

to  Scots  Acres 

EngTish 

Acres 

• 

E.ACS. 

Scots 

E.  R 

ScotsRds. 

S.  Acs. 

English 

S.  R, 

English 

Acres. 

&  P. 

&c.     ! 

Acres. 

&F. 

Rd8,&c. 

1 

0  &•    5.9 

Roods. 

1 

1  1    3.8 

Roods. 

2 

1  2  U.g 

1 

0  0  31.5 

2 

2  2     6.6 

1 

0  1   10.8 

3 

2  1   17.7 

2 

0  1  23.0 

3 

3  3  lO.G 

2 

0  2  11.7 

4 

S  0  2S.6 

3 

0  2  14.4 

4 

5  0  13.a 

3 

0  3  32.5 

5 

3  3  29.5 

4  2  35.5 

PMra 

5 
6 

6  1  16.6 

7  2  19.9 

Falls. 

1 

1 

0  0    0.8 

0  0    1.3 

T 

5  2     1.4 

2 

0  0     1.6 

7 

8  3  23.S 

2 

0  0    2.5 

8 

6  1     7.S 

3 

0  0    2.4 

8 

10  0  26.6 

3 

0  0    3.8 

9 

7  0  13.2 

4 

0  0    3.1 

9 

11  129.9 

4 

0  0    5.1 

10 

7  3  19.1 

5 

0  0    3.9 

10 

12  2  33.2 

5 

0  0    6.4 

20 

16  2  S8.S 

6 

0  0    4.7 

20 

25  1  26.4 

6 

0  0    7.6 

SO 

23  2  17.3 

7 

0  0    5.5 

SO 

38  0  19.6 

7 

0  0    8.9 

40 

SI  1  36.4 

8 

0  0     6.3 

40 

50  3  12.8 

8 

0  0  10.2 

50 

39  1   15.5 

9 

0  0    7.1 

50 

63  2    5.9 

9 

0  0  11.4 

60 

47  0  34.1 

10 

0  0    7.9 

60 

76  0  39.1 

10 

0  0  12.7 

70 

55  0  13.7 

15 

0  0  11.8 

70 

88  3  32.3 

15 

0  0  19.1 

80 

62  3  32.fl 

20 

0  0  15.7 

80 

101  2  25.5 

20 

0  0  25.4 

90 

70  3  12.C 

25 

0  0  19.7 

90 

114  1   18.7 

25 

0  0  31.8 

100 

78  2  31.1 

30 

0  0  23.6 

100 

127  0  11.9 

30 

0  0  38.1 

200 

167  1  22.1 

S5 

0  0  27.5 

200 

254  0  2S.8I 

35 

0  0    4.5 

Of  French  Measures. 

The  old  measures,  or  those  previous  to  the  late 
French  Revolution,  were  as  contained  in  the  an- 
nexed tables.  The  new  measures,  or  those  esta^ 
biished  since  the  Revolution,  follow  directly  after* 
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A  Table  of  old  French  Lineal  Measure. 


Point 

Lirie 

11 

1 

Pouce 

144 

12 

1  Pied-deRoi 

1728 

144 

,_         .  (  Toise  dn  Chatelet 
*^         ^t&  de  r Academic. 

10368 

844 

72        6           1 

38016 

3168 

264       22    •       3-3.  Perche-Royalc. 

An  English  foot  is  equal  to  0-9383  of  a  French 
foot. 

A  French  fobt  is  equal  to  1.06575  English  foot. 

A  French  toise  is  equal  to  6.39/J5  English  feet* 

Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  determined  accurately  the 
Paris  half  toise  to  be  38.3561  English  inches. 

Their  square  measures  for  land  siirveying,  &c.  are 
as  follows : 

The  Paris  arpeht  consisted  of  100  square  perches^ 
of  18  Pari^  lineal  feet  each,  or  324  square  Paris 
feet,  therefore  making  in  the  whole  32400  squ?ire 
PaVis  feet  (or  36720  square  English  feet)  for  the  t/?'- 
pent^  which  in  round  numbers  is  about  |  ths  of  the 
English  acre, 

'  The  Mesure  Royale  de  France  pour  Tarpcntage 
des  tej^res  established  the  perche  to  be  22  feet  of 
lineal  measure,  or  consequently  484  square  feet, 
which  augmented  100  times  gives  48400  square 
Paris  feet  (or  54853.36  English  feet  for  the  arpent, 
which  is  somewhat  above  14.  English  acre.  The 
former  arpent  of  32400  feet  was  generally  used 
about  Paris. 

The  cubic  Paris  foot  or  inch,  is  to  the  English 
cubic  foot,  nearly  as  1.21  to  1;  so  that  one  cubic 
Paris  foot  or  inch  is  about  14.  English  cubic  foot  or 
inch ;  heiv:e  5  Paris  cubic  feet  make  6  English  cubic 
feet. 
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OF  THE   NEW   FRENCH   MEASURES. 

The  old  French  measures  concisely  described  is 
the  preceding  pages,  were  not  the  only  kind  of  li- 
neal measures  used,  each  province  in  France  had 
partly  its  own  peculiar  measures.  The  diversity  of 
the  agrarian  measure  was  infinite.  In  some  places 
the  arpent  was  considered  as  100  perches,  in  dtbere 
as  120,  and  in  others  as  128.  The  perch  itself  had 
also  various  local  lengths,  varying  from  9  to  20  Icet. 
Their  itincniry  measures  were  all  locally  various. 
The  effects  of  the  late  revolution  therefore  necessa- 
rily extended  to  this  corrupt  object,  and  all  the 
measures  and  weights  of  that  nation  are  now  de- 
duced from  one  simple  lineal  standard  which  they 
denominated  a  metre.  And  the  adoption  of  this 
elementary  measure  by  the  nation,  with  the  other 
necessary  ones  constructed  ujx)n  it,  was  ordered  by 
decree  of  the  National  Convention  on  the  Sth  of 
April,  1796,  (du  18  Germinal,  du  Van  3  de  Vert 
Republicaine  Fratifaise.) 

The  method  that  the  French  mathematicians  or 
academicians  took  to  determine  this  invariable  stand- 
ard of  measure,  was  by  taking  a  segment  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  and  for  this  purpose   several 
degrees  of  the  meridian  were  carefully  and  accu- 
rately measured  by  a  just  rod,  and  from  that  the 
whole  meridian  or  complete  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  calculated.     They  have  taken  the  forty  mil- 
lioneth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  ten  millioncth  part  of 
the  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  or  the  dis- 
tance of  the  equator  to  the  pole,  as  the  primitive 
measure  or  metre^  and  laid  it  down  accordingly  on 
scales.     The  metre  by  a  comparison  with   accurate 
scales  of  English  inches,  feet,  &c.  at  the  tennpera- 
ture  of   62°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  has   been 
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found  to  be  equal  to  39-371   inches,  (or  3  feet,  11 
lines,  -rVyV  ^r  3.078444,  old  French  measure. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  best  and  most  simple  me-* 
thods  of  determining  an  original  standard  measure^ 
without  referring  to  a  pattern,  it  also  serves  to  verify 
any  reputed  standard  one,  and  affords  the  means  of 
finding  the  length  of  the  standard  measure  again  at 
any  time,  supposing  the  original  pattern  to  be  lost 
or  destroyed. 

The  other  method  is  rendered  still  more  simple, 
and  requires  less  trouble  and  expence  in  its  operation, 
it  is  by  means  of  a  pendulum,  and  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  brief  explanation. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds 
has,  by  several  philosophers,  been  adopted  as  a 
standard  of  measure.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  a  pendulum  performing  6o 
vibrations  in  a  minute,  or  3600  in  an  hour,  will  in 
length  be  very  little  more  than  39,1  inches,  and  that 
according  as  the-  place  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  equator,  or  the  latitude  decreasing  or  increasing, 
the  length  must  be  shorter  or  longer  to  perform  the 
same  number  of  vibrations.  The  quantity  by  which 
the  pendulum  must  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  in 
order  that  it  may  vibrate  seconds  in  any  given  lati- 
tude, may  be  readily  calculated,  or  be  seen  by  an 
inspection  of  a  table  of  lengths  among  the  tables 
hereafter  annexed.  Hence  a  pendulum  that  vibrates 
the  above  or  any  other  number  of  times  in  a  minute, 
may  be  adopted  as  a  standard  of  measure  to  any 
known  latitude.  The  difficulty  of  measuring  the 
precise  distance  between  the  real  point  of  suspension, 
and  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
principal  source  of  inaccuracy,  to  which  this  method 
is  subject. 

The  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  that 
point  pf  a  pendulum,  where  all  the  matter  or  the 
gravitating  power  of  all  its  parts  of  the  body  or 
podies  that  constitute  the  pendulum,  are  concent* 
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trated  or  conceived  to  be  concentrated.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  JVhitchursty 
contrived  a  clock-work  mechanism,  with  a  moveable 
point  of  suspension  to  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  he 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  and  so  of  course 
adjustable  to  vibrate  any  number  of  times  in  a  given 
interval  of  time.  The  difference  of  the  lengths  of 
the  same  pendulum  when  it  performed  a  certain 
number  of  vibrations  in  one  hour,  and  when  it  per- 
formed another  certain  number  of  vibrations  like- 
wise in  one  hour,  he  proposed  to  use  as  a  standard 
of  measure,  and  by  which  means  the  above-men- 
tioned sources  of  error  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
obviated.  See  Mr.  JVhitehursfs  "  Attempt  to 
obtain  Measures  of  Length,  &c.  from  the  Mensura- 
tion of  Time  and  true  Length  of  the  Pendulum.** 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Whitehurst,  upon  the  same  machine  repeat- 
ed all  the  experiments  that  the  machine  was  capable 
of,  and  deduced  the  following  conclusion,  **  that 
the  diflbrence  of  the  length  of  two  pendulums,  such 
as  Mr.  Whitehurst's,  as  vibrating  42  and  84  times  in 
a  minute  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
at  113  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  tem- 
perature of  60°,  and  the  barometer  at  30  inches,  is 
equal  to  59.89358  inches  of  the  parliamentary 
standard,  from  whence  all  the  measure  of  superficies 
and  capacities  are  deducible.'*  Philosophical  Tram- 
actions,  for  1798,  page  174. 

Having  shewn  the  means  by  which  a  standard 
lineal  measure  may  be  obtained,  we  shall  now  in  a 
concise  way  place  before  the  reader  the  new  French 
measures.  These  measures,  as  well  as  their  weights, 
are  arranged  in  decimal  order.  We  shall  give  first 
only  the  measures,  the  weights  are  placed  here- 
after, with  the  weights  of  other  natigns.  The 
numbers  that  are  annexed  to  the  following  names 
express  the  number  of  English  inches. 

The  milimetre  is  the  10th  part  of  the  centimetre. 
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the  centimetre  is  the  10th  part  of  the  decimetre, 
the  decimetre  is  the  10th  part  of  the  metre^  and 
so  on. 


j^ng.  inches. 


Measures  of  Length. 

Milimetre 

0.039371 

Centimetre 

0.39371 

Decimetre 

3.9371 

Metre 

39.371 

Decametre 

393.71 

Hecatometre 

3937.1 

ChiHometre 

S9371. 

Myriometre 

393710, 

The  operation  by  these  measures  is  thus  shewn 
to  be  very  simple,  merely  to  multiply  on  by  10,  or 
removing  the  decimating  point  to  the  left  for  mul- 
tiplication, and  the  right  for  division.  The  follow^' 
ing  measures  are  the  itinerary  ones. 

English  miles.  Jur.  yds.  feet.  inch. 
A  decametre  O      0       10      2      9-7   ' 

A  hecatometre  O      O     109       f      1 

A  chiliometre  O       4     213       1      10.2 

A  myriometre  6       1     156      O       6 

Eight  chiliometres  are  nearly  equal  to  five  miles 
English. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Cubic  inches. 

Millilitre  0.06103  English* 

Centilitre  O.61028 

Decilitre  6.1028 

Litre  61.028 

Decalitre  610.28 

Hecatolitre  6  J  02.8 

Cbiliolitre  61028. 

Myriolitre  610280* 
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A  litre  is  nearly  ec^ual  to  a^  English  wine  pints, 
and  14  decilitres  arc  nearly  equal  to  three  English 
wine  pints.  A  chiliolitre  is  equal  to  one  tun^  and 
12.75  English  wine  gallons. 

The  Agrarian  Measures^ 

The  Are,  a  square  decametre^  or  a  square  perch,  is 
now  the  principal  unity  o^  Agrarian  measures^  or  of 
French  land  surveying.  It  is  equal  to  100  cen- 
tiaresj  or  100  square  metres^  and  is  equivalent  to 
S.Q5  English  perches. 

The  hecatarCj  or  new  arpent,  is  100  ares,  and  is 
equal  to  2  acres,  1  rood>  and  35.4  perches  English. 

Of  English  Weights. 

A  standard  weight  is  determined  from  a  standard 
lineal  measure  ;  for  a  body  of  an  uniform  substance 
may  be  taken,  and  made  very  exactly  of  any  given 
dimensions,  and  that  will  serve  as  the  standard 
weight.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  distilled  water,  when  the 
baromcttir  is  at  29-74  inches,  and  the  thermometer 
at  66',  weighs  252.422  parliamentary  grains,  5760 
of  which  are  equal  to  one  pound  Troy.  About  the 
year  1757»  Mr.  John  Bird,  an  accurate  mathematical 
instrument  divider,  niade  several  very  accurately 
divided  brass  standard  linear  scales,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  one  is  preserved  in  the  Exchequer, 
another  by  the  Assay  Master  in  the  mint,  and  an- 
*  other  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  some  accu- 
rate and  useful  examinations  pf  scales  by  Sir  Geo. 
Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  th^  Utter  scale  is  the  same, 
or  agrees  within  an  insensibly  quantity  with  the 
ancient  standards  of  our  realm.  Also,  according  to 
the  standard,  weights  made  By  Mr.  Harris,  under 
$he  order  of  thie  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year 
J  758,  the  weight  abov«  of  the  cubic  inch  of  pure  di??- 
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tilled  watei:,  was  a  mean  result  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  trials  of  the  old  weights  in  the  Exchequer. 

In  Great  Britain  three  sorts  of  weights  have  been 
principally  adopted.  Troy  weight j  Avoir dupoisxv eighty 
and  Apothecaries  weight,  but  the  Troy  pound  of576o 
grains  abovementioned  has  been  adopted  as  the 
best  integer  for  the  standard  weight. 

Troy  Weighty 

Which   is  used  for  weighing  gold,    silver,    dia- 
monds^ costly  liquors,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
24  grains  make  one  pennyxveight. 
20' pennyweights  make  one  ounce. 
12  ounces  make  one  pound. 
A^pothecaries  and  chemists  compound  and  vend 
their  medicines  by  these  weights ;  but  in  general 
purchase  their  articles  by  the  avoirdupois  weights. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

The  Avoirdupois  weights  are  used  in  commerce, 
for  weighing  all  kinds  of  grocery,  fruit,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  Iron,  brass,  lead,  tin,  soap,  tallow^ 
pitch,  resin,  salt,  wax,  &c. 
J  6  drams  make  one  ounce. 
1 6  ounces  make  one  pound. 
14  pounds  make  one  stone. 
28  pounds  make  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  weighty 
4  quarters  of  a  hundred   (or  112  pounds)  make 
one  hundred  weight. 
20    hundred    weight    (or  2240  pounds)    make 
one  ton. 

A  Correspondence  between  Troy  and  Avoirdupois 

Weight. 

41  Ounces  troy,  areequal  to  4 5 ounces  avoirdupois. 
1  Ounce  troy  is  equal  to  1.09707  ounce  avoirdu^ 
pois. 
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1  Ounce  avoirdupois  is  eqyal  to  O.Q1152oQnGe 
troy.  , 

1  Pound  troy  is  equal  to  0.82274  of  ^  poun^d  avoir- 
dupois. 

.1  Pound  avoirdupois  is  equal  to  1.215/15  pound 
troy,  or  to  1  pounds  11  pennyweights^  and  20  grains 
troy. 

56  Pounds  avoirdupois  of  old  troy,  or  CO  pounds 
of  new  hay,  make  a  truss,  and  1800  weight  of  old 
hay  make  a  London  load. 

46  Pounds  avoirdupois  of  stran^  make  g  truss,  and 
36  trusses  a  load. 

14  Pounds  of  most  gross  commodities  make  a 
stone. 

There  are  a  few  weights  of  other  denominations 
used  in  other  parts  of  JSngland,  in  articles  of  traf- 
fic, for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  treatises  relative  to  these  articles* 

In  Scotland,  hay,  wool,  Scotch  lint,  hemp,  butter, 
cheese,  tallow^  &c.  are  sold  by  the 

Trene,  or  old  Scotch  Mea^ure^ 

20  Quucies  make  1  pound. 
l6  Pounds  make  1  stone, 

German  Weights^  as  used  at  Amsterdam^ 


2gHS^^^^^    ")  r  1  deep 

l6      deeps     f       1     >  1  ouAce 
,  ^  ^       >  make  /  ,  , 

16      ounces   [  j  ]  pound 

16      pounds  3  '  1  stone 


One  English  pound  troy  is  equal  to  0,757  of  an 
Amsterdam  pound  weight. 

By  the  following  table  is  shewn,  that  the  capa- 
city of  one  barrel  is  "equal  to  34  gallons,  or  136 
quarts,  or  to  272  pints,  or  to  9588  cubic  inches, 
according  to  the  country  measure .  also^  it  shews 
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Hint  354-  cubic  inches  are  equal  to  a  pint^  2  pints 
to  a  quarts  &c.  In  a  similar  wa}^  by  the  wine  mea* 
tares,  aad  to  the  Scotch  liquid  measure* 

Beer  measure  for  London  is  36  gallons  to  the  bar- 
rel.    Ale  measure  32  gallons  to  the  barrel. 

Beer  and  Ale  measure  for  the  country  is  34  gal- 
lons to  the  barrel. 

Beer  and^Ale  Measures. 


Cubiclnchs. 

Pints  Qts. 

Gall 

Barn. 

Hhds. 

Beer 

15228 
13536 
14382 

432  1216 
384  ]  192 
408  }204 

54 
48 
51 

It 

1 

Ale 

Country  measure. . 

Beer 

10152 
9024 
9588 

288 
256 
272 

144 
128 
136 

36 
32 
34 

1 

Ale 

Country  measure. . 

Beer 

282 

8 

4 

1 

Ale 

Couijtry  measure. . 

Beer 

•       70i 
3 

2 

1 

Ale 

IJouDtry  measure. . 

Beer 

.       354 

1 

' 

Ale 

Country  measure. . 

> 

Wine  Measures. 


Cubic  Inches 

Pints 

Quarts 

Gallons 

Barrs. 

Ufads. 

14553 

504 

252 

63 

2 

1 

7276,5 

252 

126 

3U 

.    1 

231 

8 

4 

1 

57,75 

2 

1 

28,875 

1 
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231  Cubic  inches' make  one  gallon,  wine  measure, 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  5th  Queen  Anne;  but  the 
standard  gallon  at  Guildhall  contains  only  224 
inches. 

Scotch  Liquid  Measure. 


Cubic  Inchs. 

Gills 

Mutchkins 

Cliopins 

Pints 

Qrts. 

Gall. 

Hhds. 

13*235,7 

204h 

512 

256 

128 

64 

16 

1 

827,23 

128 

32 

16 

8 

4 

1 

206,8 

32 

8 

4 

2 

1 

103,104 

16 

4 

2 

1 

51,7 

8 

2 

1 

25»85 

4 

1 

6,462 

1 

The  Stirling Jugy  containing  one  Scotch  pint,  is 
the  original  standard  of  all  liquid  and  dry  measures, 
and  of  all  weights  in  Scotland.  It  contains  103.464 
cubic  inches.  When  accurately  filled  with  water 
at  Lfcith,  the  water  weighs  3  pounds  and  7  ounces 
of  Scots  troy  (equal  to  55  ounces,  or  to  26l  80  Eng- 
lish troy  grains),  so  that  one  ounce  weighs  476  Eng- 
lish  troy  grains. 

By  the  Act  of  Union,  the  barrel  for  English 
country  measure  of  34  gallons,  whose  capacity  is 
9588  cubic  inches,  is  reckoned  equal  to  12  Scots 
gallons,  making  QQ26.7  cubic  inches. 

Subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution,  all  the 
measures  and  weights  of  that  nation  are  dedijiced 
from  the  metre,  (seepage  514.) 
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English  Dry  Measure  of  Capacity. 

Pints    Quarts    Pottles    Galls.  Pecks  Bush.  Qrs.  Hay  Last 

load. 


2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

2 

1 

16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

64 

82 

16 

8 

4 

1 

512 

256 

128 

64 

82 

8 

2560     1280       640     320     160     40       5     1 
5120     2560     1280     640     320     80     10       2       1 

The  capacity  of  the  standard  Winchester  bushel  is 
equal  to  2150.42  cubic  inches.    • 

A  striked  bushel  is  to  a  heaped  bushel  as  3  to  4^ 
that  is,  a  heaped  bushel  is  one  third  more  than  a 
striked  bushe). 

A  peck  is  equal  to  537-6  cubic  inches. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a 
mean  is  6o  pounds^  of  barley  50  pounds,  and  of  oats 
38  pounds. 

The  weight  of  a  pint,  or  -jiyth  part  of  a  peck,  at  a 
mean,  of  wheat  is  1 5  avoirdupois  ounces,  of  barley 
}  24- ounces,  of  oats  is  9-i-  ounces. 

A  cubic  foot  of  Newcastle  coal  weighs  about  50 
pounds,  and  60  cubic  feet  make  1  chaldron.  A. 
heaped  bushel  of  coals  weighs  about  83  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  36  bushels,  or  the  chaldron  weighs 
about  26.67  hundred  weight,  or  2968  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

In  Scotland  a  leppee,  or  feed  for  a  horse,  is  equal 
to  200.345  cubic  inches. 

An  English  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62-i-  poun43 
avoirdupois,  or  1000  ounces. 
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A  Table  to  reduce  kt/poihenusal  Lines  to  tlorizontal,  the  Hypo* 


tkentise  being  100  Links. 


Hyp.  100. 

Links. 

Hyp 

100. 

Links.  1 

Hyp.  100. 

Links. 

Z  of  elev. 

Deduct 

fr.  each 

^  of  elev. 

Deduct 

fr.  each' 

^  of  elev. 

Deduct 
fr.each 

or  depres. 

lOOlks. 

or  depres. 

lOOlks. 

or  depres. 

lOOlks. 

5 

45 

i 

23 

45 

'    8* 

33 

25 

164 

8 

10 

1 

.04 

30 

9 

33 

55 

17 

9 

55 

H 

.25 

10 

H 

34-" 

25 

m 

11 

30 

2 

,25 

50 

10 

34 

55 

u 

12 

50 

^  ' 

2fi 

'30 

101 

35 

25 

m 

14 

4 

3 

137 

10 

M 

35 

5,5 

19 

15 

10 

H 

j27 

45 

IH 

36 

25 

194 

16 

15 

4 

.28 

20 

12 

36 

,55 

2P, 

17 

15 

^ 

,28 

55 

12i 

37 

20 

20|    , 

18 

10 

5 

29 

30 

13 

37 

50 

21 

19 

SO 

^ 

30 

5 

iH 

38 

15 

Slf 

19 

55 

6 

SO 

40 

14 

38 

45 

22 

20 

45 

61 

31 

15 

14^ 

39 

15 

1^ 

21 

35 

7 

31 

45 

15 

39 

40 

-23 

22 

20 

n 

\si 

20 

is* 

40 

5 

231 

23 

5 

8 

|32 

£0 

16 

Various  Standard  National  Measures. 

English  Inches. 

The  old  Veati^Jbot 12.792 

The  half  Toise  38.356 

The  new  Paris  standard  metre^  (see  page  514.)*  •  39.371 

The  Scotch  foot 12.061 

Tile  Sc6h:h  ell  (sarte  as  English) 45.000 

The  Rhynhndfoat  of  Denmark 1^362 

The  Swedish/00^ 11692 

The  Riga  fvot , 10.79 

The  Hartibtirgh  foot 1 1.290 

The  Amsterdam/oo^ 11 .172 

ell 26  8 

The  Russian  archine 28.35 

The  Moscow/oo/ ; 13a70 

The  Warsaw/oo^ 14.03 

The  Vienna  Joo^  in  Austria 12.44 

The  Spanish  vara  of  Madrid 39.166 

foot 1 1.12 

of  Seville 33. 127 

: .  • .  ^ of  Castille , 32.952 
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A  TABLE, 
Tor  expeditioiuly  Measuring  Timber. 


Quarter 
Girt. 

Area. 

Quarter 
Girt. 

Area. 

Quarter 
Girt. 

Area. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

6 
6i 

61 

.250 

.272 
.294 
.317 

12 
12i 
15J 
12j 

1.000 
1.042 
1J06B 
1.129 

18 
184 
19 
194 

2.250 
2.376 
2.506 
2.640 

7 

H 

7J 

7g 

.340 
.364 
:390 
.417 

13 

134 

13i 

13| 

1.174 
1.219 
1.265 
1.313 

20 
204 
21 
214 

2.717 
2.917 
8,062 
3.209 

8 

H 
H 

8| 

.444 
.472 
.501 
.531 

14 

144 

14i 

14i 

1.361 
1.410 
1.460 
1.511 

22 
224 
23 
234 

3.362 
3.516 
S.678 
3.835 

9 
H 

.562 
.594 
.626 
.659 

15 

154 

154 

1.562 
1.615 
1.668 
1.722 

24 
24J 
25 
254 

4.000 
4.168 
4.340 
4.516 

10 

isi 

lOi 

.694 
.730 
.766 
.803 

16 
164 
164 
16| 

1.777 
1.833 
1.890 
1.948 

26 
264 

27 
274      . 

4.«92 
4.876 
5.062 
5.252 

11 
Hi 

Hi 

iij 

.840 
.878 
.918 
.950 

17 
174 
174 
172 

2.006 
2.066 
2.126 
2.187 

28 

284 

29 

294 

SO 

5.444 
5.640 
5.840 
5.044 
6.25a 

The  number  of  the  area,  against  the  quarter  girt  in  the  table, 
in  to  be  miiltiplied  by  the  leneth  of  the  timber  in  feet,  and  the 
product  mil  be  the  content  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot  Thus, 
suppose  a  piece  of  timber  be  16  feet  9  inches  long,  (or  16.75 
feet,)  and  the  quarter  girt  20  inches.  By  the  table  then  16.75 
X  2,717  =  45,50975  feet»  the  contents. 
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A  TABLE, 
To  reduce  any  Length  taien  in  lAnkt  into  Peel  and  Inches* 


Liiilu. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Links. 

Feet, 

Inches. 

Links. 

Feet.  Inches. 

1 

0 

7,92 

34 

22 

5,28 

67 

44 

2,64 

2 

1 

3,84. 

35 

23 

1,20 

68 

44 

10,56 

3 

1 

11,76 

86 

23 

9,12 

69 

45 

6,48 

4 

2 

7,68 

37 

24 

5,04 

70 

46 

2,40 

5 

S 

3,60 

38 

25 

0,96 

71 

46 

10,32 

6 

3 

11,52 

39 

25 

8,88 

72 

47 

6,24 

7 

4. 

7,44 

40 

26 

4,80 

73 

48 

2,16 

8 

5 

3,36 

41 

27 

0,72 

74 

48 

10,08 

9 

5- 

11,28 

42 

27 

8,61- 

75 

49 

6,00 

10 

6 

7,20 

43 

28 

4,56 

76 

50 

1,92 

11 

7 

3,12 

44 

29 

0,48 

77 

50 

9,84 

12 

7 

11,04 

45 

29 

8,40 

•78 

51 

5,76 

13 

8 

6,^y 

A6 

30 

4,32 

79 

52 

1,68 

U 

9 

2,88 

47 

31 

0,24 

80 

52 

9,60 

15 

9 
10 

10,80 

48 

31 

8,16 

81. 

53 

5,52 

16 

6,72 

49 

32 

4,08 

82 

54 

1,44 

17 

11 

2,64 

50 

SS 

0,00 

33 

54 

9,36 

18 

11 

10^6 

51 

33 

7,92 

84 

55 

5,28 

19 

12 

6,48 

52 

34 

3,?4 

85 

5G 

1,20 

20 

13 

2,40 

53 

34 

11,76 

m 

56 

9,12 

21 

13 

10,32 

54 

35 

7,68 

87 

51 

5,04 

22 

14. 

6,24 

55 

36 

3,60 

88 

58 

0,96 

23 

15 

2,16 

56 

36 

.  11,52 

89 

58 

8,88 

^24 

15 

10,08 

51 

37 

7,44 

90 

59 

4,80 

25 

16 

6,00 

58 

38 

3,36 

91 

60 

0,72 

26 

17 

1,92 

59 

38 

11,28 

92 

60 

8,64 

27 

17 

9,84^ 

60 

89 

7,20 

93 

61 

4,56 

28 

18 

-5,76 

61 

40 

3,12 

94 

62 

0,48 

29 

19 

1,68 

62 

40 

11,04 

95 

62 

8,40 

30 

19 

9,60 

63 

41 

6,96 

96 

63 

4,32 

31 

20 

5,52 

64 

42 

2,88 

97 

64 

0,24 

32 

21 

1,44 

65 

42 

10,80 

98 

64 

8.16 

33 

21 

9,36 

6^ 

43 

6,72 

99 

65 

4,08 
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A  Barometrical  Table,  for  obtaining,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
portable  barometer,  the  heights  of  mountains,  depths  of  mines, 
pits,  &c.,  in  an  easy  and  expeditious  manner ;  abstracted  from 
a  copious  table,  by  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  68,  and  its  extensive  utility  proved  by  Sir  H. 
Englefield,  in  many  experiments. 


Baro. 

Feet 

Baro. 

Feet 

Baro. 

Feet 

Baro, 

Feet 

20,05 

ISO 

22,25 

117 

35,05 

104 

28,35 

92 

20 

129 

45 

116 

30 

103 

65 

91 

36 

128 

65 

115 

55 

102 

95 

90 

50 

127 

85 

114 

80 

101 

29,27 

89 

66 

126 

23,05 

118 

26,05 

100 

61 

88 

82 

125 

25 

112 

30 

99 

95 

87 

21,00 

124 

4.5 

111 

57 

98 

30,30 

86 

18 

123 

65 

110 

85 

97 

65 

85 

35 

122 

87 

109 

27,15 

96 

31,00 

84 

53 

121 

24,10 

108 

45 

95 

37 

83 

70 

120 

,  32 

107 

75 

94 

75 

82 

87 

119 

SB 

106 

28,05 

93 

32,10 

81 

22,05 

118 

80 

105 

This  table  expresses  the  value  of  the  difference  of  ^th  of  an 
inch  in  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  English  feet,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  32^  Fahrenheit's  scale.     It  use  is  as  follows : 

!•  Add  the  two  observed  heights  of  the  barometer,  and  halve 
the  sum  for  the  mean  height. 

2.  Subtract  the  leaser  from  the  greater  height  to  obtain  the 
difference  in  tenths  of  an  inch. 

3.  Enter  the  table  with  the  above  mean  height,  take  out  the 
feet  answering  thereto,  or  make  the  proportion,  should  ^e: 
mean  height  not  answer  exactly  to  a  foot. 

4.  Multiply  the  number  thus  found,  by  the  tenths  of  an  inch 
of  the  diflerenceof  the  two  barometrical  altitudes;  the  producll 
will  be  nearly  the  humber  of  feet,  answerins  to  thedifference  of 
altitude  between  the  two  places  of  observation,  at  the  tempera*' 
ture  of  32**  Fahrenheit. 

The  approximate  height,  thus  found,  must  now  be  corrected 
for  the  existing  difference  of  temperature  above  S2^  or  the 
standard.  For  every  4  degrees  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
two  detached  thermometers,  one  used  at  the  bottom  and  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  exceeds  32^,  add  i-j-tf-th  of 
the  approximate  height  before  obtained,  and  the  sum  will  be 
the  altitude  required. 

There  should  properly  be  applied  a  correction  for  the  dift 
ference  of  temperature  in  the  mercury  of  two  barometers  used; 

2M 
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or  for  one  only  used  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  nountain;  but 
this  in  ordinary  observations,  and  the  ^neral  rules,  is  too 
minute  for  attention,  being  only  essential  m  very  nice  obsenra« 
tions,  and  where  the  more  accurate  logarithmic  solution  is 
applied. 

SZAMPLK. 


Obtenred  barometer  «t  the  botton  of) 

Rhill J 

Ditto at  the  top 


89  a 

»    00 


8am   58    83 


Mcuheiclit.... 
DiC  offiarom. 


S9  805 

0    53 


Thermometer 

68- 

Ditto 

00 

Half   

188 

Mean 

Staodard.... 

84 

38 

Difference  .. 

38 

Sater  tlible  with  meaal   on 
height,  which  gives   /  ^ 
Moltiply  by  difference         0*53 


Which  divided  by  4,  g\wt$  . 


feet 


Approx.  height 


471    T  feet 


Add  diff.  of  term  tU\  ^  at  f^ 
ofapprojuheisht..../  ^  ^'^^ 


509  '$  feet  of  tnie  altitude. 


A  TabUf  shemng  how  much  a  Pendulum  thai  stvings  Seconds  ai 
the  Equator^  toouldgain  every  24'  hours  in  different  Lmtitudes  / 
and  ham  much  the  Pendulum  would  need  to  be  lengthened  in 
these  Latitudes^  in  order  to  make  it  swing  Seconds  therein. 


Latitude 

Time 

Lengthen* 

Latitude 

Time 

Lengthen- 

of the 

gained  in 

ingofthe 

of  the 

gained  in 

ing  of  the 

Place. 

one  Day. 

Pendulum 
to  awing 

Place. 

one  Day. 

Pendulum 
to  swing 

^ 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Deg, 

Secondf. 

Inch.Pkrti. 

Deg. 

Seconds 

Inch.Parts. 

5 

1  .7 

0.0016 

50 

134  .0 

0  -1212 

10 

6  .9 

0  .0062 

55 

153  .2 

0  .1386 

Ife 

15  .3 

0  .0188 

60 

171  .2 

0  .1549 

90 

26  .7 

0  .0246 

65 

187  .5 

0  .1696 

25 

40  .8 

a. 0369 

70 

201  .6 

0  .1824 

SO 

57  .1 

0  .0516 

75 

213  .0 

0  .1927 

S5 

75  .1 

0  .0679 

80 

221  .4 

0.2033 

40 

94  .3 

0  .0853 

85 

226  mb 

0  .2050 

45 

114  .1 

0  .1033 

90 

228  ^ 

0  .2065 
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A  new  and  correct  tnttrumentjbr  deicriUng  ElUpiHt 

Plate  XL  Jig.  8,  represeilts  an  improved  instrament  for  de« 
f  cribing  Ellipses,  xpveoted  by  Mr.  Farey .  It  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  oval  chuck  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  it  was  not  known  in  time 
by  the  Editor,  to  be  included  in  its  propef  place  in  this  Work. 
It  consists  of  two  brass  equal  circles.  A,  B,  four  inches  in  dia* 
meter,  adapted  to  slide  over  each  other,  by  taming  a  pinion,  K, 
to  produce  their  required  eccentricity  for  the  delineation  of  an 
ellipse.  When  the  circles  are  placed  concentric  to  eacK  other^ 
a  brass  ink  pen  filled  with  Indian  ink  placed  in  the  socket  j,  and 
the  circles  turned  round  by  the  small  pins  at  a,  it,  a,  a^  between 
the  four  straight  rulers,  D,  E,  F,  G,  the  instrument  will  describe 
a  circle  on  the  paper  underneath,  and  of  any  diameter  less  than 
that  of  the  circle  according  as  you  turn  the  pinion,  H,  or  move 
the  socket  with  the  pen  6.  The  two  rulers,  D,  E,  apply  to  the 
lower  circle,  and  the  rulers,  F,  G,  to  the  upper ;  when  the  eirclef 
are  made  eccentric  by  turning  the  pinion  or  nut,  K,  the  pen  will 
describe  an  accurate  ellipse,  the  eccentricity  of  which  may  be 
increased  as  required,  by  simply  turning  the  nut,  K,  fot  an 
increased  separation  of  the  circles.  Another  ellipse,  parallel  to 
the  first,  may  if  required  be  readily  described  by  loosening  the 
two  screw  nuts,  N,  O,  to  move  the  centre  frame,  and  setting  the 
pen  opposite  to  the  ruler  D,  the  frame  and  circles  may  be  moved  - 
with  the  longer  axis  parallel  to  itself,  so  as  to  describe  another 
parallel  ellipse. 

This  is  a  property  very  advantageous  to  an  engraver  or  other 
artist,  as  he  is  enabled  to  represent  in  perspective  the  thickness 
of  a  circular  plate,  &c.  &c.  A  pair  of  small  jointed  ink  draw* 
ingbows,  such  as  is  usually  contained  in  a  common  dase  of  draw* 
ing  instruments,,  is  a  very  convenient  and  useful  article  to  place 
in  UiQ  socket  A;  if  a  long  arm  containing  a  pen  is  occasionally 
placed  in  the  socket  5,  an  ellipse  tolerably  correct  for  purposes 
of  delineation  on  paper  of  a  diameter  beyond  the  sizeof  the  instru* 
ment  can  be  drawn. 

A  more  complete  description  by  Mr.  Farey,  is  given  irith  the 
instrument,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  1812.  The  whole  instrument  is  contained  m  a  pocket 
fish-skin  case,  6  inches  square  and  1  inph  deep. 


A  LIST 

Of  the  principallmirumenU  described  in  this  Work^  and  their 
Prices^  as  made  and  sold  hf  W.  and  S.  Jonbs,  S0»  Holbom^ 
London* 


PLATE  I. 

se.  s.  d. 

Partial,  or  complete  magazine  cases  of  instruments, 

as  represented  m  the  plate,  from  1/.  18f.  to 10  10  0 

PLATE  II. 

Parallel  rulers,  Jtg,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  according  to 

the  length  and  mounting,  from  2s.  each,  to 2  12  6 

N.  B.  Of  jj^%  A,  or  B,  or  C,  or  D,  or  E,  one  of  them 
is  included  in  the  cases  above,  to  order. 

Improved  ruler,  FGH 1  II  6 

DittoIKL 1  16  0 

Ditto  represented  at  M,  from  lOf.  6</.  to 0  16  0 

PLATE  m. 

Fig*  1 .  Marquois's  parallel  scales,  divided 0    9  O 

—  2  and  3.  Protractors,  wood  or  ivory,  from  2«.  to  0  7  0 
— —  4.  Sectors  of  box-wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  length,  from  2f .  6(f.  to  • . . .  5  13  6 
.--  7.  Brass  proportional  compasses,  six  ioches  . . .  •  1  18  0 
Without  the  adjusting  rod,  if^.  A,  plate  1  . .  Ill  0 
«^—  9  and  9  a.  Elliptical  sector,  and  beam  compasses  3  Id  6 

— -  10.  Beam  compasses  from  1/.  4^.  to 4    4  0 

»— 11.  Sisson's  beam  compasses 3    3  0 

— -  12.  Triangular  compasses .«  1     1  O 

Ditto  represented  Bijig.  N,  plate  I P  13  0 

—~  13.  Calliper  and  beam,  small  size 1  11  6 

PLATE  X. 

Bevel,  &c.  rulers, /j^«.  4,  12,  15,  16,  17,  and  18, 

various  prices  from  10^.  6d,to 3  13  6 

PLATE  XL 

Fig.  1*  Suardi's  geometric  pen .,..,....  4    4  0 

Ditto,  with  a  greater  variety  of  wheels,  &c..  7     7  *0 

— —  2.  Elliptical  drawing  board 2  12  6 

— •  3.  Elliptical  brass  compasses 2  \2  6 
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£.  s.  d. 

Fig*  4.  Parabolic  drawing  machine 2  12  6 

5.  Cyclograph  for  drawing  circles  of  large  radii     4  14  6 

6.  Spiral  machine S    3  0 

— —  7.  Protractor^  perpendicular,  &c 5    5  0 

——8.  Farey's new eihptical instrument. 414  6 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  King's  sunreying  quadrant  with  sights 118  0 

— ^  2.  Portable  surveying  brass  cross  and  staff  • .  •  •     118  0 

— —  3.  Brasspocket  box  cross  and  staff. 0  18  0 

Ditto  without  a  staff 0  10  6 

— —  6»  Ditto  with  a  compass  and  staff • Ill  6 

Ditto  with  a  diviaed  nonius  and  limb 2  18  0 

— -  4.  Optical  square 1     4  0 

— —  5.  Ten  inch  common  theodolite  and  staves 5    5  0 

— -  7.  Best  complete  portable  theodolite 11    0  h 

PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1 .  Common  circumferentor  and  staves  ...«•••.    813  6 

Ditto,  without  staff. ..  / 2  12  6 

— -  2and  6.  Improved  ditto,  with  stafi^  4/L 14*.  6</.  to    6    6  0 

-— ^  3.  Miner's  compass  without  telescope,  12^  5s,  and    1  15  0 

•.^-4.  Four  inch  pocket  common  theodolite  and  staves    3    3  0 

5.  Six  inch  theodoKte  by  rack  work  and  staves . .  12  12  0 

Ditto  without  rack  work,  common 8    8  0 

PLATE  XVI. 

Fig.  1 .  Second  best  7  or  8  inch  theodolite  and  staves, 

l«.165.and. 22    1  0 

«-~  2.  Very  best  improved  ditto,  ditto S3  12  0 

Eight  inch  ditto 37  16  0 

Nine  inch  ditto 42    0  0 

N.  B.  For  large  theodolites  see  the  frontis- 
piece, from  80/.  to 300    0  0 

PLATE  XVIL 

Fig.  1.  Plane  table  and  staves  in  a  box . « 4    4  0 

i—  2.  Beighton's  improved  ditto 8    8  0 

•— ~-  3.  Spirit  level  of  the  best  kind  with  telescope 
and  staves,  according  to  the  adjustments 

and  finishing,  from  8/.  8«.  to 13  13  0 

Common  ditto,  without  compass,  from  3/.  ISs. 

6d.U} 6    6  0 

'»—  4.  Six  inch  circular  protractors,  1/.  IBs.  to  ... .     210  0 

-•—  5.  Ditto  by  rack  work,  very  best 4    4  0 

Common  circular  brass  protractors,  6«.  to.. .    0  18  0 

— ^  6.  Perambulator,  or  measuring  wheel,  best ....    7  17  6 

— —  &.  Way  wiser  for  carriages,  61.  6s.  to 15  15  0 

*-—  9.  Station  staves,  the  pair .....••.••    ^  ^^  0 
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Tig.  10.  Pocket  spirit  levels,  from  lOf.  &/.  each,  to. .  Ill  6 

i— —  1 1.  Improved  universal  ditto Ill  6 

PLATE  XIX. 

Tig.  1 .  Hadley's  auadrant,  ebonj  and  brass,  S/.  10».  to  4    4  0 

—  4.  Best  metal  sextant,  8  to  10  inches  radius  ....  14  14  0 

— *  13.  Brass  stand  and  counterpoise /or  a  ditto  ....  5    5  0 

Second  best  sexUnts,  8/.  8<.  to  10  10  0 

ll.Pocket  box  sextant  from  3/.  3f.  to    4    4  0 

— .*  12.  Artificial  horizon  1/.  18«.  and  complete  ....  8    3  0 

PLATE  XX. 

JFV^.  2*  The  new  univeiyal  map-meter,  \L  10c.  to « . .  2  12  6 

PLATE  XXIL 

Tig,  2.  Feather  edged  12  inch  box  plotting  scales, 

each 0    S  6 

Ditto  ivory,  each 0  10  0 

PLATE  XXXL 

FfV.  19.  Pantagraph,  2  feet,  best h    S  ^ 

20.  T.  Squares,  from  6f .  6<^.  to 0  10  6 

PLATE  XXXn. 

Tig,  1.  Perspective  machine 6  16  6 

Commoner  mounted  ditto ...,  4    4  0 

*—- 2.  Ditto,  ditto 5*0 

— —  8,  Perspective  compass 118  0 

PLATE  XXXIII. 

TPig*  2,  8,  4,  and  5.    Keith's  improved  box  parallel 

scales  in  a  case 0  10  6 

Ditto  in  wood  and  ivory,  ot  all 

ivory 15  0 

6  and  7.  Gunner*a  callipers,  from  2/.  2f .  to  . , . .  6    6  0 

8.  Gunner's  quadi^nt 2  12  6 

— —  9.      ■             level  and  perpendicular 1  16  O 

for  ftrtlier  particulars  see  W.  and  S.  Jonbs's  general  catalogue. 


THE  END. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
McW  Brif^t  Strwt^  Londom. 
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